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PREFACE. 


Eabxt in the year 18G6, Dr. J. Payrer, c. s. i., submitted to the Asiatic 
Society of. Bengal a proposal for a great Ethnological Congress in Calcutta, which 
was to bring together in one exhibition typical examples of the races of the Old 
World, to be made the subject of scientific study when so collected.* 

The Council of the Society were unanimous in regarding the proposition as one 
highly calculated to advance the science of ethnology, and in submitting it to the 
Government of India warmly twlvocated its adoption, suggesting that it would form 
an aj)propriate ad;junct to the general industrial exhibition which it was then in¬ 
tended to hold in 1809-70. 

The scheme was a grand one, and there is no capital in the world possessing 
greater facilities for its successful accomplishment than Calcutta. 

But difficulties presented themselves. It was of .importance that the wild tribes 
of India should be fully represeirted. Yet it is sometimes no ejisy matter to induce 
those strange shy creatures to visit even the stations nearest to them, and to induce 
them to proceed to a remote and unknown countr}^ for a purpose tliey could not he 
made to comprehend, would in many cases have been utterly impracticable. It was 
also pointed out that such people were liable to suffer in health from change of 
climate. The Commissioner of Asam stated his conviction that twenty tyjiical 
specimens of the hill tribes of bis province could not be conveyed to Calcutta and 
back at any time of the year without casualties that the greatest enthusiast for 
anthropological research would shrink from encountering; and he added—“ if speoi- 
inens of the more independ-^ tribes fell sick and died in Calcutto or on the journ(!y, 
it might lead to inconvenient J5plitical comidications.” 

For these and other roasbns the scheme was allowed to drop. But in the mean- 
tune tVie Government of Bengal and the Supreme Government had, in compliance 
with the request of the Society, called on all local authorities to furnish complete 
and accurate lists of various races found within their respective jurisdictions; and 
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under the impulse thus given, some valuable papers from different parts "of India 
were received. 

Before Bie design of a Congress was abandoned, I had been asked to edit the 
ethnological information submitted in compliance with this requisition by the 
Commissioners of Divisions and Provinces under the Bengal Government; and in 
undertaking the duty, my intention was to draw up a descriptive catalogue which 
might prove a useful guide to the ethnological exhibition; for had the scheme been 
carried out, the compilation of a more elaborate descriptive work on tlie subject 
would have been best left to the scientific visitors of the Congress. However, on 
examining the papers made over to me, I found no material sufficient even for a 
catalogue; in truth, there was nothing to edit. 

It was then suggested that I should draw up an account of the tribes in Bengal 
from all available sources of information, and this proposition I have endeavoured to 
carry out. It is right, however, to state in apology for the selection made of a 
c-ompiler, and for my acceptance of such a duty, that I am conscious I was applied to 
solely because it was known that I had spent the greater portion of a long service in 
As^m and Chutia Ndgpur, the most interesting fields of ethnological research in all 
Bengal; and thougli without any pretension to scientific knowledge of the subject, 
without practice as an author, or experience as a compiler, I have probably had more 
opportunities of observing various races and tribes, especially those usually called 
Aborigines, than have been conceded to any other officer now in the service. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal did me the honor to approve of the proposal, 
and kindly offered to give me all the assistance in their power. On the 3rd October, 
1806, the Council tendered their services to Government to superintend the printing 
of the work, and the Government in reply thankfully accepted the offer. 

The first step was to bring together all the materials available; and in this I was 
cordially aided by Dr. J. Anderson, then Honorary Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society, and subsequently by Dr. T. Stoliezka, who succeeded him m that 
office. Any publications on the subject in the library of the Bengal Secretariat 
were also placed at ray disposal by the Honorable Ashley Eden, who was the first 
to propose my being employed on the work, and who interested himself generally 
in the undertaking. 

When the project of a collection of the tribes in Calcutta had been relufjtantly 
abandoned, it occiuTed to all w’ho were interested in the matter that any descriptive 
work of the kind proposed should be abundantly illustrrliied. 

Eor this purpose a few of a series of photograidis taken for the London Exhi¬ 
bition of 1863 were available j and Dr. B. Simpson,'who had contributed them, 
received a commission to the valley of the Bralimap'utra to add to the collec¬ 
tion from that most prolific of ethnological fields. The majority of the illus- 
tralions which are now given have been copied from the beautiful photographs taken 
by Dr. Simpson, one of the most successful of Indian photographers, and he has kindly 
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added much to their value by contributing also the measurement of the individuals 
photographed, all of which were carefully taken by himself. Tiie photographic skill 
of Dr. Brown, Political .A^ent at Manipiir, was also utilized for illustrations of the 
Manipuris and neighbouring tribes; others were sought elsewhere, and quite recently, 
after the work had approached completion, the Chutid Nagpur collection was enriched 
by the artistic labora of Messrs. T. F. and Tosco Peppd. The latter gentleman, at 
my request, proceeded into wild parts of Singbhiim and Keonjhur, and brought his 
camera to bear on some of the most primitive of human beings, the Juhngs, never 
previously sul^jected to the process. 

It will be observed that the plates ore not referred to in the body of the work; 
this was unavoidable, as, while putting together my notes, I did not know what illus¬ 
trations I could have, and the manuscripts of the different chapters or sometimes of 
sections, were sent to Calcutta as completed. Explanatory notes and references 
to the pages of the work in which the tribes illustrated are described have, therefore, 
been given with the plates. 

The cost of publication of a work which had thus advanced from the modest 
project of a catalogue to a copiously-illustrated quartu volume of considerable dimen¬ 
sions, became matter for serious consideration ; but on application to the Government 
of Bengal a grant of Bs. 10,000 was accorded. Steps were now taken for an 
immediate cximmencement, and in May, 1870, I received the gratifying intelligence 
that Dr. Thomas Oldham, Superintendent of the Geologicjil Survey ol‘ Inrlia, and 
Mr. H. Blochmann, of the Maiirasah College and Secretary of the Asiatic Society, 
had kindly undertaken to superintend the printing of the Ethnology on the jiart 
of the Council of that Society; and to those gentlemen, both so well-known to the 
scientific world, I am deeply indebted for most valuable advice, and for the unremit¬ 
ting care and attention they have been so good as to devote to the work in the midst 
of other arduous and important duties. Dr. Oldham specially took charge of the 
illustrations, and I am informed by him that the success of the plates is duo to the 
ariistic skill of Dr. George Wallich, London, who, as a gifted artist and one of the 
first photographers of the day, was specially qualified to underteko the duty of seeing 
to their execution, and without whose guiding hand a result so satisfactory could not 
have been attained. At considerable inconvenience, he at once, on being applied to, 
undertook the revision of the lithographs. Messrs. Hanhart have also ably carried 
out his suggestions. ^ 

It will be found that I fim myself responsible for the accuracy of a large pro¬ 
portion of the descriptions given. During my Asum career, I was cm[doycd in various 
expeditions amongst the hill tribes, and always kept journals of such trips. Some 
of these had appeared in print in different publications, and I knew where to look 
for them, but the manuscripts of the remainder were lost to me during the mutinies; 
and from this circumstance, and the want of other material, my notices of some of 
the Asain tribes are not so full as I should like to have made them. But I did not 
•confine myself to my own reminiscences. I availed myself of various other sources 
of inforqiation, gleaning from all published works that I could find bearing on the 
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subject, and frcelj using valuable original notes drawn tip At 
friends in different parts of the <x>imtry» for whose contriWtionft I now- 
my grateful acknowledgments. 

I am especially indebted to Mr. T. E. Eavenshaw, c. 8., CoHahiftdioneJr of the 
Province of Orissa; to Captain W. L. ^am^ells. Boundary Commiswioner, Bengal 
and Eewa; to Babus EakhaldasHaidar and Kalidas Palit, and Mr. X*. E, Eorbes, 
all Assistants to the Commissioner of Chdtid Nagpur; to Mr, 3. S’. K. Hewitt, 
Settlement Officer, Central Provinces; Captain J. Johnstone, Assistant to Superin* 
tendeut, Katak Tributary Malials; Dr. W. H. Hayes, Deputy Commis^ner of 
Singbhum; Mr. W. Atkinson, of Eajraalidl; Mr. W. Eitchie, District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Singbhum; Mr. V. Ball, of the Geological Survey of India; 
and Dr. J. M. Coates, Superintendent of Jails, Hazaribdgh. All the above 
gentlemeu I have to thank for supplying information which they will find embodied 
in the following pages. 
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A bbwe, or headman, 2t>3,21)5, 299. 

Al>on{;ya trilw), 61, 66. 60, 67. 

Abhiram Bingh, 179. 

Abor Nagas, 39,114. 

Alw tribes, 18, 20, 21, 22, 36, 40 ; vocabularj’, 73; 92,114, 
•327. 

Achhik tribe. 06. 

ArouUvm feroT, 16. 

Adal, a hero, 231. 

Adi Budliism, 79. 

Admiira, kiitt; uf Guiir, 310. 

AlWi'an tribes, lltioiiuunas, 67; 63.119. 

Agariah tribe. 196,2(X), 317. 322 ff. 

Aganr&l4s, 312. ' 

Aghunna, a village, 159. 

Agin, a goddess, 231. 

Agorias, 221. 

Agra, 322. 

Abiri Pipri. 209, 211. 

Aliir trilw, 227. 314. 

Ahom trilie, 6. 77. 7S, 79, 80, 82. 83. 

Aboni voeabularv, 69. 

Aietigya Miri tribe, 29. 

Aka, or Auka, trilK.‘,22; 37, vorabnlarj', 73, 95. 
Akbai’n&mah, 169. 
alcban jatru, or cake festival. 320. 
ikhra, or dancing place, 198, 203, 248, 259, 261; vide 
durb/ir. 

Aloinnra, king of Btimia, 5. 

Ahitmi. name of a chief, 19. 

Alunga, name of a chief, 19 
Aiuu^b, 232. 

Anamese, 119. 

Andamanese, 133. 

Anduripat, a hul3' monntain, 132. 

Anderson. Dr. J., pref. ii. 

Audhiar, a god, 231. 

Angami Naga. tribe, 39, 41, 46, 53; vocabulary, 71, 76. 
angels, fallen, ideas of, 186, 231. 

Angdl district, 291. 

Aika, or Aka, triiie, 37. 

Anka Miri trilie, 36. 
ant>bill, vide oatlis. 

Anungrua. a village, 115. 
aoox rice, 33. 

Apbyokumi tribe, 114. 

Apia, a hero, 231. 

Apongnia, a Garo goddess, 59. 

Appa Sahib, 225. 
aqueduotBof bamboos, 61. 
arhar (Cajanus Indieus), 227. 

Arracan, -Mi, 112,113, or Itukbeng, 113. 

Arakanoan, 112,113. 

arrows passed from village to village as a summons to arm, 
171; national emblem of Hus, 191. 

Artkon tribes, 323. 

Arun, 102. 

Ari'uig Naga tribe. 44 j vocabulary. 75. 

Aryans, 1. 2, 79.80, 84,119,123, 125. 137, 138, 161. 162, 
163. 173, 178, 185, 200, 209, 222, 224, 265, 275, 286, 
306ff, 325. • 

Asadullali Fatban of Birbbuni, 164. 

Asafuddaulab, 317. 

Asal Fabarias, 263, 264,273. 


Asam. 1, 2 j history of, 6; name of. 6; kings of, 6; 6. 22,46, 
64,66,77 ; chronicle, 78; 82,84,92, 96,208,310, 321. 327, 
dma tree, vide Terminoiia tomentosa. 

Asango, king, 110. 
asHoJokat, a dye, 12. 

I Asilka Muni, 166. 
j astrologers, 289. 

I Asnr, 

; Asuras, 124,162,186, 221,231. 

Asnr tribe, 190. 

I Atkinson, W., 264,270, 271, 272. pref. iv. 

I Autga, a god, 269. 

Ava, 114. 

' Awakumi tribe, 114. 


B ada Deo. 278, 280. 

iSodtml Pen, vide Badial Pen. 

: Btwlial Pen, 278. 281. 

I Bodiatal, a Gond god, 280, 

i Biuliya Oonds, 278. 

I BiigfSis, a caste, 167, 327. 

j Bi^li Bhiih or tiger devil, or Bagheswar, £.4. 280. 

' Bilgb lioi's narrative of the origin of the Bantals. 209. 

Bagmundi, 173,176. 
i Baii-houga festival, 196. 

I bahni, a dance, 198. 

Bah-Towli Bonga feast. 198. 

i Baiga, or Byga, a class of priests, 129,130,136, 137, 148, 
j 231.229.232.277. 

I Bairi Sal of Kiikrab, 169. 

; Baitarnf. 163,156.177. 207. 

j Bakeswar, a god, 134. 
i Bakbt Baland of Deogorb, 276. 

! Bitlands, 230. 

! Balosoro, 207. 

i Ball, V., 16()», 161,177.178. 20:1, 204, 263,273,274, prof. iv. 
Biuiiangbati, 180, 182, 277. 

■ bumW. 19, 26, 61,116, 233, 234, 269, bamboo festival, 86; 

1(H), 220. ■ 

i Bamhuea ffiffaniea, 34, 141. 

Bamunipat, a liuly mountain, 132. 

; Bamra. 139.147,149, 282, 286. 

I Bamiiii Fat, 141. 

I ban, 103. 

I Bancura, 207. 
i Bandgeon, 171. 

Bangui, or Dophla tribe, 35. 

I Banbi, a goddess, 220. 

{ Biiiiias, 312. 

I Banjngis, a tribe, 44. 

I banners, 265. 
i Bansuri, a goddess, 149. 

I Baoris, a tribe, 138, 327. 

I Bapus, or priests, 97; bapneliong, 6. 

I Baradoo, ^1 of tile Gmuls, Ac.,' 135, 250, 278. 

; Barah Bliuiyo, 81, 83, 93, 139. 

I Bardhliamr, 17S. 

1 BariibWiiim. 173, 174^ 176, 176. 

{ Barai caste, 334. 
j Barak Kiver, 39. 

! Baraiida, a hill god, 258. 

I Barbaras, 102. 

I Barber caste, 324. 
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Darhat, or carponter caste,.32'1. 

Itarliona. a jjoadcss, 231. < 

iSorwA, 172, 221, 222. 

BuKitt, in Oil. N«fJ 1 iur, 180. 

tiamnlttfifulia,or Mfthua tna", 148,231, 281, 283, 310. 

llastar, 278. 279. 280, 286. ‘m. 

baclicl()w'I.aII,(iJ,<i4, 112, 141, 172, 247, 248, 272, 279, 

2U6. 

IMlio, {fotl of tbc Koubaris, 69, 86, 80, 

T5a/.i>ar tribe, 326. 

IicadH, 20, 32. 

KttaracH,,I., 90. 

IfelmfiuAH. an African trilie, 67. 

Iktillbril, Cupt., 19, 22. 

Dediiisffivld. Lt., niurdcnHl, 66. 

Bedo, u 208, 271. 296 ; aide Hero. 

Bi>dyaii, or wandering trila's, 320. 

M tree, vide Oeglo Maniiclon. 

Dela Penu, 296. 

Itelonja, in llolmr, 226, 264. 
lieiKia, in Oli. Nngnnr. 180. 

.De-nialwa, ojip. to Molwa, 22, 55*. 

Ikiidkar tribe. 149. 

Iteniah Koiidhs, 293. 
lien Ituja, 127. 

IJcro, tlie Mini go<l, 169; vide tledo. 
iNdelnute. 60. 

Hctli klicta, 1(59. 
lletiali Kftudlis, 203. 

Bgbai Karens, 118. 

Illiagndalta. king of Kauiriip, 79. 
lltKigalpiir, i:i9, 207, 206, 272. 
ilhagat Oruons, 268. 

Bhagavat, 128. 

Biiagcswor, or tiger god, 280. 

IlhainHaHitr, a god, 231. 

Bliakliur, 134, 

blinnwar, or circuit, 148, 234, 321. 

Itbimwar Palinr, 129. 
liharata, 102. 

Bhavisbya Parana, 269. 

Bbawaui, 147, 232. 

Ihelira, a trac, 198. 

Bbettiab, 82. 

Bhils, 161. 231, 244, 204, 276. 

Bl.fin, 147. 

Bliinda Purub, 116. 

Ubogta tribe, 129. 

Bliojnnr, 162. 

Bbo,) Itaia, 162. 

Bboroli. liiver, 36, 37. 

Bbor Wr in Siiigbbtira, 171. 

BinSiiilinrs, 168, 169,170, 284», 

Bbuindeb feast, 274. 

lllniiva tribe. 1.129. 1.32, 133,189. 144.149, 162.163, 167, 
174,178, 17SI, 186, 230,2i:», 2-17, 277, 285, IlOO, 326. 
Bhui.v(ra, 132, 1553. 

Bhmnia triln'. 148. 

BJiumiz, orBbumij, 116,124,151, 168, 161, 165,173,174, 
184. 210, 318. 

Biningya, or ISbnngiya, tribe, 81, 139. 

Bliuniya tribe, 1, 2,139.114. 

Blmpal Baja, 82. 

Biiiitan, 37, 38, 80. 84. 89. 95, 100,102. 

Bbiiyiw, 106 ; vide Barah Bhtiya 

Bibar. 12.1. 126, 126, 161, 161, 169. 170 ; town, 211; 212, 
222, 226, 310, 311, 313, 318. 320, 326. 

Bibiya trilw. 77. 

Bilni festival of the Mijis, 29, 80, 81. 

Byni, chief of, 90. 

Biji.was, a class of priosts.lOi. j 

Bindaparab, 17(5. ' 

Bind eUKte, 5124. 

Binmm race. 110. 

Birbliuin, Ki t, 2o7. 208. 263. 

Birch. Cajit. II. 0.. 184. 

Birbor tribe, 168, 190, 210, 218. 

Bim Bliiit, 22o. 

Birii Kiisalj/iir estate, 139. 


Bisa. 10,13. 

Bisbnatli, in Asom, 80, 
bisi, or unclean, 191. 
bisoi, a Kandli officer, 209. 
black tuaiJ paid to chiefs, 3o. 

Blwksuiltb castc^ 324.___ 

Blochmann, H., pref. iii. 
blood, marks of, in marriages, 819. 

Blunt Cnpt. J. T., 128,13(5. 

Boad District, 285, 288 290,292, 298, 290. 

Btido nation, 1. 88, 69, 78, 79, 80, 82; vocabulary, 93 ; 
109. 

Bodo flhoro District, 289. 

Bogle, Sir A., 113. 

Bnmiir, an Abor village, 22, 25,27. 

Bonai, 140,141, 144,170,180, 246, 217, 277, 286. 3S2. 
Borain, 141, 147. 

Bora Ibyo, 163. 

Bord<i1oni, a pIiuH) in Asam, 30. 

Bordn'aria Nagos, 39. . 

Borldibing Itiver, 9, 39. 

bori, or dt!{iendci)t, opn. to *Abor,‘ 22. 

Bor-Khauiti tribe, 6, 7. 

J{os Jh)ntaliit, 16. 

Boiirri, Mons., 14. 

Bt>v.ars, 133,134, 148,328,281,284. 

Brahtnakund, 13,18, 82. 

Brahmani Biver, 169, 263. 

Brahmans, intnalucedin Msni(>ur,49; in Kamrnp,84; white, 
134; of Shababad, 126;129, 137, 141, 168, 109, 185 
2(Kl, 8( lo, 309ft'. 

Brahmaputra, 1, 7,13; upper coarse of, 14; 16, 18. 22. 29, 
;i9,68, 80, 82,109. 


brass petticoats. 27. 

bridegitsmi, comes from afar, 218»; is honored, 312; among 
the Sadgops, 310; 319. 
bridgi's ill Brabmanutra valley, 16, 26, 98. 

Brijia tribe, of Palaman, 230. 

BrindaKan, 314. 

Brown, Dr.,_pref. iii. 

Browne, J. P., 110. 

Bucbanaii-Hamilton, 69, 04, 66. 125, 130, 128, 139, 101, 
102, 207, 204. 2(59, 272. 318, 320, 326. 

Buddha, son of Aiiiaua, 162. 

Bndh aya. 126.1(5.3. 

Bndliism. 79. 80, 81, 104, 105, 112, 117, 27(5, 381. 

Buijwiar tribe, 148. 

Buis, a tribe, 139. 

bnklio, a class of priests, 116. 

Biikil Mariam, 119. 
bullfights, 07. 

Bultistaii, 96. 

Biiiidd, 172. 

Buniya tribe, 147. 

Bura, a Kandb god, 286. 

Biira Bouga, 187, 188. 

Bura Buri, an Asainese gud and goddess, 88. 

Biiro Deo, vide Bara Deo. 

Bura Pen, 281. 

Bura Penu, a Kandb god, 290, 397. 

BuriaMai, 22<). 

Burinji, As&ni chronicle, 78. 

Burmese, 82, 88.112,118; vocabulary, 120. 

Bursa Gonda, 27S. 

Burton, Id., murdered, 66. * 

Butan, vide Bhutan. 
liuteafrondvea, or palAs tree, 190. 

Bdt tribe. 69, (50, 88, 96, 97; vocabulary, 107. 

Byga, vide Buiga. 


C acobeo, old name of the Singpho tribe, 9. 

Caldwell, Dr.. 2-14. 

Camalr. Captain, 170. 

Campbell, (JoL, 288. « 

Campbt^U, Hr. A., 90, 10(». KH5. 

Campbell, Mr. G., 139,162, 317. 

Canayese vocabularj', .3(®. 
cane petticoats, 30. 
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cMtea of the Hindu*, 30S. 

Citthny Shano, 44. 
cenotaph*, 43. 

Central India and Centrd Provinces, 188, 136,139,161, 167, 
282, 243,275.278,317, 318. 

Oeylou, 106,126,163; vide Lanka, 
oha. Bosfrontalix, 16. 

Chachng, Raja, 111. 

ChaiWsa, 17^, 182,183,191.197, 203. 

Chai Cbanina, 209, 210, 211. 

Chain, or Cnuine, caste, 324. 

Chat, or Chalnad, a g(xl, 268, 271. 

Chajuakpiir, 149. 

Cliam4rs, 3^. 

CImnda Gusnlu, a god, 269. 

Cbonalk Dcsutii Bouga, a gud, 186. 

Chanda, a godihtsH, 130, 268. 

Ctentda Dislrict, 167,278. 

Cbondals, 124, ^)5, 308, 326. 

Clhand Bhakh^r, 134,136,231. 

Choudo Bonga, 214. 

Chaudu OinoT, or uioon, a goddess, 18(!. 

Chandraghnrt District, 291. 
chang-garh, niuiie of the Miri houseis, 2ii. 

Chongtioi Nagas, 39. 

Cbaiigsen, a Kuki tribe, 45. 

Cliardwar, Durrnng District, 37. 

Charipak, a Raldin goddess, 87. * 

uhAsn, or t&w, 322. 

Chatamia, king of Asam, 6; adopts liindnistii, 6. 

Chatna, 211. 

Chaim, 170, 219. 

Chattisgarh, 130, 137, 264. 

Chaulmi) Ihijputs, 230. 

Cli«lwar, Lukkinipdr District-, 3ti. 

Chenchwii tribe, 167. 

eheriii, a kind of divination, 270. 

Cli.!ros, 2,124, 126, 1(51,1(52, 163.212, 222, 225. 

Cbcrra, a Knsiii state, .56, 

Ohttrwa Kaur tribe, 1 !57. 

Cliivks, a tribe, 28ti, 326, 
chignons, 20. 226. 

Oiiudol, a god, 130. 

Cbindwara, 280. 

Chinese, 112, 187 m, li>2n. 

Chiuiiu Kimedy, 288, 2tK), 292. 

Chitariu festival, 268. 

chit, a term for foreigners, 264. 

Chitawur, a fhnty. 2511. 

Chitor District. .165. 

Chtlragnpin, or CLitrii Se-n, 313. 

Chittagong, 46, lOil, 111, 113. 
cha/t, n fibre, 108. 

Choin Mani, a Jlishi. 127. 

Chokeng (loliain, a Khamti chief, 14. 

Cborail, evil spirit, 258. 

Cbordewan, a malignant spirit. 261. 

Chorihachii mountain. 88. 

Cliristianitv, 247, 260,264, 267. 

Chudrs, 308. 

Chunrs, or Chu&rfs, 174,176. 

Chukupha, king of A.sam, 6. 

Chdiikata Mishmis, 17,18, 24, >12, 206. 

Chuni'ir, 128. . 

Chiimi Itmnhu, of Manipur, 49. 

Chnria, a plaeu, 173. 

Chntia nr Eaehuri, 1,2. 

Chutia, Durniug District, 77, 79, 8i); vocabulary, 93. 

Chutia Miri trib(>, 29, 

Chiltia Nagpur, 124, 126, 129, 131. 168,159,160.162, 
164; origin of liajnhs of, 166,168^,169, 177,192,210, 
219, 221, 227. 2511, 213,2-16, 263, 265, 278. 308. :109, 310, 
311, 316, 320, 321. 826. 

Clnilupha, an Ahom tdiief, 77. 
cievelaml, Mr. A, 265,266, 208. 

Coates, Dr. J. M., 274, pref. iv. 
eockfighls, 190. 

I'ocks sacriCiei'd. 86,132,1518.141, 198. 

Colebrooke, 31<>. 


Comber, Capt., 18. 
consuieuoc, ideas of, H7. 
conversions to Uudbism, 97,126. 

conversions to Christianity, 207; vide Chriatianity and mis¬ 
sionaries. 

conversions to Hinduism, 78, 82. 84,89, llO, 120,130. 
conversions to Islam, 2, 89,324, 326. 
copper-mines, 178. 

CoptU tecta, 16. , 

■ isitton, cuHivation of, 26, 66,103, 114. 
j Cuwhir trilje, 136. 

I eJoation, ideas regarding, 69,186, 231, 266, 296. 

' cremation, 202. 

I crosses, 13, 26. 

! crows, forn\erly wliite. 187. 

I Cuttimk, vide Katak. 


D al)gnr caste, 321. 

Dadnve (londs, 278. 

I dAho. a kind of tillage, 246. 
i Daiuliooug, 114. 

Daknai. a goiidess, 129. 

I dAlikatarf, 199. 

i Daiuiyi, a pliMje in the Lnkicinipur District, 30. 
Ddmau-i-Koh, 208, 263. 

Dauiipaon, a Mishnii god, 16. 

Danindiir Itiycr, 121.158, 208, 209, 211, 218, 227* 246. 
Daraiirai fi^stival, 198. 

ditnces, vide jitjnr, iumliir, war dances, terruib, khariali, 
kiirm, rasa, dawA. huhui. 

I Dandak.a Forest, 163. 

I Dandsona Bliuiyas, l>t5. 
i DAngargarh, 278. 

I Daiiu, or Danawas, d(?ities, 231. 

1 dAo, or dhao, 8,11. 33, -lO, 47. 

1 Dapha, 10. 

I Dai>ha Bhum Mountain, 13. , 

I Danins, or Dophla-s, 22; vide Dopblns. 

dnrbdr, tir dancing gioniul, 141,11.5 ; vide akhra. 

DarliA, tutelary god of the Kills and Oraous, 129, 132, 198. 

, 2a>. 257,258, 268. 

Darjeeling, 1(K), 

.Dosarna, ten forest forts, 164. 

) Divspalla District. 285. 2lhr. 

' Dasuin Pal, a deitv, 141. 

Dasyus, 124,161, :K)7,309. 

Datar, 219. 

Daulnniinli, 278. 

Davies, Mr., 184. 
dawn, a dance, ] .35. 

dead men eaten by Hirhors, 220; vide ofruLs. 

Debroghar in Asnni, 8, 22. 
dekachnng, bachelors' i(all,61, lit. 

Deko Ilivor, -tt). 
deluge, ulcus of, 188. 

Demaims. a class of prleste, 27o, 274. 

Deisla. a class of priests. 86. 

Deodars, or sooth sa 3 ’cra of the Abors, 25. 
deoganta-s, or metal bells, :t2. 

Deogrvh, Central Provinces, 276, 

I.)is)ri Chutia tribe. 78. 

Dcoris. or Akn priests, 38; Deori tribe, 78. 85, 141. 

Deosliis, a class of priests, 85, 1*2. 

Deota Sara, 141. 

Desauli, 187. 188. 261; Desaidi Bonga, 190, 198, 2(Kt. 
Desauri or .Tani, a pric.st, 289. 

Desk Bhuivas, 1-4.5, 

Devi, 220. ‘ 

Dewimgiri, Tomj)l(’ of. 08, 

DhAlhbuui, 116.173, 176. 170, 177. 178. 182. 

DliAngarl)n.ssn. 111. 

Dhangars, or OrAon.s, 141, 245. 

Dliarm Dcotft, 141.147. 

Dlmniii. ISO, 256, 29(5. 

Dliarli. gialdcsa, t29. 131, 14S, 261. 

Dlianrcl Srngli. iitice.stor of the Kiijas of Koiim, 23>>. 
Dlickaual. 152, 153. 

IdiiiM.iI tribe, 82, 88 ; voealiMlnry. 93. 
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Dhiinapwr, 83. 

Dholbhnm. rii/e Db&lbhflin.' 

Dholi Goiids, 378. 

Dholla River. 78. 

DLomionff, a (jod, 88. 

Dhutnknvia, vUc bachelors’ hall, 247, 248. 

Dliunsiri River, 30, 83. 

Dliur Gouds, 283. 

Diiurnm, or Dhama Rpjuh, 96. 

Dlvurwe Gonds, 277. 

(li, a jirofijc iti Asainese names, signifying ‘ water,* 87. 
diamonds, U>3n, 170 a. • 

Dihong River, 18,19, 22. 

Digara River, 13,16,18. 

Digi District, 280,291. 

Dilii Korwas, 125, 220. 

Dihing River, 39, 40. 

Dihung Alwrs, 30. 78. 

Dibong River, 34, 35. 

dikos, or foreigners, a Kol term, 172. 

Dikmng River, 78. 

Dilii, a village of the MUhmis, 14. 

Dimapnr, 2. 

Dinajpur, 1(J2, 

Diiiga Ponnu, a god,'297. 

Dingong or Sikliim, UK). 

diokoras, holy vessela of the Garos, 32. 

Dipadhi, ruins at, 222. 

Dirjmo River, 22, 28, 80. 
divinaiiou by oil, 188; vide ojha, 191. 
d..gs, 327. ■ 

Duinia, or Bralmiapntra, 87. 

Doisn, a paigauah, 172. 

DoljAtra, 314. 

Dom caste, 77, 24-4,308, 326. 

Don joiigtua, a Garo goddt^ss, 59. 60. 

Dixdittie, Revd. .1., 193 ». 

Dopblas, or Daplaa, 22, 35 ; vueabuiary. 73 ; II6. 

Doniwaa, a GoucKribe, 277. 278. 

JJiisnd, nr Dosbad, caste, 326. 

Dovaiig River, 39, <12, 44, 53. 

Dravidian, 2, 92, 103, 119, 121. 138. 139, 140. 149. 152. 
159,162.207,222, 223,225, 22t5, 243. 344». 24«, 859; 
eyi:, 273; 281, 309, 325, 327. 

Dripnatli iiihi of Eokrab, 170, 180. 

Droese, Mr., 272. 

Duunivabs, a mongrel race of Siimpbos, 10, 12, 12». 

Dll River. 13,14. 

(luarklianda, a ceremony. 318. 

Duar Pahar, ii god, 129. 

Dimr.s, 8-1, 88, 96. 
dub grass, 316. 

Dubri, in Asam, 80. 

Dudha Alai, 220. 

Diidli Kaur tribe, 137. 

Diidkusi, 102. 

Dula Deo, a Gond god, 280. 

Diilhadeo, a god, 134. 223. 

Uulukri, a village, 149. 

Dulmigiri, .a place, 61. 

Dura, a sylvan go^ 129. 

durliar, tlie dancing ground, 141, 145. 

Durjun Sal of Kokrah, 169 n, 

Durrung District, 22, 87, 77, 84. 

Dussera festival, 50. 

Diviira Gosiiiii. a god, 268. 

Dwarka River, 263. 


E aka tribe, 102. 

I Eastern Archipelago, 1,51. 

Kden Lt. F. G.. 14, 22; Uon’ble A., 95; pref. ii. 
Eel) River, 136. . 

Egerton, K., M8. 

eggs used in worship, 57, 86. 

Kkasi, 221. 

Ekhir Ronga, a deity, 188. 

Ekthumba tribe, 102. 


elephant flesh, not eaten, 88. 

Etwra, 128. 

Enghnn', a feast of the Konpliis, 52. 

English, their descent in Ac eyes of sayhgos, 26,69, 116. 

185, 265; a whbtling race, 68; 210. 
m .silk, 32,101. 

E-u and Tha-nai. parents of mankind, 116. 

Euphorbia, 86, 86, 89. 268. 

eyes, grey, of R^pdts, 79; of tho Drayi dians, 273. 


F -Hian, the Chinese traveller, 118. 

Famine of 1866, 214. 

Fakhials, vide Fhakis. 

Fath Khdn DoAM, 211. 

Fayrer, J., pref. i, 

E'icus refiptoea, or pfpal tree, 251. 

Firth Report, 163 «. 

Fiji Islanders, 119. 

Fi'rnn, an Aka god, 38. 

Firengis. their origin, 60. 

Fisher, Major, 68, 84. 88, 109. 

Fitch. Ralph, the old traveller, 96. 
flutes of the SantAis, 214. 

Forbes, L. B., 230, pref. iv. 

Forest forte. 164. 

Forest of Dandnka. 163. 

fowls sacrificed at Suttee shrines, 138. 

friendship among OrAon women, 253. 

Frye. LI. J. P..294. 

Future life, ideas of, 21, 205, 266; vide Paradise, Hell, 
i Creation. 

I Fuxo, an Aka god, 38. 


adbAs, or Gudwas. a Kol tribe, 279. 

Gnkhind, chief of, 12. 

I Galluin Gam, a Misbmi chief 15. 
i game laws of the Malcrs, 269. 

I Gants, or heads of families, 10, 19, 23, .35. 

! Garnik caste, 77. 

I Gandas, a trilie, 286, 325. 

Gaiigabangsis, 167. 

I Ganga Narain, 174. 176. 
i Gaiigara, a Guild god. 280. 
i Gangpijr, 140.14?, 176. 178,180. 246, 323. 

Ga-nhat, a goil of the 8ingphos, 12. 

' Gaujam, 286, 286. 

< Gaiiram, 232, 233. 

' gnnthi, or knotted string, 145. 
j Gareris. or shepherds, 317. 

! Garhu-Era. a goddess, 188. 

j Garha-Mniidla, 275. 

I Gaijliat estates, 147. 

i Garo Hills, 91. 

j Garos, 1, 22, 56, 68, 88, 92; vocabulary, 9.3, 95; 109, 115. 
141. 202. 

i Oaur, in Rengol, 78, 310. 

I Gaurinath Sing, king of AsAin, 6, 9. 

Gautama, 8, 126, 126 163. 

Gavilgarh Range, 161, 231, 275. 
papal hull, 116. 

I geimo, a kind of tahn, 43. 

Gharfb Nawaz of Manipur, 49. 

GhasI tribe, 185, 825, 326. 

Ghatw&ls, guardians of the passes, 173, 327. 
ghosen, a musical instniment, 47. 

GhttttiuiBbee, a Kuki god, 46. 

Ghy-ghAsi Miri tribe, 30. 

Ghylongs, or priests, 97. 

Girijo, a village, 172. 

Girgaon, 83. 

Glasford, Col. C., 279, 283. 

GoAlas. or Gopas; 2, 165{1. 178. 186,100, SW, 314 If. 
goblins, 117. 

godna, or marks, 132,191,323; wife tatooing. 

I Gohet, a divinity, 131. 

I Gola Parganah, ^)9, 210, 219. 

' goids'asbers, 3L 
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goldwiuhtngA, Iflfi. 

Oonosika, 163,16(i. 

Gondf., 127. 146, 1.67, 222, 224.226,229,2.30,232,243. 

269. 270 IF; vcxaliiilivrj', !102; 322. 

Gondwaiiil. 231, 27.6. 2S6. 

Gopas, or GoAlns, 800, 314 ff. 

Gor4khpur. 120, 161,102, 318. 

Gurkhas, 130. 

Gor, or Goiilii caste, 190. 

Qoviiidjiiir, 171. 

Gowujpiira, 68, 82, 88, 89. 

Gowhatty, 37, 80. 

Gram Dcot&s, or villaffo gods, 321. 

Grant, C., 2851«. 

Grant. J., Sarishtahdur, 104. 

Griffiths, Dr.. 14,16. 

Gripuvali, a loytlitc rock. 298. 

proves, saered, 129, 132, 141, 177,180, 88, 258. 

Giiami Napas. 63. 

GuJwns, or GadhAs, a Kol trilx', 279. 
pni. or friend, 263. 

Giijrat, 216. 

pninki, a ti'nn for a kinp, 103. 

Gi'misar. 28.6. 2tM'», 2(13. ^ 

Guinu Gnsahi, a a'od, 20!*. 

(IniidnK Uiver. 105. 

Giiruiip trilic. ]03. 

Giittinri. in Golii Perpanah, 210. 

Ova. 12.6, 162, 320. 


H ahraphat, .68. 

luulhari. 2*J2 ri. 
Union trihe. 1**6. 


llnjonp trihe, 87. 89. 
lliijn, tcmiilc of, HI*. 

Hii in. tliir Koch leader, 89, 90. 
llam-ho, or |«-nutis. leS. 

Haiichop t'easl in Manipur. ,60. 
llaiip. or Ilwaiip. trihe. 103. 
lliinhart; Messrs., prof iii. 

Hnnnay, Col.. 78. 79. 

Ilanuniaii, the ape pcneral, 1<)5, 140, 117.22(.t, 321. 
Ilara Diitlie. 2iK*, 
llavi, an Aka pod, 38. 

Itari caste, 77. 

Harihar testival, 198. 
llarihas. a caste. 120. 

][a Tsntiplsa Dvn.aslv, Si. 
fmiifv inthn\ a. hird, 47- 
Jlanphton, ISt. 

Hava, 105, 21.6 «. 

Haves. l,*r., 181, 191 n., pref iv. 

Hazui Kacharis, 83. .SS. 

Hazarihapli, 1519, 2o7. 208, 2(i9, 245. 

liazarikoau tribe. .17. 

hell, ideas of a. 117, 102.^204. 

Hempatiiii. a .Mikir pod, •64. 

Heinsiinp. a pod, li*i. 

Hera Itonpo il-stival. lt*S. 

Herodotus, 221. 
heron. 327. 

Heseliueyer, Eevd. ('. II., 37- 
llcuiiia. a tribe. 111. 

Hevvit, A. F. K., 147. 148; pvoi. iv, 
niaup ieiist in Maiiipiir, 60, 

Hill.Lt., 2tH>. 

Ilill Marias, vide Miirla Gonds. 


Hill Miria. a tribe, 22, 2S, liO. 

Hilo, a. Knki podiless. 10. 

Hindu (!lmtia trila-, 78, 

Hinduised Ahoripines. 123, 

Hiranian, the Garo Pluto, 5t*. 

Hirumba, or Kaehur, 109, 110. 

llislop. llevd. 8., 151. 167. 231. 232, 217, 27S, 280. 383. 
Ho. llHl i lanpn.ipe. 119; 12.6. 132. t IO. 1.61, 157. 15,9, 159. 
101. Iffi). 171, 177 i ineaninp. 17.S ; 19-4, 274; su)aTior to 
Mundas. lihuniij. and S.autiils, 2i*.>; .'eiisiliveue.ss, 200 ; 
212. 218. 231.*; voeahnhiry, 235 : 219, 325. 


liockey, 60. 

Hodgson, 59, 84, 89,102. 12.1,188, 161. 
ho, bore, boro, a 178. 

ho,ja dance. 198. 

Hoi cm xurq/iam, 273, 

Holi, or Do'ljntrA, 314. 

Holier tril)e, 157. 

How, Horaton-lio, divinities, 188, 
horse races in lllmtan. !*9, ](*1. 
llrusso, nr Aka tribe, 37; vocahnlnrjx 73, 

Huibu Goiids, 278. 

Hnli festival, 132. 

liftman sacrifices, 08, 78, 79, Ho, 147, 286 ; vide keddi, tokl, 
Ilundah. 152. 

Huiigoihun Brahmans of Manipur, 49. 

Hnnp trihe, 103. 

Hniiter, W. W.. 208, 301*, 211, 212, 233. 
lIuiTedparhi, 209. 

Iliisir Siiram, Tlmknrs of, 129. 

Hwaiig tribe 103. 


I brahim Khfin, Governor of Biluir under .lahiinglr, 109 
illi, or rice-boor. 185, 11*3, ]9f!. 
images. wotKlen. of deceased friends, 02, 

Iniimre tribes, 325. 

India, called IColaria. 161. 

Indian Arehijxdnpo, 119 n. 

Judinu corn, 33, 05. 
ivdifio, 12. 

Indii-ldiiiiese tribe, vide Lobitic tribes. 

Ind parali, 107. 
infanticide, female, 288. 

Insii-iplioiiB, 120. 
installation of KAjalis, Mn. 

insurrection of the Kols. 170 171; of tb.' "iantals, 2'*9. 
iron snieltei‘8, 187. 190. 210, 229. 

Irrawaddy, ift, 118, lit). 


J almlpur, 27.6. 317. 

jadiir, or jadura, a dance, 133; 197, 228, 254. 
ilapannalb, or I’uri, 100. ]7i*. 

■Tapniinal li Deo. the last Gaiigabaugsi, 107. 

.lapanuatli Sabi, llajali. 180. 

.Jiipariiilony liange, 11 1. 

Jape.Siir. 219. 

,lnp-maii,jbi. 213. 

Jnpo, a goddess, t)l. 
jntiaz. 31!*. 

iliiliira. or S.arn.a, 180 ; vide groves, 

.labir llurlii, l!*8. 

.laliir-Kra. 188,-HO. 201. 301. 

Jains, 173, 171. 178, 17!*. 318; mrfe Sariiwaks. 
.luiiuir Distriet, 10.6. 2!*0. 292. 
jaiyailliayii Singh, king of A,sain, 6. 

,1am, (be Iliinlu god, 25,511; vide 6 area. 

.lamira plateau, 222. 

Jaiianieyaya Uajali, 105. 

,lani. or liesiiiiri, a priest, 289, 296. 

•lainiioshlomi festival, 32], 

,larln>nd, a deity, 1514. 

Ja.sbi tir, 129. 1512, 15151. 151.6, 130, 1:D, 1 o8, 101, 2U*. 

221, 22.6, 229. 215, 291. 
ilatras, 2,61. 

.Tiiyadova I’ajiib, 102. 

Jenkins, Sir It., 370. 

Jews, in (tliina, 110; law book of, lit*. 

Hml.ln.210. 

Jhari Kmubis, 51]S. 

Huirkaiid, ll>55. 101, 10,^, 10t». 2no- 
Jluilabs. low Maboiinoadaiis. 80. 

Jlioria Gonds, 278. 27!* «. 
jhuui, a kirnl of cultivation. .61, IH, i. -’H). 
ibumar. a dance, 276 ; vide junibir. 
ll.iimka Hiatrie.l. 2,9!*. 

Jilmilli, in Sirguja, 1511. 1519. 

Jingsba, name of a ebiet, 15.1, 11. 16. 

Joboka Nupas, 519. 

•I L 


221 . 
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Jogini Tantw), 80. 

Jogw, 324. 

JoiiiiHtune, CajW. J., ISfi prof. iv.‘ 

Jolulia nisfc, 321. 
flotiialiii (ribp, 110. 

•Tnnuandliii. 13!). 

Juhuk tribe. 144,162, IfiO, 161, 11)0, 191, 21W; Tocobulary, 
2.35. 241251, 271). 300 . 

Jiiiuea Alng (.riln'. Ill, 113. 

jnniliir, a danfe, 132, 215; jliumar. 

duiu-niiiiia, an ofleritig, IDS, 

Jungle 4l'abidU, 134, ISO, 174, 205. 

JyiitJa, 6.4, 68. 


abar, in Bihar, Kol rnins, 161. 

JPL. Kacliar and Kacharls, 31), 43, 44,46, 46, 61,64, 
68, 61), 77, 80, 81, 82; vocabulary, 1)3; 109, or Uirutuba, 
KID, 110. 

Kaehu Naga tribe, 44i. 

Jcadatuha tree, 2iK). 

Kaiinur range, 128,165, 219. 

Kaiau, a Misliiui cliiel, 14, 15. 

Kaist, vide K^yasths. 

Kuklieiia, vide Siug(ibii»i. 

Ka-kbvcn, or Kaku, the Bunneae name lor Singpboi), 
10, iia. 

Ka.kliyun tribe, 115. 115 n. 

Kakia estate, 22'b 229. 

Knkn, or 8uigpho. 10. 

tdkiihiins. tlie great liollow bamboo, 19, 34. 

Kalalmudy llieiriet, 2V2. 
knlni, a imlse, 251. 

Kulauilninga least, 198. 

Kalaifabar, the icouoela.st, 1)0. 

Kulatii, 221. 

Kalia Adao, 2S2. 

Kalidtis I’lilit, Babu, 218, 259, pvel. iv. 

Kalilcii Parana, 89. 

Kaliiijav, 231. 

Kali n'orship, 109, 176. 

Kaliya. a snake king, 2l>0. 

Kalii Miver, 65. 

Kuluinaliigani, 58. 

Kainakbya Temple, 80,90. 

Kama], name of (lain jiriehls, 60. 

Katiiboiana, 119, l.’il. 

Kami, 114; vcwatnilary, 12t). 

Kaniiaa, larm laborers' 315, 

Kaiuicticha, vide Kainakbya. 

Knmjang tiibi> of Sadiya, Asam, 5. 

Kauipa, or Tiliet, 9.5. 91), ItHl. 

Kawraug, a village, 170. 

Kiimnii., 1. 6, 58. 78, 79, 80. 81. 82. 89, 90. loi), 139, 163. 
310.321. 

Kalian,j, 231, 310, 312. 

Kaiidli Maliabs, 149. 

Kandi-Konda Hills. 278. 

Kamira Duiidiiat, 285. 

Kamilas, a tribe, 285. 

Kambi easte, 324. 

Kangnika, a Naga giul, 43. 

K.animr Elver, 223. 

Kiiiisilra ea.ste. 32-1. 

Kapds, or eotUm Maball, 111, 
kariwi, a tree. 198. 359, 268. 

Kiimiui.s, a IrilK... 313. 

Karen, viaiiilmlurv, 71 ; 115, 116, 116», 117, .188. 

Kariamb Goiids, 278. 

Karibari, .58, 

Karma I'eota, 258. 

karm, or karam, a danai, or Icstival, 133, 135, 198,251), 
331. 

K.'ivo Bvro, a god, 147. 

Kilo lliver, 170. 

Kurot.yu lliver. 8l. 

Kasai lliver, 173, 208, 

Kasitt tribe, 1, 45, 64, 88, 104, lit), 115 «, 119,161, 202. 


K4«uki, the serpent king, 231. 

Katak (6it(»ck), 162. 

Katulye tionds, 278. 

Kauukauas, 246. 

Kanr, or Kaurawn, tribe, 136, 283. 

Kaurnwas of the Mah^bb&nit, 137. 

Kawdir (Kol P) tribe, 266, 

KiS,ya8t.h8.77. 312 IT. 

keiidi, or human saerifices, 286. 

Kei, a class of Miinipuris, 40, 60. 

Kekata, 102,166. 226. 

Kehdi. a genius, 117. 
kelikadtonha, 260. 

Kcmbang Uai tribe, 103. 

Kengra Barsa, a Goto god, 69. 

Keok tribe, 114. 

Keonihor, 140,144, 145,149,162,174,176,179,180, 247, 
277, 279. 316. 

Knot tribe, 77. _ 

Kepboo, or goblins, 117. 

Keranli tribe, 88. 

Kewot caste, 324. 

Kevungnatin. holy luonntaiii, 116. 

Kgi, or Kasia tribe, 119, 151. 

Kbii tribe. 116 n. 
khaikhietp, a kind of root, 12. 

Kliairagarb, 209, 211, 219. 

Kbalung tribe, 7. 

Khomba-Letielia tribe, 100, 

Kham, in Ciiina, ItX). 

Kiiauipa, vide Knmpo. 

Khamli tribe, 5, 8,12,14. 16, 49, 69, 97. 

Kliands, 243, 24-4, 276, 281, 286 il’; vocabulary, 302 ; 323. 
Ivhapok tribe, 7. 

Kbarakdia, 2t)9, 211. 
kliariah, a dance, 255. 

Khari Nagas, vocabulary, 71. 

Kharonda, Central Provinces. 167. 

Kbarria trilx*. 161, 163,163 «, 167, 158, 166, 176, 186,191, 
I9t!. 200, 218, 220; voeabldary, 236 ; 251, 274. 
Kbursuwau, 176, 178, 196. 

Kharwars, 2. 124, 125.136,148, 161,165,172, 2o9.21t - 
211.212.219,225, 265. 

Kbasi voeabukry, 235. 

Khatti Bbulyas. 14-1. 

Kbre KLeong, 114. 

Klu-ng tribe, 114 ; vocabulaiy, 130. 

Kbcong. or Anikiiuese, 113. 

Kbeongtlm tribe, 113. 

Klii;rlii, 276. 

Kbiendri, or priestesses, 270. 

Kliinkut, vide Kikuta. 

Khuuiba, 102. 

Khomoiinguo, a Kiiki god, 40. 

Khongjai tribe, 53. 

Kho tribe. 115 n. 

Klioyra. 129. 

kliuahs, or Kuki villages, 44. 

Kbiicboan, a Kuki gudJess, 45. 
j Klinkbra, vide Kukera. 

I Klinnii tribe, 44. 

! kbunt, meaning of the term, 168, 247. 

] Klmut. or tutelary god, 132. 

I Khuria plateau, 2lil, 224, 226,227, 229. 
j Kliurnkb, or Orfions, 245. 

I Kliwombo tribe, 102. 

j Khven tribe, 114. 

! Kliyi trik. 6i 68,116 a. 
j Kieliak tribe. 84. 

Kikata, 162,165. 226. 

kills, or tribal divisions of the IIos, 189,193. 
kilome. a play, J12. 

Kiranti, oy Kirali tribe, 102; vocalmlary, 107:128,129 266 
Kiraivu tribe, 102, ’ 

Kisau tribe, 127; or Nagesora, 131; 177, 226. 

Kiabn Cliaudra Eajab, P3. 

Klaiubu Penun, a god, 297. 

Koeb Bebar, 89, 96,163; vide JCooch, 

Kockua-aludeya iiibc, 69. 
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Koe) Kiver, 150,160,210. 

Koikon&l Uonds, 276. 

Koilabitutal Oonda, 276. 

Kuiria, a caste, 620, 621. 

Koiaor Put, a deity, 141. 

Koitor Gonds, 278. 

Kuketa, virle Knkera. 

Kokpatt vide Konk. 

Kokrab, vide Kukura. 

Koladyue Uiver, 14,113,116,130. 

Kol&m tiondfi, 278. 

Kolara, a deity, 231. 

Kolamu tribcB, and Kolaria, 2,124,126,120,130,131,182, 
161, 162, lo8, 160; Kolark, 161; 207. 221,222, 226, 
241, 317, 325. 

Kolhin, 168,177,178,170,180,182,184,185,101, 308. 
Kolia, or Korea, 230. 

Kolitas, 77, 78, 70; a caste, 317. 321 IT. 

Kbk, 103 , lot. 106 . 110 .125. 128 , 1.32,140, 161 ,212,216, 
230. 231, 2(i6, 276, 270, 283,284.308,300, 315, 326, 327. 
kong. name ofa creeper, 60. 

Knukan, Western India, 245, 260. 

Konki liiver, 88. 

Kmik, Konkpat, Konkpat Munda, 165, 178. 

Koocli, or K.'.di, 1. 2, 68, 77. 80, 81, 60,124, 243. 

Koo tribe, 116. 

Kopili Uiver, 30,42, 63,64. 
kopiii; 166. 

Kuraku, vide Knr tribe. ’ 

Kurainbi% a Parj'ana, 172. 

Koram Ootids, 278. 

Koiba, ill Cliattissarb, 136, 137. 

Korea. 134, 136, 276, 276, 278. 

Korea, 2:10, 231. 

Korkapatlah District, 280. 

Korwas, 125, 127,128, 130, 132,221 ; vocabulary, 235. 
Kosada Distrie*, 201. 

Kosala, or Gnraklipiir, 126, 

Kosiamb Oonds, 278. 

Kosi Uiver. 106. 

KoopOi tribe, 40, 51. 

Kriclt, Mons., 14,16, 20 
Knsbiia, 260, 311. 

Kroncli KoIk, 23(|. 

Krosha, a Mislimi ebief, 14, 16. 

Kslmti'vss {vide Uajpvits), 78 ; rod, 124; 126, 128,138, 130, 
106,‘306, 30<i. 308, 311 6'., 326. 

Kuchiiiipivi, a Naga god, 42. ’ 

Kukcra, or Cliutia N6gl>dr, 163 n., Ui-i, 160 n., 1/0,178». 
Kiiki iiibi'i 44, 48, 61, 63, 67 ; vocabulary, 75; IKb 111, 
112 . 

knkri. 103. 

Kill Gosaiii, a goddess, 268. 

Kulbu, or Teli caste, 324. 

Kuiimini, 127. 

Kuniur trilxi, 270. 

Kuinliiir caste, 324. 

Kuinbar tribe. 264. 

Kumi (ril>e,113, 116 ; vocabiibiry, 120. 

Kiimni, or Kiinbi, ,317. 

Kmnoiig tribe, 7. 

Kuinul tribe, 48, 49. 

Ktiubi. or Kiimiii. 317. 

Kunaung trila-., 10 
Kiipacbor trilie, 37. 

Kur tribe, 161, 221, 231.) ; vocabiilary, 235, 275, 280. 

Ituring tree. 270. 

Kurku tribe, vide Kur tribe. 275. 

Kurini caste, 70, 173, 178, 185, 210, 306, 308, 317 ft, 
327. 

l'mnm tree, 13-4. 

Kyeiidwyeu valley. 10, 30. 

Kyrim, a Kaaia statu, 68. 


L a, a gciiius, 117. 

Laklieri caste, 324. 

Lakhiui Singh of Kokrab, 160 n. 
Lala Chilragopta, 313. 


Lalong tribe, 1, 77, 78,83. 
l/al-latlii, 210. 

Lamas, another name ft>r Tibetans, 14, 07,100. 
Laingnm, vide Lhurigum. 

Lanka, or Ceylon, 105. 140. 

Latikah, a village in Tamarh, 171. 

Laos Sbaiigirls, 7». 
laiob vcMinbukiy, 69. 

I/arka KoIk, or ITos, 163,177, 246, 285. 

Lathiuii, Dr., 02,116,117«. 

Liitora, 10. 

LdyA, 213, 270, 

Ldhera, 140. 

Lepclia tribe, 88,100, 103, IW ; vocabulary, 107. 
Lernh, a bell, 117. 

Lbniigum, or Lauigam, a Kiiki tribe, 46. 

Likliu, 102. 

Liinbu tribe, 88, 102; vocabulary 107. 

Lingo, story of, 282. 

lipi, or lock, 187. 

lizard's skin iiseil in oaths, 204. 

Lodbinn, a village, 18.S. 

Lodbuia bill, 268. 

I/ogari, .1. U.. 110. 

Logan. Mr., 161. 

Lolia I’eunu, a god, 207. 

Lohardagga, 132,150 n., 100,106, 246, 250, 258. 
Loliitic trilies, 1, 02, 230. 
lokiiia. a Uaro terui, 64. 

Long, Ib'vd. J., 100. 
laiwrik Sumwara, 164. 

Luang tribe. 48, 40. 

Liigi'i, a goddess, 220. 

Luimtia tribe, 53. 

Liikkiiopiir District, 30. 78. 

liirbeiig, or rainbow, 177 ; a water snake, . 

Lusbai tribe, 45. 113. 

Liitbcr, Uiwd. W., 24.5, 216, 250. 

Lutkiiiii Uiirhi, and Lutkuiu liaraiu, 187.^ 
Lyniea tribe, 59, 66. 


abura. 183. 

inaelifiiis, or grninstorcs, 272. 
Alackciuic, A., 37. 

Miicpbcrson, Major .1. 281, 20t'l, 206. 

MacVii'iir, Captain, 288 «. 

Madbob, an idol. 

Madbub Singh, 174,176, 

Madliukar Singh, 160 ». 

Madbu Singh of Kokrab, 160 n. 

Madlin Siiigb, 210, 218. 

I Matlliyadesli (Gya). 125. 

I Madia Goods, e/V/o Maria Gond.s. 

Moiliaii Goiids, 157. 

Madras Presidency, 130. 

Madura Uajiili, 166, 167. 

Miidiirii, 221. 

Madyal Goiuls, 278. 

Magiidliit. 92,127,162, 22.5, 313, 315. 
Miigur tribe, 103. 

Magb Piirab of the IIos, 196. 
Mabal-barat, 110, 124, 131, 137. 
Mabii-Hutu, 188. 

Miibiiddii, a god, 277. 

Miibiideva, 2S2. 

Mabadeva Hills. 161. 

Maliali, a tribe, 32tl. 

Maliaiimria, orJWuttuck sect, 9. 
Maliii-Miiya, 220. 

Mabauiidf Uiver. 237, 286. 201. 
Miiliaiitis, or Maitis, 313. 
ni.tliari, a Garo term, t!3, 64. 

Mabiito, tile Alimda's deputy, 168, 247. 
Malialo trils', 129. 

Miiliitviv, 321. 

mil Ana tree, vide Jjassia latifolin. 
Alabwitsi, 231. 

Maibees, or pricstessoe in Manipur, 50. 
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Mui Dharli. MS. 

Main!, 224. , 

M.'iini Itivfr, 133. 

Mninon. a Guvo poddosn, 59. 

Mahipat, twblolanil ol’Hirgiya, 135, 223. 

Muitis, or Mahuiitia. 313. 

)[aitlau(], £ ieut, 131. ; 

Mi^jai-SingtabhiiTO, East of Sftdiya, 13. 

Maji Dcso, a^laoo, 28S. 
inaji, vt<fe miuiilii. * 

Mai tribe. 264 
M&kblulra, 138,26-4. 

Malairs, or Malera, vid« B&jnmlifili HU men.; 

Mai Bhuiya. tribe, 146. 

Maler easte, 324. 

Maler tribe, 207. 

Wdli caste, 82.1. 

Mdliab Kandba, 293. 

Mdliaha, or hill districts, 286. 

Malik Bavd, 211. 

Mdl raharids, 274. 

Mala, Mtilos, Maliabs, 299. 

Malw&, opp. to Bc-malwil, 22, 59,138. 246, 26-4. 317. 
Malva tribe, 138. 

Maiibhiim. 130.139. 151,158, 163. 166, 107, 168. 174 n. 

176, 2(t7, 210. 211. 219. 274 317. 
mandar, inandarg;bar, M2. 

Man-desh, 119. 
lUandla, 276. 278. 

Mangalore, 167. 

Maugli Kirant tribe, 102. 

Alauiksad, 278. 

Maiiilisoro. or is’ar god, 292. 

Maiiim, a (.taro giiibliwK, 69. 

Muni Nath 8iiig of Iluinguvh. 127. 

Manijiat. rirfe Mainpat. 

Manipur. 5. 41. 48. 19. 51. 110. 
lV]niii)iiiria, 9, -IS, •i-4 4.>, 48 : voeulinbiry. 75. 
jiiiiiijhi, a term fer iieliief, 166, 298, 291. 

Manjiii tribe. I.2S. 129. 

Manjbir, a tvik-, 32<i. 
jniiliiilia.s, 169. 

niaiiki, or Kaja, Itit!, 168 n 293. 

Mann, .Mr., 2i>8. 211. 212. 

Man-ne-pgha tribea. 117. 

Man Singh, a Sautal ebief, 211. 

Alanu, 3<>8. 

War trilK'. 127, 132,138. 264 

Maraiig Uuru, 187. 188. 199. 210. 214 229. 221, 2.57, 321. 
Miiriu fioiuks, 273, 27!>, 289. 

Marjet Singh, T'lija of Manipur, -tfi. 

Mai'o. a Mishnii aub-divi.sion, 18. 

Miirwiir, 179. 

Warau.o. in IJeivii, 231. 

MiiKori. llevd. 11T«, 118. 

Maanlipatani, 157. 

Matriii.song, an Asam eliief, 16. 

MathimlbaHis, 315. 

Matkuiu. 173, 1S,>. 

Miit,<..vij. kiiigiloin of, 81. 89, 102. 139. 

Miiwiis! KoI.h, 231. 

Maycng-Matoiig, 115 «. 

Mayurlibaiij, 141, lOO n, IStl, 207.277. 

MeiNiali. Dr., 44 
Mct.Vea. Snrgrtin. 44. 

MeCnlloeb, Major. 4S n. 53. 

McNeill'. Cajil. A. C„ 289. 

.Medi tribe, 1. 68, 59. 77. 82. 68, {)(.>; vtKfabulan , 93. 

Mivlii. |(i2,105. 

Mil'll Kai.liari tribe, 58. 89. 

Meelipuva, 58. 86. 

Mednipur Miilnapore). 207, 211. 264. 

Mi'islin Data, by Kalidasa, 264. 

Mi'gna Itiver. JU, 

Meinaro Kiver, 11.8. 

Mi'ilbet trilie, 4S, 49. 

Mi'iuiig trilH', '19. 

Mekong River. 11!). 

Meuib-i, 24, 25 28. 


Memoirs of Jabftngfr, 109 «, 

Menu. 123,124. 

Mergui, 117. 

Merinh sacriflees, 29, 286. 

Mericam Gonds, 278. ' . . - 

Merkand Gonds, 278. 

Mliang Mo, 8 god, 104 ' .i, 

Minotttiso, 5Mwlimi substUvision, IS; of yHniln,,3|l» ,., 
MidHs, otrClmlikata MisUmis, 18,21,28, 

Midlli, a Qaro goddess, W. 

Mien, 119. 

Migi tribe, 37. 

MiH tribe, 68, . 

Mikir tribe, 45,63; Tocabulary, 75. 
milk, not used aa drink, 34,103 n, 190,195. 
mines, 178. . 

'Milling Mpa, a Garo, 69 

M iri. tribe, 23, 28; orimw of name, 29, 36: vocabulary, 7,3, 
die. oirfeHill Miris. 

Mir Jumliih, 82. 

MiV/dpiir, 323. 

Mfi-Mipiir District, 128. 

MlNlidli, a Garo goddess, 60. 

Misliini tribe, 13, 26, 28. 

Missionaries. 116. 192, 204 206,296. 

Mithila, 92. 126,127, 322. 
mithnii, Don Jvinitalu, 16, 34. 

Mitbnn Nagas, 39; vocabulary, 71. 

Mitnnm creek, 117. 

Mixed trikes, 323. 

Mizba, a Mishmi siikdivisiou, 18. 

M leclichas, 124, 120, 3t.>9. 

Mwbi caste, 324 
Modis. 312- 
Moduting Range, 113. 

Mogong, capital of Pong, 6. 

Mohei'i. in Sirgujii, 132,133. 

Mob|iaui, mines of. 284 
Mohnrlib.'inj, vidi'. MayurbLanj, 

Moiliiilluinia, 132. 

Moi Miiri feast, 213. 

Miiiraii" tribe, 48. 49. 

Moir, ]>!'. li.. 22. 

Mon tribe, 118. 119, 151; vocnlnilary, 233. 

Mon Amim, 119. 

Mongmarone. vide Mogong. 

Alimilpi, 210, 214 
Moon, a goddess, 185. 
moon worship, 232. 

Mopgba Karens. 118. 
iiiorang, or tonmliali, 23, 24. 

Morang tribe. 84. 

Monjiig, 127- 

mouiitniiis, holy, 116, 132, 133. 

Mow tribe, 53. 

Mraiiidorig Itange, 113. 

Mi'oii triU', 113. 

Mru Ktiyeii tribe, 114 

.Mru.or Aruktiiiese. 113, li t: vocabnlarv, 12f*. 

Miiusi Irik'. 154 221, 23(>, 231. 2.*a». 

Mug tribe, -M, 88. Ill, 112; vocabulary. 12u. 
Mulminmadaiis (in Asain), 82, 84; in Oh fa id Nagpur, 171, 
188,276. 

Mubanuiuulan trilic.s, 326; vide eonversioiia to Islam. 

Muir. Dr. .t„ 162, 2'43, 24t, iXkj. 

Miijitlagi-ali, a Mishnii god. Hi. 

Mukliaa, deities of the Kareii.s, 117. 
mvkwnm tree. 268, 209. 270, 

Mukwglierry. a town, 292. 

Mulong Nagas. 39. 

Miimliri tribe, the same as the Munda trikr, 
loJ, viftv ivltinJa. 


Ifitb 161; name. 

0-0 li >’ 1-1* .?"*■ 217. 218. 229, 230. 246. 

249, 2oi), 2 o2, 2of., SJpl, 201. 3W; vocabulary, 235 ; 274. 


Mnndia Distriet, 148. 

miiinlu. u custom of the Koiipuis, 63. 

Mungol Mo, u god, KH, 
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Mu-nbat, ft gqd of th« SiogphoR, 12. 
Munifxli'i vide Manipdr. 

or mmjieta, India niftddw, 88,84. 
Unnlu in Patamao, 129. 

Hunun tribe, 68. 

Idttrfti, the lame m Mundae, 173. 
llarmi tribe, 103,106 { voaubala^, 107. 
M (utMchi, w Marpaai Goo^, 878,882. 
Murring tribe, 49. 

Muaabar eaate, 126,140, 
mtuioal dnstroineDte, 47. 
musk-deer, 16. 

mutidis, or groups of villages, 209. 
Mattucrfsect, 9. 

Mjram-ma, 112,113; vocftbolary 180. 


N ad, 268. 

NagftSms, 187,188. 

Naga Gouds, 87B. 

N4gara, a claiui of priesis, 167. 

Naga tribe, 88, 48,49, 61, ^; Naga legends, 231. 
Nagbangsis. 120,131,136,102, lOO, 107,177,221, 311, 
Nugesar, or Kisan tribe, 131,177, 225. 

Kag Puudarika, 166. 

or Kokrah, 170; etrfeChiitiA Nagpur; Nagpur, 
276.380. 

Nag raw, legends, 106, 231, 

Kiigri, a village near Ttancbi, 172. 

Nabuslin, story of. 307. 

Naia Uunika, or Raingarh, 274; vocabulary, 802. 

Naw, or NAyaka, a kind of priest, 213, 270. 

NAik Gonds, 277. 

Nai, or Napit caste, 324. 

NAmrup, a part of AsAm, 9. 78. 

Namsaiig, in AsAw, 40, 41. 

Namaangv'a Nagas, 39. 

Nauklao, 66. 

Nao Diliiug Kivcr, 7. 

Noodwar, Tezpiir District, 30. 

Nupbok, a Garo place, 00. 

Nupit caste, 324. 

NarnAlii. 275. 

Narsiughpur, 283. 

Nartang, a Kasia state, 66. 

Naspang, a Kasia state, 55. 

Nat fe-ibe, 320. 

NaucUa parvifoJia,2(Xi\ I’tWe krama tree. 

NaiigAuu (AsAm), 2. 

Negrais, Gape, 6K, 109. 

Negro types, 283. 
neina, a kind of taboo, 53. 

Nemlaug River, 13. 

Nepal, 102, 103, 106,124,161. 

Nliats, malignant spirits of the Singphos, 12. 

Nii Vihar. 89. 
ttifgm, 213. 

NisbAda, 123,128, 130. 
nokiiui, a Garo term, Ot. 

nokoba, or freemen; nokol, or slaves, among the Goros, 58. 
Non-Aryans, 244. 

Nongiar, a Kaki goddess, 45. 

Noiwlegulalion System, 260. 

Norok. a king of AsAm, 80. 

Noro Naraiii of Koch 15ibAr, 90. 

Nowatyab tribe, J10. 

Nuwgoiig District, 39, 63, 54. 

Nuiiya tribe, 68, 69. 

Nurnm, a Gond god, 280- 
Nustoo, a Garo goddess, 59. 


O aths, 168, 223. 294; vide ant-hill, tiger, ixsacock’s 
ibatlier, lizard's skin. • 

O’Donel, J. H., 116. 

Oegle Marmelwt, or Bel tree. 268,270. 
oO'al, eaten, 154. 

Ojhas. a class of priests, 4<j, 60, 85,110,187, 257, 278, 
OjbyAl Gonds, 278. 


NA^pAr, 
C.. P., 


Oldham, Dr. T., pref, isi. 
omens, 2()l. 

opium, cultivation of, 26. 

OrAons, 62.124,126,130,132,136,141, 167,169,160,162, 
163,164,166,166,168. 172.178. 186,198,216.217, 220, 
243,246 ff., 284. 266,207, 271,272, 279, 283,'284. 284 «. 
287, 300; vocabulary, 302, 809. 

Orisaa, 140,162,293,313. 

Or-NliondMts, 140. 

OrtAsa,322. 

OfAvAts, 3(2. 

Ote Borain, god of the Hos, 185. 

Oualong, a Tibetaa village, 14. 


P a-an Karons, 118, 

PAbs, a tribe, 325. 

Pacbet District, 167,174,176; P. Rajah, 318. 
pachwai, a beverage, 

PadAl Gonds, 278. 

PAdam Abor tribe, 21. 

Pada-i, 221. 

PabArias, vide Eajmahali hill tribes. 

PabAri Bhuiyas, 141. 

Pabari Devi, 179 ». 

Palm, or Kol priests, 129, 159, 168.186, 188,193, 247, 
258. 261. 277. 

Faikerab Kaur tribe, 137. 

Faiks of Orissa, 140. 
paik, a test fur witches, 199. 

Ikki tribe, 117. 

Palamau. 126, 120. 131,132,133. 138,148,163, Ifi, 170, 
172,196. 208, 219, 221, 227, 204. 

Palaong tribe, 119. 

Palasen tribe, 103. 

mtdii tree, e/rfe Buteafrondosa. 

Pal Dynasty, 81. 

PAKgarh, 164. 

Pallo Kiraut tribe, 102. 

Puuari, a place. 277. 

Panda vas, 131,137. 

Pangis, jKiisoncd bambn spikes, 20. 

PAiigora, a goddess, 186. 

Panibotia Miri tribe, 30. 

PanidA'aria Nagas, 39. 

PAnikas, a tribe, 325. 

Pani Koch, 87, 88, 90, 92; vocabulary, 93. 

Fankos, a tribe, 286. 

)mn.le«f. in ceremonies, 86. 

pan, or price paid for a woman, 192, 194.202. 

Puns, or Panvas, or Pouwas, a tribe, 286,286, 290, 325. 
PaoU Gonds, 278. 

Para, a village in ManbhAm, 176. 

Paradise, ideas of, 13, 46,115,116, 186, 204. 

PammAnik, 213. 

Purbati, 282. 

Parbatia Miri tribe, 28. 

Purbati KacbAiis, 83. 

PardbAn, a class of priests, 282. 

Parganaits, 209. 

ParhA idtiefs, 166, 167; meaning of the name, 168; 254. 
255. 

Pariieya tribe, 127,129,131,148, 281«. 

Pariahs, 3(t8, 325. 

ParisnAth, 139, 269. 

Paro. in Bliutau, 99. 

PartAbpiir, 138. 

Parulia, 176. 

Parvin, a deity, 130. 

Pasi caste, 324. 

Passin, 115. 

Pasung tribe, 103. 

Pat, a mountain god, 231. 

Patalipain, an Asamese village, 31. 

Patanawar, a tribe, 317. 

PAti trilw. 87. 

PAtkdm District, 166,173,175, 210. 

Patna, 159; (listri<'l. 245. 

Patna, in 8. Orksa, 288, 292. 
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f >utso, Bill; worn by tbr Tiunurse, 8. 10. 

’iitwn 3134. 

I’nwinibaiiB, I tO. 

J’liwri clan, 144; Pawri D««b, 144,147. 
peacock fcs;t.l>eri<, used iu ualUs, 2U4. 

i icjltops, 58 . 105 . 

[Vpi. 114, 118,110.208. 

Pemberton, o4, .55. Oft, 0(1. 

Penlos, or Pillos, 0(i. 

Peppo, .Messrs. T. F. and Tosco, pref. iii. 

Petta Kimedv, 200. 

Pbnki.s, or Pbakiids, a tribe on the Dihin^ River, 6. 

Phalli Miikuta Riijali, ancestor of the Chdtin Kfijcfidr 
Itujidis, 106, 245. 

Pliai-si Pen, a (Send Rod, 280. 

I’bayre, (kdonel 8ir 116 n, 118,110. 

Pheda hung tribe, 103. 

Plicdaiigkos, a class of priests, 104. 

Phibi-ya, a goddess, 117. 

Phi-pllo, a god, 117. 

Phudi Ohandra lUynh, 162. 

i diuuibankabn, or royal accession, 49. 

'idzu Pennn, a god,' 207. 
pilgrimages, 80. 

Kiidi Hills, 278. 

Pipn, 164. 

pirbi, the same as parlifi, 168. 

Pitb.anriu, in Sutiamba, 107, 172,173 n. 

Pitteri Pennn, a god, 207. ■ 
ploughshare, rapresonlation of Doriul, 238. 

Pochoni, and I’ochi, festivals, 81. 

Poeb tribe, 114. 

Point Palmyi’as, 208. 

I’oirou tribe, 53. 

Pokuria, near Chaibitsa, 203, 204. 

iiolyaudry, 08, 1()2. 

pidygainy, 12, < ‘i, 33, 30, 46, 64, 273. 

Fong, kingdom of, 5, 49. 

Pora. on tbe KocI liii'cr, 169. 

Porahal, 178, 18(.>, 183. 

Pow (insuin, a god, 208. 

Powri J»evi, 170. 

Pragiyotisluv, 80. 

Prunliit.a Uiver, 278. 

Priests, vide DwMbtrs,Deoris, (Ijha, llijowas, Tojaees.Biikho. 
Byga (.Haiga), Nagain, Sokhus, Mailiees, Tbimpus, Brah- 
mans, Pliedangkos, .Piihn, Sokba. Kbiendri, J’ardlian, 
Pungyos, Kaintil, llooshis, Beoda, Bapu, Lumoit, Ghylong, 
Naia, haya, Deiunnns, ,Tani, Desuuri, 

Prince of "Wales Island. 119. 

Ihitchard’s Natural History of Man, 110. 

Pnune, 117. 

property, laws of, (Kl, 98,103, 201, 294. 

Prwanrh.iy, 114. 

Pungyes, or Burmese priests, 12, 97. 
pun ji, a jialin leaf MS., 280. 

Puranas, 70,80. 1(>3, 125, 215, 2'16. 

Piirar.s, a tribe. lOOn. 

Piirgabaili. a deity, 12!). 

Puri, or .lagannath, 160. 

I’umiah, 80, 90. 

I’urulitt, 176. 

I’utiicn, a Kuki god, 46. 

1’u1iiul<>so Bistrict, 280. 

Puliniari, a Garo bat, 66. 

I'wo tribe, 117, 118. 


^^uuireing tribe, 63. 

R abba i rilie, 87, 90, 02. 

Itiidhu, goddcH.s, 314. 
I{agbaw,4l Gouds, 278. 
Bagbuuatli Singh Itujab, 174. 
Babe, 172. 

Ibtiiii, a demon, worslilpjicd, 326- 
rauibow, 177. 


I Ibiis tribe, 102. 

; Ka-I (louds, 276, 278. 

! Itaihas, opp. to Blidinliari, 169. 

1 Rajbausi caste, 88. 80, 90,100. 
i Ki^lkiili Bhuiyas, 1'16. 

Bajmahall Paliftrifis, or bill tribes, 181, 138, 102,163, 207. 
1 243, 246, 246, 267, 203; vocabulaiy, 302. 

I llftiuifila, 1(K). 

I Itajputs have grey eyes, 79, 126, 140, 276, 276, 311, 312, 
322; vide Ksiuitryas. 

Raiwdrs, a tribe, 320,327. 
lUkas, demons, 231. 

Rakasbos, 307. 

Rakbal Das Haidar. Babu, 211, 316. 327; pref. iv!' 

Kakfad Uajpiits, 311. 

Tvaksliail family. 126. 

Rama, the gcxi. 140. Ram Cbaiidro, of Awadli, 105. 
Ilsmnvana, blO. 

Itangarli, 127,129. Iftl. 170, 219, 22C‘, 263. 274; Ra&. 

garlia vocabulary, .'K)2. 

Ramknnda, in Palaman, 131. 

Itiimpiir Killali, 285. 

RAncbf, 172. ItKI. 

Raugpur. 79, 89. 

Ranghiram, in the Garo country, 60. 

Raiigtso, .1 Kachari tribe, 84. 

! Rankini, or Kali, 176. 

I Rapiaba, a Naga gcsl, 43. 

Kitra, wuntry coat of the Bhagfmtti, 310. 

I riisa dance, 215. 

I Rant tribe, 129. 

I Kaiitiu trilic, 277. 

j Ravensbaw, T. E.. 141.164,. 292, 208; pref. ir. 

Itawnn, tlic Ruklmbn king, lOS, 106, 

•Kaxic, a god, 268, 271. 

Rayctal, a Gond god. 280. 

1 Red Kiiiviis, 118; vocabulary. 120. 
j Iteignav, a feast of the Koupuis, 62. 

Ret Rebiing, a Garo gwl, 60. 

I Rett.iali Kaur triU', 137. 

i Rewa, 1 U, 221, 233. 280. 

, Reyalign tribe. 110. 

j Reynolds. H. S., 45 ; Mr. IF. J., 110. 
i K/iea nivra. 2o. 

I rice btH'r, or illl. 43. 

i Kiebiiidson. (kd., 182. 

! Rigaiii, abode of spirits, 26, 

Kigveda, ](!2. 
llikad, a giant, 282. 

Rima castle, M. 

Rishi, a goii, 87, 91. Riahi Salgong, a Garo god, 59. 

Risbis, 307, 3fK). 

Riicliie, W., 19(i; jiref. iv. 

Robinson, W., 36, 50, 
rogue’s language, !$20. 

Robtas, 120, 169. 24J5. 206. 
rom, a kind of indigo, 12. 

Roiigdauiya trilic, 87. 

Bong Lepcha tritK-, 100. 

Roro River, 181. 

Konghsedge, Mitjor, 170, 180. 181, 183, 286. 

Rowlntl, Col. E. A., 14, 78. 

Riibidas District, 106. 
ruins, ancient. 79, 161, 222. 

Rung-Sbar Pistrict, 84. 

Kupagiri, a village, 01. 

Russel, Mr. C. S., 288. 

Rya-ghada District, 289, 


S abaroi, vide Savaras. 

Sadgoiw, 316. ,‘116. 

Sndiya. iii Asfiiu. 2. 6, 6, 9, 13. 14.18, 77. 78. 
Sads, or Hindus, in Chdtid Ndgpiir, 172, 
Hagai, a custom, 138. 
sagui, or widow marriage, 321. 

Ss%tts, 312. 

Saietigya Miri trib(<, 29 
1 Haikwdi, iu Asftm, 7,14, 18, 20. 



IXDKX. 


Bnitfaawar, 317. ! 

Siikiarii, a ti'ibo, 32(1. 

Solpi, u (rillu^e, 172n. ' 

Sa^n^, a Garo frod, 07. 

n&l trcis, no. J07, 2J 3, 281. 201,271. 

Halt, t.ra(l(( in, 20 ; use uiikiiua’ii, 115. i 

Salween iliver, 118. ! 

Samnnfia Hliumi, 211 . 

Sambal|)ur, 70. 181, 245, 322. 

Saiiibcilia of Miiniptlr, 411. 1 

SariilotiAlm, nr Sutnlon^, !>. 10. i 

SaunudiK. Caijtuin, W. L., 225. 231, 2:i2. 233. 280 ; pn-f. iv. 
SaiidBRa or distilliug caste, 200 ; rule Siindi. j 

Sun)^i)ni 30,11. i 

Sangtns'usb. or etone-ctiUers, 321. | 

Santedia, or Sautal Parfraiialis. 207. ! 

SUnlnl tribe, JtHi, 116 n, 110, 121, 130,132, Ml. 151, 1 

168,160,104, 1C5, 175, 170. ]«5, 180, 100, 207,210, 

• 203, 273. 270 ; viK‘aluilnry, 235- i 

Santhas. a tribe, 13.5; rtVc Saont. ! 

, Suoiit, a Bliili.va clan, lit. 

S&niit, a plius? in Mciliiipur, 210. 211. I 

Skoiil, :i tvilic, 222, 223. j 

Sui'itasali lir.ilimHiiK, 310. 

Saniikila. 178, 170. 

Sariik, a Miri tribe. 30. 

Saranda llistricl, 178. 

S.'iratif'iid District, 201. ’ i 

•Siiraswata llruluTiaiiK, 310. ! 

Siiraswali, )^dcss, 313. j 

Karawaks, nr .lains, 106, 178. j 

Sarhiil InaKt, 160. 107. 213, 201. i 

uartia, nr grove, 120. 18(!, 2-17, 201. 1 

satani, a ki?id nf dieinatinu, 270. j 

Satiuiii.t sect, 32t. | 

.Sati (.Suttec), 137, 138. | 

Salpiira Range, 221. j 

Sartanjigiirb, 107. ! 

Sat Siintals, 211. ! 

Salsudraa, 320, 322. | 

Salu, an Aka (pal, 38. | 

Saurada Mali.'Uis, 201. | 

Saurs, or Sauras, viJe Suvains. i 

Savaras, or Soars, 120, M'J. 102, 103, 271, 276. 285 ; V(«‘a- j 
litdarv, 302. 

Savvid Ibrahim All, 211. • 

S.-Ot, I).. 01. i 

Sc.vtbians, 2.11. 

Scuiee, a Naga Btsl, 43. ; 

Scinrnungbur, ](.(6. j 

Seuirti River, 11 1. 115. i 

Heugnnitig, intcrcbaiigc nf meat, 25. | 

Sgau Kureil-x, 116 «, 117. 

Sbaliabad. 120,128,120, 151. 16-', 318, 320. ! 

Shalibiix Klian, a gciieriil nl' Akbar, 160 «. j 

Sham Alungh, a gisl, 10.1. 

Shan race, 2, 6, 7, 8, tl, 12, ‘It, 77, 78. 

Shaiigyai. 5. 

Shurgia)) Kacbari fribi‘, 81, 

Shaw. Lt. T.. 264 ff, 271. 

Shendu tribe, 113, 114. 

Shergbaii (Shergbottt), 170, 

Shcrpiir. 58. 

Sberwill, Col. Walter. 101, 208 », 217, 261, 271, 272. 

Sbikaria Deota, 132. 

Sbiku, a stream in Asiim, 22. 2(i. 

Shingsmi, a Kuki tribe, '16,113. 

Shivites,70,100, 111. : 

Sho, or Sliou tribe, 117: vofaimlary, 120. 

Sbriiu‘8, Sivite, RuJbisl, in Asam, 7tt. 

Siumh Gonds, 278. 

Siamese, 6. 

Siamese Vocabnlarv, CO. 

Sidli. ehiefof, 06. ■ 

#(/, puli' Euphorbia. ! 

Hikaa, or bliaugliy sticks, 158. 

Sikliaf, 210. _ 

Sikliar Rajputs, 311. , 

Sikhiu), 100; or Diiigoug. 100, 102, lo.7. 


Sikhs in ('hutii'i Naginij, 171. 

SUila, ill Mcdnipiir, 211- 
Silliet, 56. 

silk, 32 ; silkworms, 2(»1. 

Silitk Alior tribe. 28. , 

Simaliya Di.striet, 165. 

Siinan, mi Aka god, 38. 

Simailg people. 110. 

8im]>snii, Dr. R.. pii-f. ii. 

Simuria, n villngr. 271. 

siiHlnr, r.r vd b iul, Vtil, I3l, 101. 216. 273, 310, 321. 
singtt, or snn, 110. 

Sing ikiiiga, god ortho Hns. 1.50,18.5, 1.8(i, 213, 311, 221. 
Singlildmm. 106, 130. 130. 1.10. 157. 1,5.8. 1(13. ItiS ». 171, 
172,173,177, 170. IHO, 181. 182, 102,3<K), 207, 208. 
217, 233, 245, 277, 278, 3J3, 315, 310. 

Siiigilelii, 102. 

Siiigjiat, a god, 271. 

Sing))ho, 7, 0 ; meaning of the word. 10 ; affinitii's with 
other tribes, 12, 1!>, 30 ; voeabolary, 7], 115. 

Siiigrauti, 131. 

sirdar, a tone of tbc Bbmnij. 165. 

Sirgiija, 129. 132, 13:1, 13t,’l3.5, 136, 137, 161. 1(!6. IfC. 
221, 222, •-'23. 224, 226. 227, 230, 2.16. 253, 204. 275. 
278, -’MO, 281, 326. 

Sisi, in tbc Imkkimpur Di.stnel, 30. 

Sisupal ofAsaui, 78. 

Silabaldbi, 276. 

Sibiiig, 117. 

Siiariit feast, 321. 

Sivira-s, a tribe. t;i<fe .^avaras. 
skulls, kepi a.« meniofials, 3tt, 40, 68, 
slang, or rogue’s l.aiigiuige, 326. 
slaves. 51, 57, 58, 254. 
srnall-jHix, .53. 

Smitli, Captain, 280. 

.Sohagpiir. 223. 

Sohn|iur Distrlet, 21M). 

Stdirai festival. 213. 

Sokbas. a class of priests. '16. 100, 200. 

Somineu, a village near the llrabmaputra, 14. 

Son River, 128,162, 161. 

Somibudi, 210. 

Sunal Hirer, 190. 

Scinam-1, 196. 

Son gnu tribe, 63. 

Sonpur I'arganah, 171. 

Suutbal, pidc Saiitnl. 

Sorobisi Disiriet, 280. 

Soronia, or Kucliai'i tribe, 82. 

Soto Nngas, 39. 

Soul, ideas of a. 117. 

South-Westoru Frontier Agency, 173, 182. 

Sowiik, 165. 

Sri Dhamia, 111. 

Sriputicliainf fe-stival. 313. 

Steward, Alnjor, 42. 47, 111. 

Stirling, Mr., 140, 285. 

Stolior.ka, Dr. F., pref, ii. 

atones. U!«;J as eenotaplis, 43, 55, 105, 203. .318; valuable 
stones, 47. 

Suari, ruin Savaras. 

Suars, rule Savaras. 

Siib.aiisbiri Abors, 16. 

Subansbiri River in As.am, 30, 31, 78. 

Subarnawkliii. River, J 73, 246. 
tiiltri tree. 116 . 

Sudras. 64, 70 ; blai-k, 124, 140, 167, 178,185. 30.5, :W8; 

liieaiiiiig, 30!). 

Slid, sudh, audlinn, 308. 

sngivii bandbna, 321. 

sniei'le prevalent among lies, 20li. 

Snkeinpbn. king of I'ong. o. 

Stikb i. a god, 321. 

Sulla K.beony River. 113. 

Siiluin Sakada, 232. 

Siinaka family, 126. 

Snndi, or distilling eastc, 200. 

Snndi I'cmiu. a god. 'Jt)?. 






INDEX. 


Sundri Uivor, 35. 3(5. , 

Knukotii, ]i >2. 

Sun war tribe, 103. 

siin wortdiii'. 159,185, 232, 281. 

BUji. or wiiinowinjf sieve, 247. 

Suriatu Goiads, 278. 

SurjabauKsis. 127. 

Susmig, 68. 

Sutiiunba, Wll of, 166*; Parganah of, 187. 
Suttee, vide Suti. 


T abla, a Mishmi god, 16. 

Tablung Nagas, ^3; vocabulary, 71. 
tabu pnudices, 16,4.% 63. 

Tagi itaja, an Aka chietl 37. 

Tai Race, 5. 

Tain, a Miahmi snb-divudem, 18, 30. 

Tnkpako, a goi, 104. 

Talniug, or Mon tribe, 118,116; vocabulary, 236. 
Talingona, 151,161. 

Tainarh IHstrict, 170,171,172. 201, 

Tnmasnri Mai tamnle, 78. 

Tanibdli, or pansellciw, 324. 

Tamul, 111; vocabulary, 802. 

Taudan Guaebrain, 114. 
tangi, or battleaxe, 196. 

Tuntis. or weavers, 186,196, 325. 

Taiitriea Parana, 80. 

Tarbiitia Miri tribe, 30. 

Tari Kandhs, 288. 

Tari Karens, 118. 

Taripenna, or Tari, 288, 290, 296. 

Taro) Kheong, 114, 
tasa. or ehaaa, 322. 


Tattooing, 39,114,132.161. 219, 360, 320, vide godna. 
Tay-an Song, a momitain, worsbipj)ed by the Chinese, 187«. 
Tebu-sum, a god, PH. 

Teli,. or Kulhu s«>te, 324. 

Telugu^'allied to Gondi, 278; vocabulary, 302, 

Tono. a Miri chief, 31. 

Temple, Sir R.. 162. 282. 

Temple ruins in As4in, 79. 

tmjdes. vide Kamakbya, Dowangiri, Haju, ruins. 

Tenae Miri tribe, 35. 

Tengapani River, 6, 0. 

Teunai, vide Thanai. 

T5phe, supposed to be Koch Bibdr, 65. 

Terai, 88. , 

Terasi Pirhi Ekasibadi, 186. 

Xerminalia tvmentoiia, or aeda tree, 166, 201^ 281. 
terriali, a dance, 1!)5. 

Teeinir District, 36. 

Thabbera caste. 324. 

Tliadan, a Kuki tribe, 46,113. 

Tbali, or soul, 117, 

Thai Race, 6. 

Thakuraln Hill, 149. 

Thakurani M&i, 147,146,179. 

Tliauui and E-u, parents of mankind, 116. 

Tharus, a tribe, 126, 

Tiiawa tribe. 88, 

Thiia, a Kuki go^ 46. 

Thimpus, or Knkl priests, 46. 

Thompson, Major. 219. 

Thu8}>ois, tlio Kuki council, 45. 

Tibet, trade with, 13, 14,10,19, 28, 32, 36, 80, 66, 08 hr 
T iekell, Col., 184,185.191,204. ’ ’ ' 

tiger, flesh eateu, 33, 164; worshipped, 132. 214 9«ft 
281; tiger's skin us^ in oaths, 168,294. ’ ’ 

Tike, 173 n. 


a icrah, 6. 39, 46, 79, 84,105; or Kirat 109. 

r.t, 222, vide Mithila, 313. 

Tirut Singli, 66. 

tobnc(!o. cultivation of. 2C, 33, 43, 46, 62, 261 
T.H’s RdjasUiAn, 307, 311. 
toino, a valuable stone, 47. 

Tojaecs. n class of priests, 110. 
toki, vide buinau sacrifieos, 286. 

Toloram’s country, 64, 83. 


I Tonquin River, 119,161. 

Tori. 129. 

Tothyal Goods, 278. 

Touiig Mrn tribe, 113. 

Touugoo, 117,118. 

Toun^hu tribe, 118. 
town-hall, or Morsng, 22. 

Trading classes, 323. 

tree worship, 116, vide s61 tree and bamboo, 134. 
Tributary Maballs, 136,138,139,141, 167, 160 n, 174, 
trident, Ibr Hanunidn, 2^. i 

Tripura, vi-de Tipperah. 
tso, or conscience, 117. 

Tularam, vide Tolaram. 
tulei plant, sacred, 85. 

Tiilukmi, a village, 113. 

Tula vocabulary, 802. 
tumba tree. 166. 

Tiippang, village of, 14. 

Tura Mountain, 69. 

Turanian, 103. 
turban, exchange of, 170. 

U daipur. Ill, 186,136, 137,176.275,276 
Udal tree. 27. 

L'doevnng, a feast of the Konpuis, 52. 
irid ddl, 148,191, 261. 

V aisyas, yellow, 124, 306, 806, 812. 

Vajra Bhumi, 174. 
vovdr, ortiarbarijui, 827. 

Vaya tribe, 106. 

Vayu Purina, 306. 

Vedas, 80. 

Vena, king. 123, 161. 

Vindhya Range, 128,124,169,161,163,221, 226.263, 276 
Vira, the Saint, 174 
Visknnisin. 79, 81. 

Vivika Navain R^ah, 174. 

Vocabularies, 69, Ss, 107, J20, 236, 302. 

Vyisa, 307. 


W allkha tenures, 103. 

Wallich, Dr. O,, pref. iii. 

Wallokirant, 102. 
wardaecos, 41, 48. 

WirdM River, 278. 

Wellesley, Marquis, 179. 

Wellesley, Province of, 119. 

Wha Kheong River, 114. 

Wheeler, J. T., 131. 314. 
whistling, 68. 

Wi, a eta of physicians, 116,117. 

Widows. 64,137,138, 

Wilcox, Captam, 13,14 18,22, 27, 31. 

Wilford, Colonel, 161,162 n. 164. 

Wilkinson, (^ptain Sir Thomas, 172,176,182. 

Wilson, U. H., 306, 310, 314. 
winnowing sieve, or slip, 247. 
witches and witehcratt, 199,267, 283, 296. 

Witurgiri, 59. 

Women, their freedom among 8han tribes, 8 ; value, 33 : 
60, 63, 63, 66,91,104; not allowed to cook among 
Khamas, 160; their curiosity when pregnant, 166,191. 
192; Inndly trootod by Hole. 104 200; friendship 
among Oraon women, 263. 

Woo den images of deceased friends, 62. 


Y akha tribe, 102. 

Yama, god of the Hindds, 26, 34, 297, 818. 
1 Yatras, 177. 

'• yinchan, or great house, 49. 

, Yomdong, ll3. 

Yule, Colonel, 66. « 

i Yunan, 18, 21. 

1 Ywoli (Jehovah), 116, 


^^ehantoung. 116. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I COMMENCE witl) tlio NoHli-Eiistem Erontior, the basin of tho Braliinaputni. 

where the population, like tho conglomerate-boulders shining as mosaics in tho bods of 
the grent riTcr and its upper affluents, is formed of materials found in the hills 

to tho north and south. There is doubtless an intimate connection betwwn the Indo- 
Chinese population of Asam, and sonuj of the people that formed nations in the Gan- 
getic proTincc.s Ijeforc the Aryans appeared in tlicm. Wo can traces th() patli of many 
hordes Iroin the North-Eastern Frontier to remote regions of Iiidia and Burma; and Ave 
find in Asam colonies formed as it were of the stragghny of tho parties tliat had passed 
through. With tlx? nortliern legious, from Avlienee these Jiordes canic, I have now no 
concern, hut I tak(‘ these tribes up first as the most archaic form ive posses-s of the 
materials out of AArhich the anm'ent ijopulation was formed. 

I do not introduce tin; Asam hill and lioi-der tribes as the aborigines of that pro¬ 
vince, but have rather eudeavoured to shoAV tliat its colouizatioii, as a branch of the Aryan 
family, dates from a very remote pitriod. It is proliable that the hill jieoplo of liower 
Asam, now knoAvn as (Jaws and Kasias, Avere earlier settlers, for aa‘«; find them holding an 
isolated position, as if tlto Aryan invasion pushing in like a wedgii had cut them off lV(*m 
communication Avith the parent northeni nations,* hut otherwise tin; [jhiins of Asam 
appear to have been unoccupied, and to the Aryans may h«“ ascribed the honor of first 
jMJopling them. 

Their colonies gradually expanded into Avhat was eventually knoAvn as the kingdom 
of Kamardpa or Kiimriip; they occupied all the country that is hoav embraced Avithin 
tho confines of the British Empiris in that direction, and they had fortified cities in adA'auce 
of the existing British outposts, but their dynasty was overthroAvn by barbarians fron; 
the north, the hordes that gave bii’th to the Kacharies or Bodos, the Chutia, Lahong, and 
Moeh whose ohiefs heenme rulers of tho country, but adopted tho language and civiliza¬ 
tion which they found there. After seven hundred years of their rule, ili<! country was 
invaded by a dark-skinned people, Jium the west and south-AiMst, who OA'erthrcw the 
Kacliari or Chutia dynasty in Lower Kiirnrnp and established there the authority of 
their oavu chiefs. This darkrskiuned people are the Ko’ech, Avho have hitherto, errone¬ 
ously 1 think, beeu classed as belonging to the Lohitic or Indo-Cliimye nice. 1 believe 
the Ko'ecli to he a branch of Gio great Bhuiya or Bhuniya family, whom I class as 
Dravidian. 

* And it U very rttmnrkabici thut it i» tUrough tboni, eii|H*cli(Uv ttimugh tho RKiniiif), thut llio couitectinn hetwintn (he ]«f>hiUc 
tnbei Mid tba n.i>orSghM‘H uC the QaiigdUe provJueca U miMt vkavly tmceil. 
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TN’i'lJODUCTJON. 


Tlu! Cliiilia or KafsJiari dynasty continued to hold soufclvern Upper Astain«ind Hadiya 
and part, of >iajif?»ion (Xowgong), wlu’re they built a fortillcd city calk'd Uimnpux*; but 
about, tbc middle of the tliirtoonth coutuiy of the Cliristian era they ^vf^ve subjufjated 
by hordes of Slums fr(»iri the south, who, after eshiblishing themselves in Upper Asam, 
pui'sued their career of coiupiest in a westerly direction, and forced the eusteni portion 
of tlu' Ko’ech-Hindu kingdom to submit, wlulst the lowoi* or south-west ji)«rt of Karn- 
rup fell under the sway of the M uhammadan rulers of Bcngiil. 

I have noticed the Asain tj-ib(js in order corresjMxnding with their geographuial 
jxjsition. Massed and connected as 1 b(\v anj, this apj)ear<.>d the most convenient aiTange- 
meht, hut, in tn;ating of t,ho alKxriginal or non-AiyaT> tril:»es of Bengal proper, Bihar, and 
Orissa, I have endoavourcsl to gi*onp theiu at'cording to their most obvious affinities, k 
Ixelieve they might all 1 m! comprised in two great divisions, the Uravidiim, or those who 
sp('ak a language allied to the Tamil or Telugu, and tlu; Kolarian, or those whose lin¬ 
guistic affinities are with the Santal, Munda, and tlieir cognates. Of the remote north- 
<‘{iMterii origin of the lat,t(;r p<K)pIe, there cannot, 1 think, he a doubt, hut there is a most 
impoidant section of the population, compi’ising* seveinl millions of people, wlio aw; 
<-(n-tainly non-Aryan, hut whom (from their having lost th(;ir own language, mystithfl 
their etirly historj', tind adopted mixch that is Ifimlu iu th«‘ir xjustoms and religion) it is 
not at first sight easy to elass. I have deseribtxl all these; under a third denominsitmii as 
lliudiused Alxtvigiiu's. 

'fhe remainder of the fixed populsition I treat as Aiyan, or mixed. In the former 
I'lass 1 inelude the masses of Kurrnis and Gonlas or ffwallas and other Sudras whom 
ninny arc inclined to regard as mixed, onus a distinct people subjugated by tlie Brahmans : 
Imt in this subjugation I do not believi;; .and consider then; would be fur more retisdn in 
treating the ujipia- ten thousand in England as a distinct mcc from tlu; renxaiiuh;r of the 
jiopuiation than in so regarding among the Hindus the “ twice horif’ and the Sudras. 

1 have not deemed it necessary to (h;scribe the cei*emonial law, the doctrines and 
rules of life promulgated for the guidance of Brahmans, hut 1 have been at sonu; pains 
to collate aecouufs of rules and ceromonies priudiscd by Hindus that ai*e not ('iijoined 
by tlu' saered writings. And symlKilical us t.lu;y generally are, they cannot, 1 think, tail 
to be of interest to the historian and etliiiologist. 

'file popidation of Bengal includes a vast multitude who pnifcss tlu; Mubanunadan 
religion'; but Ibis multitude, if analyiitai, would be found fur the most part to he (;om))08(;d 
of elements that are separately treated of in the following ]iagns; masses of the abori¬ 
gines as Avell as of the Hindus luiving vmder Muhammadan rulei>; been forced or induced 
t«) embrace Islam. It xvould no doulit bo intewsting to not,e the effect, momlly and 
locially, of the (?on version ; -""to asceHain if tlu; different races opemted upop come down 
to us most amiable as Muhammadans or as Pagans, hurt for this T have at pi’csent no 
material, and there is nothing else that I (Wi think of entitling t hem to sejKmitc notices. 

I huA i; ('ndeavourctl in my chapter on tlu' Hindu^sed Aborigines, when I found any 
basis for doing so, to indicat,t; the grent division, Dravidian or Kolarian, to which ca<*li 
lu'longs; thus 1 have giv(;n reasons for aflUiating the (Uibros and Kharwai’s on the 
Ivolaviau family, and the Ko’cerh, Bhuniya and others on the Dravidian ; hut it is qiute 
possihU* that further ri'senreh may show that I am not, always (;orre<;t in my classification, 
laul the suhjcj't is fai' from c.vli:iustcd. 



INTnODtrCTlON. 


In treating of the Ohota Nagpur tribes, I have gone more fully into, their past 
history and deseribed their progress and iirosont condition more in detail than in other 
cases, because I have been so long among them, and there is so little in print ulM)ui 
them. The brief histurioal narratives given may not be very attractive, but it cahnot 
but be of moment te Indian statesmen and administrators to have, when dealing with 
such people, a clear understanding of the nature of oxir relations with them, since they 
and the officers of the British Government first met; to possess an account sufficiently 
in detail of the oircumstanees under which they have Iwien found so frequently in an 
attitude of hostility to a Government tliat certainly has no prejudices against them, 
but on the contrary is inclined to treat them with favor l>ordering on partiality. Yet 
it often bap{>ons that we fail to conciliate thorn, and that sometimes,, when lulled into 
the belief that we have quite succeeded in doing so, we are rud»dy aunluvacd from our 
dream by some unmistakable demonstration of hostility. 

It has (xjrtainly sometimes happened, owing perhaps to the difficulties of applying 
the complicated machineiy of civilized laws to a wild and rough people, that real griev- 
atu^;s have remained unredresssed till they were resenltMi. And instances liave occurred 
of insurrection having been tmeed to official acts or omissions that were subsequently 
i'onsidenjd impolitic and were atoned for; and it is surely of importance that all such 
features in the exciting causes of tlistuH>ances should be kept well in sight. The same 
law for all is a very high-sounding and popuhxr cry, and it is one that lias licen much 
fiivortd in the legislature of recent years ; but I think in tliis cra ving for homogeneity, 
the lieterogen<?ous cbamc.ter of the component parts of the population of India should 
always be borne in mind. 
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ItffNOI/OGT OF B^MAL. 


OKOUP I. 

to TEIBES OF THE NOETH-Ei-_ _ 


Section 1.—-Tse Kkamtts. 

The Slwi or % race liave exercised a powerful influeiKse over tBe forttmee of 

Asarti. Siamese are HOW the most important branch of tliis family. They are 
called by the Bux'mese Shangyai, or eldest branch of tlicSlians ; but there wass once a 
great nation of this people occupying a tract known, to the historians of Manipur as the 
kingtloni of Tong, which touched Tipperali, Yunan and Siam» and of which, the city 
called Mogong hy the Biirmese, and Mongmarong by the Sbans, was the capital. 

in the reign of Sukempha,* the thirteenth sovereign of the empire of Pong (who 
saocoeded bis failier A. B. 777), his brother Samlonplta, who was the general of his 
forces, lutving subjugated Oachar, Tipperah and Manipur, pushed jioross the hills to the 
valley of the Bralinmputra, and oonunenood there a series of conquests by which these 
Bhans gradually reduced the whole counttyr, from Sadiya to Kamrup, to subjection. It 
is priiihable that tliis was effected by several inroads extending over several centuries, 
as the Asam annals give the year, corresponding with A. B. 122S, as that of the 
commencHsment of the reign of Chukupha.t who is said to have been the first to 
assume for himself and people the name Ahom the ‘peerless,’ and'to have given, 
this name, now softened to Asam, to the countiy. His successor Ohatamla in 
A. B. ifiM adopted the Hindu religion and changetl his name to Jaiyadhaja Singh, and 
from his time the Asam Kings always took Hindu names and favored Brahmins, and 
the Alipin Shans, adopting the language and customs, as well as the religion of the con- 
quertsd people, grew to be regarded as a new division, or caste of the Hindu Asamese 
population, rather than as intruders of an aben race. 

The kingdom of Pong was finally broken up by the Burmese King Alompra almut 
the middle of the last century, &nd on its dismemberment other branches of the Shan 
m«! migrated to and settled in Asam. 

The Phakis oi* Phaktdls .Ott the Billing river, the KAmjangs of Sadiya, and the 
numerous stittimUemts of KUamtis are all colonies of this race, retaining the oostume, 
customs, and religion they brought aith tlipm into the valley. It will be sufficient to 
dwbribe tlio latter, who are the most nmnerous and important. 

• a. fi., Refturt i>n tko l?»*U'rn Frontioi’ oF Britiiih Indio, 1885. 

t BvlnuMiu,—AHuan, I>uiori|>F>vo Account of, 1841. 
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Religion. 


Whatcrer may have iUe x»jgi 2 tal'>';aeat-''pf 
j£sam» within ;tb«; 

The Kh«»nitj«. , ,^. fior*KyB»ta!', iihwtf'’tj^e '.sotui^'.'' 'flf 

was Tisited by Wilcox'in 1826,., and; :i«30M?dmjp, to'\:ii4r. 
pied that oounfety foir nJfiflay <kp!fem t^cox 

Two gi-eat dans bod been at feud for fiffy years^ and it wm partly ot^ tio tbeae 
dissensions that horde alter horde oonthmed to flow into Asanv. 

Their flr^ settiLeinettta in the vdley were, by pfirnusd^m the^^^A^ 

^ on the riveff caMed the Tengaorpsaih 

M y up enumt. ^ Eajah Qauwimth Siugh's 

pushed on to Sadiya, ousted the Asam Qotcmor of the iProdnoe, cafl 
Eowa Oohain,’ and gave that title to their leader; and the people ctf tiie i^Wt^ 
acquiescing in the arrangement, the Asam Ch»vdnment vW too weak to #at^ 

The Khamti chief was acsknowledged by the Asam, and sit^equeptly by the INt^h. 
GoTemraentaa Sadiya Eowa Gohain. But in A, I). 1889 the Ehamtis mbelled, gainst 
tiio latter Goveminent, and, having been expeUed from Sadiya to 0 CEtt 8 eqaem!S, thiB5r^l^ 
some years lived the life of tlie hunted,, scattered on the frontier, but wPre eventoafly 
allowed to settle somewhere in the vicinage of thdr old villagts. 

The Khamtis are very far in advance of all the north-eastern ^ntiar tiihw in 
knowledge, arts, and civilisation. They are Buddhists and have 
regular establishments of iwiesto well versed to the reooudite 
mysteries of their religion, and a large proportion Of the laity ©to mad and write to 
then own Idngnagc. * 

The houses built by the leading Ehamtis to Asam me fnneisely rimilar to those 
that Wilcox saw in Boi^Khamti* For the residence; of a chief 
and his family two large hoiises are built, framed of strong 
titnl>er with raised flocas and tliatched roofs, contiguous to each other, a timtgh of 
wood being fixed under the junction of the tw'O roofs to carry Off the water. As each 
roof covers a breadth of 18 to 20 feet, and is 80 or 100 feet to length, grcait space for the 
family and retainers is thus obtained. The interior is divided into chambers, private and 
for reception, and the whole terminates in a rafltd open balcony, a ,pinlcmgati'^ P^ tb** 
raised floor beyond the eave-s affording a convenient airy place for the jltouly tO sit apd 
work or lotmge in. The roof of the houses comes down so low that externally there is no 
appearance of wall. The people of the common oidtr have amilar houses, but stogie 
iiistcad of double. ' 

The temple and priests’ quarters are also of timber and thatched, butthe teanples are 
elaborately carved, and great neatness and taste are evinced to the arrangment <rf the 
internal fittings. The priests have shaven heads and ambdr-eolored gaimento and irosaries. 
The office is not hereditary: any person may enter upon itaftear tlmneoeMary nevitto^ to^ 
instruction to the bapuchang, as the priests’ quarters .*«^'*»ll«d, but tjtoy so 
long as they wear the sacerdotal habit, rcnoimce the wtold and devote tiiyetosriv^ei to A 


Hoomi, &c. 


* Aaiatic liowMvIteii, To). XVII, pMe'* 

Pmaberion. &. B.—Beport oo tb« Esoleto VTimfiM <rf BniMii Inflin, ISSS.' 
Balnnmm—A Oaicripiiri! Atwmtot of AtuMin, ap.. S vnli., TSAI. 

■ Hiniuy, CoL 8. F.—Bote on Uio Shniai. pSWinhed by aofnwnuint 
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jV tiio qoioklf tlir6ug]i the villageft preceded by a tx>y with 

;b«U, each hfddmg a ; lacquered box in wMoh he WtJUives the offeri^ the 
3, g*enomUy pr^ented by the women, who etand waiting at the door With a |K)rtioii 

^ In ifFood, bone 

fMP hrpry, at whi<di th<^ are yay expcjrt. In making ivory handles of weapons they e^dnee 
^ great skiUr taste; and fecundity of invention, carving in lugh relief 

twisted snakes, dragons, and other monsters with a creditable 
unity and graoefalness of design. 

It is customary for the chiefs also to employ themselves in useful and ornamental 
arts. They irork in gold, silver, and iron, forge their own wenpfms and nwike their wiv(}s* 
jewels. They ako manufacture embossed shields of buffalo or rhinoceros hide, gilding 
and laeqnering them with skill and taste, f 

The ^women are skilled in embroidery; they make elalwrately worked hags for their 
husbands and for sale, embroidered bands for tlie hair and other pretty things, and are not 
the less capable of bearing a very severe sliare of tbe out«door farm wwk. 

The Khamtis are not a handsome race. They are of rathep darker complexion than 
the other Shans, and of coarser featims; the Mongolian peen- 
F«ataTo», OTgin. Ac. jj^jflties being more strongly developed in them! than in their 
reputed bK!tliren.t It may ho on tliis account that Mr. Klaproth supposes them to he of 
Tartar origin; hut, as observed by Wilcox, if it be so, the period of their migration to the 
Slian provinces must be very remote, since aU traces of their originallanguage have been lost. 
He (Captain Wilcox) nevertheless found them in fipr*Khamti as an isolated p^ple, a very 
extensive district inhabited by Singpho tribtis intervening between them and the other 
place where the Shan language is spoken. Moreover, the country they occupied was not 
p(}Opled solely by Khamtis, hut also by Muluks, Khalongs, Kumongs and others, cognates 
of the Singpho, and the mass of the laboring population were Khainjks, whose dialect is 
elosely allied to the Singpho. These lower triltos were apparently the remains of the 
earlier population who had been subjugated by tbe Khamtis. 

After settling in Asani the Kliatnti eliiefs Irequently took to themselves Asamese 
wivess, and in some fiimilies the effect of this mingling is very marked in softening and 
improving the features of the generations tliat follow it. 

In 1800, a large colony of fresh settlers from Bor-Kliamti—^betwwn three and 
four hundred imlividuals—undei' a oliief, a scion of one of 
N^wsettlment their iKJst families, migrated to Asam in a l)ody. He W’as a 
young man Of remarkably good atldress and unusually fair and good looking. Be 
had two wives, one a pure Khamti, the otlier lialf Asamese, both good looking girls. 
They settled a few miles abovn the old outpost of Saikwah on the left bank of the 
Brahmaputra not far from tlie Nao Billing, and when I first visited them about six, 
months aiter their arrival, I* was surprised to see how rapidly and admirably they liad lifter 
thefe own fashion established themselves. 


♦ AttuilKi Vttl. XVri 


■fituliy. 


' wesi-IWTjiivn, ,1.1. .1,1 1 n 

Visifeir. Sir B. H. Selwmbnrttb. in f 'Tv 

woutli pf I-*** **b«u girl*. Sw J uaruul Amtic Soeioly Uenual, N.>. 1, IWU. 









Troatmont of witrei. 


Tlie oMef sjtot mfe had 
with me w l»]mlf of her hwjibaad amd Ida jw 
A« I entered the tillage I anw at the head^^^^ leturn^ 

labor; each woman bore an axe ahd a ^bbd^ but ’ 

was a tiny little orhainented hnpletnehtvand h^ 1^ midthtuafe 
neatly cat and tied toother, evidently than 

smilinglyj and. leading the way to her house did the hrmoM gr^ 

I was lodged in a part of the n»#ly Mscd |»piests!* 
entertain«^ by a very creditable display of fireworks and ^ balloons, 
making. 

The Kluuntis have two great religions festivals in the ye^,'»*^ne to 

Inrih; the othw to mourn the death, of (Jahtoma. At, 

Religious festhraU. monies boys dressed as ghis go tl^ugh pOatmh 

which, I believe, Burmese women are e^ebrated, and at the aanjVtOTe^ry c^: 'fihd sahit^O. 
death the postures are siqiposed to be esipressive <rf ftantio gri^ ; hut os » 
cjommemoration of tine birth, a Hvely TOpreseptation of an accouchement a 
of the boy giris is put to bed and waited on by thc othsrs. Brcsen^y «»i3^ 
like infantile cries »i*e heard, and iram beneath the dress of the invaUd a youl^ 

(log is produced squeaking, and carried away and l>athed, and treated as a new-born babe. 

It win he seen by Wliat I have stated above tliat Khamtis are not restticited to 
one wife. I do n(>t, however, recollect having met more 
than two to one husband, and though the second rtifc inhy, be 
the fhvorifo companion of her lord, the supremacy of the first wife is alwaya mam*r 
tained. The Sirnn tribes have no idea of a ‘ purdah,’ *. e, of secluding tbmr females; tiicy 
jUl go to market and pay visits m a very independmt manner, and the Khamti wcanen 
have not sutfered in character from the freedom allowed to them. Ihe ladies of the 
Ahom families ,in Asam are equally imrestrioted; indeed^ tiU the octmpation^ o^^ 
country by aliens of our introduction, the seclusion of even well-boin. Hindu maidons 
w'tuj not onforecid, and to the present day^ I believe, the ladies of the ex-royal fi^ly are 
in the habit of visiting the (dficials when they have ah opportunity of doing so. ■ 

The dress of the IChamti is simple and neat: the mcm ©mimoniy We^ 

fitting jackets of cotton (doth, dyed blue, i^wlutemrnhn turban 

(hwtnme. ^ twistcd OS toi Icuve exposcd the top knot into which their 

long hair is twisted, piujecting somewhat over the .forehead. Ihe nether .unrment is of 
colored cotton of a checquered pattern or. of silk, more or less ample according to tim 
rank of the weaicr. The upper classos wear the Burmese ‘ paiso,^ a piece 
coloredsilk. 

They are seldom seen without the useful weapon tlic ' dao’ bahging in ila ^ 
plain or (^imamemted accKirding to the (Kjndition 
Weapone. a sling made of Split ratiam . It & wc)TO Jwiaewh^^^^^^^ 

so that the hilt is readily grasped in the right hand V tlfis and the dto 
shield (rf huflalo hide are suffi<aent for a Khamti to take the field: ^th; but^^:^^ 
them nw ciariy imiskets or fowling-pieces. * 

When they rebelled in 1839, tlwir; combinations for atfeMsks were weB 
they lacked the coumgo fo Mrry th(an ou^ They are, however. 






THie scfcmos, 


d 



£to«aiaie 
eacfi 
ohoirt 8|)a(K);«| 


V'coitttino. 


^ ;ZiaC!fti^<l3tU3t 3 ;^ Isabstisting on 

Mtui of ibod, c^:” will start on an ©scfMjditi^, caelk man 

-oW^i diys aiid all necfessaries/ 'ttete gfonerally 

0odk Ms noe in 

a tofa at » p«i*tieiiilB*^ 9 ;nd felney ai^ lid 
tlidir bdtden a ^oaelie ’ of food for we day at 

if %ey dt^e to aa^u^ they construct rafts in a irery 

*6j soMy of bainboOv : ^hey VilV naTilate r^ wtots on. the^ 

rafte, skilfully A and (di-oft l^ns plea^tly bteakmg a journey. 

d['be oostume M tiie^ w Of; the med, plain but neat. They wear 

their hair drawn up froiu the back and sides in one massive 
roU, which rises ;four inches* so much in front as . to 

form a of Mm ftontol boim^ This ip^es an of height to figures 

that an aiMficial addition. The roll is meitoled by an embroidored.band, the 

frtoged which hang down behind; the lower garinentj generally 

of dark-eolo»ed cotton Olotb/is toldod Over the btoasts under the arjtts, end reaches to 
tlm feet,^^. of wcanng the principel garment, common to the Sbans and 

lUanipufu* appears to have been Iniroduced into by the fOjhner, as the Asamesc 
women of tlm lower classes have ^1 adopted ^ it; but the Khamti women wear in 
adMMon a dblored silk scarf round the waist* and a long sleeved jaoket. Tlie ohiei 
ornaments arci cylindrically shaped pieees of bright amber insertod in the lobes of thf 
ears, and coral .and other Imad neeklaoes. 

Ibe burial ground-of the iChamtis is generally a tidily kept spot apart froU: 

the village. The graves are surmounted by oomcaliy shaper 
tuiauU which, when first ednstiticted (to the best of mj* recijllec- 
tion^ diminish from the base to the apex in a series of steps ; tlie earth being k(^t i» 
position by bamlmo matting round each step. The Ahoms,^ notwithstanding their eon- 
‘ vCrsion to the Hindu faith, retained this method of sepulture to a recent date. The 
tumuli constructed over the graves of the Asatn (Ahora) sovereigns are very extensive, 
and when opened the remains of the dead have been found iri coffins of massive timber 
with gold and silver ornaments, and outside the coffin various utensils, arms, and 
implements of agrieultmx*. 


BitiM grdundik. 


SECTfOif 2 .—Tub Singphos. 

The Singphos, like the Khamtia, have settled in Asam within the memory of 
„„ \ man. They nnvsaid to have first mfule their appearance in the 

itic. of de ftneieat^ Valley flunng the renolnon of the Muttuck or.Mahamana sect 
' against the.Ilajah Saurinath Singh; about A. 1). 1798, 

Them 4rist settlements wore oji the Tenga-jiani, east of Sadiya,* tmd on the BOri* 
Billing river in the tract called Namrup, and they not only met 
Ettriy wttie^wri*. m?it;h n0‘ Opposition fium the scattered and harassed Asamesc 

population of that tract, Wt weto well received as an element of strength to assist tin 
inhabitants to Bold tlnar own. By degret’S the Singphos formefVlargc villages unde' 

SMct oS ib« **y Colond .S. F. Uanmy, }>nbli»lWcl by OovoEiidtcni in JSW. 
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ilietr oliiofs, tlie Da|)ihai, 

80 called,"the seco^ l^«>h-»88th*ptog- 
and not only inain^ned ifehoniiidv^^l^ 

meat, but abaotbed Into tbeif otrn con:;tnciLUidti^^^^^ lew vi^Aainese 
the eountiy. ■;:> ■ ■.'■\ ' ,,, ' , ■ ■ ■; '■ ■'',: ■': 

The Singjbswthe'race n^dled:;by'.'iW'::Btd^^ 
original settdeicn^ts Were on the great niuktoi^ 
arc thw in nontaet with the Kuauiiga, with w eios4y 

and ofigiui They extended east to tlie oondnee of ifudanv ^nd W the 
Kyendwyen; hot it Was only on Spreading' into the W^ey of A«am that 
the name ol Smgpho, whidh in their own language m^na * man.’ ’ : ; ' ! 

When Upper Asam came undfa* the iral© of the %ilkh^^^(^ it tiDil 

after seym®! ongagemtsnts with our troops that thd Sihgpho Seitlemen^ w^^^ 
into some, sort of subjection. . It was then fmmd that theb vilk^^ 
numbers of Asamese slaves, who, wbenever they got th® opjpmtunity, left th^ 
no more to return, and the action of th® authori^^^ in tefiiSing to restbre them and 
giving them ©very possible of escaping was a constant grievmicMJ to the. ^gph 

a wound to their pride Which more than onoe iwnkled into open insurrection.* Ko 
fewer tban aie reported to have been released, by one officer/the late Captain 
Neufnlle. '■'■■■■ ■ , 

From the intercoiicso of tlie Singphos with tlieir Asamese female slaves, a mongrel 
race has sprung up, well known in Upper Asara under the 
denomination Dudoiahs. They have been, foitnd very useful 
auxBunaes in frontier wars from their knowledge of the Singpho language and tactics, 
and from their fidelity to the (Jovernment that relieved ihe?n from the Singpho yoke, 
The Singphos on the frontiers of Asum occupy large villages often, in some* 
what unassailable positions, consisting of sixty or mm*e laige 
vn'w«- ^ houtos, each from eighty to a hundred feet long hud algm^ 
twmity in bresadth. With raised floors throughout and open balcony at one end, where 
the Indies of the family sit and spin, weave and embroider; The house is divided into 
different apartments on both sid<is of a long passage open from end to ead.+ Theire ai*e 
generally several hearths round which tlse < family ^eep, and over the fireplace act-* 
large bamboo racks hangidg from the roof, on which are placbd meat or fish icgufrmg 
to be smoked. ^ 

They are genorally a fine athletic race, above the ordinary standard in. bc^ht^ 
and capable of enduring great fatigue *, but their energuas are 
Swcj wwtmw. greatly impaired by the use of opium and fepints, in wMeh 

they freely indulge. The men tie the hair in a ksrg© knot on the crpWn of the head, 
and wear a jacket of colored cotton and checquered Under-garment of tl»e sani.e'juiateiia) 
or of silk, or the Burmese ‘ patao.’ The toSpectoble clm€s assimie the Shan or Burinese 
style of dress, and occasionally short smart jackets of Gkina velvet, Wifh gfit m* .^mber 
buttons. They also wrap themselves in plaick of thick ^tton much in 
Scotch nigblandcrift. - 


* Sufitnixiu's A»tHun. 
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Xnns ; wariUte. 


fetituwis are of M type, very oblique eyes aod eyebrows, 

• wide, cheek bbncss high, aiitl heavy square jawbones. 

never ruddy, varies fmm a tawny-yellow 
or olive to a‘ dark bibWh* Harcl labor tells on the personal appeaianee of the 
females,* rendepng Mature and awkward in gait, but in the families 

of the chiefs bght OOmiplekmu^ and pleasing featurea are sometimes seen. I'heir 
dress • eousiste of ono jiieoe of oolorod cotton cloth, often in large broad horiEOhtal 
bonds of red and bitto f^toaed round the waist, a Jacket and a soari*. Tlie niarried 
women wear their: haiv, yvhich is abundant, in a large broad knot on the crown of the 
head, listened with silver bodkins chains and tassels. .Maidens wear tiieir hair 
gathered In a riidl resting on the b&ck, of the neck and similarly secured. Th(*y are 
fond of a parficular enamelled bead called deo-mani, and all wear as ornaments bright 
pieces of amber inserted in the holes ip the lolie of the ear. The men tottoo their 
limbs slightly^ and all married women are •tattooe.d on both legs fi^om the ankle to the 
knee in bioad pani-Uol bands. 

The national weapons of this taibe are the hcKivy short sword called Bao or Bha, 
so well known in Asam, admirably adapted for close quarters 
in war, and, for clearing jungle and pre|mring the ground in 
peace;--^the frontier tribes can dispense with the trouble of converting their swords into 
plough-shares, they mo them as they are:—a spear with a short shaft used for tUmsting, 
and a strong cr 0 .ss-bow with bamboo aiTows: but they affect the use of the musket 
whenevi-r tluy can get one, and are sometimes seen with Cliina matchlocks. , 

They use shields of buffalo hide, four feet long, and helmets sometimes of that 
material, sometimes of thick plaited mttan work, varnished black, decorated with Iwars' 
tusks, &o. 

In warfare their attacks arc oonllned to night surprises, w'bieh are speedily aban¬ 
doned if they meet with steady opposition. They are skilled in fortifying naturally 
difllcult positions, using freely the * panja,’ a bnmb(M) stake of different lengths sharpened 
at both ends and stuck in the ground, with which the sides of the hills and all approaches, 
to their position are rendered difllcult and dangerous. If they use muskets on these 
occasions, the, weapons are generally ft.ved in liMjipholes of breast-works, ready loaded, 
and tho trigger. is pulled when the enemy readies the point of the road (previously 
asoertaiued) covered by them. If tltey fail by such means to beat off the attacks at once, 
they abandon the position for another behind it. 

In travelling the Singi»hos carrj’^ a havensac, of very neat appearance, cleverly 
adapted to the head mid shoulders. It is made of very tinoly plaited fibre on a frame 
of wood covered with the skin of the lai^c grey monkey.. They are also provided with 
handsome bags, W'ovon and eiAbroidered by their wives, in win'eh they carry their pipes, 
and tobactio, opium, &e. ", . . 

The Singphoa understand the smelting of iron^ and their blacksmiths with no 
imnlememts blit a lump of stone as an anvil, and a rude luuniuer, 
fo,i^e W'eaponSf—especially daosj-r-which are highly prm:d ail 
over the frontier for their tetftper aiul durability. 


* UiUtlMkj-, llW. oil. 







om to being 'WOven/.and tbaxs '^i^’; 

they are so fond,, Tljtiy tjse « of indi^ eaHod f or 

‘ Asso E’httt'/ atid#o'bri^‘^^ .!rci®ifeA|;(f'creep^ oalfted'* . 

Tho Sitigpbos refiiidia^ ^ ;SWv and 

otbiiologi^' to be d0iBiooi%d'‘w^ 

diiTorent, .appro:sj^aiiug:0):o^0’toVtbb .Eawn>'>li!i^dipt^'^'i^^ 

dialoots, and tbeir roM^dn pd^iimm, Wbilst tho Shaas iu» toii^ of 

B'uddhuds. ■' ■ •'■■*'' . ■ ■ '■■ ■■ ' ■t'''.': ■■■■’ 

' ■ ■ .Smgpho» -liave^.a CgnAased not^^ of..a/Stg^mO''Ee^i7hdi;^^-:jl|^^ 

,,■■■■■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ maUgriMt^':8^tB■,oal^edV^^'^t^^■;■■i^;:npi^ 

; “■'•■ ': Jf » 35Jha^t ^i{» abp^ 
the houBchold Nhttt ox penate, Thoy saoiHfic® d®9* ^ 

when about to prddeed on impchti^t expodjtidi^ a ^ 

the flesh of tho anitnal, when out up and disfedlJ^^ the iSsdads df ;<^ 

is considered as a pledge that hinds them to his se^^ Ihia ned<tfihn. 

There is no regwhu* priesthood amnnfst thd Sjngpi«»» httt ;g|^ 

the Pun^es or priijsts of tlje Buddhiisit Shans. Some Of them mo, howorer, ^^pOsed 
to possess powers of divination, and Colonel Bannay nienrions having tritnesa^ iho pro* 
vtm. ‘The dh-iner was 8<»ted by himself at sonm distance fr(>m tite o^ 
him a small fire and a bundle of etaumon ‘ « w f ’ griias, which grows to a 
swamps. Taking a piece of * nul’ containing several over flame/ 

until by the beat one of the jonda burnt with a rOpm^; 
threw oXit a nnmber of minute hdir*like fibres which w careMly etamii^ 
aaide> Anothtn- piece waa then put in the fire and similarly treated. Thw oontk^^ 
for at least an l«>ur, when the r^ult was disclosed, namely, that a certa|n chief* w^ 
arrival was as’adted, would make his appearaaaee in three or fom' daysi 
happmuri. '• •. 7'>.''- 

Polygamy prevails mnongst the Singphos, and chiefs cspemtilly TOjoicn to a > 

„ . , ' -of wive.s. llio girl is bought with a jaaoe, and 

jdetes the cieremony. Ah a aamdett sbo 

liberty,; I have been informed by DuaniahB+ that the ^s of .some viHagt^i ocpi^y a 
house appropriated to their usein which, under cliarge of an old woman, they inctfiVe visits 
from young men, but I have never seen such an institutton, and if iteristo Itist^sbo 
.to strangers. ■ 'V:/■ , 

They bury llieir dead, bat in the ease of a man of note dhe l>ody is kejit for ;tm 
»uriA ' more years in order that the scattered 

ceased may liavo time to mtond his ftifieral: % thR.bii^y 
removed to some distance duriiig^^ the process of decc«Pl)ihitioW*v after ^.w^^ 
pla<;cd to a coffin and brought l»ck tO tlie house, wheRc it yemams in sinto, 
wiflj all the insignia Of rank-used during life. Ihc bofly of the Ws' 

thus fcrtuid by. Captain NeufvJlle in a Stogpho stockade. 


♦ Cejonel fiHSiMy'ii iif'Ui« SnigphW) puljtyi<>A.%. (JwertiniwWt, lid?, , .■ .. '' ; 7 ! V 
t .l>u&ni)iliiti innW^)!* :}iii>t-iji!<ut,V to; of rid'l-: 

J Bengal Oo¥«')mii«niti .lA' : 
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m0t jhlii 4^^'^ ty ybl«ioe^ a l)Hjto>, iSifi IttMi of wliicli is 

: ft cross of wood of tUe Si 4»dr<™'’» form. This 

QiftK^ a t)#ui^| Tiwi gods took hun at their 

fttnl ^^odd time and do When ftnally committed to the earth a 

snotjasid is raised W mftwfc spot, sometimes of considerable danensdoiis. This custom 
'they; appear to Ime 

Acrording toinfliiuoitial and intelligent of the Singpho 

believe* ‘they were 

Tnwhtimi origTO. ^ <Ma^ Created and established on a plateau called Mdjai- 
SingrarBhrani at a distancH} of two months’ journey from Sadiya, washed 

by ft nver flavrting te a southerly direction' to the Irrawaddy. Paring their B(»jouni 
tbere, they Were immortal and held celestial intercourse with the planets and all 
heavenly intelligenoesi following the pure worship of one Supreme Being/ Why they 
left this Eden is hot stated in conneotioh with this tradition}’ but they have amhher, in 
which the Ml is aligned to an act of disoiwtiienoe on their part in bathing in intordicsted 
water. On descending to the plains tliey heeamc mortal, and haring imbrued their 
hands in the hlootl of men and animals in selfdefence and for subsistence, tliey soon 
adopted the iddatries and superstitions of the nations around them. 

In suchessiott to patrimonial prdiKirty tlic Singphos have a peculiar tmstom. The 

Hi iit of 4 eldest takes the landed estate with the titles, the youngest the 

® p«T® • personalties, the intermediate brethren, when any exist, are 
excluded from all participation, and remftra in attendance on tlie chief or hfsad of the 
thmily as during the lifetime of their Mher. 


Sect'iok 8.—The Mishmis. 

Hishmi settlements have been found by Wilcox os lar south as the Nenxlang river, 
an afBuent of the Irrawaddy ; their colonies sweep round to the east of the groat tUpuu* 
tain called the Dapha Bhum, and then up the Valley of the Bmlimaputra projjer to the 
confines of Tibet. They extmd west to the Pigaru river (90—97“ Sif tsast longitude, 
27 “ 4f0'’---28'40'nortli 

The SCshmis situatod to the west of the Pu river, an alHucnt of the Brahmapoti'a 
above the Brahmakund, trade with the British possessions, and are in halrit of constant 
hiteroourse with us; the tribes to the north-east of that river tiade only with Tiliet. 

. • TImj people of tlie trilxis thatwe have intercoui’sc with are quiet and inoffensive, 
hut iveary, keen traders.t Those beyond them liave shown thcjiiselvos at all times boatile 
to the virita of British officers. Wilcox was permitted to enter their countiy and 
to proceed as far as the village of a chief calh^ Jingsha situafecii at the point where the 
VBmlmrnputra in its hfll ooiirse, aftdr flowing nearly dim south from Tibet, suddenly 
changes its diwKjtion and continues its course in a western direction, hut from that 
point ho was Ibreod to return. 

, • adeetianH, (JovewniWt, yugW 7 (vnJ 14. Note* by Captflin 

.j.g 4 ^^n»,U«)i<pVGbiy>nTim*»V 8<'' 88, piHtti 77 (,ftlw Asiatio Vol. X A’IT. Jtii?. 14, Cmnparr nriUt 

KareS tn«liti‘ou«. ' ■ . . ' 
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Ciijitoin Wilc()X’8 Mpeditiou '■'y(^ar;l827.^;■ ^vPS^: 

as -fiir as thej)ini,wei!fe’;vi^ed by;©r»;-Q»i^ 

in 1846 peneftrated to'tl»e'‘Du, and';^4&d;'nv<^%'a.’:ntw!tteay\^ ; 

of Tuppang, where he mot sons© as aU THwtew 

In 1861 the French Missioaaasy Monsr. Erick aocoinpanied % a 
neighbourhood of Sadiya, the well known Ohokoig GoE^ stoatdl o*ki 
Tibet. After passing throiigU the friendly villages he appears to h^ 
as to avoid the hostile clans, inelttding that of the 
Mr.Kn«k»ywit«. yjn^ha, blit in passing near that chiefs r^iden<%'a yh^ 
girl signifieaniiy pointed out to hij» the siiot where two p%rKn8 from India had^^h^^^ 
long before been loassnored, and intimated that a like fate awaited him if he wore <sai3^ht. 
However he reached in safety the libetan village of Onalong, Where 
received. Proceeding onwai’d from that village he ibtKW MiasoE in a ctfantry presentiag 
a strong oontatist to tlie rugged, grand, but mieulkued taaots he h^ bExm strug¬ 

gling tlmnigh. The valley of tlie Brahmaputra expanded, presenting a sncoessioa of 
wcsU cultivakid fields. The Miabitants, their houses, and the gerasml appearance of the 
country assumed a more ohcorful aspect. Pine forests covered the hills most luxuriant 
on their crests. The alluvial soU below, watered by numerous small streams, is described 
as producing groves of IwnlKiOs, orange trees, citl’on, peacsli trees, and laurel. Pwo 
marcbes tlnough Bxich scenery brought him to Somnieu, 

This Village is comjjosfjd of about a dosen houses iraegularly grouped on a hdl in 
the midst of evergretm trees, liall' a mile from the banks of the Brahmaputra. As fer as 
tlie eye eould see, the view up the vallcyr gave a succession of cultivated fields, herds of 
oxen, horses, asses and mxiles, and three miles to the north Einm Cartle, the rraddenoe of 
a governor, was discovered. XTnfortunately, Monsr. Erick’s resourora were exhausted 
in making his way tlurough the Mishmi country, and finding the people, when the uave% 
ov^er, disinclined to support him gratUitottsly, he Wius under the necessity of 


was 


returning. 


On his way hath ho stopped at Jiugsha’s village and was v^iy roughly 
ret?eived, but having medically treated a sick member of the family, who fortunately for 
the Abbd recovered, he was allowed to depart in peace and pursue his journey to the pMus 
unmol(»ted, and he reached the fixmtier post of SaikWaht on tlm 38th Marah, 1861’ 

In 1854, the llevcwjnd Monsr. Erick with a tJOlleague, the BeVmnnd MonSr. Bourn, 
e 8 < 56 rted by the friendly Mishmi chief Krostui^ again proceeded to Tibet, and by a 
difterent route nsarched in safety to kie Tibetan villages he liad visited in 1852, but 
unfortunately in his journoj' across tlie mountains he gave dire offence to an aidejmndeat 
Mishmi chiefi called Eaisa, reftismg h> submit to his extortionate denmnds and making 
a circuit to avoid iJassing through his territory. The incensed savage armed, foHoWid 
the party to Somnfeu, and in utter disrftgard of th# authority at Bima attacked arid 
murdered the. two priests, jo^wried off all their propimiy as plunder, and their servant 
Singpho as a slave. - 

The next expedition to the Misbmi hills was by owferof the late Miairqw lialltousic 
to avenge their fate. In 1866, Lieutenant Fredrtiftk Grey 
at the head of a small |«rty of p|c!k<^ meu of Ih^ 1st !Asam 


Bd«n’s exjjcditlou. 


* OriHittiK'dmuml, iKigM SS,' Ss. KoW]»HV (rf'iui Kxpeditwn, Jonnul Aiiiitk:,Bo.daty iiEfiiskl.' linS.: 
t SailcwUi, suutb bank of tliTw milcM Uduw Sadiyt. 
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In%atjy, a bwid of osoefalljr selecsted SCUnmtis, and « few’liill mftn as onmere, 
alter a series of foi«o£l niarolies, suddenly erosstid the l)ti, surjirisiiid l^aisa’s stroaghold 
the side, oaptorod that ehiof and tnauy members of his family and. followers, 
TPoovered* the groatep portimi of the plundered property and released the servant 
fiingpho. 

The Mishmi villagns to the south of the Brahmaputra are scattortMi and mixed up 
with Klutmti and Bingpho settlements. Tlie north hank as far as tlic Bigaru river and 
both, banks of the river ftom .litif^ba’s coimtry to tlie Titetan 
till*g»«. ftentiw, they have all to themselves. A more ru^>d, a mo«r 

dilllcult, hut a more beautiful country it would be didieult to find, and the exertion 
necessaiy to travel iu it is |)owerfully illustrated in the fine devek)pinout of caJvm 
and muscles of the thighs by which the Mishmi lads and lasses am invariably distin- 
gui(|hod. Steady nraires are as necessary as strong limbs, or unhappy is the traveller 
who has to cross a swollen torrent roaring hundreds of feet l)enea.th him by a Mishmi 
susjjension bridge, thus described by Monsr. Kriok:—The point selected for the cou- 
structieu of these atUial bridges is where tlie river is most narrowly coufinM by 
nxks; acmss this a ro[)e madO of three or four rattans is flung, the extmmity fasbrntd 
to rocks or trees, and the to|w) tightened sut much as possible. On this chain or rojw a 
moveable ling of the same material iS bound. Tlie ])oi*son who has to <»ross plawis hl.s body 
in the ring, and, if neetjssary, his lusad in a small hwrp formed for the purpose, and 
then, with Ins fiice tunu?d upwards, he jUlows the ring to move. It sh'des down rapidly 
to the middle, and the remaining portion of the distance the passenger accomplishes 
by grasping ihe Bus|)ender and working his way up with hands and foot. • 

The Misluni settlemenis consist of few houms, sometimes of only one, but ejieh 
house is capable of boltling all the nuimhers of a family and 
numerous slaves and mtoinei's. Br. Orilltths d(«»eribes the house 
of Gallom Ohm, one of the chiefs he visited, as of gr«;at length (Wilco.x gives the 
dimensions 130 feet by 11), built of bamboos raised high from the ground, divided 
into twelve compartments and containing one hundred nien, women and clu'ldren. 
The house of Krosha, another chi(?l', is de.scribed as considerably larger. It is divided 
into twenty compartments. On the right hand side of the pjissage weisi rangisl the skulls 
of tlie. ea-ttle the chief liad killed, including mithuns {Bos /ronHalU), deer and pigs. 
On the other side are the domestic utensils. It is consideretl slmliby for a chief to 
retain in his show-room the skulls of animals killed l)y his predwjessors. Each 
compartment contains a fireplace, over which hangs a Imy for the nwiat that they wish to 
smoke. This one manor house is the IicjhI quarters of the st!ttlement. Tlie store-houses 
for grain are at some distance and out of sight. 

The Mishmis ale con-stantly on the move in then* trading expixiitions, and attend 
loss to cultivation than their neighbours, but th<‘y are rich 
Saunw at wattHlt. 41o<!ks and howls. They pmxdiasi' entile every year iu 

Asam, and have besides large hei*ds of the fine hill ox, the mitbun; the.y call it ‘cha.' 
Ilie possession of these animals is, next to the uuniber of their wives, the chief indication 
of their wealth. They do rait use them for agricultural purposes or for their milk, hut 
on gi'eat owmsions one is slanghtei’cd and eaten, and they an* given in exchange for 
brides. They lu'o allow'ed .te WMuaiu almost in a wild stun?, roA irtg through the rottvsls as 



fiomillTUMI. 



Mttrritgtn. 



tlu^y pies«c, but they are fed isitb by 

voice aud respond. .^'T;. 

The <?hief souretss of wealth td 4^e ^ t^e 

." .wlueh '' groadi ’b£Ib»'' h%b 

mediputai plaat * ^ 

mask bags of the inudk dtser, also a mtfve of tliMie : the 

these and a few airtSeles bf haTdwwe aad wc^ldett l^^ 
on extmdye t^e %rtth t^^ people of Asajp and 
thing tliat a Itishml trader carries about Mm, to his last ^armen^^ 

They ate extensive polygamists. Tteoh man may have as iramy wiyds 

to piirehasO, the imoe mnging ifiwn »,Jdg to a^b^ 
oxen. Ope oMof WeH khmi»m 

made his appearance m the plains almost every yeaspwiffi a pew; yoftagi and 
pretty wife. On ids death all that survived him Ijecame the proi)«ty of Jus hmt wi^ tbd 
exception of the mother of the hoir,^—almMd she he amdhgst themi-~who woMd go 
next of kin amongst the males., This custom obtains also,amon^t Hie Subansliizi Abobti 
When a woman.*® Confinement is hear at hand, a smMl shed is erected for her in: the 
jungM nttar the house, and thm she must mmain tail dcliverodi* and bfil the days 
purification—ten days for a toy, and eight for a ^ri—arecompiettid. , ^ 

The mligion of the Mishmis is coftftned to the propitiation of demons W 

illm)88 or misfortune visits them. On those occamOns the sjirig of 
a plant is placed at the door to intimate to stimigcm^^^^ t^ 
house is for the time under min. They appcaap to have no notkm of a supr«gae and 
benevolent deity. Tliey worsldp * Mujidagrah’ as thogod of destruction, ^3>amipaon’ iiS 
the god of the chase and of knowhadgii and ‘ Tabla* as the god of wmltti and d 
and a great many othom without name. It appears Ijoth fmzn, lieutenant Bowlatt and 
the Ahto Krick’s notes tlmt Hm Mishmh have priests, hM ar« few in numbtw and 
have to be brought ftom a distaneo wheu required.. Monsr. il^iok describes one that he 
saw^atu':fttnrafal ceremony., '■ 

This took place over the remains of the wife of a chief who l«»d ht^ dead and 
buried thine months. Tto tomb was near the bouse coveted with 
a roof, under which were smpendol the deceased’s clothes and hm 
drinking cup. ITor several days previous to the arrival of the priest, an atbrndaht vim 
employed singing a mournful devotional chant to the acwjompanimpnt of a small bc^l. 
There was also a prelimina;ry sacrifice oJ’ a red ciock and hen, the blood Of phtlch was 
received in a vessel containing some other fiuid, and the mixture Camfhlly tniaM 
is supposed to indicate if tiie result will be fortruiate or otherwise. At last the pHeSt 
arrivtJd, drossecl like an ordinary chief, hut he wore a rosary of shells and, attaclied to 
front of Ms head-dress, two api>cndag€J8 like horns.' 

Por two days, at intervals, tlie priest and his son <miployed' themseli^ 
chants, marking the Hmc by waving a fan and ringing a bell; on the tMid 
off his chief s 'fitotan robe and assumed what may be regarded as his ponH#M dr^^-r' 
a tight-fittingcoat of cdlorfid cotton, a small apron, a dCer j|^u as a 


Beiijnon. 


Pui'kls. 
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long goatV liair dyed blight rod, and over his loft 
^ woro a broad belt iyifb four rows of tiger’s teeth and bavtog attachnl 

C^ hifl luaad he placsed a bandeau bmatnented with shells and, 
■ fognd the fe hair at the top^^Q^ a moveable plume which turned like a 

,;'V; weathmjoek. ■ 

was foUowud, b^ demoniacal dance, but whether tk pas «eut hj the 

priest, or one in whidi tho people generally'' joined, we are not informed. The ohjeot was, 
howevefi to make as much noise as possible to frighten the devils,* After this, lights 
WOTe all extingui^ed, and the parly remained in darkness, tiU a man suspended from 
the roof obtained a ftosh light from a flint. He was to be careful not to touch the 
ground as he produced it, as the light thus obtaimxl was supposed to be fresh from 
heaven.:'. 

When idle banal is of a person of note, animals are slain, and the skulls arranged 
round the tomb; and under the shed built over tlm grave, raw and eooked fltjsli with gi-ain 
and spirits are placed (the sliaro of the dead), and all the arms, clothes and implements ho 
was in the habit of ming when living. Tlie pfior, it is said, bum the dead without much 
, ceremony, or throw tlio liodies into the river. 

The dress of a Mishmi is, first a strip of cloth bound round the loins and passing 
Cwtuni iKstween the. legs and fastened in front; a coat without 

sleeves, like a herald’s tabard, reaching from the neck to the 
knee,—this is mode of one piece of blue and red or brown striped clotli doubled in 
the middle, the two sides sewn together like a sack, leaving spac-e for the exit of the arms, 
and a slit in the middle, formed in the weaving, for the passage of the head;—t»'o pouches 
covered with fur attached to leather shoulder-belts, with large hmss plates Isdoro and 
heliind, like cymbals; a knapsack ingeniously contrived to fit the back, covered with 
the long black filires of the great sago |)alm of these hills, and further deotntihd 
with the tail of a Tibetan cow; a long straight Tibetan sword; several knives aud 
daggers, and a very neat light spear,—head of well-tempered, finely wrought iron 
attached to a long thin polishetl sliaffc. 

The head-dress is sometimes a fur cap, sometimes a wicker helmet. 

The women wear a oolo^^^d clotli fastened loosely round the waist, which miclies to 
the knees, and a very scanty bodice wliioh supj,»ort8 without entirely covering the 
breasts. They wear a profusion of beads, not only of common glass but of cornelian 
agate and some of porcelain., On their hefids they wear a lKmd*>an of a very tliin silver 
plate, broad over the forehead and tapering to aliout half an inch in breadth over the ears, 
thence continued round the back of the Insid by a chain of snuill shells. ■ Both men and 
Women wear the luiir long, turned up all round and gathered in a knot- on the brow 
secured by a bodkin. Tliey am thus distingmsbed fiom tlieir neighbours, the Clialikatos 
or crop-haired Jdislunis. 

Small girls go imkeil ahimt the villages, but wear a little billet of wood susixjnded 
from a string round the loins, • which liangs iii front and serves as a sort of covering, 
cspeoially when they are seated in their favorite position in the porch oii the edge of 
the raised floor of the house. ^ They look as if they were tickotted for sale, 

* Compare witL Uip ceremoniuii ol' thi’ .KuUi«. 
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riiysiual appearance. 


Tlie Mislimi men and women are inveterate smokers. They commence at the ear¬ 
liest possible and when they arc not sleeping or eating they are certain to be smoking; 
they use brass pipes, many of them of Chinoso manufacture. 

The Mishmis are a short sturdy race of fair complexion for Asiatics, well-knit figures 
and active as monkeys; they vary much in feature, generally 
exhibiting a rather softened phase of the Mongolian typ(% 
but sometimes with regular, almost Aryan, features, the nose higher and nostrils longer 
than is usmilly sofai in the Indo-Chinese ract^s. They have themselves a Ic^nd to 
axaamnt ibr this, 1 forgt)t the particulars, hut I know it connects them in some way 
with Hindu pilgrims to the Brahmakand. 

Ilie Mishmis 1 am describing are divided into many clans, those best known in the 
plains are tin' Tain ; the Maro arc to the south of the Bralimaputra. The most eastern 
that we know an* the Mizha; t>erha|)s they are connected with the Maintze, the 
aborigines of Yunan and other proAdncf^s of China. 


SliCTfON 4 .~TuK CllALIK^VTA (CUOP-HATHED) MiSTIMIS. 

Tin? hill comrtry iKmlering on Asam, between the .Digam and Bihong, and on both 
hanks oi‘ the hill course of the latter river, is occupied by a tribe nearly allied to the 
pi-oplc last described as Mishmis, called Chalikata Mishmis by the Asamese in eense- 

tpience of their habit of cropping the front hair on the forehead, 
nofpaphjttii position. (.01111 try lics to tlio iiorth of Sadiya, and tlndr villages 

c.xtend across the Siih-lliinalayan range to the Inmlers of 'JHliet. The lulls being loftier, 
it is moremggtrd and (Ii.ifu;ult of access even than the couutrj'^ of the Tain Mislmiis. 
So difliculi indeed, that thougli we have hjul aggravation enough, an expedition into 
the interior of their country has never been atP'injited. I liave h(*eu informed by 
the .Khaintis that one route; to the jilaius trav(;rsed by the Chalikahis is Jtloiig the 
cliffs of the Bihong river. The 2 >Btli is generally a narrow ledge winding round a 
pre.(!ipi(;e, hui, in one jilace tliere is no hrige 1 only holes in the face of the rock for 
the hands and feet. The jirojier name for the. Chalikata clan is, if I recollwt 
right, Midlii. They are gr(‘iitly detested and mistrusted by their neighbours, the; 
Ahors aud Tain, and th(;y are much dreaded by the Sadiya jKipulation in consoqmaMse 
of the iirowliug exi)editions to kidnap women and cluldron. They aro full of dec(;it. 
They <;omo down in iTmoceiit looking jiartics of m<;n and women to the })lains, apparently 
gimning under the weight of the baskets of mendiaudise th{;y are importing for barter. 
They jirooeed thus till they lind an unproteeted village, then throwing aside their 
fictitious loads, they pounce on the women and children, and carry them off to the hills* 
Tliey thus attack villages of Tains and Bigdru Mishinjs, as well as Asamese villages, 
hut they are afraid of the Alxirs, who are always on the alert. 

'JMie Midhi have some villages situated in low hills, about 1(5 miles to the west of th<? 
Bihong gorge, which are accessible, and wliicli 1 have visited* I much regret that I have lost 
my journal of tliis expedition undertaken in company with Captain Comber in 1856, as wo 
have no published a(;cfmnt of the Midhi, and I liave. now nothing hut my memory to trust to. 

The inhahitanis of the villages I visited were, in those days, in habits of intorenurse 
with the plains, and frecpientol the Saikwah market. Wilcox tells us that they opposed 
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Houses, 


Captain Bedford in his attempt to ascend tla^ Dibong river in 182(5. The attemj)t to visit 
their villagtss had been made by that officer, but the peojde came down in large num¬ 
bers to the river, and showed themselves so unfriendly, that Captain Bedford deemid it 
expedient to retire. 

The villagt^s belonging to the people then so hostile are those we visited, and we 
found them very friendly. I recollect being much struck with a considerate act of 
delicate attention on the part of the women of the first village we «iine to, Anau- 
dia I tliink. The march from the river to this villagtj was a long on(s and tlHn*o wtis 
no source of water on thts road. When we got. rather more than lialf way, and our 
people were suffering greatly from thirst, we came upon a group of girls with deli(;ious 
spring water in new vi^sels made of the great hollow hamboo, called the ‘ kaku l)ans,’ 
who had (;ome thus far to meet, welcome, and refresh us. 

The villages contained from 10 to 30 houses, wioh very lightly framed; they were 
long and narrow, about 00 feet by 12. One side was a luui'ow 
piissage from end t;o end, the remainder was divided into small 
apartmtmts in some of whicli wore seats,—a sign of civdijsation not often met with in 
Indhm huts. 

The G4ms rejoiec? in very sonorous names as Aliindi, Aliinga. TJwiy are hereditary 
chiefs, and have (;onsid(;Kihle infliiemjc over thcdr clansmen, hut no power over their 
persons or property, and no autliority to punish crime or even to take notice of it. 'fhe 
notions of the Midhi on this suhjcxjt arc truly savage. If an injury is inflicted on one of 
tli('m hy a in(mil)(^r of anotlu‘r tribe, it is incumhont on the tribe of the injured party to 
avenge it; if one of his own trilx', olleiid, it is the business of tlui person offended ouly. 
lie has no Law exaaipt that which he can t4akc in his own hands, and betwt?en fX'ople in 
th(i sajne villager fends are thus perpetuated for ng(^s. 

I Avas told of some very large villages in the interior, and I have heard from ndeased 
captives of chiefs of groat wealth in cattle and slaA^es. One or two of these gresit men 
occasionally visited us, hut generally there was causes of quarrel h«*tween us that k<;pl. 
them iu their hills. The number of wives a man poss(^sses is with them, as with the, 
'J^iiii, mi indication of wealtli, some chids having as many as sixtemi. Marriage oeremony 
Ihcac is, f believe, none; it is simply an affair of piu’chase, and tlie wommi thus ohtaimal, 

If thev can la^ called Avives, are not much iKiund hv the tie. 
The hushands do not expect them to hecliaste; they take no 
cognizance of tlieir temjiorarv Hamms so long as tli{\y are not disprivcd of their services. 
If a man is dispossessed of out^ of his Avives, he has a private injury to aveng(‘, and 
takes the earliest (quiortunity of retaliat ing, hut he cannot see that the woman is .a hit the 
AAurse for a little ineont lneney. 

The Midhi, like the Mishpiis jirevionsly dcserilK'd, are a trading jicojile. Large 
parties are continually on the moAai tiwUng Avitli Tiiiet. On sucdi oeeasions, men send 
their Avives if they cannot, go thcnisidves, and to any one Avho has s(‘(va Iioav the mmi 
and women piTimiscuoiisly dicowtft? at night, the exceeding coniplaisanee of the husband 
will not appear wonderful. 

The color of th(‘ Midhi varies from dark lirown to the fairness equalling that of a 
Enropcau brunette. Some amongst them have rich v(xl lips and ruddy complexions, and 
1 have set'u Midhi girls that were deeidccUy good looking, hut their hivauty is tAa-ribly 


Marrinsjo tiu. 
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riiarml by tb(‘ir peculiar method of cropping the lioir. 'Bio front hair iscoml^ down on 

the brow', then cut straight acioss ftom ear to ear, them for^ 
heads ‘ villanous low/ and they ai'c generally begrimed with dirt. 
The bach hail* is colliMited in u knot behind, and secured with long bodkins of hone or 
porcupine quills. The men wear wicker helmets that come down m front right to tlie cye- 
lirow', and unlike modem bonnets are large enough to coyer the cMgnm behind. This 
gives them the appearaiKje of having very large heads (they have not got small ones) and 
\ ery scowling countenances. Their features ai*e in fact of a coarse Mongolijm types. The 
laces flat and broad, the nostrils wide and i*onnd, and the eyes small and oblique, hut these 
clmraetcristics, though stronger in the Midhi than in tin? Tain Mishmi, are less marked 
in the former than they are in th(? faces of their neighlKiurs—^tlu* Ahors. It has alwnys 
struck me that the Midhi Avomen are compamtively taller and liner creatures than 
the m(‘n. 

Notwithstanding the had character tliat I haA'e given them (and I would not ven¬ 
ture to hav(! done so on any authority hut their OAvn), they are the most ingenious of the 
Ihniily; they have learnt to utilizi? for elothing many of the fibrous pbmts that grow' 
wild in their hills, us w ell as cotton and w'ool. 

I’hey Avere ])ro>)ably the first ]>eop1e on ibis side of the Himalayas to discover tin? 
A aluablc projarties of the Jlhea nivea, and many otliers of tb(> nettle tn’bc; with tlu; 
fibre of one of ib<;s(' net lies they w'cave a cloth so strong and stiff that, made into jackets, 

it is used by themselves and by the Abors as a sort of armour. 
They supply themselves and the Aboi*s Avith clothing, and their 
textile fabrics of all kinds alvrays sold AV(dl at the Saikwah market. It Avas very 
interesting to watch the barter that took place there l)otw'C(?n these suspicious, excitable 
savages and the cool, Avily tmdors of the plains. Tlic former took salt chiefly in exciliange 
for the coinmoditi(‘s they brought down, ,'md they AA'ould not submit to its being 
measured or W'eigli(‘d to them by any known process. Seated in front of the trader’s 
stall, they cimtiously take from a well-gUarded luisket fmo of the artudes they wish 
to exchange. Of this thev still retain a hold AA'ith their toe or their knee as thev 
jilunge two dirty ])a\vs into the bright Avliite salt. Tluy make an attemi>i to transfer 
all they can gi'asj) to their oAvn basket, but the frad(?r, with a sAveej) of bis band, knocks 
off half the quantity, and then there is a fiery altercation, wbiifh is gcncirfilly tcTininated 
by a concessitm on the part of the tnwler of a Icav additional pinches. In additiou to the 
cloths, the Chalikahis bring to market large tjuantities of hees-Avax, ginger, .and chillies. 

The costume, with the exception of the h(?ad-dress, is very similar to tliat of tlic 
Tains, hut the jacktds Avorn by the Avomen an; larger and are 
sometimes tftstefully emhroiderijd. This gai*meut is gcuerally 
Avorn o}K!n, exposing an ample bust heaving under .a ponderous weight of agate 
and ghiss beads. Their favorite Aveapons are straight Tibetan sAVords, daggers, 
bow.s and cross-bows, and they are the only tribe W'bo ahvays o.arry poisoned uitoavs. 
They liave nt»tly-made oblong shields of bulfulo hidc> attached to wdiich, inside, is 
a quiver full of fiucly-raadc poisoned ‘iwmgis/ Avith these they invai’iably garnish the 
])atli by wliicli they retreat with their prey. 

By an oxehang<' of weapons, w'arrions heenrae sw'orn comrades, and if one falls, it is 
the duty of the other to avenge his fab; and recover liis skull. 


I’oBturac. 
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For thti cutertainmont of tiieir guests, the people of one ^dllage that \vc visited gf)t 
Amusements ^ characteristic dramatical entertainment. The first 

scene represeutod a pea(?eful villager uith his children hoeing 
the ground, and singing and conversing u'ith them as if utterly unconscious of danger. 
A villanous-Iooking crop-head glides in likt? a snake scarct; seen in tlu^ long grass, 
tak(?8 note of the group, and glides away again. ,Pn>sontly armed savages are seen 
in the distance. They tjomo giudually and stealthily on, till witiiin a convcnituit 
distance they stop and watch their prey lik(^ so many cats, tlum there is a rush in, 
the man is supposed to he killed, and the childrim carried sev(aM!hing away. 

This was followed hy a daiicc. The GSim dressed hijuself in robes similar tf) those' 
worn by tbcMisluni priests, described by Monsr. Kriek, and (lanc(al a stately measure willi 
a young woman also similarly robed. I recollect btsiug rauedi struck with ilie imposing 
appearance of the dresses worn on Ibis (wcasion, hut I am uual)le to describe tlicm aceurately. 

The rolie of th(^ female was ampler than usual, and had a fringe of moi'e tlum a foot 
in hreadtli. She horo aloft, as she moved, a small drum which gave forth its sound at. 
every motion. The mal<^ performer had a hend-dress n itii horns, a liroad Iwdt round his 
M’aist with an enormous brass biiekhs according with the popular notion of a bandit's 
girdle, and across the body was worn the singular embroidered shoulder-belt with its peal 
ot small hells. This was a religious danc<^, used at fuiu'rals and other ceremonies. Tlu*y 
„ hmy their dead in the Avood awav from the vilUige: a nlaee is 

l)ui'ml«, ’ _ * . 

ideared in t he forest in whitdi t he, gra\ e is made, and the remains 
of the decejused and his anns and clothes are deposited in it. They tlien daiua' over it. 

I have met with no pi‘o]»le so entirely devoid of religious feeling as are thi^‘Cdiaiikatas. 

K.ii-ii.u ^ long eonversatious on the subject with sev(‘ral of the 

cliit'fs, and they uttiady reje,cted all notions of a future state, 
or of immortality of anv kind. The s]>irits they prointiated were, they deelavi'd, mortal 
likir thcins(d\ es, aud though tlu'y admitted there must liavi* Ihhmi a, <!veator, they flatly 
deniwl that the Ix'ing who called into existeiure. lh('ir hills, rocks, rivei-s, i'orosts, and 
uncest.ors could still 1 h> alive. Men die and worms cal tlunu, is tlu'ir cres'd. hut when I 
suggested that, their custom of placing in tlie grave, with the d(;ad, w<ni)»ous, food, and 
clotlu's mu.st have, originated in sonn* idea that tin* spirit would regain such tilings, 
tlu'y said, it ivas nothing of tlu' kind; it Avasdone as a mark of all’eetion to their (l(*parted 
la'lative,—a feeling that i).ulispo.sed them from using m hat he; had ns(‘d, and thius henelit- 
ing liy his death. 


Suction 5.-The A non. Cuon*; (1)- The Pada.m am» otiieu .Anou.s. 

The next tribe in geograjthieal order art' tin' Altors, or as they call them.selves tin' 

Piklain. It has been said that tin' Aliors, Atislimi, and AOdhi are of common origin, 

hut tin're appe,ars to he vctv little, if anv. alliuitv in their languages, aud in custom. 

' * ^ • * ■ *■ 

habits, religion, and uotions of jjovernniorit, no 1\vo peojdc could be mon* dissiuiilav. 
Now as the Midhi and Fudam cultivation is only separated hy a small river, it, is in- 
conceivuhh* that kindred people should for ages he thus contiguous aud yid sliow no 
trace of the common origin assigned to them. 1 think it Anil hi' found that the Alislimi, 
including the Aiidlii, are of nearer kin to the Aliuoub.'s, the supposed aliorigiues of Vuuau 
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tlifin to the tril^es south and west of them, wliilst the Pjxdam and tlieii* cognates 
are of nearer affinity to the Tibetan. 

C’oiumeneing with the Padani on the hanks of the Biboiig river, we have, in tlic 
nortiiem harrier of tlie valley of tht^ Bmlnnaputra, a chain of 
tn!!e.s occupying the whole of the hill ctountry hctwwn Asam 
mtkI I’ibct (hetween the 95" 40' and 92® p?millels of east longitude), to the north of the 
Liickiinpiir and Durrnng districts, whudi all evith'uee, idiysiail, psychical and plulologi- 
<*al, pi-ove to he one j)eople, though they are known to us under t he different names 
A hors, Hill Miris, Ha plas or Hophlas and Akas. The Jsagas occupy a somewhat similar 
area of the hill country 1)e‘twi*on Asain and Burmah on the opposite side of the valley. 

Proceeding, as 1 am non taking my narrathas down the valley, the fii*st Ahor or 
IMdam village that we come to is Boiujir on the Dibong. This mn.st havf? Iwhui i*stal>- 
lish(‘d Avithirj the last 40 years, as it was not tlun'o when Captains Bedford and Wilcox 
<‘Xploi‘ed the river, it is a compact villager of some twenty or thirty hoiis(?s on a high 
hank overlooking a w'e.stem braiudi of the river, stroiigly stockiichid, and Avas evidently 
j>la(!e(l her(^ as an outpost of tln^ confederate Padani states to resist tlu! encroachmtaits 
and prevent the marauding expeditions of the Chalikalas. 

The tmn ‘ Alx)r,’ signifying barbarous aud iudep«‘ruh‘jit, is, by the Asarue.se, appli<‘d 
v(ay indefinitely to all the iudependeut liill tribes on both side's of the valli.y, Imt it 
is nioH' esp(*eially th<5 appellation of the grewt setdion we are ahoiit to tr(?at; of. I’lie 
w(ml in uVsamese? is opjiosed to Bori, which means dependent. It has tlu; same signifi¬ 
cation as Mulwa and Bc-mnlwo a])[»lied to tlio (ianis. 

'fhe AI)oi*s on or near the Dibong riicr and IretweMm that river and the Dirjmo, 
(hie nori.ii of the station of .Dihrugarii, call thcmsi'lvc's Pailam, It h:is Iwen assunu'd 
tliat they an' in some measure th'jK'ndcnt on the kindred clans occupying the loftier 
ranges behind them, but I beli(>ve that the villagers of the lYulam, bord(’ring on Asam, 
are larger, aud in all respiads more flourishing tlum those in the interior, and 1 am 
iiiclintxl to think that they (Nmsider tlu'iu.selves as indepimdeut of tlu'ir northem as 
of tJieir southern neighl)oui*s. Somcttimes gn'at councils of the diflerent setthnnents 
ai’e coiiv('iied, and then, if they agnu.', they a<!t together as confedei’ati; states, hut eaeh 
community in its iut<*rual alfairs is govenred by its ow n laws devised and adininistt'red 
on purely flemxjraticral jirineiples. 

Memhu i.s the larg<'.st of th('.se noighhouving lYulam s('ttlem('Ti< s. and is n;ported to 
he the most influential in tlu' <*oiifederate eoiuu'ils. It was visih'd hv Wilcox in 
lS2r), and by the late, lai'iitenant .iretha’ick (ivey Kdi'n, Doctor Ti.. Moir, and myself in 
l^Soo, and I (;annot betUa* (h'.serilK? the people and the lYulam, generally tlian by giving 
(‘xtracts from the journal iii whieb my irnjiressions on seeing them wt're at the time 
rcaamled. * 

The. village is built on a, rarig<' of hills rising from a small stwam ealhal the Sbiku, 
about four mih's from the conflueiua' of tliat sl.ri'am with the Diliong. It (xaaipies some 
20 fuires of rot;ky, craggy ground at diffta'cnt elevations, varying alwnit 21)0 fo(d. It i.s 
slu'ltenal by lolly peaked hills that, a.s you look towards the north, embrace it on three 
sidt's. To the south from the ('hwated sites, a liiu? view of the plains of Asam is 
obtained. Tlie eoiirse of the Dihong riv(*r from the hills to its junction with the 
Brahmaputra and many miles of the combined river are tUs<;ernihle. 
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THE ABOR GUOUB: (I)-TIIE PADAM AND OTHER ABORS. 

Tlio lipuses are n(‘arly all of the sam(? size, about 50 foct in length by 20 in 
llouiKfs. breadth, with a verandah or por(*h, one heaHh and no irnuM- 

emdosuro. 1’hey arc a])|mrct]tly not intended for tlie ae(;oin- 
rnodation of more than one married couple, (lii’ls till they an? married occu]>y ni. 
night th(' suhkj house as their fathei's and motlu'.rs; lK>ys and young men arc not 
perinil t(‘d to do so, and when a man jnunhvs, ho and his bride leave the jmtemal 
root and sot up a bousi' for tlKnn.s<jlv'<w. In building this they are assist,wi by the 
community, and all the component j)art.s baling been previously eolleetod, prepared, 
and arranged, the houstj is friimed, floored, tliatcbed and ready for their rt^eeptiou in four 
and twenty,hours. 

I laid an opportunity of seeing a house thus commeneod, and of watching its progress. 
Next day it was eoraplehd and oe<iupl(‘d by tbf5 young couple. 

In trimming and fitting the frame-work of timber, some art is displayed ; the flooiang 
of kirnboos is four feet fi’ora the ground; the walls anil the doors arc of* planks, and the 
thatebing, Avbicb cornea down on all sides as low as the flooring to keep oil’the liigli 
\r inds, is of grass, or mor<.‘ commonly of dried leaves of the, wild plantain. 

As we could only sc'e a portion of tbes village at one v imv, it Avas difficult to eslimafc 
the nuniher of housrrs, and from the iulrabitauts, Avhose notions 
of arithmetic are limited to the emimeratiou of their lingei-s 
and toes, I could get no infornratiou. l^i'om one ci*ag I counted one huudred and 
I’lfly, the lower and most compact part of the toAvn, Tie rre arc probably as many moi-c 
on tlur outskirts. All round, hainboos and jack trees ai*e planted and carefully fenced; 
oiur of the most iutluential men has luvar his house a grovri of beautiful palms suiTOunded 
])V a loose stone wall. 

t' 

Tlio inhahiUinis an' Ar <*ll supplied with AA'ater; there arr; sevei’al ekwated springs, and 
the discharges fi'oin thes(' are rrolhreted and carried to ditVerenl 
paris of the villages in arjuoducts or pip«,rs of bamboos, from 
which a bright, juire streanr continually floAvs. NotAvilhstauding these privileges. Avater 
i.s s(‘l(lom used lor nhlulkmary purposes. The Abors consider- dirt an antidote to cold, 
and positiAi'ly cherish it. 

In a conspicuous part of the A'illage is the Moraug or toAA'n-hall. This is iu tla' 

. , same stvhr of architecture as llu' pr-ivate liouses, but it is 2(>0 il.'et. 

Tlio TowH-lmll. • » . , 

in lerrgth and has 1(5 or-1/ lirr-places. The asstmihlage that, met 

mo thm-o consisted of about JlOb adult males, and an inliuite number of simill boys, Avho 

took up observing positions on tbe i-alYcrs. 

The Jiead-nxm, eldra-s or (iAnrs, congi-r'gated nmud the central fireplace. No one is 
jK'rrnittcd to arrogate tire position of the chief, but berc. sat 
iiokpjing, a slior-t, stout, jolly looking individual, who, from tin- 
influence he oxerrised gerAci-ally in tiro assmnhly, csiHrcially when a call to order Avas 
rrecessary, and from his numircr ol* upeuitrg the dirhatc, I Avas inclined to consider as tlm 
chairman or prvisident, and ii'i clrargi* of tlu; fon-iga relations of the state. Thou cann- 
Ijoitcm, tire Nrrstor of the repnldir, the lir-st of their orators, the great repositor-y (i‘ 
traditional lore, aaIio expatiated with spirit and sttHmg enthusiasm on the renoAvn, vii-ltn- 
and valour of the Padam race. Nrrvt came .Tulong, the wav minister, a young man oi 
stalwart frame, toll and well built, with a fine open cmmteuance, the mo.st trusty frimid m- 
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dangerous foe of all the Membu notables. Then there was a factions denxagPgB^e called 
Jalulc, who appeared to be the leader of the opposition. 

The notables moot daily in the Morang for the discussion of affairs of state* and ai*e 
kept amply supplied with liquor all the time they are so employed at the public expense, 
'rhe most important and the most trivial niatters are there discuased. Apparejiitly nothing 
is done ndthout a consultation, and an order of the citizens in Morang as-sembled is issued 
(hiily regulating the day’s work. The n)sult is rapidly promulgated by the shrill voices 
of boys who run tlnnugh the village giving out the order in a clear monotone like a stinet 
cry. I heaitl it thus pi-oclaimed, that in honor of oar arrival the next day was to be a holi¬ 
day, and that the women and children might all go and sec the queer-lookingjstrangers. 

I found that no pi*esent« were openly rt'ceived by the Ghras or nohihles for 

„ . . , , themselves. Even'thiug given on public grounds is lodged imthe 

Cninnial Codo. * , , ,,,,, 

common treasury tt)r the benefit of the whole body coriR>n»te. 
Relonging to the Momng are public pigs, pouitiy and other possessions to bo ustnl as 
occjision requires, l^ines, ibrfeituros, and escheats are similarly appwpriated. In regard to 
j>ei.sous mjcused of crime, the s,\’stem is just the rever.s<' of that described as in force 
amongst the Chalikatas. The crime of an individual is ti’(«ittHl as a public disgrace to 
be expiated by a public sacrifure. The culprit has eventually to Iwiar the expense of this ; 
it may thei’cfore he rogai'ded as a fine, hut the process of realization is most singular. 
Supj)ose it to bt? deci't*ed that a j)ig is to be sacrifietjd. The ‘ Ilaj,’ that is the community, 
appropriate tlie first animal of the kind in gootl condition and private property that comes 
to hand. The owner is at liberty then to fix his own value itpon it and r<;eover it as best 
be can frf>m the culprit. It may be said it would liave Ikscii sinqjler lo liave jjroefsshsl 
in the fir.st instance against the property of the offender; but when all are jiulges who 
will eorulcseend to atd as sheritf’s offieer V The system adopted provides an executive 
v\'ithout any trouble to the Ilaj or expense to th<? esl,ate. 

There is no power vested in the comm unity to Pike ihe or inflict corporal ])unisli- 
meut on a free-born citizen, but slaves may la* put to d«jj»t h, ami I Itcurd of om* that Iwid 
been so tjondemned by the Raj lor having sedue{Ml a free-horn girl. 

The Morang is oeeui>ied every night by all the baeladors irj flie villag«‘, Ijotb 
freemen and slaves, and ith them a c;ertain pro]>orlion oi’ the married men are uiglit ly 
on duty, so as to constitute togeth(‘r a sufficient available f'orctr for any (;oiitingen(ry •)!' 
attack, fire or other ])ublic CTm-rgemy. 

I witnessed an in.sfnn<*e that forcibly impn^ssed mo Avilli th(‘ ])raetJeal utility of this 
in.stitution, and of the ready alacrity and good feeling and discipline of the body that 
constituted it. 


A woman, a widow* w itli two cbiklren, one an infant at the breast, the other a 
boy of three or Amr years old, had gone to the farm <*arly in tlie morning, a,nd on reaching 
it she tied the small child on the hack of the hoy, ami .s<‘t to work at her field. When 
she gave over work for the day and Avfis ]>re})aring to iH'tnrK, the eJu’klnni w'er<‘ missing; 
she searched till evening without success, hut wa.s not much alarm<»d as she IiojmrI they 
had gone home, but when at niglit .slu? I’cached her lioimf and found no childrtui, tlien she 
mafie her (iries heard througli the village, and soon they reacln'd the Morang. 

There sat the village youth and men on duty round tin; blazing hearths carousing, 
hut at this poor widow’s soiTowing cry at once they rise and go forth proparetl to pass 
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the nig'ht ^in seivrehing for the lost children. There was no discussion; no mandate was 
sent forth, no apathy was shown, no excuses were made. TJie widow's appeal was at one;!? 
I’cspouded to hy iKncn'olent action. There was no delay ex(Mipt to prcfwiro toi'ches, and Jti 
a very fijw niiniih's a hand of not less than 100 young men, armed and ecpiipiMjd, follow’(5d 
the woman to the scene of the disaslin*. They had not roturnotl when we left the villag<* 
in the moming, and I newer heard the result of the expedition, 

Loss(\s of ehildren in the manner destnahed are said to he of frciqiu'nt oecnrr(me<'. 
They are most probably kidiuipped by tin; Chalikatas, but this the IMdam Avill not 
admit. Tlnw assert that th(> s])irits of the w'oods hide tlnun, and they i'ctaliat<; on tin* 
spirits hy cutting down trees till they find thmn. 

This caus(‘s a gn;ati (jommotioti amongst the spirits: ‘ What's tin; row now V’ says oik* ; 
‘Oil,’ replies another, ‘tholYnUun have lost a child.’ ‘Thcuwhoeverhas gol.it give it 
u]) quick, or the rascals wont l<;av{5 us a tree.’ Then tins child is found in tin; fork of a 
tree or some other out-of-thc-w-ay ]»la(;e. 

I'he religion ol' tin* Ahors consists in a l)eti<'f in these sylvan dtnties, to each of wd»on» 
some ]»a.rti(!(dar <lcpartmciit in the destiny of man is assigned. 
They li{ivc no medicine for the sick: for <.;vcry disease* there is a 
spirit, and a sacrhha* to that spirit is the only treatment atti'jnpted. A mountain call<Ml 
lligsim is the hn'oritc; abode of tin* spirits, and is held in great a.\vc. 'No om; can return 
from its summit, c()nsc<|ucntly its mysteries art; undistdost^d. 

I’hoy ncknowl(*<lg(; and adore, one supreme b(*ing as tin; grtrat father c)f all and belitwe 
in a fnturt; state, the (tondilion Of wliifdi will in some measure dtqwmd on tin; life led hert* 
heloAv ; hut on this question their ideas art; undtdined, anti it is prol>able that stmio of them 
art* dtrrivt'd from tin* [lindu. I have heard tiuun spt?ak of a judge of the tlead ; but as 
th(;y gave his namt* as Slam,’ tlii*y w-ert*. ntt doubt thinking of iht* ‘ Yjima’ ttf Hindus. 

Tht'y have no ht'reditary [>riesthood, luit tliere areperst>n.s called Deodars w'ho acquire 
the pttsitittn of augurs or soothsayers from tht*ir superior knowledge of omens and ho\v 
to ohs(*rve them. •The examination of the entrails of birds and of a pig’s liver a]>pears 
to he the nnt.st usual motluHl of divination. On visiting Domjir, a pig’s liver was hvought 
to int; on a tray, and 1 was asked Avhat I thought of it, 1 said it was good, hejilthy lotiking 
liver; they rt'plit'd, ‘Ibit what dot*s it rtweal in rt;gurd to your intentions in visiting usr 
I suggested they should find that out from my words and looks, ’fhey rejoined that the 
Avords and lae^es of men Avere (*ver fallacious, hut that pig’s liA'er noA'cr decciA'cd them ! 

in reganl to their sa{*riiu;os one trait is particularly Avorth uoti(;ing. In cas(*s <’l 
sickness or death, Av hen a mithull or a ]ug is oifered no one is alloAAi'd to share tlu; fi'ast 
with tin; gods hut tlu; old and infirm, Avho, as poor and sapia'annuated, may lx; regarded 
■as on the parish, and who live in the Moiang at the puldie expense. 

’Pliey are said to hold as uniolate htiy engagement (;emm)tt‘d by an inter(;hango ot 
meat as food ; this is called songinung. Each paiT.y to the engtigemimt must giA’o to the 
otJier some animal to he killqd and eaten ; it is not necessary that th(;y should eat together, 
or that the feast be held at the same time, 'fhey presmited im; Avilh a tine hull mithnu, 
and 1 purchased and gave tliem a similar animal.* 

* 1 wii-s iiiloi'mi'd not lonif apjo tlijil, j'ly visit to M<'iid)u \vi' li.'ivi' IkmI swviil l.riivlii's wiUi llu' Ai'ii'",. 

iho coiiii’donicy ot wliiflt tin: iibiivf is ttin b'cnd-<iniu1<Ts Ijavo roinaiui-d jui’tivi.ly I'ri4-iiillv ami loyal to tbidr oiijjayoiium 
«it,b niv. 
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'I'lie Dixwlar i^are me the following legend of the origin of the race■ 

The human family are all descended from one common mothtsr. She had two sons, 

Tmdition of o -i ’ cMest wjis a hold himtcr, tlie younger was a cunning crafts¬ 

man; the latter was the mother’s favorite. With him she 
migrated to the west, taking with her all the household utensils, arms, implements of 
agriculture and instruments of nil sorts, so that the art of making most of thorn was 
lost in the hind she deserted; but before quitting the old country she taught Imr 
lirst-borii how to forge daos, to make musical instruments from the gourd, and she hd’t 
him in possession of a great store of blue and white heads.* These bea<l8 and tbo simple 
arts known |.o liim lie transmitted to his posterity the Padam, and from him they 
received the injunction to mark themselves on the forehead with a cross. 

The western nations, including th(; English, are descended from tlu^ younger brother, 
and inherited from him and the continue<l insteuetions of the mother their knowledge of 
science and art. 

Absolutely tlie Padam have no knowledge of arts, except what they thus account for. 
^ ^ ^ Their implements of husbandry are tluur long straight swords, or 

r .afjntii nit, daos, crook(xl Immboos to scrape the earth, and ptnnted sticks 

io make holes, into which they dextei’ousiy shoot the seed. Nevertheless they have a wide 
.‘irea and great variety of cultivation and get good crops. Industry and the richness 
of the soil make up for all delieieneies, and sejusons of scarcity are rare with them. 
They cultivate rice, tsotton, tobiuKro, maize, ginger, red peppiu*, sugarcane, a great variety 
of esculent roots and pumpkins, and opium. Tlieii* cultivation is almost all iu the jilains, 
and thev have tfraduallv extended it to a distamje of about sovim miles from their village. 
Against unneces.sarily breaking up new lands they haVc a wdiohisomc pnyudice; when the 
laud tlicy cultiiate appears exhausted they revert to that which has been longest fallow. 
L'jiderthis system the whoh; space from their villages to the most distant point of their 

cultivation luis been cleared and appropriated, and the forests 
I IU beyond it ar<? spared. The boundaries of each Tnan’s clearing are 

deiiottxl by upi’igbt st()ne.s, and properly in cultivated and fallow hind is recognisixl. 

Th(‘ cultivation commences from the Shikii riv(;r, jmd ahmg the hanks of tluit stream 
there is strong palisading to keep the village cattle from trespassing. The iinj)ortunce 
of having at all times the means of crossing the river to their cultivation, has led to the 
eoiistriKdion over it of a siis})ensiou bridge of cane. The canes forming the main support, 
are thwwn aeros.s lieams siqiported partly on triangles of strong timbers and ]Mirtly on 
growing tn^es. These trees have stays to (xnmteract their flexibility, anil these and all 
the .suspemding canes are made last to the stumps of other largo trees, or to piers of loose 
stoniis. The roadway is also made of iianc interlaced, supported by elliptical girders of 
the same material passing iDimd the main suspenders. . This bridge is carefully repaired 
every year, and J am informed that in about four yenrs every part of it, is reneweil. 

'I’he Ahors are a miudi ttiller race than the Mishmisj, hut elumsy-looking aud 

, sluggish; thov have strongly *markod Mougoliau features, aud 

riivsir.il apjicanuifi'. on > ^ ^ ^ 

arc of rather a unitorm olive complexion. They have very 
deep Miiees and speak with a peculiar sonorous cadence, never hurriedly. The 


* Til.! lililv tuiuls idifivif irliiml to aiv very liiUiilKorue. Tlioy are un e.vacl. imiUiliun of tur.i«oi»e. and vary in 
IVI..1D tilt! ditiieiifiioiis (»f u pi:a to llmt of a Inrjre eberry. I believe they are made in China. 
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of ilio moil consists primarily of a loin clotli madt; of the kirk of the tJdal* tree. It 

answers the double purpose of a car{)ct to sit u|v>n and of a 
covtiring. It is tied round the loins, and hang:s donn behind 
in loose strips about fifteen indies long, like a white bushy tail. It serves al.so 
as a pillow by night. The garment thus descjribed by Wihjox is seldom now seen in 
the plains, hut is still worn by the Abors of the intorior. When full dressed the modern 
Abor is an imposing figtire, Cohmd coats without sleeves, of tlnur own manufacture, 
or of th# manufmsture of their neighbours, the Chalikatas, arc commonly worn. Some 
wear long Tibetan cloaks, and they w^eavc a cloth IVorn their own (?ottori with a long 
lleeey nap like that of a carpet, which they make into wai'ra jfuikets. On stiite oeensions 
they wear helmets of a very striking appearance. The foundation is a strong skidl-enp 
of cane; it is a<lorned with pieee~s of hear skin, yak tails dy('d red, hoars’ tusks, and, 
uhove all, the huge Ixjak of the hiuteros. 

For arms they have cross-hows and common boAvs with arroAvs, the latter used with 
and AV'itliont jmmsou, very long spears, daggers, and long straight- 
entting swords. I\v tlioir oaa'ii account it is on. the latbu’ Aveapon 
they chiefly rely in Aiarfare, and they are fond of oxhihitiiig tlunr skill in using it. 

Tlu! hau* of both mah^s and females is close crojiped; this is done by lifting it on 
the blade of a knife and chopping it. with a stick all round. The pruetua; of tattooing is 
i*(!S()rtcd to by both sexes, 'fhe men all A\ear a twoss on the foridiejul between tlu' 
eyebrows. The AAminen have a small cross in the holloAV of f lic upper lip immediately 
und(W the nose, and on both sid(.‘s of it aboA'^o and below' the mouth are stripes, 
gi'iienilly, hut not ahvays, seven in number. 

The dri^s of the females ;is ordiuarily seim (vuisists of two cloths, blue and red in 
broad strijies. One round the loins forms a pef.tutoal just reaidi- 
ing to the kue(‘s; it is retaiiu'il iu its position liy a. girdle of 
eane-wmrk: the other is folded round the bosom, Imf this is offeii dispensed w itli, and 
till' ('xi)osure ol’ tlie person aboA'c tlur waist is <‘vid<mtly eoiisid<.u'ed no in(h*li<*aey. 'i'heir 
u(‘eks an‘ profustdy decorabxl Avith strings of heads roaehiiig to tlui waist, and the 
lobes of the «irs are, as usual Avith tlie hill raecs, enormously distended for decorative 
purposc‘s. Hound the ankles, so as to s('t olf to the best advautagi; the tim^ sAvell of the 
hare leg, hmad hands of very finely plaited can(‘-w'(*rk are tightly hujcd, and some of 
till' holies, most jiartieuluv about tlieir pi'rsonal appmraniH?, Avear these ankh'ts of 
a light blue tinge. But the most singular article of theii- attiri^ nnnaius to ho deserihed. 
.Ml fi'iiialos with pretensions to youth Ai'ear suspmuled ui front from a string round 
the loins a roAv of from tliri'o to a dozim sludl sliaped emliossed plates of bell-metal from 
about 8i.\'to three inches iu diameter, the Iarg<‘st in tlie middle, th<^ others gradually 
diminishing in si/c as they a])pr{iaeh the hips. These plates rattle and chink as they move, 

like ])risoaers’ (diains. Very young girls, exeejit foi’ warmth, Avear 
iiiwsp<.u..uau. hut thesi‘ apiHMulages, but the smalh'st of the ses is never 

sc'cn without them, and OA'cn adult temales are otu.m seen with no other (Mivering. At 
Bomjir 1 Avitnesse-d a dance in which they divested themselvt!S of cverythiug else, and 
bediaved in a verv indeeoiims manner. 


coatunu'. 


* W'iii-D'j, A'ld. Vll. 
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In feaiiu'C and complexion tlio Abor women are a coar.se typo of the Chiuose. They 
are not so ruddy nor so good looking as the Mislimis. Many of them are disfigured 
with goiir(>, and their auti|mthy to the use of water and their very unbecoming coiffure 
tak(^ greatly away from theii* personal appeaKinee. 

They are hard workorl, but the whole burden of field labor is not thrown upon them, 
as k the custom among.st most of the liill tribes. Wives are trtjatod by their busl)aud8 
with a con.sido]*ation that strikes on(i as singular in so rude a race; but 1 have soon other 
races as rude who in this resiKict are an example to more oivill/,(id people. It i* Iwcause 
with these rude perjple tin; inclination of the persons most intfwsted in the marriage is 
consulted, and polygamy is not practised; 1 do not sjiy it is the rule, but it is certainly the 
prevailing practice of the Padam to have only one wdfi?. They spoke with contempt of 

those who had a pliunlity, and I was assurid both hy the Memhu and Siluk Abors that 

the lYidam goucraJIy repudiated the custom, as leading to jars and dissensions. I was in¬ 
formed that in tlie Mcuubu village there was only one iudividual with more ilian one wifi*. 

Marriages are sometimt^s stdtled by the parents, hut generally the young iwoplc 
arrange these aflairs for themselves, and from all T <! 0 uld hjtirn 

a feast is th<‘ only eeremony required to ritify and declare the 

lia})py event; but it is customary for a lover to sho\v his inclinations whilst courting by 
pres«mting his sweetheart and her parents with such deliciM'ics as field mice and stjuiiTels. 
In a BO(;i(?ty Avhcrc nil, except slavt's, are equal in mnk, and wdiore the productive in¬ 
dustry of a man and his AA’ife is siitlicient to maintain them in all the nee(*ssari(?s and 
luxujMcs enjoyed by tlnar neighlKnirs, where moreover the comimmity assist the ytning 
<*oupl(*at starting by building a house for them, fathers and mothers have; little oiiecasioji 
to “ mampuvre” matches. It is a fiujt that amongst the Padam th(y seddom interfere : 
and to barter their elnld’s hap])inoss for money would Ir’s regarded as an indelible disgrace. 

I’lie Abors, boAvever, vi(nv Avitli abhorrence the idea of their girls maiTying out (jf their 
own elan, and I was gruA^dy assured that Avhen one of the daughters of Padam so demeans 
liei’self, the sun and the moon refuse to shim;, and there is such a stritV* in t1u> elements 
(hat all labor is necessarily suspended, till by sjwrifiee and oblation the stain is Avaslnsd away. 

We are (lerl.ain that the seitleraents of the Midhi and Mi.slmiis extend rigid across 
the hills from Asam to Tilxd, and that even those living neanjst to tin? British territories 
arc in halats of constant intenjoursc with the Tibetans. We can se(> that the Padam 
have, directly or indirectly, trade Avith Tibet, as they weai* coats, and possess jiijies of m«d.al, 
vessels, swords, and bejads, of I.’iheta.a or of Chinese inanufaeture: hut for some reason 
they throAV a \^cil of mystery oA'er their intercourse, and always repudiating direct trad<‘ 
AA jth I'ilictans, tell you of the existimce of liarliarous tribes on llu; high snoAvy ranges 
hidxind them: and you meet Avith no one of the elan Avho Avill acknowledge (>o have iiassijd 
t his harrier of saA'ages. 


Section 5 . (2)—The Mijils and Hill* Minis. 

Proceeding still doAAn the Aalley, after cro.ssing the hill conr.se of the Dirjrao, 
« e come on trihirs nearly allied to thii P/wlam or Abors Avhc/ an* known in Asara as the 
I’arliatia or Hill Miris ; hut before we enter their domains it may he as Avidl to explain 
who the Miris of the plains are. 
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The Mins of Ukj plMins aw off-shoots from the Abors and claimed by that peopb? as 
f I ntnaway slaves, but there are various clans of them differing: in 

external appf?arance, and some (»f these clans have been setthid in 
Asam for ag'es. They, houever, keep nitu^h to themselves, Uiadinj? rather a nomadic lib*, 
livinj? in bouses on stilts built on the pr(‘carious banks of tlie JlKihmaputra and its 
estiuirit?s or allUunits, and cnltivutin*^ the alluvial flats of that river. With exwption 
t<> the elan called Chutia M iris, the tradit ions of all of them take them back to the valley 
of the Diliong. It is prokilde they had advanced from tluj north, nuuh^ settlements in 
the countjy now' occupied by the Abors, and tlu! latter peo|)}e, of the same nua' but more 
powerful, following on thtnr footsteps pushed them on into the plains. There an', clans, 
the Saiengya and Aiengya, who crop their hair like thi^ Aboi's, and liuving don<^ so the 
young women attatdi to the ero])ped ends an ornament fringe of eowri(w and brass, nhie.b 
gives them the appeai'ance of being wiggfd in a. very fantasti<; manner. Other elans 
clothe themselves and dress their hair inor(' after the fashion of the Asainest*, l>\d they 
kcK!p their blood imre and have lost noiu' of tlu' j>hysieal eharaeti'risties of the trilx'. 
They are of the yellow Mongolian typ<', tall, and ]>ow('rfully trained, bnt with a slouching 
gait and sluggish habits. They liave the de(^p-touod voice and slow method of speaking 
that I have iiotic(Hl as (‘liaraeteristics of tlu^ Abors, 

!For a. long p(?riod under’ the Asam Govi'rnnu'iit, the Alir’is marraged to keep to them- 
selvea the entire trade betwer'n Asam and the Abors; and as being thus the only 
medium of communication Ix'tween the two jreojiles, they obtained this Tirmu^ Miri, which 
means mediator or go-between, and is tire same word ns ‘ jniria\or ‘ jnili|a’ used with the 
same signification in Orissa. JVrha])s the meriah applied to the, sacrifice of the Khunds is 
a cognate word, the nu'i’ijrh being the messenger’ or mediator hcdwceii man arrrl thrr deity. 

fi'he Mii’is in the plains have genci’ftlly abandoit«*d Iho v ague rchgiotis notions of their 
anc(?st.oi\s, and adopted ideas put into their heads by the* .fVsaiiiesr', Gosairrs or llrahinmienl 
pr’iests, that each of thenr chose to ado])t as their Our’u or s{»ir’iluul iustraretor : hut all 
rdforts c*u the part of the Hindus to weait th('nr from tlieir imjrui’rr mode of living Itavr* 
ntter'ly failed. They eat pig, fowl and beef, and drink spir’its and br.'ei’, and Irave no caste 
notions aborrt tlu' pvc])aration of food, 

Tluiy keep the Asam feasts, and during the gr*eat Uilm festival groitps of IMiris aw 
to be found amongst the gayest of the I’evellers. The Mir’i girls 
D.iu.i.N &<. dancr'the sonu’wbat scarsnal Biltu dane<' with gr’csrt spirit, and 

t tu>y have a. daruic of their ovm w bir’h is (piite free from this s(*iismt.lity somewhat r(!s<*m- 
bling the Nrrga movr'nreut. They have also a festival that few of tin'uninitiated ever 
hear’ of. At one season of the year tlu' rrdult unmarried males and fenrah's of a village' 
spt'inl sever’al days and nights tngr'ther in one lar’ge huildiug, and if (’ou])le.s ninrtage thus 
to suit I'aeh other, they prrir off and man’y. 

The. Alii’i houses are what ai’b called in Asam ehaiig-gavlr, t. c., hoirses with raised 
floor’s, and .space? unde'rne'ath fe»r the pigs, ])e)ulli‘y, efce. Tlte'lrouses 
are gl'rterallv in U lm<-err the hairks of the r’iveu’, aird they have 
no gar’dc'its or em^losures. Th(' eultivatreen is with tlienn, as with their brethi’cii in the? 
IrilLs, apart from tht)village, and their granaiies are in theii* cultivated fields, ofleu left 
ejuite' rtti]>i’oteM*led. 'I'liey trrriit to the isolated positiem for protcetiem from alien thie\ es, 
and have jurfeet; confidence in the honesty e)f their fellow villagers. 

If 
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Iletuming to the bills wo find, west of tbo Birjmo and to the north of the Sisi and 
Daniaji maiistas of the Luokinipui* district, the Ghy-ghasi Miris; 

HjII Jiiri.s. Sui-uk north of Bordoloni, and on both l)an.ks of the hill 

coucso of tbo Siibaiisbiri river. Then the Paoibotia Miris, so called because in their 
joiimoys to the plains they travel part of tbo way in (janoes on tliat river, and Tarbatia 
whose journey is wholly by laud, whence Tur. These tribes having, under the Asam 
(hjvernnicnt, obtained a sort of piv3scriptive right to levy hlack-niail on the Luckimpur 
villages skiriing their hills, now receive annually from our Goveninient an equivalent 
iti the form of a money payment. 

Tlniy tell a singular story iu detailing the circumstances under which black-mail 
wjks formerly guaKinteed to them by tli(3 A.sam Government. Tliey had plundered some 
Asamese villages, and that Government sent an army against them which was ignomi- 
niously defeated by the hill jwiople and fled, leaving in the hands of the victors their 
camp equipage and magazine. The Hill Miris not knowing to what ust; to apply the 
muskets, nuitchlocks, guns, and powder, detormineil to make a grand honftro of their 
spoils, and their astonishment and dreud may ho conceived when they found that the 
guns left loaded wont olf of Giemsclves and killed several of their numlxir, and when the 
grand explosion of the luagjizine took place u'huh killed many more. They thought 
that a Raja whose weajKuis, imhandled, had the i)ower of inflicting such injury on his 
cn<nnie,s must he worth knowing, and they sent a disputation to him, oflbring tp^ihshain 
in future from plundering if they were allowed ccriaiii privileges of collecting from the 
ryots. All they asked Avas readily accorded, and thus originated the bhuik-mail. 

Though iu language and in many of their irustoms they rc'isemhlc and are no doubt 
of conimoh stock with the Ahors, thc'y differ from them greatly in form of govt?rument, 
and in many social observances and oiistoras. 

They live in small conununities under heriMlitary cUftffs, and in some instances one 
fiunily ha.s oljtaiiied snfiicieTit influence to ))e a(?knowledged as 
" chief over clusters of coirimmiities.' They hav'c no Moraug, or 

town-hall, in wliich the (dders mi^ct and consult during the day, nor do the youths, armctl 
for the protection of the village, keep watch by night. Jlhey have no regulation lor the 
safety of the commonwealth like the Ahors, nor docs each settlement consist of only one 
family as amongsi, tlie Tain Mishmis. The villages cumsist of ten or a dozen houses of 
as many families, built ])retty closely togotlnw, in some po.sition rather difficult of access, 
and it is lefi. to the chief to look after its safety as best he can. 

Tlie Ghy-ghasi.H are a jiooi*, meanly clml, l iadly fed, ill-looking elan of .stunted 
growth (HunpartMl with tlie Ahors; their villages extnnd haek as far as the caslcni branch 
of the Suhanshiri. 

The women of this clan, iu lieu of the brass plates of the Abor lassos, wear a small 
petticoat made of filaments of cane woven higether. It is about 

F^>m.»i(! < oxtimif. ^ brciulth, and fastemHl so tight round the loins that it 

ivstrains the free use of the tliighs, and causes the Avomcn to move with a short mincing 
motion chiefly from the knee. The women are oftm seen with nothing on hut this 
siugular garment. They Avear their hair long, hut the appearance of this tribe is 
altogtstluw unprepossessing, and I will pass to thosi? on the opposite side of the Subansluri, 
Avith AAdiom I am better acqiuAintcd. 1 heluvo I am the only officer that over pimotratexi 
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into their eountiy. Wilcox made the attempt, hut meeting with no encouragement from 
the chiefs, he returned from the first rapids of the Sdhanshiri above the Asamese gold* 
washers* village of Patalipam. He describes the river as scarcely inferior to the Gajiges 
at Allahabad, uith a discdiarge in the month of November of 1(),000 cubic fret per second. 
Its course tlirongh the plains is not interesting, {as the banks are lour, liable, to inundation, 
and covered uith jimgle, but nothing <;an po.ssibly exceed the loveliness of its hill coiu’scj. 

For ('ighl or ten miles the river flows witlumt a ripple in graceful sw(!(‘ps round tlie 
bases of rock.s that rise prcxjipitously hundrtxls of fret fnmi the chvir mirror udiicli rc- 
flt?ets thorn, and Mend into lofty fri’est-elad hills. Tlu*oughout this glen the avemge depth 
of water cannot be less than sixty fret. Above it the stream is brokem by boulders into 
roaring r<i|)ids, presenting a vild contrast to its p(!a(!efnl current through the glen. 

'fhoclnef who befriended me in my excui’sion to the Hill Miri villages u as Tenia, the 
Imad of the I'aniholia Mfris. After a journey of three days and a half from Patali|)am 
in (lanoes up the river, I .met him and his peojile at the point called 8iphimukb, and 
tlionee piweetled by land. IVo long marches over a most difficult road, irapraetieablo 
for any (piadruped except a goat, and iuleasibl(‘ by a biped who had not the free? use of 
his hands as well as ]ii.s iiiel, brought us to the settlement . JVly baggage uas lUiarly all 
(rawied on tlie heads of sturdy-limbed hill lasses who nu'rrily bound(.'d like rocs from one 
slippery rock t,o an()t.lier, laughing at my slow progress. 

1 Ipund the villages situated on hills to the north of the great range seen from the 
Lu(.-kimpuf sfrtion, avIucIi 1 bful crossed. Tliey wen.' small, eonsi,sting each of not mon' 
tliau ten or a dozen houses two or tliree miles apart. rAi'ry village luul its GA,m or 
chief, but my friend Tenui was looked upon as lu'ad of the clan. 

On the arrival of the first British officer ever seen in the hills, fowls wt'rd killed in 
<*v(MV village by augurs vA’itb the view of aseerlainuig, from the appearance of the en¬ 
trails, if the visit boded t.bem good or ill. Fortunately the onums were all pronoumvd 
favorable, and tlie people vied with each other in treating me and my pai-ty with kind- 
ne,ss and Jiosjiitality. 

A dest,*ription of 'rcina’s bouse will suffice for all, and sliow bow they live. It is 
70 loot long; the flooring is of sjilit bamlioos on a very 

( m t. loiiHc. substantial frammvork of timber raised several feed from the 

uvound; the roof has gable ends, and is thatebeil with leaves; under the gable a cross 
slojiing roof eovi'rs an open bjiloony, one at (?aeb end. Tln^ interior consists of one long 
apartmout GO feet by 10, from whicli a passjige at oiu' sid(', extending tlu' entire leiigtli, 
is partitioned olf in the large apartnunil down the centre; four tires burn on lieartlis of 
earib. On one side neatly mnged were the arms, ])oucbes, raarcJiing cquiimients, aud 
another portion of the ball was (h-eoiuted with troplues of the chase; in tl.i('centre, 
btdween the Ifres, frames of bamboo suspmuled from the roof serve^d as tables on wJiic-b 
various domest ie utensils wore de])f)sited. 

In the passage partitioned off there was nothing Imt a row of conical baskets lined 
with plantain loaves, in wbidi the «?nvm was imdergoing its process of fermentation for 
the ])roiluetion of their favorite hm erage. The liquor slowly percolated ink) eartlnni 
V es.sels placed underneath, aud was rinviovcd for use as they filled. 

In the large apartment thc.whole family eat, drink, and sloe]); Tcma and his t wo 
wives at tlie upper end or first tire, his sons and danghter.s round the next, and servants 
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aud retainers round tbe tliini and fourth. Fearful of be4iig pillaged by the Abors 
they do not venture to display much property in their houses. Their stores of grain are 
kept in houstis aiwirt fiom tlic village, and their valuables buried. The latter consist 
ehiefly of large dishes and cooking vessels of metal, and of great collections of Tibetan 
iiiotal bells called deogantas, which appear to be prized as holy things, and art^ 
sornetinios used as money. Miris pretend that they cannot now obtain these ludls, and 
1 hat those they possess are heirhwras. They are valued at frf)m four annas to twelve rupees 
laxeli, according to sha^H}, size .and omamenis. Tho.se with in-scriptions inside and out arci 
most highly ])rized. Tho.se xvithout inscriptions arc little valued, and as these inscriptions 
sire nothing more than repetitions of the Sliibboleth, “ Om Mdni pedmi Om” of the 
Tibetans, it is easy to see that the Miris must have been insiiired by that people to treat 
them M'ith such veneintion. Tbe superstition regarding them should be compared with 
the veneration of the Gai’os for the vessels cjalled Diokoras; also, it is believed, of 
inbctan mamifacture, 

Tbecostmue of tbe ladies of this clan is elaliomte and iHH-iiliar. A short petticoat 
. ^ extending from the loins to the knees is secured to a broiul 

belt of leather, wdiich is ornamented with bnuss bosses. Outside 
this they wear the singular crinoline of cane-work, wMeh I have described as often 
tlic sole gannent of the nrigbbouring elan. The upper gjirment consists of a band of 
plaited cane-work girding the? Ixwly clo.se under the arms, and frojn this in front a 
fragment of cloth depends and (;overs the breasts. This is their travelling and woi'king 
drc.ss, but at otlurr timi's they wraj» themselves in a*large cloth of thi silk of Asameso 
manufacture, doubled over the shoulders and jiinned in front like a shawl. 

They have brairclets of silver or (xippcr, and anklets of finely plaited cane or bamboo. 
Their hair is adjusted with neatness, parted in the (lentrc and hanging down their backs in 
two carefully ])laitcd tails. lu their ears they wear most fantastic ornfiments of .silver, 
which it would be difficult to describe. A simple spiral screw of this metal, winding 
snake-like round the extended lolie of the ear, is net unciomnion amongst unman'led girls, 
but this is only an adjunct of the eomplieaied eai- oniMmerds worn by marrii'd ladies. 
They w(‘ar round their nctrks an enormous (piautity of large turquoise-like beads made 
apparently of line jiorcelaiu, and beads of agate, cornelian, and onyx, as well as ordinary 
irlass iK’ads of all c<»lors. 

The men of this clan have fine niusculai* llgnivs, majiy of them tall, af liast over hvi^ 

, feet eiglii inelu\s, and. in feature generally i-esoinhlinc tlie Abor, 

TMijbU'nl nsi>fH‘t. ' , ' 

but they huv<' admitted Asameso into their IVatiM’uity, and the 
('xpressiou of some is softened by this fidmixture of race. TIu'y gather the hair to 
the front, wberii it protrudes out Irom the, foroliead in a large, knob si'cured by a 
bodkin. Round tln’i bead a band <»f small brass or cojipor knobs linked togetbeir is 
tightly bonnd. Chiefs wivir ornaments in their oafs of silver, shaped lik(^ a wine¬ 
glass, and quite as large. A cap of c^ane or liamhoo-work with a p(*ak beliind is woni 
when travelling, and oxer this a piece (mt out of a tiger or leopard skin, ineJudiug 
the tail, Avbiidi has a droll appearatiee, hiniging down the backs. Their netlKW garment is 
a scarf betweim their legs fastened, to a gmOo of (^ane-Ai’^ork, and their np^xw robe, a cloth 
AVTapped round the body and pinned so as to resemble the xlbors’ sleeveless coat. As 
a cloak and covering for their knapsack, they Avear over the shoulders a half cape, made of 
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the black hairy fibres of a paliii-tnH'., which at a distaacc Icwks like a bmr skin. Th(ni- 
arms are ^lio bow and arrow and lonj? straight sword, and the arrows ai’o gencmlly 
poisoned. They also make shafts from a IramlMw), which is said to be poisonous without 
any addition to render it so. 

Tlie timti of the men is chiefly occupied in journeys to the plains Avith loafls ol' 
(mutyista) munjit or other produce, or in hunting. They have 
various methods for entrapping animals of all kinds, fi*om an 
elephant to a mouse, and all is fish that comes to their n(it. The flesh (»f a tiger is prized 
as food for men; it gives them strength and courage. It is not sidled for women; it 
would make them too strong-minded. 

Polygamy is practised to a gimt extent by the chiefs; there is no limit., but his means 
of pundiase, to the number of wives a man may posstjss, and (as 
amongst the Mishmis) when he dies, bis son or heir will heeonu’i 
the husband of all the women, excepting his mother. As amongst the Hos of Singbhum, 
a woman is valued more on aciwmnt of her family than her good looks, hut the chiefs' 
danghtei*8 arc generally th(^ belles of the clan, and there is gi*<!at. competition for a pretty 
girl. The ladle of Toma’s village, wlien I was there, was a nim? of his, named Y/iday, 
and I was assuwd that several cliiefs had madci proposals for her. The price put on this 
beauty amounted to two or three mithi^us, twenty or thirty pigs, and a quantity of fowls. 

With the p(K)rer clas.ses a man has to work lianl to earn the means of buying a wife. 

and fi*om this results in a few instances the firactict! of polyandrj". 
1 n<wer heard of any cases of this practice amongst Toma’s trilie; 
hut occasional in.stanc(^s of it are mel in the tribes to the cast and west of them. Two 
brothers null unite, and from the proccjods of their joint labor buy a wife Imtween them. 
When th«A stipulated price; is paid, the parents of the hriile invite the suitor and Ids 
friends to a feast, and at the eioso of it ho carries olf his bride, who is accompanied by all 
her relations and friemds, and a ifsturn feast is given by the bri(l(;gi*oom or his father. 

The Miri woimm make faithful and obedient wives. 1 liave often heard tln'm express 
ih(;ii- astonishment at the unhridhid liewmse of an Asamese Avoman’s tongue, iwen i)i 
addimsing her huslMind. Tlusy are trained never to (jomplain or give an, angiy ansAvew, and 
eht'erfully do they appear to bear the hard burden imi>osed on them, which includes n<;arly 
th(? whole of the Held lalM>r, and an equal share of th<? crarrynng AAwk of tlnur journ(‘ys lo 
the plains. They seldom possess any imphunent solely adapted for eidtivation, have never 
taken tt) the plough, op even to a hoe. Tlit;y use their long straight daos, tw swtmls, to 
ch;ar, cut, and dig with. 

Each village has a certain oxt<'ntof ground m which their eultiAatiou is linutod, hut, 
not more than one-fifth of this is unde)* (Uiltivation ea(d) season. 
They cultiA'ate each patch tAvo successive years, then sufler it to 
lie fallow for four or five, taking up again the ground that has he(;n longe.st fallow in lieu. 
They have, like the Abors^ a Hupei’s!,ition which deters tlx’m from hri’aking up fi’csh 
ground so long as their available *falloAV is suflicU’nt,—a dread of otfending the sjiirits oi‘ 
w(M)ds by unnecessarily cutting down trees. Tludr crops are the aoos riet;, millets, Indian 
com, yams, sAveet potatoes, toliaceo, and red pepper; hut they liarely r<'ar sufficient for 
t heir own (;onsum]>tion, and would ()ft.en Im>! very hartl prc’ssed for food, if it avcih.’ not for 
tin; large stock of dried meat they take cart; to have ahvays on hand. 


Oullivatiuii. 
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Not I 0 S.S than two-thirds of the population spend sevcjral months of the year in the 
plains, and thcsir main oecupation whilst there is to procure meat and fish, dry it, and 
<^a^ry it Imck tf) their hills. A Miri encampment, whilst this process is going on, may l)e 
snifled from afar, and the unpleasant odour clings most disagroeahly to the people, 
r(*nd('ring it desiruhle to keep to the windward of all you meet. 

The only cattle of the ox kind kept hy the Hill Miri are the mithun, and they are 
only useful as food, as their mastera never touch milk. They 
have pigs and poultry in plenty, and a few goats. 

I suppose there are no people on the face of the earth mcKre ignorant of arts and 
manulactun>8 than tlio trik^ I am treating of. Tliey are decently 
chul, because they can exchange the w'iH produce of their hills for 
cdothes, and tliey purchase cloths with the money nxieived from Government as black mail 
(jomrautation; but they cannot make for themselves any article of (dothing, unless tlie 
(lanc hands and bamboo crinolines <;an lie so called. The most distant tribes, their cognates, 
manufacture (joarsc cotton cloths ; hut though the Miris are in constant communication 
with them a.s well as with the p(?ophi of tlm plains, they have not the reinot«'«t idea of 
weaving. Tiny cannot journey two or tlmH‘ days from their village without having to 
cross a considerable river. If it ki not foi’dable, a rough raft, of kdku bamboos (BmnbuBft 
(fiijantea) is hjistily constructed, hutthough constantly requiring tluun and annually using 
them in their journeys to the plains, they have never yet attempted to construct a canoe. 
This is the more strange as the A hors ot* the Dihong river make them for use and for sale. 

Thf^ ndigious obseiwances of the Miris are confined to the slaughter of animals in 
the name of the sylvan spirits, and vatii'luation hy the exaniinji- 
tion of the entrails of birds when the deities have lieim invoked 
after such sa<rrifices. They profess a belief in a future states, and have an indefinite idea 
of a God who prosidcs in the region of dt^pai'tod souLs; hut, iis they call this g<Kl 
.lam Haja, 1 believe? it to he the Hindu Yama. They, how’(?ver, bury their dead as 
if they \v<‘rc sending them on a long journey, hilly clothed and cquippHl with arms, 

travelling-jKnicli and (raps, in a deep grave sim’oimdcd by strong 

DiHjiosal of till.* Joafl. ; ' , 

timk?rs to iivevent the earth from pressing on thorn; nor do 
Ihey omit to supply the dcpartiHl wit!) food for his journey, eotrking ubmsils, and 
ornaments, aceording to the po.sition he enjoyed in life, in Order that Jam llaja may 
know whom he has U) d(*al with. Th(*y attach gr(?at importance to their d(?ad being 
thus disposed of and buried near the gnivtrs of their ancestors. If a man of rank and 
inttucnce die in the jilaiiis, his body is immediately conveyed to the hills to k? so interred, 
should tlu‘ disease of which lie (U(rd not he deemed contagious. 

01* migrations or their owo origin tlu? Hill Miri can only say that they were made 
for the hills and appointed to dwell then?, and that tlu'y wore 
originally miujli further north, hut dis(»)vercd Asum hy following 
the flights of birds, and found it to their advantage to settle on its borders. 

There tmi he no doubt that the Hill M iris do their utmost to deter tin? peophi of the 
wild (•bins to th(?ir north from visiting the plains, hut tin? north- 
men (rtrasioinllly (;recp doAvn Ix^aving heavy loads of munjista,* 


llt'lif'ion. 


TradiUimx. 


Tribfs ti> tlii'ir noiili. 


* Tlif IiKliiiii MiidilLM-. 'i'lifv rUit'riy on thin exiM>rl to providf llieni tl»{f UM*nn« of puwhastiiift all they inutort 
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»Mid, 'beyond lookinjif more savage and unkempt, they are undistingnislmble from tlu' 
poorer class of Miris. They are described, however, as living in detached houses, as, 
whenever they have attempted to form into a soeiety, fierce feuds and 8ummai*y veugcancH*, 
or the dread of it, soon break up the community. Tlmnvn on their own resources, 
they liave acquinjd the art of forging their own d{M>s, which the Miris know not, and 
their w'omen weave coarse narrow cloths. 

To the north-west of the Hill Miri country we hear of a trilu? called ‘ Anka Miris’ 
hy the Asamese, who never visit the plains, hut w’ho, from the 
accounts we have reenivetl of tluan, must be very superior to tlu* 
tribes ot this family that we are acquainttHl with, w^embling the I’udjim in theii* polity 

and customs. Surrounded hy lofty hiUs. the country which 
they inhabit is an extensive valley, re])resented as being (piite 
level and watered by a branch, or perhajK* the priucijml stream, of the Simdri river, 
and richly cultivated. 

They have fifteen large villages in tl^is valley, and broad sheets of cniltivation, I'hey 
irrigate the land from the river, and it gives them in I'eturn rich corps, (shiefiy of rice. 

The W'omen wear blue or black petticoats and white cotton 
jackets, all of their own making. Their fiw!es are tattocard, whence 
the name ‘Anka’, given to th(*m l)y the Asamese. They call themselves ‘Tenae.’ 

The rualta? have mi ariicle of dress made of cane luinging domi behind in a bushy 
tail, apjmrently like tlu* under-garineut worn hy the Padam, ma(h* (»f the bark of the TJdal 
tree. There arc other points in v'hitdi, dillcring from the Hill Miris, they resemble the 
Ahoi*s of the Dihong. The Miris, however extensive the faioily and the uumlau* of 
married couptes it includes, all oircujiy one house. Tin*, young mtm of the Teuae tribes, 
when they nuury, have to leave their father’s house and set up lor tliemselves. 

The Tenae are pejuw«ihly (li.sj)Osed, hut they occasionally have to hike up arms to punish 
^ maiiiudej's, and they ar(*sai(l to do tin? busimtss at omre etfcetually 

and honourably. Whilsi tin*. Abors and the Miris confine 
their warfare to notjturnal and set;ret attacks, and if successful in effocting a surprise, 
iiuliscriniinah'ly massacre men, women, and children, the Tenao declare hostilities, march 
ojM'iilv to atfiw.'k their enemy, and make war only on men, inflicting no injury wiuih'ver 
on non-eoraliatants. If this lx* true, the Tenao may claim a licaring as the most humane 
of lielligeivuts at the next Intematioual Congress. 


CuAtiiiun. 


Section 5. (3)—^’Phe Dopfrr.As. 

M’e ne.xt come to the <muntry of the l.)o[)blas, of wbicli we knou'^ vc;ry little, luit tlu* 
])eople so called are so nearly allied to tlu* Hill Mu'is we have lM*en d<‘st?ribing, 1 hat it nill 
not be tieoessary to give a very detaih'd notice of them. 1 am ignorant of the signilicution 
of the uami* ‘Dophla’,* bnt^Rohinson tells us it is not recognised hy the iwoplc to whom 
it is applied ex<5ept in tlu*ir intereourse with the inhabitants of the plains. ‘ Bangui ’, tlu^ 
term in their own language to signiiy a man, is the only dcsiguatiou they giv<* themselves. 

'I’wo hundred and tliirty-eiglit (Ifims of this olan lire in receipt of compensation 
for black mail from Govormnenl, dividmg amongst them a sum of lls. 2,513. 

* Jourtial Asiatic S<H:jcty, Bcnjral, No. 11, ii>r 1851. 
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Tlio miml>er of Gkrm does not neocissarily indicate the ntimhef of villages.' Tlie 
DopJiks affect an oligarchical form of Government, and acsknowledge the authority of 
from two or tlnoe to as many as thirty or forty chiefs in eaoh clan. Their villages are 
larger than those of the Hill Miris. They are richer in flocks and herds, hut they are 
infV^rior physically, being I think the shortest in stature of this division of the hill tribes. 

They have normally the stime Mongolian type of physiognomy, but from their 
intercourse with the i)eople of the plains and the number of 
Asamese slaves, which they have by Mr means or foul acquired, 
it is mucth modified and soltened, and I have sometimes seen Hophla girls with pleasing 
and regular featimjs. Their complexion varies much from olive with a ruddy tinge to 
(lark brown. 

I never hoard of Bophla priests, but Robinson says tlw^y have priests who pretend 
to a knowledge of divination, and by inspection of chM5kens’ 
entrails and eggs, declare tlie nature of the sacrifice that is to l)e 
ofFen^d by the sufFerer and the spirit to whom it is to bo offered. The office, however, is 
oot hereditary, and is taken up and laid aside at pleasure, so it resolves' itself into this, 
that every man can, when occasion requires it, become a priest. Their religion c?on- 
sists of invo(3ations to the spirits for pTOtertion of themselves, their cattle, and their 
crops, and sa(?rifi<5e and thaiik-off(iririgs of hogs and fowls. They aekuowd('dge, but do 
not woi-ship, one Supreme Being wliicl), 1 conceive, means that they have been told of 
such a b(;ing, but know nothing about lum. 

Mam'agcs and marital rights are the same with Dophlas as with the Hill Miris. 

Those who can afford it are polygamists, but polyandry is far moir 
o vuidi-}. conuuon amongst the Dopldas than amongst the eastern tribes 

A very pr(?tty Hophla girl once came into tluj station of Luckmipur, threw herself at 
my feet and in most pcK'tien-l language asked me to give her protection. She was the 
daughter of a chief and was sought in mannage and promised to a peer of her father 
who had manv other wives. She would not suhmit to be one of manv, and besides she 
lov('d and she (doped wdth her Iwlovcd. This was intew^sting and romantit!. She was at 
t.h»‘ time in a very {joar.se travelling dr<^ss, but assured of protection she took fresh apparel 
and ornaments from her Iwiskot and proceeded to array hei*self, and vtjry prcjtty sIkj looked 
as .she coinlx'd and plaited her long hair and <x)mpleted hfjr l<)il<.*tte. In the meantime 
I had sent for ‘the Indoved’ who had kept in in the background, and alasl how 
the romanee was disiadled when a dmt ajqKJarcd! She had elopjd with two young 
men!! 

IMitj costume of th(' Hophlas is very similar to that of the Hill Miris last deseribtjd, 
('xe(‘i>t that 1 do not think the Hophla women w'ear the crinoline 

t’oMlumc. - , 

of catuj work. 

I have no ])arti(julai‘s as to their mode of burial, but it is probably the same as that 
of th(i Hill Miris, 

'riie Hophla eoiuitry extends from tlie hill coui*s(; of the Sundri river to the 
Bhondi river, comprising the hills to tin* north of Chedwar in 

hxtoiii of coniiti>. th(? Luckiinpitr and of Naodw tu in the Tezpur Histrict. Thty 

are in (“onununicatiou with the 'J’ihetans as they jHissess many artioles of Tibetan or 
Chiiu*s(j manufacture, but like the Hihong Abors and Hill Miris, they toll wfld .storm.s of 
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the savages hotwcen tlicra anrl Tibet. It is saitl of these savages that they go absolutely 
naked; and have, or asacirt that they have, an abhorrence of the snudl of clothes. 

• The Doplihis ar(5 a trifle more ingenious than the Hill Miris. The women spin and 

wmvc and are spared much of tlie labour of the fields that 
the IVfiri women are subjechid to; but tliey are still very backward 
in the commonest arts. I do not tliink they have any pottery; and they import from 
/filwt or Asam nearly all their weapons and implements. 


'I’hi* Mliji. 


Suction 5. (t)—T he Akas, or narsso. 

The Akas or Arkas are the only occupants of the remaining segment of the bill- 
conntiy lying hetwt^tm the Dophla territ >ry and Butan.* Tluy arc divided into two clans— 
the llazarikowas, ‘ liatcu’s of a thousand hearths,’and the ‘ K upa-chor,’ * the thieves 
that lufk in the cotton fields.’ TIii?se are all Asamese nicknames. We are informed 
hy the llcvd. C. H. i;l<‘selmeyer that they call tlioniselves Hrusso.f 

The dinset rosjul to tluar settlement is report(?d to Iw exceedingly difficult, up water- 
cumrses imsluding the bed of the Bhoroli riAa^r Avhich divides the Aka from the Bophla 
country, or clarnhering with the aid of cane ropes the almost perpendicular faces of 
rocks ; hut there is a more circuitious, but easier, approach through a part of the But:m 
teiTitory by which the journey nmy be nuido in six days. 

To the north of the Akas are the Migi with wimm the Akas intermarry. So tb(‘y 
may be regarded as kindnal dans. ’J'lie, fonner are the more 
|>owerl‘ul, nnmbertng from three to four himdrtd bouscliolds, but 
they rarely visit the plains imless it be to support the Akas in mischief. ’Hu! trade of 
these tribes Avith Asam is thus mono[)olized hy the Akas, who haAU? no AAUsh to forego the 
advantages that this gives them. 

The Akas only number about 230 faniiliivs, hut they AV(‘re nevertheless for many yeai's 
th<v terror <>f the iuliabitants of OiiardAA'ai*, in the districst of Durruug, and weje notorious 
as the most daring mamudens of the trontier. 

The JlazarikoAA'as luwl obtained fromthe *Asam CiOA'crnment a right to levy black mail 
Mliich they rigidly enforced, lienee probably their name of 
the ‘ Eatc'rs of a thousand hearths.’ The Kupa-cliors excreiscjd 
the right without having so obtained it, and under a chief, (jailed the Tagi Baja, 
insatiably plundered the p*‘ople that it. pleased them to piay upon; but in 1820, this 
roruiidahh' frce-lMiobw was (rapt ured, and for four years kept close in the GoAvliatty 
jail. Whilst there he attaclusl hiniself to a Ilijwlu sjuritual guide, who p(?rhaps 
had someiliing .to ssty to his obtaining liis fnardoni, as the Guru oflered to he 
suiArt.y for the good hehuA iour of his pros('lyte, and in 1832 the Governor General’s Ag(Jnt 
relejised him; but wlrnn he omre numr set foot on his uitivo ctirth, he forgot the Guru, 
and his first action was to put to death all that had been in any way concern.(Mi in his 
captui’tJ. He then attaKiked and cutup a British outpost established at the head of the 
pass leading to his (jountry, massacring men, women, and (diildreu; and for seven years 
after this, though vigorously hunted, lur not only evachjd capture, but coiitiuiied to make 


B. Ifttioiis to tlio (jovennnent. 


• MuiiiorutKluai mi Wie Norlh-Kiistonj FioiitiiT Tj'IIks. l>,v .V, Mackeuzie, Ekij , c. s.. 18(50. 
.Jowriml, Soc.iiSy, Bmiftiil, Vol. XXXVII. imfro iK t. 
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luids on (lio plains. At length Aveaiy of this life, lie witli all Ms su^ir^mato chief« 
siiri'endered, and on their taking a solemn oath to maintain the tieaee on theit ffontfe 
in future they were amnestied. Small yjcnsions wore granted to them, amounting in the 
uggr«'gato to Us. JltJO yxw annum, and they have since kept inviolate their engagements. 
In administering the oath, the chiefs were made to kill a fowl, to take in their hands a 
iigcr,and tlien a bear, skin and finally some elephant’s dung. 

The Tdgi IMja afkn* his return fiom liis first foiled visit M Asam, became some- 
A\hat reformed, and introdiujed his people fo the worahip of Ilari. Mr. Heselmeyer 
tlins describes the jmwious religious notions of the Akas:— 

“ The Aka though uncivilized is not dev’oid of religious ideas; be lias no writton 
shastras or religious Iwioks of aqy kind it is true, but the Aka 
Kt-ligion. mountains which tower aloft ovra* his dwelling and 

Ibm ihc snow-clad sides, off Avhicti leaps the lliundering aA'alanehe, he feara the roaring 
loiTents of tlu' deep glen Avliieli iiitcrixises betMx^en him and his friends beyond, and he 
feara the dark and d(nise jungle in which his cattle lose their way.” 

“ These dark and threatening powers of nature he invests with sujxn'natural attri- 
Imtes. They are his gods, and ho names then), Fuxo the god of jungle and walia’, 
Firan and 8iman the gods of war, and Satu tlio god of house and field.” 

The Akas have a priest, ijalJcd Ueori, for )*very hmnlet, who performs daily worship 
at the shi’iiies of these gods, small huts in wliiidj are images, lluar represtmtafives. 
The Deoris also attend at muri'iages to tie the nuptial knot, TJiis, the only ceremony of 
marriage, AA'us piohably introduced from the jilains liy the reformed Tagi. 

Offerings to the gods aiv made at the dilferimt cultivating scjisons, and also in tokiai 
of gratitude when ehildi*en are horn. If a. 11 russo falls shrk, foAvls or other animals are 
offei'cd to Fiixo, and the. pjitient is mesmerised. 

The houses of the Akas are like those of the Hill Miris, but more carefully and 
„ Bu)»siautiallv built. The flixning is of well smoothed and elo.M(‘ 

fitting ]ilanks. All the household utensils ai-e of inetsil. Ijsirge 
copper vases for w ater vivssels are obtained fVoiu Tibet or Butau, and brass pots and brass 
plates for cooking iu and eating oil*, obtained from Asam. 

'J'hey eat the flesh of mithunsand common <rnws, and have large herds, hut they 
do not touch tlu*. milk. Tliey lireed ]iigs and roar fowls and pigeons i)i guiat luunhei’s, 
hut ducks and gce.se are foi’hiddeii to them hy their gods. Their new god Ilari has 
not lieen vei-y severe on thmn. Ho o.ily objects to and curbs their predilection for tJie 
lleish of dogs and other animals not ordinarily eaten hy civilized beings. 

The burial niTiuigeuunits ai*<^ the same as tluwo of the Hill Miris. 


Sectton ().- Tuk K.\<i.A.s OF Tlri’Kii AsvVM. 

Having mm- reached the nulan boundary, let us cross the valley of the Brahmaputra 
and glance at the trilx's fxicupyiog positions to the Ahor-M'iri-Hophb-pCople in 

the opposite hills. 

Till' leariiod leave ns to take our choice as to whether the term JCaga, the nami; 
applied by the Hindus to the inhabitants'of the lulls we arc alxmt to explore, is from 
ttie Sanskrit root, meaning ‘ naked,’ or the Sanscrit ‘ nag,’ snake. ‘Whichever derivation 
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we take, it must be admitted that the woixl is a|)t1y applied, as the Nuj^s lov(^ to decorate, 
Mtther than h) clothe, their persons, and are decidely snak<‘-lik(? in their habits. 

We ascend the valky again and j'o Iwiek to the Singplios on the Bori Bitiini' river 
, „ and vallev of the Kvendwen, Mijerct the Nnijas appear so inneh 

ExU'ut of c'OHiitry. . , M +i o* i i n « ' i 

mixed \ip witli tbe hingpiios that the Burmese have tliei same naimi 
for both—‘ Kakhy(Mia*.’ In the basin of the Brahmaputra iliey ai’c? found only on the left 
tiank of the Bori Dihing river, and the people called Nagas (‘xtend from tluii river to the 
Kopili of the IS'ows'oni? District and to the groat sontlu'ru bend'of the Barak river and the 
eastern fVontim’ of Tippemli, liotween tlie 83rd and 97th degrees of east longitudt*; hut Ave. 
(tannot, simply from their having this ctommon appellation, jiredimli! that all the tribes in 
t hat great area-are one pwiple. There si'cms to be a vim'V broad distiiudion bidween l.lu' 
Is'agas to the east, and the Nagas to tlio Avest, of th(!i Dhunsiri riAvn*. From the Diliingto 
tbatriA'er the dialects spoken, though greatly ditlering, have induhitahh' iiulieation of a 
eommon origin, hut there ajipc'urs to Ixi no such ohA'ious afTiuity hetwoeu those (Uah^ets 
and the language of the Aiigami horderiiig ou Nortli Kaehnr, aud there appears to he 
likeAvise A’ery Avide divergenei' in theii polity, rdigion, and customs. 

The Nagas east of the Doyaug rivert ariMlivided inb) great elans under hereditary 
chiefs, M'ho apjiear to exereisi* great intluenci? over their people, 
VilLigwi. They live in large village.s, some of not less than 300 house's. The 

villages occupy eommamling and seeun* jiositions'on tbe peaks oi’riflges of bills, tb<' .spurs 
or appi'oaclios to Avbiidi are foitified, anti the sti'cp jilact^s made as inaccessible as jiossible. 

The bouses of the (diitds are of great size; that of tlu' Sangiioi Chief Ai'as found to 
be 250 t-o 300 Il't't in length, a well ernislrut'tefl buildiifg oecujiy- 
Hon8ts. conlre and bigliest position in tlu' A illagt! as the manor 

honst?. Tlie houses of the eommon p<'f>ple art' A'ery much smallt'r, but still t;onsid<M'- 
able and substantial Iniildings. 1 find no Avritten deseription of any of these bouses, and 
.so many years bavt' I’lapsed since I saw one, that I eannot altogether trust to rny memory. 

In frtmt of llie (Oiiof’s btiuso, as aa^oII as inside it, are numertiiis trophit‘.s of tint tdiase 
and memorials t>r feasts, and in a st'pamie house, dedicated to the eolleetimi, memorials 
of ferocity an'd veiigeanee,—human skulls arranged in sladves likt' hooks, the vei'ords of 
recent aebievemt'ots, and baskets full of fragnn'uts of skulls, the memontiJs of the hltM)dv 
deeds t)f their fint'fathers. 

On our a~ssnming tin' government of Upper Asaiu, atterititm aa'Us soon dirt'eted to 
the cold hlootlwl mimh'rs committed by the Nagas on British subjects, and seAoinl ex- 
peditirtns to their hills AAcre undertaken AA'ith tlu'vi<>w of putting a stop to tlie practice. 
We thus became acrpuiinted Avith various tribes of Abor NagjisJ as the Mitlmn, Tahlong, 
Changnoi, Mulong, and ,]olM»ka. Tlie Namsangyas, Bor(lAvaria.s and Faidwarias, Std-o, and 
othei's, had been previously in luahit-sof peaceful int(?re(mvs<A with the jKH>[>le of the phuns. 

It was the custom of these elans to alhrw matrimony t(t those only Avho made themsehns 
as hideous as possihh' by haAnng thi'ir faces elalMmitcly tattooed. 
The j)nH‘css of disfiguration is etuTied to such a length, that it 
gives tlicm an uniuitural darkru'ss of eojuplcxion and that tearful look which results Atlieu 
a AAdjiie man hlackeus his face* 

* On tlu' ituthnrily of Air. ISnltins.m ii. iiii* luK-k on “ A.'ss.ini, l>n! I inn not Hiire ol it. 

t T1u‘ I'listoi'o iitHuont o!' llic l>iinn.sivi (Lmij'. 1*1'' E., Eat. 20"* X.) 

J Abor, in Asaioci-c. means ‘ imii.‘iii.-niK'nt'. 


Tiitusiling. 
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To tlii.s rite of disfii'umtion they are not tidmifcted tHl they hare taken ahjninan w?atp 
or n skull, or shared in some expedition in which scalps or skulls wore taken- It is by no 
means essential that the skulls or scalps should be trophie.s of honorable warfare, or that; 
they slioiild «‘veu bo taken from the bodies of declarcHl onoraies. A skull may be acquired 
by the blacki'st treachery, hut so long as the rhstim wsia not a member of the clan, it 
is accepted as a cbivali’ous offering of a true knight to his lady. 

The yarious tribes were gradually induced to enter into eiigagemonts give 
uj» the horrible custom ; but how, in rcfmining from it, they satisfied the cravings of the 
young women for this singular maniage present I know not. 

The communieatitms between friendly villages in the interior of the Naga Hills are 
Comiminioaiion and Oulti- admiralty kept up. The patlis are of ooursc steep and diflicult, 

Imt consiilembic engineering skill is sometimes shown in zig^r-agging 
and bridging them. Much of the cultivation in the villages is of a permanent character, 
terraced and irrigated, hut the glorious forests are very wantonly destroyed for the dry 
cToj>s. They appear to have no snjxn’stitious dreml of the.sylvan deities like tlu? Abors 
to restrain them. The tre<*s art? not cut down, but tht?y are tortured by the. ringing 
])roees.s till they are leafl(‘.ss and dry, then set flrt? to, and the ehsircd' ground, scraped 
and sown, yields .suflieient creps for a year or two. 

The approaches to tlu? village are often car<?fully planted with mangoe and jack tr<?cH 
and bainlKK>s, and undc?r the sliacle of these groves an? ininiatun? 
lioust?s which contain or cover the bones of their dead. At jeast 
it was the custom of the Nagas of the interior hetwet?n the? Heko and Dihing rivers, 
tlius tinally to disjiosc of them. 

Tlu? bodies iu*t* first plaetul in wooden coffins like Ixiats, and t?xfH).st?d 8us])ended to 
trees outside tlu? t illage t ill complcly desic<?atefl; then the obsequies tak<* plaee. If tJie 
do(?eased was a person of considemtion, t\v<> buffaloes, several pigs, and a gi\'at number 
ol* fowls an? killed. ‘ The .friends from all the ncighhoiiring villages, t'<)ui})pod in their 
Avar dress, arrive, and l)earing gongs and drums jwocced to tlu? place wljorc the rcmaitis 
an.* laid. Each man carries a shield, a spcai*, and a (hio or hatth? axe. 

They then sing and dan<*e, the harden of the . song is a defiance of the demon 
of death that has taken their friend; they address him as it’ he were ati enemy who, 
in their own fashion, liad tn?ac?herously made aAA'ay with their clansman, the <*horus 
l)Rin(li8h!ng th(*ir A\eapons and repeating yes ! yes ! at the end of each denuneiation. 
.Music, (hincing, and feasting, are continued all ixight a.nd all next clay. 'I'lu'U a iarg«* 
<'<ini])any, of young women come and completely cover the remains with h.?av(?s and 
tlow<?r.s, after vvhicli they arc disposed of according to tlu? custom of the trihe. 

'flu* aboA'c is taken from a description by an American Missionary- of a funcnil lu* 
witnessed in Namsang*, or some other of the eastern lw)rdt'r \illages: and at the close of 
the (‘ciA'niony the hones w<?re burnt. In tlu? nn)re remote villages the bones are presena‘tl 
ill tlu* litth* bouses I liaA'c aUud(?d to alxiA'c, or buried. 

I have no knoMdedge of the redigimis ceremonies of the Nagas east of the I)hunsii*i. 

They Imvt? no temples uwd no priests, and I never heard oT any 
“ form of woi’s'iip amongst tliem, \>nt. I do not doubt that they 

.saerifufc and observe omens like other tribt?s. . 

* Sue iitibiiiKoiiV iiiiptist MisttiuiiUr} Mii;; txiiit!. 
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Aocoi'tlin^ to Robinson, they luive ‘confused and faint ideas’ of a divine jiower, 
whicli I understand to mean none at all, and they l)eli( 5 v<! in a future state which, 
however, tli(*y eonsifler must l)e ju.st such an existence aa tin; present one, showing givul. 
want of imagination on their port. 

Marriages are contracted comparjitlvely late in hte. This was the neecssain* eon- 
scqnenee of tlui Ciondition that it must- not take place till the 
candi(hit<5 for a bride eovild present lu'r with a gory l<dceu of his 
love; hut there is also a price on the yonng lady, and the youth unable to pay often 
s(‘rves like Jae-oh for his Avitij, and at ttu! end of IRs servitude is in like ruaunev providetl 
and set up by liis fatlu'.r-in-law. The Nagas confine thenist>lv(*s to om* nife, who has to 
work hard, hut is otherwise well treated. 'J’Jiey participate with tlnar hushauds in all 
histivith's and social amiiseimmts. 

The Naga war dances commetiee with a revi(>w or sham tight. T ivitnessed one at 
, Sauguoi. In vvhi(!lj vast nanihru’s were engaged, 'fhe warriors are 

W ar (lam’o. ' 

artned with a spear ustsl as a javelin, a battle axe or dao, and a 
shield of huiTahM‘ hid(‘ or ol‘ bamboo work c*ov<*red with tiger or otlnw slvin, large enougli 
to cover the whoh; person. 

'riiev advance in extemh'd oixh'r, making admirable light, infantry pract ice, for nothing 
van h(‘ .s(H*n hiit the hlaek shielrls <!recplng along tln^ ground. They are thus impervious 
to arrow s, hut their cover is no proleetion against a bullet. Whoji .sutliciitmlly near to tlnn'r 
imaginary enemy, they s[)ring up arid fling the spear; this is supposed to tak(? (?(lW’t; a tuft 
of grass represents the head of tin* dea'I foe; they seize’it with tlm hdthand, cut it out with, 
tln^ battle axe, ami rettvat watl> tlu’ clod hanging by Vlu'. grass over tludr shoulder as the 
skull or scalp. A sort of triumfihant song ami dance in w liuOi the women join follows this. 

Many of the Naga chiefs, tis the Namsangya Raja or Kumho, dr<^ss rosp(?elahly 
as iUndus when they visit the plains, like highlanders peitting 
on the trews, hut at home lliey wear the national dress of a 
Naga chief or wairior, which is very fa.»ita.slic hut very pioturesepie. 

Tliey wear singular coronals made of pieces cut out of larger shells, ami on the crown 
of the head a little periwinkle-shaped basket-work cap, hlaek with a scarlet border with 
peaoewks’ feathers and goats’ hail' dyed scarlet. Neekhu'cs, bracelets, armlets of lieads, 
shells, bmss, ami of ccine-work, are worn in profusion, hut no drapery to spi’ak of. 1’he 
girdle is of polished plates of l)ras.s with a kind of double stomacher above and below. 
A very small apronof hlaek cloth d(‘corat('(l with small shells is seen heloiv this in most 
of the tribes, hut I have seen Irihe.s wdio wore nothing of flu’ kind, d'la’ legs are also 
cirnarnented with hands of eano <s)lored red. The arms an' a ghaming pobvaxe with 
a short black handle, di'i^oratial with a tuft of nnl goats’hair; a broad headed barbed 
spear, th(> shaft of which is (rovered w’ith colored hair like a brush, and a shield of 
l)nl1aloe hid<* from four to five fold long. 

1'b(’ women’s costume is simiihn-, consisting of neidvlaces and an apron, or sometimes 
irUhont Ihv. Hpron. 

The great ehii’fs have chairs or rather stools of state on which they and tbr'ir sons 
sit; the rul<n'’s stool bidng the*lvighost, that of the Iniii* apparem a stcj> lowi’r, and t he; otlu’r 
rnemls’i's of the IVnuily lower still. On one oia^asion we laid hi’cn for som<‘ time waiting 
for tin? attendance in earn]) of the Chief of Sanguoi, and the officers had left tlu^ camp 


Coxtunifi. 
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to view some part of the aborning couiitiy. On our return, we found witb|n. the bc'at 
of our sentries, a swiffolding of Immhoos twenty or thirty fecst high, on the ^ of which was 
seated the Sangiioi Chiefs son prepared to rcxneive our homage! ' He was made to descjond 
v('ry rapidly and accommodated with a stool. 

In all these Naga villages of the interior there is, at each of the fortified entrances, a 
large building well raised Jis a look-out or watch-house in which 

(nuird iMmacB. ^ t ' * • 

^ a band of yonng men keep guard at night. They have imge 

drums comiHOsed of trees hollowed out, which ate sounded to give the alarm, and they 
have also fire signals. 

The young chiefs are sometimes fine looking men, and it is not an uncommon occur- 

Piiv k.ai tmit* rcnijc to find the chief himself a very portly iiersonage; but the 

physique of the Nagas generally is very inferior to that of the 
northern tn’lKvs. They are smaller boned and have much less muscular devek)j)raent, and 
arc of darker complexion. 

Their fa<?f« are very losjtmge-slmped, features flat and eyes small. They have 
amongst them many Asarnese wlio have taken to the J^aga costume. They are at once 
r(XH)gniza1)lc hy the difference of feature: nothing can make them l(K>k like Nagas. Of 
the jS'aga females my recollections are, they are short, ugly,, and waistless; too hard 
workcMi perhaps to be beautiful. 


(Sov«‘niuient. 


Section 7.—The Lowek Naga Gkotip : (1)—^The Nagas West of the Doyang ItivEu. 

« ^ 

Of the Nnga tribes beween the Poyaug and Kopili Elvers, we liav<.' a comprehensive 
account in Major Stewanl’s very iiitei'csting Notes on Km^luir, published in the Jonrnnl 
AsialtG Sociclif, Bengal^ No. VII, for 1855. It ai>pears from it that their lM>lity is very 
different from that of the Naga trilwis Ejisi of the Doyjing. West of that river they 
acknowledge no chids. They api^int, as spokesumn of the villagt*, sojue elder who 
has the I’eputatioii of sii]X‘rior wisdoju, or, pcnliaps, more frequently, the influence f)f wealth, 
but they give Iiim no real jjower, and are not bound by anything he says. The office is not 

hereditaiy, nor alunys held for life. A council of eldtTs some¬ 
times sits to decide disputes, hut no one is lx)und to athmd to their 
award. Disputes between people of the same clan become feuds and lead to intestine 
wars, but tbe very great misery that this eutails on the community acts as a deterrent. 
Passions are repressed by fear of the conscqiumees of giving them viuit, and ordtn* is thus 
generally maintainwl frem tlu? very ah.sencc of any rule or legitimate poAver to enforce 
it; It is, however, found necessary to give the fighting proptmsitics of the jieojde full vcuit 
once or twice in the year. A meeting is opjiointed at a convenient time and phu?e, and 
a general meU^ takes jilaci), ev(>ry qne fighting but using no weajions, .exwpt. those with 
whieh nature 1ms provich'd him. 

'f hese Nagas sacrifice' to several spirits to whom different attributes are ascribed, but 
these are creutiwes, and they do. not pHitess to liavts any know ¬ 
ledge of a Creator. They appimr in their polity and psychology 
A'ciy much to resemble tbe Chulikata Mishmis, but they liave names for the gods or 
spirits th<*y adore. Thij first is ‘Semes,’ the god of rn’iies, to whom lai^e animals, 

l)uffalo(«, mitlmns, and cows, arooffered, and ‘ Kuchiinpai,’ the god of harvests, Avho has 

% 

to })ut up with gouts, I’owls, and eggs. 


GihIs ; socrifioes. 
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Ainonfj the malignant deities ‘ llapiaba’ is first. He is appeaswl by sa<irifiees of <l(»gs 
and pigs. His assistant is the spirit * Kangniba,’ very fierce but blinds and as he caiiuot 
distinguish lictween eostly-and trifling offerings, the poorest things aivrgivtm to liira. 

hen omens have to bo consulted in liohalf of the C/ommunity, the village is plac(^d in 
a condition of tabu, calUnl Genna. Jfo one is permitted to enter to leave it, and all 
labor is suspended lV)r two days. If the Gonna is established in coiisequcnee (ff l:lu; 
villagers iKsing abont to cultivate new ground, all the fires in the village are exti.nguislie<i, 
and fresh lim for the purpase liaving Immju obtained by the friction ol‘ sticks, a bulfaloe 
is wasted, and alW the offermg and tbist, they proceed with tortdies ignited from tlie 
fresh ftrt! to bum tlie felled jungle*. 

The houses m’C built with one of the gables elevated, whilst the olhei*, that to tlm 
,, , rear, slants down abno.st to the mrth. The fioors arc not misiMl 

on platiorpis. 1 he houses contain two rooms, one i*eserved us a 
sleeping apartment, tiie otluT appropriated to jiigs, fowls, and general purposes. Eueli 
family has a separatt; house, but the baxdielors liavc a liousc? to themstdves, where are 
hung u]) the trophies of the chase and the implements of war, and which forms at the 
.sanu‘ tune the Canavanseriii or inn. 

Tliosc.Jliagasan; fbnd of dancing. The men have a w'ar dance, in whicli, as previously 
deserilK‘d, a reptx?8entation of a battle is ena<*tod, a dance in wliidi 

DniiwH. , , .,.1, I 

tlie iTum and Avomeii unite, and one in wbieli the women danci! 
alone; the latter is the most lli cly. 

TJiey are very fond of ornainmits: one peculiar to this tribe is a («nl of biiiss wire 
twisted round the arm alxne the elbow. Tl)<*y grmtly iifiect 

OrnauiiHitu and Dross. t i . , , , ... • , , , • i i • 

cyluidrical b(*atls ol a yelloAvisb, almost gi*eenisli looking 0 ])uqu(? 
Kubstalice, but few arc rich enougli to have a complete iieeklatTC of thes<' valuable jewels : 
as clothes, a fragment of cloth is all that is worn by the males; the wommi are covered 
from the navel to the knci^s. The married w'omen wear their liair long and plaited luliiud. 
'I'he unmarried cut the front hair square across the forehead, and wear it brushed down 
nearly h) the t^yebrows. This is also the custom of the Manipuri virgins. 

The marriages are aiTanged by payment to parents of tin* bri<l(> of her (‘stiniali'd 
value in cows, pigs, fowls, or drink. A f<\‘ist is gi\ en, and thos<' 
^ invited to it help to build a bouse for the young coiijih*. 

I’be maidens are prized for tlieir jibysieal strmigth more than for their boanty or- family. 
The women have to work incessantly, whilst the men ba.sk in tb«‘ snii, 

Tlnise Nagas burv their dead close to their honsi's in a coffin fomied of tin' liolltuv 
of a tree. A large stone marks the sjiot, and the antiquity of 
’ the village may be estimated by the numlx'r ami appi'arauoe of 

the (xmotaphs found in them.. They evince great tenatrity to tin'ir village siti's, and. 
Major Sh'.ward attributi's this mainly to t-ln'ir r<vvcren(;e for the dead. 

In regard to food they an'! truly omnivorous -frogs, lizards, snakes, rats, dogs 
monkeys,‘cats, &c., arc all (Udicacies, and an animal that has died 
^ood, &(.. a natural death is as acceptable to them as the best butidier’s imuit, 

They drink daily quanUtiCs of rice beer, wdiieb is made of such consistency 
that it serves them for breakfast. I'lniir use of tobacco Is unique. They collect 


* Comi>aro this with the Mwlnui cuKtoin. 15. 
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the toluK'co oil that is pivcijtifated In the IjowI of the pipe, and drink it ;nixed with 
Avatei-, 

Thr .Anir.jjiii aiifl Kachu Niigaa occupying' the teuofc ot land immediateiy to the east 
of northern Ka(!}iar are computed at aliout 125,0(10 individuals, 
Tlie several clans are frequently at war with each other, and it is 
notieeuhie lluil in these intestine wars the women of the contending parties visit <*aeli 
other at their differmit A'illuges without fear of molestation. But when at War with other 
t>’ih(‘s. tludr attacks are trt^acherous, and tlnw spare neither sox noij age. 

• 'file Angninis have of late years taken to tii*e-arms, and have succ'ceded in supplying 

themselves with a considerable number. Their national w'caiKvns 
Winpot.i spear and the dao. They use pmtjies to protect tlleir 

villages and the positions they take ii]) and to c^ver their itdreat, and they <}JM*ry shield 
tive or six feet in length, made of nuit work covered tiger or Iwiar skins, and 

dtHroKiled at the sides and to}) witli dyed goals’ luiir and leathers.^ 

'PIhj other Xagus described l>y Major Steward are the Ariing trilKs, numbering about 
7.500 souls. ' 

On tlu'whole the Kagas to the loest of the Boyang appear to have sitiinity with 
the .Alanipuri or the (’athay Shans ; and the Knkis and the Nagas te the e(i«t of the same 
river av<' of distinct m(«' allied to theSingplio and (»ther pagan tribes fni’ther east. 

11“ there b('any virtue in pliilologioal similitude, the comparathady refined Mani- 
])ui'i and th<? dog-eating, dirty, Kuki savage, are veuw nearly allial. Moreover they can he 
trac-ed liy their own written history to a Kuki origin (Steward, page (51H), A more detail- 
('(1 notice of the conneetion thus traecd would he interesting. 


Section 7. (2)—The Kekis. 

St<‘wavd gives us accounts of tno clans of Kukis now sidtled in Kaehar, the old 
and the nt*\v ; but they are obviously the same jiums and the points of divergence arising 
tVom their ha ving settled at diirerent ]»eri(xls in that di.strkit are not so griMit as to ncees- 
silate here a separate notice. The Kukis are now found as neighbours of the NagJis in 
Asam aud in contiguity with tlic Mugs of Arraean. The hill country occupied by tlunn 
• xlends from the valh'y of the Koladyne, where they touch on the Khumis, to Kortliern 
Kachar and Manipur, a distance of about tJOO miles. 

'fhe first notice of this trilw appeared in the Astnlia Hmmrchoft'' Volume VI.T, in a 
T>J»])or from the pen of Surginm M,e(’rca, dated 24th danuarv 

Eiirlv tuiliccB. — ,v ,f,i , , 1 , . * 

' X7hJ. J hey arc desmabed as a nation ol hunters and warriors, 

ruh'd as a nation by their prineijMil luToditairy chiefs or rajahs, hut divided into elans, 
each under its own chief, whose office was not hereditary hut elective, with a preference 
for particular families, Tliey are said to he traditionally of the same origin as the 
.Mugs, to live in villages called klinahs, liaviug from 500 to 2,000 inhabitants, built 
on most inaeeessihlc hills, and in houses with lloors raised (i feet, underneath which 
art' kept the domestic animals. 'Wlien engaged in hostile exiM'ditions, they sleiqj at 
night in hammocks swung in trees, which gave rise to the fiction revived, if I 
mistake not, in a notice by Doctor MttCosh, that they* lived in trees. They were 
constantly at war with the Tkinjugis, a ncighhoiu’ing tribe, and wlien 8uctsi?ssful in their 
attack, spared none exci'pt children, of w liom they made captives and aftorw;»rds adopted. 
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The a(!<jornplishment most esteemed amongst them was dextenty in thieving. The 
most contemptible person is a tiiief caught in the act. 

Polygamy was not practised amongst them, but a man might have concubines in 
addition to his own wife. 

They have an idea of a future state, and he who in this life commits most murdej*s 
obtains the greatest happiness in the next. The term for the Supreme Ihang is “ Khogeni 
PuUang,”* and they also worship Shem Sank, represented by a wooden figure of human 
form, before whom the heads of the slain ar<5 presented. 

There appeal’s to Ik? considerable variety in the Kukis of tlie Chittagong jungles. 

Some are r(?pre.sentod as very dark, but a reci?nt visitor to 

Phjbiosnoniy. goiue of the tribcs called TipjMirahs, Mr. IT. S. Reynolds,t was 

struck witli the fair complexion of those he saw, who were not darker than a swarthy 
Ruropoan. He says they were like the Manipuris in physiognomy, hut the greater 
part boro more rasemblaucc to the Kana«, having strongly marked Mongolian features 
with flat faces and thick lips. 

The Kukis first made their appearance in the hill country south of Kachar, 50 or 
SflUicmwit. years agoj. They came in a state of nudity, but were 

induced by the rulers of the country to adopt clothing, and 
they grew to lie considered toge.ther with Hie Mikirs the best subjects in Northern KjK’har. 

More recently four large tribes of Kukis (Thadaii, Shingson, Changsen, and Lhmigum) 
(b;feated in a war with the Lushais, fled into Kai?har, were allowed to settle then? by tin? 
Rritish Government, and from amongst the fugitives a body of two hundred men wen* 
s(?lech?d and i?quipped and diseijiliued under their own chiefs as a bonier force. . 

Eaeli of the trilx's has a raja, whose dignity they consider themselves bound in 
lion or and duty to maintain, fl'ho rajas an? all snpiKised to Ik? 

^ ’ desecntletl from one divine st<.K?k. Their persons an? therefore 

sacriMl, and they are regarded by their people with almost 8U]K?r.stifious veneration. They 
are entitled to receive annually from each subjei?! one basket of rice, containing about 
two maund.s; one out of each brood of pigs and fowls reared; one quarter of every 
animal killed in the chase, and four days’ labor. The nija is assisted by a council called 
Thuspois or Mantris (Hindi) and sits with them to administer justi(?e. Under their own 
criminal law, treason alone was punishable with death. The ordinary murderer and all his 
family became slaves of the raja. In eases of theft, thi? criminal only loses his freedom. 
In (?ase8 of adultery or setliicUon, the punishment is h?ft to the aggrieved husband or 
father, but all the Avomeu of the village, married or single, ai’c at the pleasui’c of the raja. 

The Kukis recoguisc a Supreme God and Creator whom they call JPut/um. He is 
n?garded as a benevolent deity, hut he is the omni8(?ient judge 
of man’s jictions, and awards punishments both in this world and 
hi the world to <5ome to those Avho deserve it. Ills wifi? Nonyjar is ailorcd in eonsc- 
quenco of h(?r own power .to remove or inflict disease, and is also appealed to as an 
intewessor. They have a son Thiia, a harsh and vindict ive god ndth a vixen of a wife 
(?alled Olmmmoo. But the spirit of evil is Ghumoiahefi^ who is represented as an 
illegitimate son of Pw/Aea's! He has a wife Khvchomiy as malignant as himself ; 

* ABi«tic UfBwiirliew. Vol. VIl. No (limbt the luoderu 1’ui.hon. 
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prayers are lujvor offered to them, but sacrifices are made to appease their wratli. Their 
(laugliter JlHo possesses the mischievous power of making fiiod tuiwholcsome when 
eaten by those who offend her. The household god is called Khomomgno, Then there 
iin‘ forest gods and river gods, and gods of the mountains and rocks, and a god for 
each kind of metal. 

As with nesirly all the aboriginal tribes, diseases are attributed to the rahlevoleiiOG 
of some deify, and the ouly cure thought of is a sacrifice to jtro- 
pitiate him. Some diseases from their nature indicate the deity 
who gives them; a paiu in the stomach for instance atom* suggests ‘Milo,’ hut in 
other cases it is necessary to consult one of a class of priests called Thimpu, who 
take the phieo of Sokluis and Ojlias of other tribes. Steward says the office is not much 
coveted, anil the rajas have found it necesaiy occasionally to coerce some of their 
people to boeomo Thimpu, and so keej) up the order; hut the duties do not appear to be 
difiieidi, or onerous. 

'I'he Thimpu, howeveu’, goes to work scientifically; he feels his j>atient’s pulse, looks 
sajn'ent, asks a few questions, and determines from the replies who has to be appeased, 
and how. If a fowl is deemed sufiicient, the Thimpu kills, roasts, and eals it on the sjiol. 
pointed out by the invalid as the place where hewns first taken ill, throws what he cannot 
eat as an oifia'iTig to the jungle, and goes home. If the animal selected is a pig or a dog 
as he cannot eat all himself, ho invites some friends to assist him, and if it he a buflalcx’, 
he gi^ es a grand dinner party. 

The paradise of aKuki is a place .situated in some northern region, exclusively devoti'd 
to Kuki shades, wliere riee gn)ws spontaneously and g:ime 
abounds -the happy himtiiig fields. All the enemies he has killed 

1)0 in attendance on liim as slavis, and the animals of all kinds that he has eaten w ith 
Ids friends will live again as his farm stock. 'I'his system has the peculiar merit of 
encouraging unbounded hospitality. 

I'hc Kukis are very nomadic but gi'i'garions, seldom occupying a village site more 
than three ycjirs, but miginting and rivsettling in large bodies, 
somidiines sufileient for 1,000 houses. On a change of .siti* 
becoming necessary, a new one is seleidcd by tin* r.ija, and the first work executed is 
a dwelling-house for liimself. 

The village generally takes the form of a street v^ itU several rows of houses on each 
side. I’lie houses have raised floors, and their size is regulated 
by the number of inmates. Tin? Raja’s house is, however, of 
1‘xccptioaable size, sometimirs 150 feet long by 50 in breadth. 'When tin? dwelling places 
are all completed, they first stockade the Raja’s house, then fortify the village, barri¬ 
cading sill the approaelio.s. (liuml-bouses are Iniilt at the barricades, where the young men 
Avateh and sleep at night. In their own country, as above mentioned, they love to build 
on the tops of hills as sin sulditional defence; since their migration to Kaehar they 
prefer to he nearer to their cssltmition. In Upper Assim it is found that nciv settlers 
from the liills form large villages on first arriving, but nfterw’ards take up, as permanent 
dwellings, detached farm-houses constructed in their cultivation. 

The. ICukis are great tobacco smokers, and hsive the same eccentric fancy for the 
oil of tobacco, that is a distinguishing-feature of the Angarui Nagas. 


Idea of futiifo nialf!. 


Xoitiiidic liutdfti. 
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71ioy liave a peculiar custom after parturition. Three days after the birth of a 
Ijirl, and five after tlie biHli of a boy, a feast is given, of wliicli 
Jirt I ay fiasts. child partakes. The mother gives rice to the child from 

her own mouth as birds feed their young, and this is occasionally continued till the qhil(i 
is weaned. At 12 or 13, a hoy is excluded from the family mansion at niglit and com¬ 
pelled to take rest or share of the vigil with the young men in the watch-houses. 

A bride must be bought with a price which may be Its. 30, or served for bj* a 
bondage of two years. This settled, there is a meeting of mutual friends and a feast 
at the house of the bride’s father. Next morning the young (jonple are ](;d before the 

p 

Tliimpu, who presents them with a stoup of hVpior wlntdi they both drink, and then 
two threads of cotton are tied round the neck of the. man. Tiiese strings are not 
taken off, but when they rot away are not renewed. Lastly, the Tuimpu presents each 
witli a small comb and his Idessing. 

Combs, perliaps these particular combs are very sacred things. It is very unlucky 
to lose them, and man and wife only may use the same corah. 
When H man dies, his comb is Imricd with him, and his near 
relations break their combs and must roam with di-shevelled hair for a few duvs before 
th(?y ivjnew them. 

Tlitj national dress of tin; Kuki appears to be about as light and airy as that of the. 

Naga. They wear a turban, wbicli the more wealthy decorate 
with the *red downy feathers of thebird, and red 
ribbons of dyed goat’s hair.’ The rajas for a distinction wear plumes of the long tail 
feather of the king-crow. The shoulder pouch and dao belts are of leather omaiiiented 
with (aowna) shell.s in rows, Tlie dao is (lescribcd a.s a triangular weapon. Garters ot' 
a singular kind are worn, a goat’s beard witli band cut from the skin of the neck. The 
only other weapons used are javeliu.s; but they trust chielly to tladr daos and defensive 
armour of rhinoceros hide, a piece of wliieh, suspended I'rom the shoulders, is worn 
round the b(»dy. They also eaiay shields of huHaioe hide of ])e(;uliar shape descjriiied as 
IrajM^zoid, and they use the panjf very freely in all Avarlike operations. 

The Kukis u-ear pebble beads, and calling them lieirlooras, attach te them an 
extravagant value. To a stone called toino, which i.s not descrihed, a value equal to 
Its. 3,000 in cash has been as<n*i])od. 

The Kukis have songs in an old dl:ilect of th<;ir language now obsolete, which, 
from th(' snetainen given by Major Sieward, arc not wdllioui a 
trace of po(*tie imagei 7 . They have an instrument called tlcj 
‘ ghosen,’consisting of bamboo pipes with stops inseided into a gourd, wliieli produces 
different tones at tlie will of the performer when the gourd is blown into by a mouth¬ 
piece. Tliey use chimes of gongs uhou they want luoi-e noise. 

'file Kukis bury their dead ; but ev'cn amongst the poor the bmlies arc first alloived 
to lie’in state for several days. The bodies of great men arc 
r>isi,ns,al«i ihtf d(,ul. placed before slow liri's till the ilesU i.s efleetually smoke dried, 

.and then laid out dressed and equipped for a mouth or t wo, during which time open 
house is kept amidst great feasting. Eventually the body is buried nnlh food and drink, 
and with the skulls of the animul.s slaughtered for the lunenil feast a fence is made 
round the grave. It u-as at one time considered essential tliat a fresh skull of a human 
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victim killed for the occasion, should adorn the grave of a raja, but tiie Kukis settM 
in British territory have found it convenient to abandon this observance. 

It is not uninteresting to observe that the exhaustive notice of thn Kukis in 
Kachar by Major Steward, of which the details I have given are an imperfect abstract, 
shows that notwithstanding their nspeatod emigrations they have" not in their most 
salient characteristicsj swerved from the customs of their forefathers, as depicted by the 
author in the Besearohes quoted above, who nTote about them sixty years ago. 


SfiCTiox 7. (3)— The Maniptjhis and their neighbohm. 

I have alluded to the Manipuris as a comparatively refined race, my pereonal 
knowledge of them having been confined to settlers in Asam and men belonging to the 
Asam Light Infantry, who certainly, when compared with the liill savages, their gognates, 
might be classed as a civilized and polite people. The Manipuri native ofiicers were 
remarkable for tlieir courteous manners and good address. They were people of some 
education and well versed in such portions of the Hindu mythology as they professed 
to believe. 

• The Manipur soldiers, living with their families in the lines, formed there a little 
colony, the weiabers of which were distinguished for cleanliness and neatness in their 
persons, habiliments, and dwellings. They, as Hindus, affected the necessary amount 
of abstinence in food, and conformed to the Hindu ritual of daily life, but then they 
were all living under the observing eyes of brother soldiers, Hindus of caste, recruited 
in the Ga'ngetic provinces. 

In their own country they appear to oscillate between the wild paganism, unsophisti¬ 
cated manners, and savage customs of their hill cousins, and 
Myiincai agi. ^ dcsirti to be estcemcd worthy of tlie beautiful visionsiry history 

which the Indian epics have been so kind as to assign to them. Manipur was one of 
the most favored of the regions visited by the Pandava Arjun during his self-imposed 
punishment of twelve years wandering in exile. lie remained some time in the beauti¬ 
ful valley, and espoused the daughter of the king and anothcjr maiden; and again in 
the wake of the sacrifioial horse, he re-entered Manipur and found it flourishing wonder¬ 
fully under the dominion of his son by tljo Manipim princess. It is described as a 
country abounding in gold and silver, precious stones, lovely women, valorous men, 
bwiutiful flowers, luscious fruits, and exquisite perfumes. The only traceable resemblance 
between this valley of romance and the valley of our time is, that both adjoin the coun¬ 
try of the Nagas, but the Nagas of the romance were fascinating creatures of the 
serpent race, gorgeously apparelled and abounding in wealth, and the Nagas of ota* day 
are veiy unamiable and unsavoury naked savages. 

The linguistic affinities and physical characteristics of the Manipuris clearly connect 
the present race with the Nagas and^be Kukis. The valley* was 
at first occupi(?d by several tribes, the i)rincipal of which were 
named Kumul, Luang, Moimng, and Meithei. By degrees the Meithie became 
dominant, and that name was applied to the entire colqny, and now that they have 


• Awrtiiit. of tho VftlW ot Alumnon). by 
menl i»flnditt,No. XXVIl. 
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adopted thcj Hindu they claim to be of Hindu descent. It is highly probable that 
these hordes overran a country that had been previously occupied by people of Aryan 
blood known in Western India and to the bards. The present population of Manipur 
includes a tribe called Meiung*^ who speak a langrmge of Sanskrit derivation. They 
are now in a servile condition performing the duties of grass-cutters to their conquerors. 

It is traditionally assorted that the Moirang tribe came from the south, the direction 
of the Kukis ; the Kumul from the east, the direction of the 
Outrm. Mturing-s, and the Meithei and Luang from the north-west, the 

direction of the Koupdis. The languages of all these tribes and t he Meithei or Manipuri 
bear a strong resemblance to each, other, and each tribe has the tradition that the Mani- 
puris arc off-shoots from them. The Manipuris though more refined in feature still 
resemble the Nagas, and on ceremonial occasions, when it appears that civiliztid and 
uncivilized nations love to revive the customs of their progenitors, the rulers proclaim 
their oirgin hy appearing as Nagas. Colonel McCulloch tells us that the ceremony 
called ‘pliuinbankaba, ’ or ascending the throne, is performed by the king and queen 
ill fu'l Naga costume (so that the cost of the coronation robes is not a heavy item in 
the civil list), and the ‘ yinchan’ or great bouse, the official rosideneo of the Meithei 
chief, is always constructed on the most approved principles of Naga arebiiecture. 

The historical annals of the Court commence witli the SOtli year of the Christian era, 
and they record tlie achievements of 47 rulersf who appear to 
liave been little known beyond the precincts of the valley till the 
country was visited by Samlong, the general and brother of the sovereign of the Shan 
State of Pong, about the year A. I). 777, who, it is said, first induced the people to wear 
clothes. In A. I). 1475, the King of Pong sought a Meithei or Manipuri princess 
in marriage. Tin’s led to his visiting the country and to his giving his father-in-law 
lessons in house building, and it is a foet that the Manipuri houses, as described by 
Colonel M cCulloch, are precisely similar to those now constructed by the Khamtis, a Shan 
people in Upper Asam. 

At the commencement of the iircsent century, the royal family of Manipur 
apjiear fxi have aspired to a more costly style of building, as the erection of a gilded 
jiulace, hy Raja Marjet Singh, was one of the causes that brought upon them the 
wrath and tlu? armies of the Burmese, and they wore only saved from annihilation hy 
the Burmese war and the iirotection of the British Government. 

Colonel McCulloch lixo.s the date of the adoption of Hinduism hy the Mani- 
pm'is as somewhat anterior to the accession of Gharih Nawdz, ft/im Sarabeiba, wlio, 
it is said, w'as a Naga boy adopted by Raja Cburai Rombu, who shot his adopted 
father and seized on the throne in the year of Christ 1711. 

It was apparently about this time that Brahmins wore introduced. Tliey appear 
to have brought with them no females of their caste, and they were provided with 
Manipur wives from the Kei class. The modern Manipuri Brahmins are of this 
mixed race, and they show it in their physiognomies. Tlie oldest family of Brahmins 
is called Hungoibun, from ‘ hungoi ’ a frog, assigned as a nickname to the first Brahmin, 
because he astonished the Manipuris by the frequency of bis ablutions. 


• Si'o Vo<iabitJiirv. 

t MeCiillwib.—Pcinbijj'Um's EastiTii Fronlipr. 
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The principal Hindu festival kept up is the “ Hussera,” in Manipuri ‘ Kiraktalba. * 
Tl)e <;ustom of old Hindu families is adopted. The vassals attend, make offerings, and 
flo homage to their chiefs, receiving honorary dresses or trifling presents in return. 

Tl\(’re is another order of priesthood of toomj ancient standing than the Brahmins. 
Tin* Maihees are priestesses of an order said to havel)een instituted many hundreds 

of years ago by one of the royal princesses. Ajiy woman who 

Anoumt priesthood. chooses tf) declare herself inspired, and <mn give evidence of the 

nlBtitus l)y going into fits, may enter upon her noviciate as a priestes.s, and on her ad¬ 
mission may practise on the credulity of the people by divination. They dress in white, 
and some making a good thing of their trade, have lands and slaves. 

For their enthusiastic love of horses aitd skill in equitation the Manipuris are 
distinguished amongst all tho nciglihouring tribes. Tlteir brt^ed 
of small horses is celebrated; hut it is said they are feet dying 
out. The great national gjime of the Mauipuri, hockey on pony back, ha.s been adopted 
as one of the manly amusements of the English in India. 

The principal national festivals are tho Hiyaiig, the Lumchail, and the 
Hancliong, at which the national gamee of hookey, with boat 
Festival*. racing and foot racing, are the chief attractions. It is not stated 

that these festivals are of ti religious character; but as it is said, the sports conclude 
with a feast at which the hill people are regaled with the flesh cured of all the cows, 
buffaloes, dogs, and cats, that had died in tho valley during the year preceding the festival, 
they could never have been founded by the propagators of the Hindu doctrines, and must 
belong te the old faith. 

The Manipuri w'oinen arc no purdah (screened) ladies. They have tluj entire managc'- 
ment of tho household in their hands, and do most of the outdoor as Well as the indoor 
w ork, including all the marketing. Colonel McCulloch notices a game called ‘ Kangsa- 
naha,’ which is played indoors by young women and girls with a »prinklin" of mm on 
both sides. The Kei W'oraen must have exercised considerable influence over their 
priestly husbands to have reconciled them to such Frankish indiscretion : though the 
game appears innocent enough, tlimwing with an ivory disc at the seed of a creeper 
called kong, stuck up in the floor of the house. 

The Manipuri w'omen are pretty when young, but hard work soon dissipates the 
bloom of youth and makes havoc with their beauty. They are generally of a tawny 
complexion (20 to 30 of Brosao), with a very softened and pleasing modification of the 
Mongolian typo of feature. 

The dress of the women is somewhat pecmliar. The chief garment of an adult 
female is folded over the bosom and under the arms, so as to 
press somewhat injuriously on fhe contour of the bust, whence it 
flows to tho feet, and is generally of gay colours with a neat border. Young girls are 
more becomingly clad in spencers or bodices, and the loweV garment is folded round the 
waist. 'W’^hilst in a condition to wear these spencers, that is, so long as they are growing 
maidens, the girl’s front hair is w^om cut straight across the forehead level with the 
eyebrow.s to the temple, thence, on each side, it is left foaa space somewhat longer so as 
to cover the ear; behind the ear the hair is allowed to grow and flow loose over the 
shoulders; w-hon the girl is full grown, it is all tied up in a knot. There is nothing 
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peculiar in the costume of tlie males. They wear the Jiair lonir, tied up in a knot behind, 
and liaTc plenty of it on theliead, black and straight, veiy little on the face. 

The Manipuris are said to beAvithout written law, but they possess many customs 
r , , having the force of law, some of wbudi apT><*n** to have been 

Lawmuid eiwtom. . i i ^ . 

Wisely and kindly conceived. Thus, slavery is an institution 

amongst them ; but if a slave flies from one master and selects for liimself anotber, it is 

<¥! 

presumed that he has been badly treated by the first, who cannot tli(irefor(> leclaim the 
fugitive. Ordinarily the slaves are treated as members of the family witli kindness and 
consideration. A man may put away his wife, but if he does so without fault on her 
part, she takes all bis personal property, except one drinking cup and the clotli round 
bis loins. The severest punishment which can be inflicted on a w^oman is lim* exposure 
with shaved head; on a Brahmin, banishment, 'j'he reigning prince is an autocrat, and 
treasonjagainst him.is the most heinous of crimes. 


Section 7. (4)--Tiie Koupf'is. 

The hills surrounding the valley are sparsely inhabited by tribes more or less 
tlic cognates of the Manipuris and subject to them ; all arc either Kiikis or Nagas, and, 
therefore, as classes previously described. I cannot, however, resist the temptation of 
tran.seribing from Colonel McCulloch’s very interesting account of the iCoupuis, 
Avho occupy the country between Kacbar and Manipur. They live in permanoni 
villages to which they are much attached, not liking to leave sites sacred and endeared 
to tliera as containing the graves of their ancestors. • 

The villages are perclied on the summits of hills, and arc difficult of approach. 

1’he houses ai*e substantially built. They are gable-ended, the 
ridge p«)lo is not in a horizontal position, but declining to the 
rear, where the bouse is very much lower than in front, and the thatch on both sides 
eomos down to the ground. The granaries, where all the vabiable property as Avell as 
the grain is stowed, are grouped together at some distance from (he Aullage in sheltered 
positions. They are left quite unprotected, but even in times of scarcity a theft from a 
granary is an unknown (Time. These granaries are replenished by the cultivation called 
jhnm. The jungle on th<5 land selected is cut, and Avbcn perlectly dry, burned; and the 
(^arth, hoed up with an inch or twd of the ashes, is fit for the reception of the seed. 
The crop harvested,-that land is left unmolested for ten years. 

“In the grey of the morning the females of the family are astir, and the villagf* 
(V.io..ciM.'Culi«.-ii’saccouut. i’es«»nds With the blows of the long jicslle in the wooden mortar 

beating out the rice from the busk ; ihi.s finished, the lm‘,akfast 
is cooked, both for the family and the pigs; for the latter the busk mixed with other 
refuse serves the puiqiosc. Brixikfast over, which it usually is about sunrise, the w'omen 
proceed for water, Avbicb they fill into bamboo tubes and bring on their bucks in baskets. 
Then they go for fire-wood, anti this brought, they set about tb^^ internal economy of the 
bouse, that is, to see that there is sufficient of the good home-brew ready for the master, 
to their spinning or weaving, to everything bnt cleaning up. They have unf()rtuna((‘lj- 
no great taste for that neees.sary labor. They rather glory in a dirty bouse, in having 
the front room half covered with rice husk, in which pigs are lying fast asleep or 



grunting about, an4 fowls are busy seeking for food. Ibe 

the time they begin to wear a cloth TOuod thoir waist, sloop in the the 

house, and in it they also-cook thear meals. In tlie front part, ^ere is a ^^phuie, and 
along the two sides are boards or platforms of bamboos, which may be as Seats 
or beds by any one tliat* comes. Some of these boards are as much aS 24 fe^ long 
by 4 feet broad. They are mad© with ddos and little axes, a whole tree being used to 
make one. If not employed in the hibours of the field or in the chase, thio men do 
little more than loll about the houses during the day, drinking their peculiar drink, 
a harmless one, consisting of jwurjded rice mixed with boiling-water, brought iuto 
fermentation by the addition of germinated paddy. In the morning and < evening 
they will generally l^e found sitting in groups in front of their bouses* on large flat 
stones which cover the graves of their deceased relatives. They then apj>ear to be 
enjoying themselves gwatly, they are exceedingly lo{|uacioas, and apeak always in a 
loud tone. Tipcs (?ontaiuing green tobacco are then smoked; at such a rate do tliey 
I)ull, that they .appear to be smoking for a wager.” 

“ I boliov'o the pleasure of smoking is nothing to them compared to that, of hold- 
jjjo. in the mouth a sip of the water of the bowl of the 
PucuiiaTHwobrs. Avliiclihas hoeft well impregnated with the fumes of smoke 

passing through it, and it is only for the purpose of obtaining this that they so 
laboriously pull at their pipes morning and evening.” 

It has been observed that the young mtm do not sleep in the family hous{>s. 

“ According as the village is large or small they assemble in one or sevenil houses 
■which for the time become tboir homes. These clubs are ruled over despotically by 
the seniors amongst them, who exact from their juniors, with unsparing hand, service 
of all kinds. The young women also have their separate phicas of rtjsort, and between 
them and tho young men inter(;ourse is quite unrestricted, witliout 'leading to 
immorality.” The resemblance between tho Koupuis and Oraons of Chota Nagpur 
in this distribution of the youths and maidens is most striking. 

Throughout tho year the Koupuis have various festivals which they arc very 
■* ^ particular in observing. “Those are first th(3 Enghun, which 

l-esiivftU. happens in Deceiula^r. During the five days of its continuance 

all the inhabitants of the village, dressed in their best attire, kcMip up the dance and 
song, interrupted only by short intervals of repso'aud breaks dedicated to feasting. 
Next is the lleingnai in or about January, which lasts for throe days. In one day 
during this festival the men and women fetch separately the water that each may i*equire. 
The men having killed pigs take a portion for themselves and give a portion to the 
women; they cook and eat separately, the men in the house of the hejid of the family, 
the women ^ach in her own house. An elfigy of a man made of a plantain is hung on 
a tree, and at it they thiw pointed bamboos or sticks. At this festival the graves of 
the ancestors are sprinkled with the national drink, and on its termination omens are 
sought for the selection of land for cultivation and general welfare in tho ensuing year. 

In Eebruary there is a festival of three days’ continuance, at which all the children born 
since the last festival of the kind have their ears bored. This is followed by the clem-ing 
of the jnngle on the land they intend to sow', and when that is done, they drink the 

* Su; Account of the Muudas of Chota Niijfpur. 
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jttioQ el giager at a festival ealled flrpm that circumstance Udoe yutg. In July there 
^ is a festival which is followed by iSie doarin^ of all the village paths. Their dancing 
is descidbod as very lively. Drums are the only instruments, but there is always the 
accompaniment of songs.’* 

There are so many customs common to these Koupdis and the Nagas previouslj?^ 
described, living west of the Doyang Eiver, that it would probably Iks found that all 
the traits above described as characteristics of the ICoupdis are also common to 
the Nagas to their north. There is one more mentioned by Colonel McCulloch which 
I have not mot with in other accounts of Naga tribes. 

On the death of a man’s wife the singular practice exists of recovering from the be¬ 
reaved husband the price of her bones by her father or next of bin. 

Pta.uitm cusUtttt. Called mundil; no mdndu is demaudable when the death 

is by the hand of an enemy, by wild beasts, by cholera or small-pox, or from any swelling. 

Tlie strung(j custom of placing villages or people under ia/joo, noticed as obtaining 
amongst the Kukis, is practised by the Koupdis, they call it ‘iioina.’ 

Adjoining t he Koupdis are the Songbu and Poirons wdio resemble them in manners, 
in customs and appearance, and next to these are the Quoircings wdth a language difler- 
ing, hut having a great similarity in other respects to the tribe last described. 

’.riie tribes to the south aud south-east of Manipur are varieties of Khongjais or 
Kukis, a race already noticed. 

In the east the tribes are rather Naga than Kuki, and of tlicse the most important 
are the Luhupa, a very powerful and pugnacnous clan who arc always fighting with each 
other if they arc not ligliting with their neighbours. Their weapems for close quarters 

are very long spe.ai’8 and shields, but they also use boAvs and 
Tilt nnhiiiMW. poisoned arrows. As ornamemts to tludr head-dress they wear 

the tresses, not alas! of the women they have loved, but of the women they have 
slaughtered! Wheu the eldest son of a Luhupa marries, the j)arents and the rest of 
the lamily move out of the house to make way for him. They have again to remove 
on the marriage of the second son. The working dress of a Lulnipa consists of an 
ivory ring, through which the preputiuni is lightly drawn 1 

West of the Lulmpas are the Mow and Miirain tribes, who, 
riie Mow and Mumm fnbu#. commoii stock aud closcly allied by intermarriages, 

are at de;ully feud, 

Por the security of the community the Muram mamed men sleep in the bachelors’ 
hall, probably by batches, as amongst the Abors north of Asam. The Mow occupy 
twelve villages ; the Muram live in one large A'illage of 900 houses under two ohiofs. 
To the north of the Mow tribe are the Angami or Guami Nagas, already noticed amongst 
ilie Asam tribes. 


Section 8.—The Mikuis. 

Adjoining tbe Kukis on the Kopili llivor, and occupying all the hilly portion of 
tlie Nowgong District almost J.o the Brahmaputra,* we next meet with the Mikir tribe, 
who hold etymologically a very isolated position. Acc.ording to their owm legend, they 

« SU'wiivds North Cnoliur. Kobinson’B AsBain, 
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were driven by the KacbAris from what i» called Tolamm’s conntiy between Nowgong 
and Kiicbar, and sought refuge in Jyntia, bat not being satisftiMi with ^eir receptiw, 
they placed themselves under the Rajas of Asam, and have ever siiiee poaoeabjy 
o(reupied the bill country in which they arc now settled. It is said they were dk- 
arrued or made to forsMoar the use of amis by the Asam Oovemment, and this is 
assigned as the cause of their unwarlike disposition, which makes them good subjects, 
but exposes them to tlie attacks of their more warlike neighbours. 

I’be Mikirs dress like the Kasias and are in other respects very like them. The 
dress is peculiar, consisting of two pieces of cotton cloth, made 
Dresa, Hou«bh, Ac. with I’cd stripes, fringed at both ends, sewn together like a bag 

and worn like a shirt, aiiertures being left for the head and arms. They are very like 
the Kasias in countenance, but inferior to them in physique. Tliey live like the Miris 
all huddled together in one large house} with raised floor, a notched stick serving as 
ladder or .stair-case; sometimes as many as thirty married couples with their children 
occupy one hou.se, which is not divided into rooms. They will eat of almost any animal 
food except the cow, which they affect to reverence, though they have a dislike to milk. 
Marriages are not contracted till the pariles arc adult. There is no ceremony, hut a 
feast is given in honor of the event; also when a child is born. Polygamy is disoount- 
enancetl, and widows are allowed to re-marry. 

They appear to have very few original notions on the subject of religion, hut worsh ip 
a Supreme Being whom they call Hempatim. 

The tribe is supposed to numlxjr about 25,000 souls. 


Section 9,—Jyntias and Kasias. 

Crossing the Kopili brings us to Jyntia and the Kasia tribes. Tlie iuhabit.'ints of 
the hill tracts in the former district are always called Kasia by the people of tlie i)luins, 
and are no doubt the same as the people of the Kasia Hills, hut they (ijill themselves 
Khyi.* “They are a handsome, muscular race of men, of an active disposition, and 
fond of martial exercises. They always go armed, in general with hows and arrow's and 
a long naked sword and shield, w'liich latter is very large, and occasionally serves them 
as a defence against rain.” 

The llaja of Jyntia, deposed for his misdeeds by our Government, was not alto¬ 
gether an uncivilized potentate, and had amassed considerable wealtli, as his 
personalties wore found to he worth a lac of rupees, w'hieh was made over to 1dm on his 
retiring into exile. The irnmedifite and remote dcs<!endants of the Raja conformed 
to the customs of the Hindus, and w'ere trijated by (he Brahmins us (»rtliodox Sudras; but 

under the peculiar laws of succession that characterize the people 
liaw oi sntoewMin. purity of the .Kasia blood in the person of the 

chief was inviolably maintained. The sceptre descended not in his line, but went on his 
dcmi.se to the son of his sister, who was called the K uuwari (princess), and her husband 
was selected from certain noble Hill Kasia families by a general assembly of Hie chief 
people. Thus the line of Bajas wm constantly renovated by fresh dips into the best 
Kasia blood, and under this system there could be no alienation from the original 

* l^t ixirl by Davii] Scott, ijuoted in Botabertou’* Eimtorn Frontier, 311). 
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stook by the mixture of the foreij^ element. The Kasias have maintained tlici)* 
physical characteristics better than any other race that I know of. 

The attempt to oj)en, direct oommunicatiou between xisam and Silhet in 1820, first 
brought our officers into contact with the Kasias.* The Kaaia Baja of Kanklao, 
'I'irut Singh, having expressed a wish to recover some lands that had 1)0011 held by 
liis ancestoj*s in Asam, his request was granted, on condition of liis using his influenoo 
with other Kasia chiefs to obtain for all British subjects an unrestricted passage through 
the Kasia territory. This was agreed to, and most cordial relations were esfahlished, 
w'hich lasted about two years. Then, without any apparent reason for the ebange, came 
the treacherous murder of Lieutenant Bedingfield, and the sudden attack on, and 
ruthless slaughter of, Lieutenant Burton and his native followers and attendants, 
between 50 and CO native British subjects, on the 4th April 1829. The result was the 
complete sulijugation of tho Kasia Hills after a tedious war, brought to a close on tlic 
surrender of Tirut Singh in January 1833. 

Tho Kasia Hills were found to be divided into several states under hereditary 
<'.hiefs forming a confederacy. Nanklao, Kyrira, Clierra, Nartang, Kaspang and 
others having each from 20 to 70 villages. The nation (says Mr. Kobertson), or horde, 
presents the appearance of a congi-egation of little oligarchical nqmblics, subject to no 
.ummon superior, yet; of wluch cdcli member is amenable in some degree to the control 
‘jf his confederates. It was this that led to the Nanklao massacre. One of the chiefs, 
Ti. nt Singh, had taken too much on liimsclf.f Tho wliolc tract of the hill country occu- 
M l)y these confederates euibraccvS an area of about 3,500 square miles, between 
‘Billiot, Asam and the country of the Garos. Some of tho hills attairf a height 
of 0,000 iect, hot the country includes belts of arable soil about 2,000 feet above the 
pl.iins, on which grow, in groat luxuriance, oranges, limes, pine-apples, the jack fruit and 
/.langoes, betel nut and iilantains, with the wild raspberiy and strawberry. 

To the peculiar aspect of the Kasia Hills from physical conformation and natural 
features must be added the various remarkable monumental 
stones that give a marked character to the scenery. | These are of 
several kinds, but mo.st of them, says Colonel Yule, recall strongly those mysterious 
solitary or clustered monunients of unknown origin, so long the puzi^le and delight of 
antiipiavios, which abound in our native country, and are seen bore and there in all parts 
of Eurojio and Western Asia. 

It is probable that the stones, compared to Stonehenge found in the Nilghirics, 
were set up by a pcojile who honored their dead as do tho Kasias, and that the similitude 
of custom in this respect points to some connection between the Kasias and the Hos of 
Singhbhi'un, and tlic jMunda race, generally, of the Chota Nagpur Province. The sketch 
given by Colonel Yule shows thatrtlic momnutMits consist of large, flat, circular slabs, sup¬ 
ported on very short pillars, as if they wore iutended for stools to sit on, and long, upright, 
rough })illars of irregular sliaipe; the samo forms arc found in and aliout every Ho village. 
The collodions of large flat slabs in the village, supported on little stones are often 
used as seats when the old people meet to gos.sip over the graves in which the ashes of 


Ufiiirtrluililr nidriolilUic iiH*' 
mauents. 


* IVviiUn'toii’s EiiRtwn Front i«r. 

f Ml' mailt! aiTiinKi-iiU'nU with tho BritiH.h Govornrai'iil without eoiisnltini'the other chiefit of the ooTiMeniey. 
J 0; IviiUil Yvilo'x Ntte on K<wk Ililk and I’eoph!, Asiatic Society's .lournal, Jfa. for 18it. 
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the (l(’ad have been rem’cntlally deposited, whilst fautastioally formed oblong stones 
are set xip on the way side outside the village as an additional commemoration of the 

deceased. . 

The details given of the ceremonies observed at a Kasia ftmeralj and those I have 
noticed at a Ho funeral, have just that ooincidenoe urith diver- 
auom. genee in the order of the events, which one might exjject to find 
in the practice of two' peoples long separated, deriving their ceremonies from a common 
source, but having only tradition to guide them in their observance. 

y ule says, the round flat stones resting on the heads of so many flat pillars arc 
sarcophagi or cineraries, sometimes in clusters so close together, that you win step from 
one to the other. This is precisely as they arc found in an old Ho village and on desert¬ 
ed sites of Munddri villages. The upright pillars arc merely, he says, cenotaphs, and 
if you ask a Kasia why their ancestors went to the trouble of erecting them, the answer 
is ‘ to preserve their names.' Tlie Ho gives precisely the same answer when asked the 
objtHjt of the |)illai*s set up by the village way-side. 

I will give at onoc an account of the Kasia funeral ceremonies taken from 
Itobinson's Assam. 

“ The corpse is kept in the house four or five days, and in some eases for as inany 
montlis; in such instances the body is put into the hollow trunk of a tree and fumigated. 
"When «all preparations are completed, the remains arc burnt. The body is borne on 
a bier by Ibur men, with grtjat solemnity, to the place where tins <?remation is to 
take place. During the procession, n funeral dirge is played on bamboo flutes, accom¬ 
panied by the groans and shrieks of the bereaved friends. Arrived at the appoitited 
]>lace, the body is taken from the bier, carefully conc<5alod from view, and placed in 
a wooden box standing on four legs, under which tlie fuel i.s placed. Sometimes the 
body is conveyed from the house in this box. While the body is being burnt, Kacrifleos 
are oflered, and offerings of l)etel nut (areea. nut), fruit, &c., are made to the spirit of the 
deceased. Arrows are occasionally discharged towards the four points of the compass. 
tVlien the l)ody is burnt, ilui ashes arc carefully collected, put into an earthen vessel, 
wiriicd home, and kept until, by divination, a favorable day is fixed for finally disposing 
of them. There is then great feasting and dancing, m the midst of whieh the ashes 
ui-o removed to the burial place, and finally deposit<Ml in a grave and covered by one 
of the circular slabs above mentioned. On these occasions the people ai*e die.ssed 
in their best richly embroidered outer shirts of broad(;loth, silk turbans and dh(dis, 
large bangles, heavy silver chains, gold necklaces, plnm(‘s of down or peacock feathers, 
and ornamented quivers. In the dances the maidens in the centre of the grouj>, in 
lines of two or three, sot to each otlier with eyes demurely cast on the earth. They 
too, are in their best array, having on their heads *eirclots of silver, with a tall 
spoavhead-like ornament lising behind. They are swaddled in long petticoats, ndth an 
upper garmaut passing lightly under the right arm and ‘tied in a knot on the right 
shoulder.” 

The ashes of a tribe are deposited under one vault or in one burial gro^jud. The 
rtnuaitis of man and wife are never mingled, because thty belong to different tribes. 
A busband is therofm*e in death separated from his wife and children, as the latter belong 
to the tribe of the mothejr, and their ashes are deposited with hers. 
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MuHCular development. 


As it throuj»h tlio mother that children inherit, and that the transmission of 
the pure blood of a tribe is secured, it is not surprisin'.^ to find that this connection 
between the mother and her offspring is maintained after death. 

This system is also the cause of disunion between tlic livinj». Marriages are made 
■without censmony. If the proposal of a youth is accepted by the young lady and her 
parents, he enters the household of the latter, or sometimes only visits his wife there 
occasionally, and the union thus loosely made is easily broken. Separations are frequent, 
.and w'hon* tboy mutually agree to part, they publicly intimate their wish by throwing 
away a few shells taken from each other, the children remain Avith tlje mother. 

Tlie Kasias arc remarkable for groat muscular development, esp(!cially of leg, both 
men and women rejoicing in limbs that would vex the shade of 
a chairman, and make ‘Jeames' bilious with envy. Tliey have 
rather fair, often ruddy complexions, and the good humoured expression of the young 
people is always very pleasing; but with such iiat round faces aud oblique eyes beauty 
must bo rare, and they greatly disfigure their countenances by the constant and untidy 
chewing of the pan leaf, the stains from which they care not to remove. Their ordinary 
attire, though originally of gay colors, is generally dingy AAdtli dirt, and their persons are 
equally innocent of ablution. 

Colonel Yule gives them a very good character for honesty and fidelity as servants. 

Tliey are, however, rather lazy, and have made veiy small pro- 

Oharacter, Art*. • .i . m, • ^ i i 

gross in the arts, llioy are unacquainted wnth weaving, and 

although affecting a peculiar stylo of dress, it is all made for them by other tribes. 

nice, millet, maize and the knohu and other roots are the commonest articles of food, 
but they partake of nearly all kinds of licsh and dried fish, Yulo 
says, some individuals have a superstitious objection to particular 
kinds of food, and will not allow such to be brought to their houses. Is not tliis super¬ 
stition connected witli their tribal divisions as amongst the Oraons of Chota N agpur and 
the Btichudnas of Africa, who must not eat tlio animal after Avhieh their tribe is called ? 

The Kasias do not appear to be strong in theology. Yule says, they have a name 
for the Supreme Being, which ho does not give, but they pay 

iMitfwns idww. more devotion to inferior spirits avIio reside on bills, or in rocky 
dales, or in groves. They have no temples or idols connected witli their ancient faith, 
liike all the tril»es we have yet touciied on, they arc much addicted to consulting 
auspices, especially from the appearance of eggs on being broken, As they go on 
breaking eggs, till they find the signs they u^ant, fate must generally appear in their 
favor. They offer a libation to the deity before they drink spirits, by dipping the finger 
three times into the vessel aud filliping a drop suebessively over each shoulder and down 
by their right and left sides. 

In the courts of the Baja, fining was the geneml punishment; hut occasionally, as with 
th(.i Kpkis, the entire property and personal liberty Avere confiscated, 
Pi.nwhniwit*, OidoaiB. coBvict niul liis family become slaA'es of tlio Uaja. Tho 

AA-ahw ordeal Ayas sometimes used. The opponents had to plunge their heads under 
water on opposite sides of a holy pool, and the decree was given to him Avho longest 
kept submerged. Ynie says that the parties could undergo this ordeal by attorney, so 
that lon^-Avinded laAAyers were as much in reijuest in the Kasia Hills as elsewhert;. 


Fowl. 
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The English might be eharaotorizod by Asiatios as a jreople whistlei s<> Kttle is 

that expression of a satisfied mind an Eastern toispmpHsbmenti 
Aniusempnte. Kasias are also g^^at whistlers,* and tihe boys hare 

amongst their amusements peg tops and greased poles. 

Major Usher, in his Memoir of Silhet, Kachdr and acyaeeai countries, tells us that 
the Kasias or Khyee are called Mifci by the Kachdris, and he supposes they may he 
connected with the Meoh, though he does not consider them connected with the 
Kachdris, 


Section 10.— The Garos. 

The Garo tribes are generally supposed to commence ivith the Nunyas, who are 
the clan irameduitely to the west of the Kasias; hut the Nunyas are more Kasia than 
Garo. Their position, occupying the extreme uorth-wostern portion of the mountainous 
tmct that extends from Cape Negrais to the Brahmaputra, is well known, lly the writers 
of tlie days of Buchanan Hamilton, the Garos, Kasias, and Jyntias are spoken of as om 
people. Buchanan says, “ tlie liaja of Jyntia is by birth a Garo.” Several of the 
petty Eajas of Kamrup, whose estates skirt the Kasia and Garo Hills, are Hinduized 
Garos, W'^ho liave maintained their footing in the valley during several changes of 
dynasty. It is supposed that during the Koch and Mughul government the Garos of 
Mechpara, Hahra-ghat, and other places had equally valuable possessions in the plains 
from which they were subsequently dispossessed by Mech and Koch zemindars. It is, 
however, .the uncivilized, unconverted, Garo that I wish to describe, not the Hiuduized 
animal of the name, and they merit a careful notice, as they are, I lielieve, the primitive 
type of the gi*eat Mech Kachari, or Bodo, nation, and have a variety of customs that are 
singular and interesting. 

The observant Buebanan has a short article on tlie Garos, from which wo learu 
that about two-fifths of the whole population of the Garo Hills 
'' ' are slaves. This is a fetituro that at oiuje strikes the visitor to a 

large Garo village. They are called “ Nokol” in contradistuudion to “ Nokoba,” the 
freemen, and the distinction is jealously preserved : a freeman must not marry a slave 
girl or oven keep her os a concubine. The slaves arc well fed and caml for, they arc 
gimerally the liest looking people in the village. It is from the possession of a large 
number of them that a man obtains influeneo amongst his tribe. Each great chief can 
go to war efveh with a body-guard of 60 such followers entirely devoted to him. 

The following account of the Garos is taken friim notes of a tour made amongst 
them by me in 1846 ;— 

Their territory lies between the 26th and 26th degipes of northern latitude. To the 
north and west, they liave the pergamilis of Habra-ghat, Mcchpdrd Kalumalupdrtt, and 
Karibari, all of the district of Gowalpara lying between thepi and the Brahmaputra, to 
the south, Sherpur and Susung of the Midnapore District, aud to the east, the Kasia Hills. 

A great portion of the interior is quite unexplored. It is said to contain lofty 
mountains with groat masses of naked rock and large spaces destitute of vegetation. 
My own observations lead me to suppose tliat these mounUius have few inhabitents, tlie 


* Yalf'ij Nott's loc. oit. 
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Oa.i'68 genoi‘jj,lly preferrmg, as sites fou tlieir villages, hills of the second order, which 
rise from 100 to 300 feet above the adjacent valleys. Thus, tho highest of these moun- 
talas tliat was ever visited by a European, that called Turn, estimated at 4,000 foot, 
the skirts and valleys of which are cultivated by the Garos of Witurgiri, has no vestige 
of human habitations on its south-western slopes, and its other faces are said to be 
equally destitute of inhabitants, The Garos are divided by the Bengali into [Malana 

and Bemalawa, which, like the ‘Bori’ and *Abor’ of Tipper 
Maiawft, Bonii^iawa. Asara, means dependent and independent Garo; ‘Garo’ like 

‘ Naga’ is a term applied to this people by tho Hindus. They consider themselves as 
forming tliree or four nationalities with different names. Of those subj(3ct to the 
Gowalpara jurisdiction, or having communications witli it, the most easttirn btmhjiing 
on the Kasias, are called the Nunya; the central tribe are tho Lyntea,* and the rtiraaindor 
arc the Abengya. Buchanan says that the independent Garos of the interior rejoice 
in the grand sounding name of Kochna-sindeya, but it appears that each trito has its 
dependent and independent branches. The Nunyas are the fairest of these tribes 
resembling the Kasias in feature and complexion and in language. The language of 
the Western Garos is unintelligible to the Kunyas. 

The Garos have no tradition regarding migration; they imagine themselves to 
Ik? autocthonous, and the only people with whom they claim allhmcc are the Bdts and 
th(j English! 

llohinson is of opinion, from the construction of their language, that they are allied 
with tho Bdts, Hodgson doubts this, and truly the, connection, if it ever had any 
existence, must he very remote, for tho specimens of tho language that we possess give 
tio analogues, and they have not a custom in common. Their linguistic affinities are 
decidedly with the Bodo, the Mech, jmd the Chutia. 

As they have no written language, nothing but memory to tinist to for the preser¬ 
vation of thdr traditional myths, it is probable that these have be<?n altered according to 
circumstancfss so materially as to afford us but little clue to their early history. AVe see 
tills in their having assigned a place in their system to tho mother of all the ‘ Feringis, 
H race with whom they have not been af?quaiiited a century. 

The most salnmt points in their wdigious belief I find thus noticixl:— 

Rishi Salgong is supi’cme amongst the gods; he lives in heaven (Rang). Apongma, 
his ^ifo (or Manim according to Buchanan, which appears to be 
raytiioiogy. same Bs Mainoii, the wife of the supreme ddty Batho of 

the Kacharis) left her heavenly parent to elope with him. They became residents of this 
world and lived for a timo on Turn, where tliey liad two children, a son named Kengra 
Barsa, who is the father of fire and of all the heavenly luminaries, and a daughter 
named Mining Mija, who maaried tho son of Donjongma, the mother of mankind. 
Mining Jflija and her (hiughter Ret Rcbong lost their husbands, and resided as widows 
on the summit of Tura ; but JLlishi Salgong and Apongma Imve returned to heaven. 

Nustoo spmng foma a self-begotten egg and created the w orld; previous to that time 
she had existed on a padatn, water-lily (Garo— monglal)^ but finding her position 
uncomfortable she sent to Hlraman, the king of the lower regions, lor earth, with 
whicli. she fanned a seat for herself and prog<?ny, and commenced filling it with the 

*' Lyntca is ih»ja langla, noAtd, a jume givea by the Uengalis. 
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animal and vegetable creation. First streams of water issned leom her .w<anb, and 
were the origin of all the rivers, then a reptile Mhgar* was produced from a similar 
source. The first of the vegetable world that appeared were the grasses and reeds {host 
ehai rikal holan). The first animal Was the matehidobo, an elk, the “ deochagaT’ of the 
Asameae, which is seldom seen, and tlie man who beholds it dies. Then cmne fish of 
all kinds, frogs (ewrnna), snakes trees, buffialoes, geese, a priest (!), itod the 

catalogue ends with a daughter, wlio perhaps married the priest. At all events she had 
children, a son married to Bishi Salgong’s grand-daughter as before stated, and three 
daughters for whom it may be presumed husbands of divine origin were j^vided, as/ 
those daughters are the mothers of three races of mankind. The eldest Mishali is the 
mother of the Bfitias, who are the fiirst of mankind, the second daughter is the mother 
of the Garos, who consequently rank second. Midili, the third daughter, is the mother 
of the ‘ Feringis.’ The Bengalis are of unknowm origin 11 

Bonjongma founded llangsiram, which is situated in the heart of tlm Garo 
country. She still lives there, and is exceedingly hospitable. The inhabitants of 
Bangsiram art? to all appearance Garos, but have not been heard to speak. It is 
believed that the Garos w ho die may occasionally be rc-l)om there, hut the place 
usually assigned for their re-appearance is Naphak, said to he situated in the interior 
amongst the hi^ier ranges. 

It must not be supposetl that tlie mythology of the Garos is all comprised in the 
above. They have marvcdlous legends of wonderM animals, and the feats of the 
immortals who fouglit and destroyed them, of umiatural alliances between goddesses and 
beasts, and the equally unnatural offspring of such amours, whieh are recited and sung 
by the priests at funerals and on other solemn occasions.' 

Buchanan says that salgong or saljang is tho firmament or visible heaven. The 
heavcmly bodies, moon and stars, and spirits who preside over hills, woods, and 
rivers, are the agents employed to manage the affairs of the world. White cocks are 
offered to the heavenly bodies, and fermented liquors, rice and flowers to superior deities. 
There are no temples or images, but before each house a dry bamboo with its branches 
adhering is fixed in the ground, to this the Garos tie tufts of cotton threads 
and flow'ers, and before it make their offiirings. 

The priests in their own language are called karadl. “ fThey marry, cultivate tlie 
^ ground, go to w’ar like their neighbours, and the oflieo is not 

hereditary, any man W'ho has committed to memory the requisite 
forms of prayer” (myths?) “may assume the office.” 

like the priests or elders of all the other pagan tribes w'e have been considering, 
they pretend to forek'll events by the examination of the entrails of animals, especially 
of the liver. They are therefore called * ojhas’ by the 'Bengalis. Hodgson says, the 
priests of the Bodo are also (*alled ‘ojha,’ so are the priests of the Kols; but it is a Hindi 
word, and means an examiner of entrails, from the root * ojb,’ entrails. 

Having witnessed a sacrifice I may state that the full canonicals of a priest arc 
peacock’s feathers stuck in his hair, and w-ooden sandals on his feet. He is 
consulted in sicknesses, names the deity to whom the illness is to be ascribed w wdio 

• Hindi for a crwidtle OT (lUigfttor, ft soumn. ’ 
t Bucluinun Hatuilton, loc. cit. 
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has the ifiower to remove it. He scats hioiself hulow the bamboo altar, and oddrc.sses it 
in a long monotonous chant. Another person meantime h^ads the kid, or whatever 
the sacrifice is to be, round and round the shi'inc. It is oecMisionally taken awa v and 
washed, and on being brought back again petted and fed with .salt by the priest, and after 
several repetitions of this ceremony, the animars head is ehoppe.d off with one cut, and 
the altar is smeared with the hlood. All' the time the sick person for whom the ofiering 
is made lies beside the priest. 

On approaching a Garo village, the first objects that striki? the stranger are the 
picturesque spectre-like edifices they construet as walch-houses 
for their crojis. 'i'hese air\' structures consist of a low hut 20 or 
30 feet long, about two-thirds of whiidi is enclosed, and the remainder opi'^n at the 
sides and front, built entirely of bamboos on a platform of tbc same material. Of tliis 
ono end is supported by tbc stem and branches of a tree lopjied 30 or 4)0 feet from 
the ground, and the remainder rests on uprights of bamboos of the sanu; length. 

The ordinary villages m?arest the plains contain about 20 houses, often built on tlui 
slope of a hill. The length of the houses runs out frum the 
hill, the inner supports of the flooring near the, hill being short 
and the outer supports long to preserve its level. I’he houses average about 80 fi;ct 
in length. The interior is very cleiinly kepi; raiher more than half the house is 
open from end to end Ihrming one long apartment foi* gimisrul use, in wJiich are the 
earthen hearths for cooking; on the right side are cjudosurcs, little chamlaTs screened 
ofi‘ in which tlu; raarrii'd momliers of the family and femahis sleep. Tlie young men 
of the village are obliged to I’olkiw* the custom I have so often notictjd, and arc not 
allowed toncciipy any port ion of the fain fly ri'sidence. They club togijthcr in a separat e 
house, called very gmicrally in the Asam Valh^y the dekachang. This is an Asamosc 
term. This building is lofty and most substantially built: one-half of it forms an 
open hall in wdiich the village conferences are held, and the chief “Ijaskar” holds 
his court. The remainder is enclosed as the dormitory for the young men. The posts 
and beams arc fantastically carved. 

In tbo interior are villages of a hundred and fifty and more houses. Such is 
linpagiri, an Abengya. settlement. The houses are spread ov^er a considerable tract 
of undulating ground, a plateau in a circular valley sheltered by hills, the streiinis 
from w'hieh are artificially brought into the village by aqueducts of hamhoos.- Each 
considerable householder has his own aqueduct spouting out a lilicral sujiply of Avater 
clear as ciyshil close to Ids door: a'CsscIs are instantly filled, and you have only to squat 
under the pipes to obtain a delightfully refreshing showier hath—both males and females 
nifiy he frequently seen so enjoying themselves in a state ol' nature. As they squat, 
they remove the sole garment anfi cleverly resume it as they rise from the hath. 

The family residentM* of tiu'Chief, Samhal,su(?eessortotheiiiuvslrious Tokal Laskar of 
Hulungiri, the most nottul ehk‘f in Mr. 1). Seott’s**^ days, may bo taken as a good 

specimen of tlu'ir best style of house. It is a large* gloomy 
mansion abont 2()0 fi*et iji length by 10 in br(«i.dtli, raised 
on piles varying in height according to the in equal itii's of the ground, and .snpporh'd by 
substantial posts of sal timliers rudely carved with groh‘squ(* figures and placed witli 

* The llrf.! C\iiiuni».“ioiK'r iil.' A.-'am. 
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tli(i bi.’cmd ends niipcnnoKt as more convenient to support tbo beanis. Thert .*® open 

balcony at one end of the house, and a portion of the opposite end is rt^erVed unlloored 

for stalling the bulls ki^t fqir fighting and for carousals. The m<we 

the residence forms a wing at !%ht i^gW the main buMingf raised^i^^^^^^^ 

rest, and witlia sepai^haiecMpy^in^wi^rdi'^thel^^ 

Ihe intmicff ^ gi^ cti one iaige 

small portion of it at ^e end opposite the entranee being partitioned Off int^ 
chambers. All down the side, however, were benches of bamboo used as berts by 
ants or guests. The porch in front was ornamented by quite a ohevauit~de0^ of 
wooden images mtended as representations of deceased friends and relations. Oemspi- 
CUOU8 amongst them was the monument to Tokiil, which was evidontiy regtmied as h 
triumph of art. It was a full length wotwlen figure of a male, decorated with all kinds 
of finery, and hod an old silk umbrella supported over it. In front of the house, thcjre 
was an op€?n space for games, dances, village conferences, and the like, round whicli the 
houses of the slaves were circled; and verj’’ numerous tliey appeared to be. All the finest 
looking young men and women of the villag(? were amongst the slaves of this family, 
but they do not appear to repine at tlieir lot in life. 

In the open space before the Laskar’s house I witnesst^d a very curious spwtaole. A 
great feast was given in honor of th<? investiture of the Chief with a dress of honor 
w^hioh I had brought for him, and of which he was so proud that, to my knowledge, be 
kept it on for a w’hole week day and nigbi;. 

The food prqiared was a savoury moss of minced pork, rice, and vegetables. The 
guests, about 200 in nuraber, w'ere seated in a huge ring round 
the flesh pots. Tlie cooks took from the pots us much of the 
mess as they could conveniently carry on a platter of hwge leaves, and w^ent round 
one after the other thrusting into the open mouths of the sitbu’s great handfuls of the 
greasy food. Other attendants followed with gourd bottles full of the favourite bome- 
lirow, wdiieb in the same way was ixmred dowm tbo throats of the guests who liad nothing 
to do but to sit still and open their mouths wdum the cooks <;a.m(!! round, as young birds 
in a nest open their moutlis w hen tbo old birds rtdurn from Ibraging for them. This 
was follow'ed by a bull fight, a spectacle of wdiicli they appear to be as fond as are the 
Sj)aniards. 

The Garos arc not much restricteil in regard to food. They rear for the pur¬ 
pose, kine, goats, swine, dogs, cats, fowls, and dui'ks. They eat 
dried fish and tortoises w'hieli they buy in the plains, and their 
hills supply them W'ith deer, wdkl-hogs, frogs, and snakes, all of which they oat. In 
faid, they have no aversion to any fof>d, except milk, which they abominate, and they 
have; no objection to eat in company, nor to eat wdiat Jias been prepared by aliens. 

Some Garo chiefs appeared to me to live entirely on beer, I believe wdien they 
lalv(! it to this extent it is tliiekem.*d with flour of millet, which makes it more nourish¬ 
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ing. jmd though it keeps them in a perpetual state of ‘ mild hut sweet ebrioty,’ they 
get fat on it. 

In settling political difrcrcncea the mode of feasting described above must be re¬ 
sorted to as a final raiiiioation of the arrangement. The tribes at variance must be 
brought together by a third party on ueutral ground, and if the arbitrators bo success- 
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ful in eftocting poaco, the particss swear to observe it by biting thoir swords, and, as a 
sign that friendly relations arc restored, the representatives of both clans must put 
food into each other’s mouth nhd pour Iwer down each other’s throats, which seals the 
’■emBipact. , V- 


Th© Garo laws of ihlieriianee and inteiina aresingnlar and intricate, and 
it was ai^rmany enquiries in diibrent q^uarters and testiii^ the 
infomatidn, received in yarious ways that I recorded the folfeiir*' 


IjOlientiuioc, &o. 


ingnote on the subjedt : 

The clans are divided into different houses called mahdrk (Buchanan calls them 
ehatsihah), which maybe translated motherhoom. A man cannot take to wife a girl of 
his own mahdri, but must select from one of the mahdm with whom his family have 
from time immemorial exclusively allied themselves. In some of the now noblest 
families tliere is but one mahdri with which, as a rule, they can intermarry. This how¬ 
ever i.s not irrefragable, and should maidens of that particular house bo wanting, the 
young men may choose, or more correctly speaking, be chosen by a daughter of some 
other. If it be not on tliis acesount necessary to look elsewhere, a man’s sister should, 
marry a son of the house of which his wife is daughter, his son may marry a daughter 
of that sister, and his daughter may marry his sister’s son who, in such ease, comes to 
reside urith his father-in-law and succeeds to the proj»erty in right of his wife and her 
mother. Inherent in males there is no right to succeed to property of any description, 
and this is all to secure a transmission of pure Idoorl; but tliough a son cannot inherit 
his father’s luopcrty, his mother cannot be ejfjeted from tlie position she enjoyed conjoint¬ 
ly with her husband. The successor must rcjcognize in her the mistnjss of ihc house 
not only as his mother-in-laur, should she stand in that relation to him, but also as his 
M'ife, though the marital riglits be shared with her own daughter. It is consequently 
not uncommon to see a young Guro introducing as his wife a woman who, as regards 
age, might be his mother, and in fact is his motlier-in-law and his aunt. 


Indications exist of this cu.stom having onoe obtained amotigst the aboriginal tribes 
of Centml India. At the ceremonies of some of the lowest agricultural tribes of Bihar 
supposed to bo descended from aborigines, probably Kols, the sister’s son (hhanjd) of the 
person who is married or mourns perf'ortns the (an-cmoiiy. 

It appears, the custom is not unknown to the African tribes. Messrs. 1). & C. Living¬ 
ston tell us, speaking of the Kclmibasa people on the Zambesi, a sister’s son luis mu(d) 
more chance of succeeding to a (diieftainship than the chiefs own offspring, it being 
unquestionable that the sister’s child has the family blood. 

Children, as with the Kasias, belong to the mahdri of the mother. From tin? 
paternal parent they derive nothing, and it. would certainly appear from the so(ual 
(iustoms of the Garos that thoir, great lawgiver must have been a female. The men 
do much of the heavy work and all tlie iighting, and are so far not deprived of their 
natural obligations as the stronger animal, but in other respects they are dependent on 


the bmtiles, 

AVhen there is an object to servo by it, such as the acquisition of, or the disposal of, 
a reversionary interest in property, marriages are sometimes made when the parties 
are infants, and sometimes for similar reasotis very young girls are united to very much 


* liivin^filoii, Tlic ZhuiiMm, kv., jw^c 102 . 
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older men, in such cases the imdinatioii of the infant is not of course consulted. The 
pi'eliminaric.s of the marriage are settled by the two mahdrk concerned in it, and when 
all is arranged it takes place with the usual feastings and rejoicings. 

As, hovrever, all young ladles arc not heirc‘8.ses, many of them attain a ripe age in 
single l)lesscdne.ss and continue in that state till inclination, which is not in any way 
coerced or interfered with so long as there is no infringement of the mahdri system, 
HiisimntiB atflooimi by tins iuduces them to select a partner from amongst the spruce lads of 

the dekachang, or bachelors’ hall. As there is no restriction on 
innocent intercourse, the boys and girls freely mixing together in the labors of the field 
and other pursuits, an amorous young lady has ample opportunity of declaring her 
partiality, and it is her privilege and duty to speak first. J do uot know if, in such a 
state of soci(!ty, the party pi'oposing is ever rejected, hut I should think tlio proposal 
comes iu too t<jmpting a shape to he so received. 

The maiden coyly tolls the youth to whom she is about to surrender herself that 
she has prepared a spot in some quiet and secluded valley to which she invites him; 
she gives him sufficient (duo to discover the retreat, and goes there lun-self, taking with 
her supplies for two or three days. The favouwjd youth, aftt'r communicating his good 
fortune to thti most intimate of his associates in the bachelors’ hall, quickly joins his 
mistress in her retreat, into which it would he impertinent to follow them. In two or 
thrcie days they return to the village and their union is th(?n publicly proclaimed and 
solemnized. 

Any infringement of the rule wdiieh declares that the initiative shall in siudi 
eases n^st.with the girl is summarily and severely punished. If a male makes advances 
to a girl, and the latter rejecting them, chooses also to toll her friends that such 
tenders of affi^ction have been made to her, it is looked on as an insult to the whole 
mahdn to wdiich the girl belongs, a stain only to be obliterated by the blood of pigs 
and liberal libations of been* at the <‘xpens<j of tlie nuUdn to wdiieh the man belongs. 

The irmrriagc (fcnniiony ebiolly (jonsists of dancing, singing, and feasting. Tlx* 
bride is taken down to the nearest stream and bathed, and tin*, party jiext pro(;eed to 
the bouse of the biddegroom, wlio pre tends to be unwilling and runs away, but is caught 

and sul)je(;te(l to a similar ablution, and th«m taken in spite of 
the resistance, and the cou uteri cited gvn*! and lamentation of liis 
parent s, to the biide’s house. 

’I’lie presence of a priest is now' necessary to invoke the gods to bless the union and 
con.sult the omens rt'garding it. For this purpose idle heads and nec^ks of a couple of 
IVnvls, <?ock and hen, ai*c fairly laid togeth(>r, and simultaneously struck by the priest a 
sharp blow^ with a stick. If they fall dead side Tiy side it is symbolical of the faithful 
attachment and long continued happiness of the youqg couple. If only one he killed 
and the other flie.s off, or if they separate before dying, the union is uot expected to he 
a luqipy one. 

A Lftskar amongst the Garos is g(>neral]y chief over a group of villages, Buchanan 
considers thi.s a Bengali expression, and says that th(?ir own word for chief nokma, 
but Ave now find that lokma (Avhicb 1 .suppo.se is the same w’ord) i.s the head of the 
village, subordinate to the l>askar.’'^ 


* Sci! Ao('<juiit, yl' Exi«^dti;‘u)B b}' C'm)tain Hcynoltls in the AHiatic Society’s Journal for January iau>, 57. 
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The Garo implements of hasbandry are a hoe, a dao, and a battle-axe called 
lumbiri, with which they make a tooth-pick, or fell a tree, skin a mouse, or decapitate a 

human being. No male Garo is ever seen in his hills without 
this weapon carried naked in his hand, or a spear. 

With such rude implements the Garo and his wife manage to cultivate every year 
from three to four bighas of land.* This must include about onc-third of newly cleared 
land, as they take but three crops in rotation—one of aotis dhan (autumn rice), one of 
cotton, with which millet is sown, then aoua dhan again. After this, the laud must 
remain fallow, until it is completely overgrown with bush and tree juugle, which takes 
seven to eight years. 

The chief productions of the hills are cotton, Indian-corn, aous or asu dlum, millet, 
chillies, and yams. It is on cotton that they eliiefly di^pend for 
1 roducts of tii« hills. necessaries of life their hills do not produce. Bnehanau 

estimated the quantity they could export at 00,000 maunds. 

The Garo h&ts, or markets, at which the cotton h sold or bartered are very interesting 
scenes. That at Putiimiri, frequented by the Abongya Garos, is the largest. It is held 
in a grove of pi'pal trees on the banks of a small river, the Kalu. On. the evening 

preceding the market day, the channel of the Kah'i, in which 

scarce a boat is at other times seen, becomes crowded with all 

» 

kinds of small craft; at the .same time long lines of Garos are seen winding their way 
to the grove from various directions, bending under their bulky loads of cotton packed 
in baskets seven or eight feet high. The man is altogether lost in the vastiiess of liis 
burden, and you behold hundreds of these elongated baskets apiuu*ently furnislied wdth 
logs and walking on them briskly to market. The market is supplicnl with everything 
that, can possibly be required either by the Garos or by the lowlanders. Provisions of 
all kinds, pigs, poult^^^ sheep, oxen, goats, rice, millet, pulses, vegt^tubles, clothing of 
every description, worn by the people, ornaments, agricultural implements, spinning 
wheels, salt, tobacco, and a great deal more; all of which articles and thousands of 
maunds of cotton brought in by the Garos change owners in a primitive way without 
any employment of the current coin of tlic realm 1 

The Garos arriving on the preceding day bivouac in groups sheltered by the long 
cotton baskets. In the morning a still gi’eater influx takes place. About noon the 
market drum beats, and the scene, which till then had been a quiet one, changes into one 
of the utmost bustle, confusion, and noise. The Garos are all in motion, rushing about 
with bundles of cotton weighing two pounds, the small change with which they provide 
their wants; but it is difficult to follow their evolutions in such a crowd, and iu a short 
time a great port of the cotton appears to have clianged hands without your knowing 
whv or how. By degi'ces as the. commerce becomes slacker, you may note an isolated 
transaction. A Garo has fixed his eye on that fme white chanticleer. He wildly 
rushes up to the owner, into .whoso hands he thrusts a bundle of cotton and seizes the 
bird; but the poulterer turns coldly away as if he and his cock had only come as 
spectators, and were not inclined to do business at all. The poor Garo, as excited 
a.s a sramblcr, doubles his bid; at last the bargain is effected, the hillman joins his com- 
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panions exulting in the possession of the eock, and the BengaU methodict^lly ptoceeds 
to weii?h the cotton and oaleulate how much he has made hy the transaction. 

Buchanan says, “the Garos are short, stout-limbed, actirepeople, withjstrongly 
marked Chinese countenances, as is the case with all the 
aboriginal tribes from the Brahmaputra to Cape Hegrais. In 
general, the features of the Garos are harsh, but their chiefs are rather handsome. ” The 
beauty of the aristocracy did not strike me. I consider on the contrary they had, in 
comparison with the lower classes and the slaves, degenerated in physique, a result 
perliaps of close inter-breeding; but Buchanan may not have seen much of the Garos of the 
interior, who are generally fairer and better looking than those who live in villages hordenng 
on the plains. The women arc, on the whole, the most unlovely of the sex, but I was struck 
with the pretty, plump, nude figures, the hierry musical voices and good humoured 
countenances, of the Garo girls. Their sole garment is a piece of cloth less than a foot 
ill breadth that just meets round the loins, and in order that it may not restrain the 

limbs, it is only fastened where it meets under the hip at tine 
upper corners. The girls arc thus greatly restricted in the 
positions they may modestly assume, hut decorum is, in their opinion, sufficiently 
presen ed if they only keep their legs well together when they sit or kneel. They wear 
brass rings in their ears, and a few 8tring.s of lieads of cornelian round their necks, as 
well as occasionally brass chains; amongst the Lyntoa Garos many may be seen 
unadorned, and that clan never carry tlieir decomtion to such an extravagant length 
as do the Abengya Garo females. The latter wear huge curtain rings in their .ears. 
The lieadgear is arbitrary; some appear with turbans, some without, and some wear 
round their heads a simple baud of colored cotton. 

Tlie Garo males, on the whole, become their nudity better than the females. 
Their sole garment is a long and narrow strip of cloth which is w'om as a girdle round 
the waist, and passing from behind hetnrecn the legs is brought up again to the waist^ 
from which tho end, as a flap, alxiut six inches in breadth and often highly ornamented, 
hangs donm in front. Their faces are round and short. The forehead is not receding, 

but pr<^jects very little beyond the eye, which is small, on a level 
ivith the face, ^ ery dark and obliquely set. The want of promi¬ 
nence in the nose is remarkable. The whole face has the appearance of being flattened, 
the mouth sharing in the compressed appearance and not at all prognathous. Amongst 
the youthful there are intelligent, mirth-loving faces not devoid of interest; hut the 
beauty of both sexes is ephemeral. The women soon grow into hags: and the features 
and counttmance of the males become after maturity, from hard work, constant exposure, 
free* indulgence of passions, and the use of intoxicating drinks to which all are devoted, 
bloated, coarse, fierce, and sensual. . 

Prom th<! life scene of the markets we must come at last to t1»o grave. Buchanan 
says, the funeral of the Aehhiks (the name he gives to the Lyntoas) are inooDveniont 

and expensive. When a jMjrson dies, tho relations are summoned 
to attend, and ten or twelve days are allowed for their conve¬ 
nience; as they assemble they are feasted till the number is complete. In the mean 
time the body falls into a dreadful state of corruption, but no attention is |)aid to that. 
The head of a stake is then formed into an imago supposed to resemble the deceased, 
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and the point of the stake is driven into the ground. The body is then burnt, the 
bones are collected in an earthen pot, and the relations retire. After some montlis, 
when the family has recovered from the former expense, and has laid in a stock of 
food and liquor, the relations are again assembled and feasted for three days. The bones 
are then thrown into a river.' 

Tlie several clans may have different customs, or customs may change. Pr. Latham, 
quoting Mr. Elliot,* says,—“ The dead are kept for four days, then burnt: the ashes 
are buried in a hole on the place where the fire w'os. A small thatched building is next 
raised over them, which is afterwards railed in. Por a month, or more, a lamp is lit 
every night in this building. The clothes of the deceased hang on poles one at each 
corner of the railing. When the pile is set fire to, there is great feasting and 
drunkenness.” 

The following is an account of wdiat took place under my own observation in an 
Abengya village:— 

The daughter of the Sirdar had died previous to my arrival; the body had been 
burnt the preceding night, and the people were about to dispose of the ashes when I 
entered the village. This portion of the ceremony I had consequently an opportunity 
of observing. The funeral pile had been ignited within three or four paces of the 
hottstj. This is the orthodox practice, and notwitlistanding the proximity of the fire, no 
accident ever occurs, the house being at such times under the special protection of the 
gods. The village carpenter was preparing one of the posts that are on such occasions 
always erected under the porch, or just outside it. He had completed the carving and 
was painting it with the blood of the bullocks that had been slaughtered for iho feast. 
It had further to bo decorated with the beads and earrings of the departed and the 
skulls of the hulls that had been killed in her honor. In front of the house, an oblong 
frame of bamboo w'ork was <ronstructed, about two feet high, three feet broad, and six feet 
long, four carved poles diagonally placed protruded from the four comers, and a lid of 
open lattice work was lying ready prepared to be put over it. Inside the frame a small 
round hole was made, in which the remains of tlie young girl, collected from amongst tlie 
ashes of the funeral pile, were reverentially deposited by her nearest female relatives— 
her mother and her aunts. When this was done and the hole filled up with earth, the 
some individuals proc4?eded to fill the frame above it with various offerings, of wdiicli 
I noted the following :—Throe baskets of raw cotton, four liaskets of unthrashed rice in 
husk, two grilled fowls, a few dozen shrimps, boiled rice, eggs, red pepper, tiu’meric, 
pulses, salt, gourds full t)f rice-beer, and, lastly, earthen vessels, all of vvhiidi were broken 
!is they were thrown in. They said, the spirit of the girl would not benefit by them if 
they were giyen unbroken, but tor her the fragments w'ould unite agfiin. The lid was 
then put on, and over it, as a canopy, a silk cloth supported on hoops w'as extended. 

Whilst this was going on, the lads of the village were beating drums, striking gongs, 
and blowing horns. A bitlj^ fight was exhibittHl wliich attracted crowds of spectators, 
and but for the solemn demeanour and sad face of the old mother, as she slowly and 
quietly put one offering after another into the tomb of her child, all bore the appearance 
of a merry meeting, an occasion rather of rejoicing and carousal than one the cause of 
which wns death. The decea*sed had only numbered ten years. The veneration paid 
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to tlieir dead is iiTespoctive of sex or ago. The frame I have been describing with its 
contents is allowed to remain a twelve month, after which it is bumedi and the event is 
made the occasion of fresh rejoicings and feastings. The carved posts of the Garos 
take the place,of the stones set up as cenotaphs by their neighbours, the Kasias, by the 
remote Hos and other tribes. 

It was formerly the practice amongst the Garos, whenever the death of a great 
man amongst them occurred, to send out a party of assassins to murder and bring back 
the head of the flret Bengali they met. The victims so immolated w^ould, it was 
supposed, be acceptable to their gods, and the clans preservetl the skulls as the proudest 
trophies they could adorn their halls with. Bitch bloody and inhuman trophies have, it is 
believed, disappeared from all the Garo villages in connection with the British 
(Tovernment, and amongst thorn the immolation of human victims in honor of the dead 
has be(m discontinued, and they even profess a proud'horror of the practice. 

l\irning from this dark spot in their character, we find in it many good points. 

They are lively, good natured, hospitable, frank and honest 
Ill thoir dealings, till contaminatea by .tuoir intercourse with 
Bengalis, and they possess that pearl of great price so rare amongst Eastern nations—a 
love of truth. They will not htistily make engagements, because when they do make 
them, they intend to keep them. I'hey ai*o affectionate fathers and kind husbands, and 
their conduct generally towards the weaker sex is marked by consideration and respect. 
Kotwitbstandingthe lavish exposure of tlunr persons, the women are chaste and make 
S<)od steady wives. 
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2.—SiNGPHO, AND Eastern and Angami Nagas, and Karen. 
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Eat ... ; 

sbdii 


eu lid 

hdchi .. ! 

tHainig 

.. i an 

• • • 

e 

*•* 

L'Uielio. 

Sit ... 1 

dungii 


ngo dau ... 

um cbi ... 1 

! 

iiuuiio 

... i lise^nan 

t 

•*. 

o-nya 

... 

lui le. 


• JoBrnal, A.l«tlc Sodelj, Beugul, S«|.tjinb(.r 1R», p.»». 

* Dlttn. No. IV of 1M.W, p. 813. 

I unto, No. IV of Wiffll. K n., p. m 

I • Ditto. No. Vll of IH»«. p. 6W. 

Not*.—T ho Red Koron ia pMtnl hore Iwauce Itoil Kmou mill SlnppliA tnngnagoa htiie buen i-onipariMl. But tlic ctauiplet gittn do not aubaUntioto 
auptw^^ooMitton, ^ hut')«««introduoed to show tion distinH it la from the langmgt of t'lc Eaatini N.igua. 
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STNOrilQ* 

Mrriuy 

Naga. 

TABtuxa 
Nag A. 

Kuaxi Naga. 

WaiTiKAxni. 

Itxp Kamk. 

AVGAKI 

Naga 

Father 


wS 

ap& ' .. 

»})dh 


tabk 


phay 

' •• 

t^. 

Mother 


uti 

knnu 

onu 

«*• 

tu ... 

mo 

lueu 

• *.« 


Brother 










sht^ou. 

Slater 

• •• 


>« 

«»• *»* 






Wpd. 

Man 


singpltu 

tni ... 

muuiak 

GGG 

amt .G. 

pghft-knyau 

pniy.I»-ya 


ma. 

Woman 






■ 

.. 




thenfima. 

Wife 

aa. 



G. 



. 




OhUd 

... 










Son 

• •• 





. 

. 

. 


no. 

Daughter... 



... »«• 






ponoiye. 

Slave 

«•« 






• V* •• 




Cultivator 






« « a ••• 




Shepherd 





• * G*«* 


. 



God 


. 


• • * . « 


• •• 




durhoma. 

Devil 


. 


. •* 


... ... 




. 

Come 

••• 

ska 

rkhfli 

ongkoi 


hiunerang ... 

hay 

ray, ha 

««. 

w&iig lao. 

Bent 


. 









Stand 


tsapu rotu ... 

ajong ... 

yong chi 

*»• 

hun ligili ... 

hsembten ... 

i)c>htau 

... 

«e le. 

Sun 

• • • 

jkn 

rang h&ti . 

Wang hi 

... 

suhih 

mu 

lamoo 


naki. 

Moon 

••• 

sitk 

letnu 

le 


Icta ... 

la 

lay 


tbin-. 

Star 


Bigan 

lothi 

cluUid 

... 

peti 

hsa 

simy 

... 

therou. 

Fire 


wan 

van 

6h 

... 

matsu ... 

me-oo 

me 

• •• 

xnf. 

Water 


ntsin 

ti 

liang 

... ! atau ... 

htie 

htyc 


9SU. 

Mouse 


ntk ... 

ham 

uok 

1 

«#• 

aki 

hie 

hie 

... 

ki 

Horse 


^mran^ ... 

man 

kowai 

... 

kungi'i 

ka.the 

tu-the 

**4 

kirr. 

Cow 


kausfi 

mkhn ... 

mahu 


inasu ... 

klan, po ... 

po, pu 


mitboo. 

Dog 


gui 

hi 

kui 


ai 

htwie ... 

htwie 

... 

thafil. 

Cat 

*• » 

uingyau 

mikh ... 

ami 

... 

inochi 

tha.mie-yeu . 

htoo 


leno. 

Cock 

• •• 






. 

. 



Duck 

• •s 

...... 

. 

...... 






. 

Ass 



.... 



•• •#» 

. 

. 


*«• 

Camel 

• ■ • 


. 





.. ••• 



Bird 


wu 

0 

ouhd 


ozah 

hto 

htu 

4 *• 

pura. 

Dio 



.. 







satale. 

Give 


yku 

Ifiliai ^ ... 

yakhu 

... 

khiugo 

he 

dye 

... 

chd le. 

Run 


gagktu 

rikle 

phal chi 

... 

semekwa ... 

Hie 

kywB 


ta-le. 

Up 



. 




.. 

, . 



h'ear 


ni 

hole 

otike 

«e • 

anhagu 

boo 

phoo 


jeu. 

Who 


gadairnd ... 

ovch 

owai 

«•« 

sui 

matataghalay 



sopo gh. 

And 







dau ... 

vau 

... 

di. 

Yes 


raia 

vai 

aiya 

. . 

hau ... 

eu, mo yeu... 

eu, ma hau... 

dwe. 

Down 



.. 



.... 


. 



Far 


ts&» 

atoi 

k&tike 

• •• 

uragu 

yie , 

ye 


cha chit. 

What 


phakaiink ... 

tem 

toi nan 

• •• 

ohabau 


••• ••• 


knjibo. 

But 


. 








HU. 

No 


galai ••• 

mantoi ... 

mang cha 

... 

nougo 

tu>me<bi, .. 

to 

.... 

mewe. 

Before 


. 

. . 





• • »«G« 

... 


look). 

Behind 


. 

. 




•.*••• 



U6sa* 

Why 

» »• 

firi 




chibatsawi ... 

bsmanulay ... 

baytiete 


kolc. 

If 

a •• 









nole. 

Alas 

... 


...... 



.— 

. 






. 




- _... =_ 




— 
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Ekoi.ish. 

A BOB.* 

Mini.* 

DorntA.t 

Anoka ok IIscbso.J 

One 


dko 


&ko 


dkon 



d. 

Two 

... 

ini 

• •• 

finiko 

«»• 

dni 

••• 

.*« 

’kse. 

Tl»reo 


angoiu 


dtimko 

... 

d-dm 

* • » 

••• 

•tae. 

Four 

... 

dpi 


dpiko 


dpli 

• •• 


pferi. 

Five 


piHngo 


angoko 

... 

dngo 



pfumiu 

Six 

... 

ikyo 

••• 

dkongko 


dkplo 

... 

...... 

n. 

Seven 

... 

konangc 


kinit ku 

.. . 

kdnog 

• • • 


'mue. 

Eight 


pini 

... 

piniko 


plag-nag 

... 


khi or k»i. 

N ine 

... 

kinide 


koudngk 

... 

kdyo 



sUio. 

Ten 


lingo 

... 

uyingko 


rang 

• • • 


erh. 

Twenty 




i-ling-ko 


ring olidiig 

... 


b’.shd. 

Fifty 

... 








sen*e. 

Hundred 

• •• 








purrdd. 

T 

... 

ngo 

... 

ugo 

... 

ngo 



’nyo. 

Wii 


• • • • 


ngoluke orngolu 

... 

ugo-lu 

... 


ni 

Thoxi 


••• .•• 


no 

• •• 

no 

• •• 


ltd. 

You 

... 



no-ht 

... 

nodn 

• •• 


jo, joc. 

He 

... 

bn 

... 

htl < 


nta 

• ■ . 

... . 

plid. 

Tiiey 

... 



biulu 

... 

md-lu 

* , 


b’gound. 

Of me 

*»• 

. 


ngog 

... 

«g«g 



nathi or 










nnd ki. 

Of na 

... 



ngoltig 

... 

ngo-lug 

• «. 

...... 

nithi. 

Of tlieo 




nog 

... 

nog 

... 


bdthi. 

Of you 

... 



no-Iug 

... 

no-lug 



bdthi. 

Of him 

... 



Img 

... 

mug 

• •• 


iiibi. 

Of them 

... 



bu-lug 

... 

md-lug 

• •• 


b’gdundthi. 

Mine 

••• 








• •• 

Our 

• « • i 

■ • • •• 




• • .. 


* • 

... 

Thine 

•• 









Your 

... 1 








... 

Hia ' 

... 1 

. 






. 

• •• 

Their 

j 








... 

Hand 


oliig 

... 

ehig 

• » . 

Idk 

... 

Idk 

g»i. 

F<.H»t 

1 

alo 


lep|ai 

... 

Idgd 

... 

Idgd 


Noae 


nohutig 

... 

nye wung 

... 

nyopom 


••• 

nuau. 

Eye 

... ; 

timing 


dmidd 

... 

nydk 

... 

nyek ... 1 ni. 

Mouth 

... ' iiepung 

... 

napping 

... 

gdm 

... 

gdm 

mu. 

Tooth 

j 

dye 

... 

liyo 

... 

fig 

... 

phi 

thd. 

Knr 


narung 

... 

joning 

... 

niorang 

... 

nyaruDg 

pbd. 

Hair 


dumid 

««• 

dumid 


dumuk 


d(!uink ... i 

keebu. 

Hoiul 

**’ i 

dumpong, tux>ko 

... 

tupko, inito-oki> 

... j 

domra 

... 

dumpa ... i 

khic. 

Tongue 

... 

aiyo 

... 

joimr 

i 

ro 

... 1 

i 

i 

jdbld. 

Belly 

J 

uki 


uki 


kopo 

... 1 

...' 

negdjvi. 

Hack 

... ] 

Idmku 

• *. 

htmku 


gulpo 

... j 


adbuo. 

Iron 

j 

yogir 

. . . 

yogir 

... j 

I'okdor 

... : 

kakdhar ... | 

’flsa. 

Gold 


dngin 


Hind 

... f 

non 

...| 

1 

j 

»bu. 

Silver 

• • * ! 

dme.1 

< 

dmel, rup 

1 

... j 

tdngku 

J 


lumma. 

Oo 

••• 

gikdngkii 

... 

gikdnka, gitoka 


diigno 

... 1 


klidbue. 

Eat 

... 

dold 

... 

dold 


do 


. 

tsduuo or 










eliduo. 

Sit 

••• 

dnl4 


du tokd 

... 

dong-to 

... 


roiitjorriuv'. 


« Jnunial. AHinllc Uunfr&i, Man-h, p. 

1 tIh* Aral col'tttiiti Anaka iw* wnwla i* tahon fVtWi Kobinaon'n .-1 * 1 * 111 . p. 33H, !•>. Iftit; tho mccoiuI volwiim from Uevtl, t-. 

paper til Journal, Asiatic Society, licui^a), Vol. XXXVII, J*t. 11, IsKW, p. SWJ. 
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Rkdmsii- 

Katlu'i- 

Mothi'i- 

Brotlin 

SisUT 

Mon 

Woman 

Wife 

ChUd 

Hon 

Banghtci 

Slave 

Cultivator 

Shephoni 

God 

Devil 

Come 

Beat 

Stand 

Sun 

Alooik 

Star 

Fuo 

Water ^ 
lIoUtM' 

Tlorae 

Cow 

l>og 

Cat 

('(•ck 

Duck 

Ass 

Camel 

Bird 

Die 

Give 

Run 

Vy 

Near 

Who 

And 

Yes 

Down 

Far 

What 

Hut 

No 

Itefore 

Jh'hiud 

Why 

If 

Aina 



;r A. W— - - - - 


* • 

.VauB. 

Mini. 1 

Durnu. 1 

Anoxa 

b&ba 

Mbd ... 1 

dbo ••• 

abba 

iidue 

ixdni 

dne 

ano 

ani, dbing 

ani, {tayd 

(a) tette (b) boro 


bdme 

dtungd 

(a) dmd (h) btiimd ... 


4mio 

dmie 

bdngtii >. • 

baugne 

menge 

uiiniino 

uieind 


mong 

miyeng 

migo, niofdng 

. 

ko 

ko 

dngd 

1 *• • • 

o 

due 

kdo .. 


ome 

ammah 

niomokd 

a •• 

• • ••• 

••• 

. 

duinitdlengi'? 

oyuk 


•»• •• 

iipolk 

kdpe 

angkubo 


didung 

denitokd 

mo-to 


diig 

ddg tokd ... 

duk-to 

daliani 

t , 

drung 

dainyfi, nrnng ... 

dani 

polo 

polo ... 

jiolo 

I |)alu 

tekfir 

tdkdr ... 

tdkar 

tiikar 

uminab 

erne 

iiuiind 

ame ... 

dsi 

dchye 

eni 

ishi 

okuni 

ekum 

ou 

u 

gurc f** 

goro 

gord 

gliurd 

sou •. • 

goru (Asam) 

NU ... 

shye 

ekki 

okkyc 

ek-ki 

eki 

kedan 

menddri 

Ache 

asd 

pezak 

))Ozdb 

a* • 

lidns ... 

1 

1 

1 

pettdug 

pcttdng 

]>dttd 

putdb 

sikkai ... 

si-kdng 

sig to 


In ♦ ••• 

1 bi-tokd 

kc'bikto . 

1 

dup to kd 

j duptoku 

fdr-to 


mong-yo 

dninddg 

herd 


«•» •• 

firwo 

hu, awe, eggida ... 

be 

u 

1 

I 

1 

•• • • • 

mordo 

moi-do 

ddojkd 

1 

1 . 

md 

1 . 

ma 

liogo ‘ ... 

md 

1 

1 . 

1 

. 

. 

hogo-drdiig 

b«a «« 

••••*« 

• •• •• 


fiu. 

&nL 

’ayu. 

nutui. 

nimA 

pfanai. 

gsL 

togisA 

s&d. 

8&mi. 

klil4. 

vidddu. 

fudadsdeu. 

aheuiuzu. 


i^piklmue. 

gugu. 

gudzuluc. 

dsd. 

khubic. 

lltaie. 

I mi. 

' khu. 

’nic. 

filgrd. 

fulukhu. 

* Hulo. 

I dHhibu. 
j ddmrou. 

I ohiA 
! fdkdhfi. 


duo. 

budztbi. 

jlbd. 

godzuu. 

rdfu. 

enfsA 

dnindsbo. 

hdmso. 

o. 

rdmgu. 

fiutorA 

h&ndo. 

hdinso. 

uxa. 

4vv&. 

fdmd. 

hdudo. 

8oin. 

ih! kinii 
duaiA 
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KXttUSH. 

AU.viprni. 

Kt'Kl. 


AKr.vo Xaua. 

Asoami N.VOA. 

Or.D Kuki. Mikiu. 

Oae 


1 

f nm& 

khut 

... 

kut 


po 

i 

...! 

j 

kbat ... j Iim- 

Two 


ani ... 

iii 

1 ••• 

kand 

• « • 

kana 

... i 

uik ... |liinl. 

Throe 


ahoom 

tbdm 


kochuin 

.. 

Hti 

1 

«». 

tlmm ... 'kitluim. 

Four 


niari 

1( 

•»* ; 

madai 


da 

... i 

li ... phi li. 

Five 


mauga ... 

nga 

* • * 

mngon 

• «« 

peugoo 

i 

rauga ... phanga. 

Six 

... 

tardk 

goop 

. * • 

aherfik 

• • « 

slnlroo 


irook ... . tlierok. 

Seven 

• a • 

tarot 

HUggi 


ainfi 

... 

thena 


Burri >.• ' tlicroksi. 

Eight 


nip&l 

got 

... 1 

tiaat 

»*• 

theta 


riot ... ' nir kep. 

Niue 


nifipal ... 

ko 


sikooi 

« •» 

the koo 

• •4 

ikok ... ! *''>■ l^‘‘l'- 

Ten 


tarii 

aoni 


korou 

*«« 

kerr 

... 

som ... 1 

Twenty 


koul ... 

aom ni 

1 

ng kai 

. . . 

mckoo 

... 

Honi nik ... i 5>g koi. 

Fifty 

* ••• 

yang khai ... 

Mom nga 

• •• 1 

rengoo 

. •• 

Ihi pengoo 

..a 

som rangd ... ' phongo kep. 

Hundred 

»»• 

ch&nifi ... 

za khut 

... 1 

hai 


kra 


risid ... : l»f‘d«> »{• 

1 

... 

ei 

kei 


i 



... 

kei ... I nge. 

Wc 


oi khoi 

keiho 

... 

anni 

... 

like 

... 

kei ma ni .. | Mgn turn. 

TIiou 


nuug 

nung 

••• 

nung 


no 


nung ... >«ng. 

You 


utiug khoi ... 

uung ho 


nting nuj 

.4* 

ueko 

... 

nuug mani... j nung turn. 

He 

••• 

ma 

hi khti 

1 

\vi 

• 44 

loo 

... 

kith ... ! ndug. 

'I'hcy 

... 

ma khoi 

l»i ho 


wi liiii 

... 

lilko 

4.4 

khu mani ... | ndng turn. 

Of me 

Of UK 

Of thee 
Of yt*u 
Of him 

t)f them 
Mine 

... 

... 

. 

••• *«• 

oi gi 

kei nia 


agt>o 


av<‘ 


j 

. 1 . 

i 

1 ..4... 

1 

...... J 

. i . 

keimarhung j ngc li. 

Our 


ei khoi gi ... 

koi ho a 

• • t 

aniii goo 


ukove 

. . 4 

keimanirhung j nge liim li. 

'J’liine 

... 

imuggi 

nung ina 

• • • 

niuig goo 

... 

nove 

... 

nungmarhnng I nung li. 

Your 

1 

• •• ' 

nung khoi gi.. 

nung ho a. 

« * • 

nung mugoo 

• •• 

uekove 

.. 

nungmanir- j 

His 

... 

magi 

hima 


wi goo 

44. 

luve 

... 

hung ... ! nung turn li 

khuinarhung ! ndng li. 

Their 


ma khoi gi ... 

hi ho a 

• •• 

wi uLu goo 

4.4 

Inkove 

44» 

khuiiutnirliuug' naug tiiin li. 

Hand 

... 

khut ]>dk ... 

khut pdug 


iniba 

4.4 

u bljii 


kliiit ja ... j ri pa. 

Foot 


khiirig pa ... 

kong paug 

••• 

rni pi |>a 

... 

uiilii Jii 

44. 

pliei ja ... i kcug pak. 

Noso 

... 

iia tui 

ud 

• •• 

mi neo 

... 

tiultou 

4.. 

nar ... , ino kau. 

Eye 

• • • 

mit 

init 

• • • 

uu luik 

• . . 

uiiihi 

... 

mit mek. 

Month 

• « . 

ohil 

kuiii 

• * • 

mi m(K»i 

... 

ume 

... 

bai ... I iiigho. 

Tooth 


yd 

hd 

... 

mi geo 

... 

uliuo 

. . . 

Im ... ; i»s<>. 

Eur 


na 

hil 


mi kon 


unou 

... 

kiir ... ! ino. 

Hair 


•shum 

sham • 

... 

mi tdm 


licit itha 

... 

ahum ... 1 choo. 

1 foiul 

... 

moko ... 

loo 

... 

mi ]HU 

... 

I'lchfi 

... 

loo ... iphoo. 

'i'ongtio 

Helly 

. * • 

ptik ... 

joi 


mi bung 


liva 


plioom ... ipok. 

BhoIc 

»*• 

nuugul 

tong turn 

... 

mi citing 

• a. 

uclie 

... 

biik ... inoojig. 

Iron 


yot ... 

thlk 

.** 

hegei 

..4 

thiijirr 

.44 

clieug chi ... iuchin. 

Hold 

• •• 

Ktina 

1 

j Mngket^m 

... 

kuchdk 


. 


rdugke chuk hou cr. 

Silver 


loopa 

tlanka 

... 

gofoo 

... 

rakahuiT 

1 

... 

shumchong... j hon lok. 

Go 

Eat 


chiio 

1 . 

' non 


jeo lao 


■ 

j cliiclie 

• «. 

' ITT,*. 

1 nciig ... 1 cholo. 

Sit 

... 

phuiuo ... 

touvin 

i 

... 

iutao lao 

... 

1 ltd le 

i , 


j i thiing mu ... j kaiig ut. 

1 ! 


♦ Joarim) Anutic Souiofy, Uengol, No. VU of p* 
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f Gaotr I- 




Knoi.ism. 

MAHiinmi. 

Kirai. 

AaitNo Kaoa. 

Ajioami Naoa. 

• 

OiiD Knsi. 

Mxkxb. 

■ 

FaUtfV ... 1 

1 

i^ifi 

P&i 

ifc{>eo 

• *. 

apd 


pa 


po. 

Motlii'i' ••• 1 

imfi ... 

noo 

aptd 


azo 


noo 

4t» 

ip«L 

1 

... i 

nao ... j nfio 

UMi 


sliajou 

... 

nai 


ik. 

Sinter ... j 

ichctn, ichul 

DHOIIOU 

asi pui 


li'ipu 

•« 

oouai 


ingyirpi. 

Man ••• i mi-nipa 

mi 

jai mana 


ina 

• a. 

m! 


ar long. 

Woman ... j 

uupi ••• 

nUmei 

mi p(ii 

... 

tlieuurod 


uupiwg 


ar logo. 

VVifo ... ! 



•••••• 






. 

ci.ua ... I 

««• 









Soli ... 1 

tehil 

jmshul 

anil 


no 

... 

rothur 

• •• 

neao po. 

Dmigliter ... ' 

ichilnupi 

paahuhuKt 

anil piii 

... 

ponoiye 

... 

doiigma 

... 

niao pi. . 

Slave ... ; 









•ft t •« ft 

Cultivator ... 










Sbopliwl ... 







t« 


. 

Go.1 

lai 

(uitheu 

hnrft 


durhoma 

... 

puthfu 

«• » 

anium. 

ItevU ... i 

shuToi 

hilo ... 

ghumiieo 

• • . 

medovi 


khori 

... 

hi 1 

('ouiv ... : 

liio 

hung in 

phir cho 

... 

wdng loa' 

... 

Mngro 


wfing. 

Beat ... j 

■ 




1 

1 


• •• •• 


. 

Stniid ... i 

Icho ... 

ding in 

sfih lao 


■ «e le 


iding 

4 • • 

kurjap. 

Sun ...inuinit 

ni 

tingnaimek 

... 

; Tiaki 


ini 

• •• 

ami. 

Moon ... i 
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POPULATION OF THE ASAM VALLEY. 


Section 1.— Genkjial View. 

We have been hitherto surveying the people occupying the upper tiers of the 
amphitheatre of Asam. AkS we must now take up a new group, tril)e8 wlio are rather 
in the plains tiian in the. hills, it may he convenient, before we go farther, to descend 
into the arena and to take note of the performers wo find there. 

I have already stated that the Shan j)eopIe, calling themselves A horns, who effected 
the conquest of all the tribes in the valley and founded the kingdom of Asam, became 
proselytes to Hinduism at an early period, and, adopting the language and customs of 
Hindus, have now nothing but fijature to mark them as of different origin, rrom 
the very softened type of Indo-Chinese features wliicli they exhibit, it is probable that 
the blending of the races was not confined to an adoption of religion, language, and 
custom. Indeed, it is stated that the Shans brought no women with them into the 
country, and found the daughters of the land so fiiir, that, they deemed it quite unneces¬ 
sary to send for the girls they liad left behind them. This sufficiently accounts for 
their improvement in looks and deterioration in otlier respects. , I have seen very 
handsome faces amongst the Ahora nobility. The ladies of the ex-roynl family were 
noted for their beauty, with oval faces, features not very prominent but sufficiently 
raised and rtigular, large eyes, and long, silky, hair. 

The Hindu population of Asam, including mongrels and proselytes, now consists 
of Brahmans, Ganaks,* Kaisls, all of comparatively modern importation, Kolitas, who 
appear to be the only remnant we have of the early Aryan colonists, Keots, who are 
pai'tly of Hindu extraction and partly proselytes rjiised to that position, Homs, who 
form tlu? class of boatmen and fishermen, and Haris, low caste immigrants, and converted 
Ahoms, CUutias, l^longs, Kocchis, Mechis, and Kacharis, 

The Chiitias were the dominant race in Upper Asam when the Ahoms swarmed 
into the valley. Their kingdom w'as overturned by the Ahotn chief Chntupha about 
A. H, 1350, and great numbers of the nation were deported and foret^d to settle in ofJier 
parts of Asam, as in Chutia of the Durrung District; hut still a great many of the 
Sadya and Upper Asam population are Cliutias. The tribe called Bihiya are of the 

Wbo also have, pretenaions to bo BrftJfmaiui. Several of thi* olass obtainod high appointments under the Asam Govern¬ 
ment, and tboir superior iuUUigouce baa secured to tbviu the same positionti under our Guverumvnt. They are employed ai 
fiineml obaeqaies. 

V 
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same family, and as a tril)e of Lalongs in tipper Asam claim to fco of 
it is not unlikely that all tbe ljalongs are CUutias. 

The Chutias, long before the appraranoe of the Ahoms, bad adopted Hindu customs, 
and placed themselves under the tutelage of Brahmanieal priests; they are now therefore 
less distinguishable from the*Hindus of pure extraction than are the Ahoms, and I find 
from a note to an article on the antiquities of Upper Asam, by the late Colonel Hannay, 
that he classed them with the Kolitas as a remnant of the old Kshottrya race of 
Kamnxp. 

The Chutias are of a light olive complexion, with rather regular features; but 
there is generally amongst them a flatness of face and n want of sharpness in the 
features, wliicli militates against the theory of their Aryan origin; moreover, they rank 
low as a Hindu caste in Asam, and they call themselves ‘Hindu Chutia,' to show 
that they are no longer ‘ Mlechchas.’ It was long before anything was discovered of 
their language; but an isolated colony on the river Hikrung in Luckimpur, calling 
themselves ‘ Heori Chutia,’ were found, w^ho had a peculiar language which they called 
Chutia, and they were styled Dooris, because they liad been attached as priests tea 
certain temple, formerly of great celebrity, above Sadya, called the Tamasuri Mai, where 
Immaii sacrifices were yearly offered. Another colony of the same tribe was found by 
Colonel Hannay occupying a very remote i>osition in Upper Asam, and still performing 
the priestly duties of a certain shrine detlicated to Kali. If the dialect spoken by these 
Dooris be truly the language of the Chutias, it proves the linguistic affinities*of the 
tribe to 1)0 with the Garo and Bodo. In the number of the Asiatic Society’s Journal 
for May l B-t9 will bo found the Deori Chutia vocabulary, wdiieh does not appear at all 
at home amongst the Naga and Shan languages with which it is placed; hut if it be 
compared with the Garo and Bodo vocabularies in the Journal No. 4 for 1850, its 
relationship with those languages w'ill be very apparent. I find more than 20 analogues 
in 64 words, and when it is added that the Deori Chutias were found hundreds of 
miles from the Garos, or people speaking the Bodo tongue, such a proportion, of nearly 
a third, must be sufficient to establish a pretty close connection. 

I once met with an old Asaraese ‘ Buiinji’ (chronicle), purporting to be a history 
of the Chutias, According to this they entered Upper Asam from the northern hills; 
it is noticed that they crossed the Sulmnshiri, (though no mention is made of the 
Dihoag), and proceeding east established themselves at Sadya, and, in conjunction with 
a Brahmanieal race already settled there, founded a kingdom of sufficient importance to 
receive an embassy ami to interchange presents with the kkig of Gaur. The legend 
has it that the Hindu ruler of Sadya, who w'as a descendant of the father of Eukmuni, 
offered his daughter to he competed for at a great archery meeting, and she was won bv 
a Chutia youth, who married her anJ was adopted by her father, and afterwards on 
succeeding to the gaddi took the name of Sisopal. This story was in all probability 
invented by Brahmans to disguise the fact that the ancient Hindu Pal dynasty, who had 
for many generations ruled over Kamarupa and Namarup, i. e., Low'er Asam, with part, 
of Eastern Bengal -and Upper Asam, were overthrown by a barbarian horde. Captain 
Kowlatt found the remaius of a fort ascribed to this monarch, Sisopal, and other relics 
of Chutia rajahs, on the hanks of the Dholla river to the east of Sadya, not far from 
the copper temple or Tamasuri Mai al)ove mentioned. That temple was'visited by 
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Colo&el Hannay in 1848 and found dismantled and deserted,* The Burmese have the 
credit of having: put a stop to the human sacrifioes annually offered there. The victims 
were provided by a particular tribe who, in consideration of this unpleasant duty, 
were exempted from other service and taxes, and called * sar/free. 

The Kolitas are to be found in every district of Asam, and as no one appears to 
know how they got there or where they came from, we may infer that they ore the 
remnant of the earliest colonists of the valley. Hodgson, in his paper on the Bodos, 
speaks of the KoUtas as Bodo priests. It is true that many of the Bodos adopted their 
religion and priesthood. But no one who has studied their physical characteristics can for 
a moment suppose them to hfe relations of the Bodo, or doubt their distinct Aryan origin. 

They are not only themselves a good-looking race, hut they are the people to whom 
the Asameso population generally owe the softening of feature Which has so improved 
those of Mongolian descent. The Kolitas exhibit a greater variety of complexion, and, on 
the whole, are not so fair as the Ahoras and Chutias or as the people of the hills, but they 
have oval faces, well-shaped heads, high noses, large eyes, well-developed cyo-lids and 
eye-lashes, and the light, supple frame of the pure Hindu. Colonel Hannay observes 
in the note above alluded to, that many Kolitas have the grey eye so frequently found 
amongst the llajputs of Western India. The Kolitas are in great recpiest in Asam as 
servants in respectable Hindu families. They are, I think, the only Sudra caste in the 
.valley from whose hands the higher castes will take water.t I do not know of any 
castes corresponding te them in the western districts; but I find Buchanan-Hamilton 
soys that the KoUtas once had great sway in Rungpur, and many of those remaining 
there have assumed the title of Kaists. As llungpur was once part of the kffigdom of 
Kamrup, wc might expect to find Kolitas there, but a Hindu tribe in every way re¬ 
sembling them and bearing the same name, Kolita, is to he found in the Sambalpur 
districts and some of the Cuttack aud Chota NagiJur Tributaiy Mehals.J 

Thesis Southern KoUtas are noted for their industry as an agricultural class like 
the Kurmis, and arc a cleanly, well clothed, and good-looking race. There arc other 
circaiinstanccs connected with the ethnology of these southern tracts that lead me to 
infer a very near affinity between their inhabitants and the Hindus of Asam. 

I believe we have good grounds for supposing that Asam or Kamarupa was 
amongst tlie earliest establislicd of tlie Eastern Aryan settlements,—Bhagadatta, king 
of Kanirup, is mentioned as a warrior in the Mahabharata and in the antiqidtios and 
traditions of the country,§ and vve have proof of its having ])assed through several phases 
of faith,--Budhism, Adi^Budliisui, Sivism, and Vishnuism,—and indications of many 
fierce struggles for ascendancy by the diflerent sects. 

Sivite shrines built on the ruins of a different type of temples, jj apparently Budhist, 
abound in Kamnip, and to many‘of them the t*‘st of antiquity by which tlie ugn of the 
deposits in Egypt were calculated might he applied, as they are found in places far l)elow 
the surface. 

* Salt .lournal, Awatic Society, Bengal, J une, 1848. 

t In tbe days of alaverj-, a Kolita was valued at dov.Wc tio pnee of a Koceh.—»Stt' Bucliauan on Asam, M. Maitin’s 
edition, vol. HI, page 681, 

J ISef Journal, Asiatic Siwiety, Bcngaf No. 1, for ISiifi, pti^e 6. 

§ (Seo arliclB on Chronicles of Tiipura, by the Kevorend .1. Lonu in Journal, AsiaUc .Society, Bengal, No. 7, for 1860. 

Jj Set note on Temple Ruins in Asum, Journal, Aaiatio St>ciety, Bengal, No. 1, for ISoo. 
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The Kilika Pumna ^ives long descriptions of juvers and mottntains in Kurarup,— 
the country rendered holy by the celebrated temple of Burga called Kamakhya, (or as 
some haye it ‘ Kamichcha’)--the region of love according to the Hindus, near the 
ancient city of Pragjydtisha, the mwlern Gowhatty. 

Wilson observes in the preface to his Vishnu Parana:—** It is a singular and as yet 
uninvestigate<i circumstance that Asam or at least the north-east of Bengal (*. 
Kamrup) seems to have been in a great degree the source £rom wluoh the Ihaitrica 
and Sakta corruptions (jf the wdigion of the Valas and Purans proceetled.” 

These remarks on a topic, the following out of which would lead me away from 
my subject., are given t^ shew the great antiquity of the ‘ Hindu race in Asam, It is 
by no means improbable that they occupied the fairest jrartion of it, “ the lovely Paphian 
region” from Bubri to Bishnath, Iwfore it was discovered by the Mongolian or Turanian 
tribes. It is veiy difficult indeed to account for, and time, the various dynasties that 
have at different epoehs obtained historical importance in the valley of the Brahma¬ 
putra, but they fall Ixist into place by supposing, not that the Bodo and such tribes 
wero the aliorigines, hut that branches of the Lunar and Solar races were theiii^tto 
appreciate its beauty and resoui’cos. We find no tradition or other indication of their 
haring had to struggle with savage tribes on their first discovery of the valley, but we 
have, in the places of refuge constructed by them in the hilJ.s on lK>th sidijs, ample proof 
that they were; foroeil to defend themselves against attacks from the plains. An ex¬ 
amination of the hill forts shews them to have been constructed for this purpose and not 
to repel irruptions of the hill tribf^s, and thus it is that we find the hordes of Chutias, 
K.aohari8,lvocchi8 and Ahoms, w'ho su(x;e8sively invaded the countiy, though prevailing 
by their rude arms and brute force, suocmmbing to the influence of the civilization which 
they found, and sinking into the effeminacy and luxuiy, that rendered them in their turn 
an (iasy prey to the next siwiler. 

It appears from the earliest notices of ICamiaip that the Aiyans who first oecupiiul 
it were subsequently regarded as infidds by their western brethren, that is, in all pro¬ 
bability they were Budhists, and some of the oldest temples are of Budliist origin. 
The groat temple of Haju on the north banks of tho river contains still a large image 
of ‘ Budha’ or ‘ Maharauni,* as the principal obje<<t of wor-ship, attra<?tiRg yearly to its 
shrine thousands of worshippers from Butan and Tibet, but it is now also a place of 
pilgrimage for Hindus from all parts of India, the objeet of worsliip being styled by 
them‘M adhob.’ 

Nohvithstanding the apostacy of the early settlers, tliere? was a sacrod halo about 
the holy river and its lofty banks that endeared it to the Hindus of dl sects, jmd it is 
stated in the that King Norok, though an ‘Asdr’ infidel, ^va8 neverthe¬ 

less in such favor with the gods, that they made him guardian of the temple* of 
Kamikhya. 

'Ihe Magh and Baisakh Bihus are the two national festivals of the Asanujso. 
The observances connected with these festivals have nothing to do with the Hindu 
religion, and their origin is involved in some obscurity. They belong not to thepresent but 
to the ancient reli^on of the country, and what this watj, may he inferred from the fact 

• Situated on a hill rising about 700 feet fivin the rircr Brahinnputm ju«t below Fragjyotiaha or Gowbft%, It i* 
■aid that the somber of young girls attached to this temple was in early iimcB 5,000. There ore still some hundreda. 
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that the BiuUiivSt, Shans, and Burmese ou the l)ordei*8 of Asam, at the same time of tin? 
ye^ir or nearly so, have .their two great lestivaLs (Pocham and Poehi) in honor of 
Budha.”* 

The Buisakh Bihii ftjstival is a very |ieculiar one, unlike anyildug of the kind prac¬ 
tised by Hindus elsewhere. It is as gay as a cariiirul, and whilst it lasts, the women,, 
especially the maidens, enjoy unusual lilierty. Por many days before the juitnal festival, 
tlie young people in the villages may Iw seen moviag about in groups gaily dressed 
forming circles, in the midst of which th(5 prettiest girls dance wit h their long liair loose 
on their shoulders. The first day of the festival is devott'd to iut('vehangc;s of visits, 
the ncixt to the batliing and worshipping of all the cuttle, and on the tbinl day the 
inhalntants of several gnmps of villages, old and young, meet at some appointed pliie.e 
and give thomstdves up to thorough enjoyment. The girls on these occasions do not 
like to dance before the men of their owi village. 

The existmg religious establishments in Asam are monasteries on a lai*gc scale. 
The votaries are now Vishnavis, hut they reseralde more the Budhist monasteries than 
any Hindu institutions elsewhere. We learn from Hwai.» Thsung, the Chinese ti*avellerin 
India in the seventh century, that they existed in Asam iti his day and were then con¬ 
sidered Budhistical, though unortliodox. The existing heads of these monastic cstablisli- 
ments are Brahmans, bat this has not Ix-en always the case; in some the Brahmans 
have supplanted Sudra head priests within the memory of man. The older head 
priests were pmlmhly Kolitas, who called tlmmselves Kdists. It appears certain tliat 
there were ho Brahmans with the earlier Aryan (lolonisls. 

Thus, the glimpses of history that we possess tell us that the valley of tlw Brahma¬ 
putra was first colonized by Aryans, that at a very early period the religion of the country 
was Budliist, and it was probably what was called Adi Budhist when the old type of 
temples were overthrown, and in their place rose structures dedicated to the worship of 
Siva and Kali; but great struggles took place between the various Hindu sects for 
ascendancy, and eventually Vishnuism became the religion of a majority of the people. 
About the eighth century of our era the Hindu dynasty was overthrown by the Chutia 
or Kachari hordes; but though the old settlers succumbed to the physical strength (d’ tlieir 
invaders, they maintained their mentol superiority and imparted their religion and civih'za- 
tion to their conquerors, and so Hinduized had the KacUaris become, that it is said that the 
Koechis about the twelfth century availed them.selves of their religious prejudicses to effect 
their conquest, advancing to the attack preceded by Brahmatis riding cows whom the 
Kacharis would not assault.. Thu Kaschis then gave a lino of prij>ccs to Kamrup; at this 
time a part of Upper Asam was under a mysterious dynasty called the Bhava Blinya, of 
which no one has ever been able to make anything, but it is in all probahilir.y connected 
with the following trmlition whioli Buchanan gives in his account of Binajpur:—“ On a 
curtain occasion twelve pei'sons of very high distinction and mostly of the Pal family came 
from the west country to perform a religious ceremony qi> the Korotya river (the boundary 
between the ancient divisions Matsya and ICamrui)), but arrived too late, and as tho next 
season for performing tho ceremony was twelve years distant, they in the inteiwal took up 
their abode there, built palaces and temples, dug tanks, and performed many other great 
works. They are said to have bclongod to the tribe called Bhungyas to which the Ilajah 
) See Joontol, As. Soc., Xu. 1, tor ISuo, pajit; 17, aakilu, Tcu)i{>iti Ituiw in Asuut, b; the mithtyr. 
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of Kasi (Benares) and BUottiaU also belong.” Accpi^ling to 

the Pal dynasty was alive in 1017 A, when his coUntiy was ditobed^^ b^ 

invasion of Sultan Muhammad, and he retired into a remote part 

his family and chief offioers. All the works still existing in the deaerted forests on th^ 

northern bank of the Bmhmaputm are attributed by the people to the BhipHra Bhungyas 

or Bhuyas. They w'ere ]^bably connected with the great Bhuya tribe, who wltt come 

under notice when we enter the Chota Nagpur and Orissa provinces. 

When the Ahoms entered the country, the Chutias defeated by the Koeolus in 
Asam still held out in Sadya, and Southern, Upper, and Central Asash] they (submitted 
to the Ahoms about the middle of the thirteenth century; the Bhara Bhuyas were next 
^subjugated by that powder wbicb two Imndred years later orerthrew the remnant of the 
Kocohi kingdom of Kamarupa, the Muhammadans having about the same time extended 
their sway over the part of that kingdom nearest to Bengal: the Ahoms then ruled from 
the Brahmakundh to Gowalparah, having foiled an invasion of the Muhammadans under 
Mir Jinnluli and maintained their sway till A. B. 1810, when, weakened and maddened 
by intestine U'ars, the leader of one of the parties appealed for assistance to the Burmese, 
and the usual result followed. Within ten years, the Burmese wore in possession of the 
country ; but it brought them into collision with the Biitish: the Burmese war followed, 
and Asam became a British Province. 


Section 2.—The Kachahis or Bodo, Mkch, and Bhimal Tbibes. 


Locality. 


Thc'Kacharis are one of the most numerous and widely spread of the triljcs on the 
Eastern Frontier. They are seldom found at high elevations, 
preferring to live amongst low hills on the skirts of the liigher 
langes or on alluvial flats. Though many of them are completely fused into the mass 
forming the Hiudu-Asamese population living like the Hindus under the shade of 
ance.stral fruit trees and pursuing the same system of jKjrmanent cultivation, the 
majority cling to their nomadic halnts, dwelling always amidst new clearings and 
supporting themselves chiefly by the hoc aud hand cultivation of virgin soil. They are, 
in comparison with the average run of the people of the plains, their neighbours, a fine 
athletic race, industrious and thriving, of light olive complexion and rather strongly 
marked Mongolian features. The hair of the head, black and plentiful, is always vroni 
long by Iwth sexes. They have very little hair on other jiarts of their bodies; no beards 
or whiskers to speak of. < 

The Kacharis are found in small distinct settlements all over Upper Asam. The 
majority call themselves ‘ Soronia,’ that is, purified Kacharis, to 
Extent of thdr conversion indicate that they have adopted the customs of the Hindus and 

to Hmiluiisui. , 

abstain from forbidden food. The Soronias keep fowls, but not 
pigs, and will not cat beef; they arc cleanly in their habits.. They listen to the ockiasional 
exhortations of their * Guru,’ and pay him his dues, and this is all that is required 
of them, and as they arc exempted from the necessity of sacrificing to the malignant 
spirits, and released from the spells of witchcraft, they do not make a bad bargain. 

They are of cheerful disposition, fond of merry village meetings and dancing, and 
with these amusements their Hindu Gurus do not interfere, nor do they attempt to 
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aitey their csaistoraa, such as that’oC tnarrfag© not taking place till both parties arc of 
riW years, I consider this to be one cause of the superior physiqijic of the Kacharis as 
coinpared with the Hindu-Asamese. 

The work of proselytism is carried on by the Hindu-Asamese priests amongst the 
J^charis and cognate tribe by one almplo but very powerful adjuration. You aro 
unclean,' be ye clean! It is the outward and visible sign of cleansing alone that is 
demanded, but it must be admitted that when the tenns arc accepted, the improvement 
in their api>earanoe is great. They do not renounce the devil and all his works, but 
they promise to abstain from pig and live cleanly. 

Eeasoning &om all analogy, the country called Kachar takes its ntiine from this 
tribe. I recollect meeting an old Asam Brahtnanical Burinji in 
which an account was given of their first settlement there, and 
some old Brahmanical fables.about Jaintia, (and ‘ Jyunthi,’ the goddess, from whom the 
name was taken). I have lost my notes of this book, and can call to mind no more than 
that it was an attempt to connect some portion of the race with the Hindu celestials. 
Pemberton tells* us that the population of Central Kachar in the days of one of its last 
E.ajahs, Kishn Chandra, amounted to about Idi.OOO souls, of whom 6,000 were Kaeharis, 
7,500 Kocohis, and the remainder Lalongs. 

The proportion of Kaeharis in the population of Southern Kachar we are pot told, 
but they are spoken of as the dominant race.t In Northern Kachar they art> divided 
into Hazai and Parbatia, low land and high land Kaeharis. The former are said 
to have been forced north from Lo\ver Kacliar by propulsion from the soutli. They are 
more Hinduized, civilised, and sophisticated than their brethren of the hills, the^4ucated 
amongst them emulating, it is said, the Bengali in chicanery, and rivalling him in 
intrigue. They are physically much the inferior of the Parbatia Kachari, wdm arc 
described in the same paper as a hardy and courageous raocj, very industrious, tliough 
rather inclined to he quarielsome and turbulent. 

North of Kachar we have the tract long known as Tularam Sinapati’s terriiory, a 
Kachari country with a Kjmlmri chief, and, on the western verge 

Tularamstmitry. latitude 30‘’N.' on the banks of the river Bhunsiri, 

the remiiins of an ancient city, called I)hirnapiu’,t said to have been for many gener¬ 
ations the capital of the Kachari llajahs, but after the conquest of the place by the 
Ahoms, it w'iis abandoned, and from having been one of the best cultivate.(l beeanu^ one 
of the wildest parts of Asam. 

The chief, Tularam, is descended from one of the Dliimapur Rajahs. Grange tells 
us, they have a traclition that they founded Dhimapur after having been driven from 
Girgoon by the Ahoms. 

Girgaon is in the part of Upper Asam said to have been under the rule of tlio 
Chutias when the Ahoms invaded that country. I have alrt;ady 
Affinitj with tho Chiitia. jK)inte;d out the remarkable linguistic afiSnities bctwwm tin; Chutia 

and Bodo or Kachari, and this tradition of their having been driven from Upper Asam 
by the Ahoms is confirmatory of the common origin of the two races, and the expulsion 
alludx^d to must mean the conquest of the Glmtia. 

• iVToWrton'is Eiuitoni Fnmtie.*. j>p. IJ)7-1SS. 

t Stfwart’ji iiott's on Northern Kitchiir, .Tonrintl. As. Soc., Iton^al. No. 7, of 1855. 

J See Accxuut of Qraiigo’s Expedition, in the Journul, As. Soc., BengiJ, No. 1(H5, for November, 1840, 
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Eastu-n I>uiiu. 


The Kaoluiris of the new ly annexed Enstfru Diiars deserilx* tlieinseJves nsemnin. 

from a district which they cull Kunif-Shar, on the soutli huh' ot 
the ri)per Asam vallc)/ They call Ihcmselvca ‘8)uir ;-iah’ 

after thal country. 

Whilst the Kachavis in Asam are becoming Iliuduis&ed, thosne undoi* Til)et m or 
Ihit inftuciw'c are said to lx? adopting Lamtu'sm, and ou cmn'ersiou call them elves 
Shargialj Butias. We shall thus soon lose all trace of tli(' ciistoim of tho old Kacaaris. 
Major Pisher in life Memoir of Si/Uiei, Kachar^ §fG., says“ Aewrding to records pv('* 
served among the family of the lost priiict's of KacUar (which, however^ are hnt trad i I ions 
reduced to writing) the Kaeharis oomjuered the kingdom of Kamruji, and g^te to it a 
su^gseenian of Bajahs from whom the late royal fiunUy of Kacbar of the lino of Jla 
Tstmgtse derive thoir descent. The term * Kachavi ’ is of modern date j tlio proper name 
hy which that people call themselves, w'a., Ilangt9a,t and jdic country from whioli they 
trace their origin, fe situated in the north«ca8t of Asam.” 

The people of Tiparah are, im says, of tlm same origin as the Kacharfe, and the 
similarity of their religion, ouvstmns, and appearance makes this 
samror^in*^ tipArab of tho jaxihohlc, TUcir tradition is, that they conquered Ktimrup more 

than 1,000 years ago, and they wore turned out of it by the Kocch 
princes, who were in possession till dispossessed by the Muliauimadans on ono side and 
by tho Ahoms on tho other. 

There is a certain mystery over the origiu of the successors of <h<* last truly Aryan 
dynasty tliat rcignt'd in Karaarupa, which in eonueetion with these traditions of the 
Kaehai’i, conquest of that kingdom renders it very proluible iliat those sue<‘os8ors were 
Mlechehas and Kaeharis. The Brahmans who lirst appeared in Kamuriipa after tin* 
di'strm'tion of the Pal dynasty, will not U‘11 us how that dynasty was ovfwtlirowii, but 
the next sovereign was admittedly a person of obscure origiu, deeUired hy the Bnihiutni'' 
from the traces ou his feet to bo of noble birth. 

Thus tve liud the Kaeharis in scattered communitits more or less Tliiidnized all 
over the valley of Asam, and massed iu Kachar, Burrung, the Asam jS'orlhern Duars, 
and the Duars newly annexed from Butan. As placed by lledgson, they extend 
from Tiparah in the south-east to Moraug and the country of the Kiehaks iu the 
north-w'est dirwlion. lie gives tiw'm from 2.^)* to 27" of north latitude, and from hS' to 
east longitude, (and no doubt the longitudirwil parallels might Ix'put much farther apart,) 
and estimates tlu'ir numbers at 200,000, wliicli I believe they greatly oxei'cd. 

Having, At hen at the senitli of their jtoAtor, .adopted the religion and, to a great 
extent, the habits of the peopht they supplanted, we do not now tind amojigst this scat¬ 
tered tribe any A^ery salient peculiarities to distinguish tlieiu from, or uiBliale them with, 
other races. Uodgson only tolls us of the dt'sultogr nature oi’ their cullivution and 
their g(>nomily nomadic liabits. Thus, they nowhere acquire any i»roj)(>rly iji, or have 
much affection for, the soil they cultivate, but arc content to take thtj land on the terms 
that tho Governmeut or proprietors may bo pleased to demand from Lliem. 


• Tjettnr from J. 0. Gcddcs, Bsfj., to CommiMWiier, Butan Duttrs, dated 31th Ajiril, iSSfl. 

t TbU iu the Garo kjiguage, and I suppoM in tho Boro or Kachuri languiii»(\, ttwans heavenlj/. The Awwnow called thoir 
royal race ‘ Swargia,' heavenl;y. Tho other name, ^argiah, it probahijr a conuptiun of thi«, and a tmiiUtiou into Aoivincoo of 
their old narco Bungtaa or Hungshar. 
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Religion. 


Piinthood. 


The Kachans, who still cling to their ancient religion, appear to have much the 
same notions on the subject as the Garos, under different names. 
They worship the “ stany host ’ and the most striking of the 
** terrene elemc.'nts,”* but the simplicity of their ideas on religion may bo inferred from 
their having in their own language no -words for sin, for piety, for prayer, for 
repentance. Hodgson adds heaven and hell, but I think words indicating a belief in 
both may be found in the language of the Kachari or some of their cognates. Hodgson 
gives a long list of their gods; the chief god Batho is singularly enough represented by 
the Sij plant (BvphorbiuJ which may be found greatly cared for, much in the fashion of 
the Tulsi hy Hindus, in the eiicdosure before the house of every Kachari. Why they 
should so venerate this plant t do not kuipw, but a veneration for particular plants is a 
very ancient and liniversal superstition. The worahip of the $ij is not confined to the 
ICacbaris; we slmll xneet with it again amongst some of the tribes In Orbsa and Ghota 
Nagpur. Its milky Juice is used by native® i^ie tribes of tl^ j^wnily 

have in tbeir pristine state Such a horror of nodli:,; that we can Ittirliy 'ihn 
predilection for the plant to proceed from the appearance of what it exudes. 

The priesthood amongst the Bodo is not an hereditary office; any person possessing 
the necessary knowledge of the ritual and divinities, may take on 
himself the functions, and the elders of the people may perform 
all sacred offices without troubling the priests, who are colled Deoshis. This is not unUko 
the name of the primitive priests of the Chutias, the ‘Heoris,’ and, I think, I have 
heard the Kachari priests called Deoris. “The priests or the elders superintend the 
administration of oaths and ordeals; the priests alone direct and conduct fliiose high 
lestivals which thrice a year are celebrated in honor of the elemental gods, and once a 
year in honor of the liousebold divinities, as likewi.se tliose occasional acts of worship 
ivlucli originate with more or less diffused, or iudividual, calamity.” 

“ Diseases are considered to arise entirely from preternatural agency, and hence 
there are no medical men, but a regular class of exoi-eists, who 
are a branch of the priesthood. They are calhxl ‘ Ojlias,’and 
arc the sole physicians.” The above is as applicable to the Kols of Chota Nagpur as to 
tlie Kacharis, even to the number of festivals, and the name given to the exorcist; but 
Ojha is a Hindi word meaning an examiner of ‘ ojh,^ entrails. 

The modus operandi is thus destTibed by Hodgson. Thirteen leaves, each wdth 
u few' grains of rice on it, are placed by the exorcist in the segment of a circle before him, 
and represent ihe deitics.t The Ojha squatting on his hams before the leaves, causes a 
pendulum attached to bis thumb by a string to vibrate before them, repeating invoea* 
lions the while. The god wlio has possessed the sick man is indicated by the exclusive 
vibration of the pendulum to his particular leaf, whicii is then taken apart, and the god 
in question is asked what sacrifice he requires. How the reply is given is not stated; 
but the Ojha declares it, and the animal named is then promised, but only paid when 
tlie sick man recovers! I’liis is a groat imprevement on the system adopted by the Chota 
Nagpur tribes. With them the animal is sacrificed immediately, and if the sickness still 


KKonistn. 


* Hodgsiin', J<)«rn«.i, AsiiitU} St>«iety, July, ISiy, 
t Cuutpure this wUh the inwtxiia ul' the Khuad^. 
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The three 
Ji'entivols. 



' tlii"' 


coT^tinue, vaticination it tgaih 
or there is nothing Itft to hifll. 

ix) ^ oieiabntal' ■' / 

. tl)in'vfl5^i.generally;: 

' aWoe;'''bn''theta 'is 

vi'orship of the hnnseh^ is celebrated at boiaiL l(^e iW Btcrnhoo 

festival, recaUs the babihbo shrinks befo^ every 

men oa^ as inany loft^ hatolKK) poles decorated 

jit. the itieadi It is very stratige that the lo^ lJt^mans c^ 

Ihbialw; h^ a festival irhibh they belahratp in <5}«ii1|^^ itnoat 

of which is the exhibitioh of long bamhbo h |»wi^y iSi^j^r 

manner. '' ■/',^.' . ■ ^.'i'’ " 

The priest ‘Beoshi,* and the person . ^ho is to , bacctae 
the priest, the * Beoda,’ >are with the party, and, the latter is oecaaionaliy sprinkled with 
Water hy an attendtoi. The Beofla danoeS with the fast^ sttildng tim h^^^^ 
til3 be goes off'in a,At. r '/; 

At the yearly domestic feslivah the * Beoshi’ sacrifice a cock, whd offers prayers 
to the * Sij/as representative of Batho, wh<^e emblem is Ou^de the house; hut his wi^^ 
the goddess Mainon, is more especially the hotisehcld dimity, and she is represented in 
the interior of each house by a harahoo post, three feet high, fixed in the ground i and 
surmounted hy a small earthen-cup full of rio©; ^ At this slirine a hog is sacrifice yearly, 
but h^oi^ it monthly offerings of eggs are noade hy the females of the family. 

t cftcn happens that sickness or other misfortune is ascribed to the spells oi 
witchcraft rather than to the wrath of the deity, and then three 
Ojhas are summoned, “ with whose aid, and that of a cane fireely 
applied, the elders endeavour to.extort froth the witch a confession of the fact and hci 
motives,” and if condemned, she is expelled the district. A natuml desire to get rid o( 
troublesome and ugly old women was perhaps the origin of this custom. 

Tlie marriage ceremony is said to consist of an interchange of the piaw-lc^f; at least 
this ceremony is performed by the Bbimals, who appear to be 
of the same family and are located with the Bodo. Now, this 
interchange of the pan-leaf is either borrowed from the Hindus, as another part oi 
the ceremony, the anointing the bride and bridegroom with oB and turmeric undoubted¬ 
ly is, or else the Kacharis, on ceasing to he a dominant race in Upper Asam, W^ueafched 
it to the population there, as it is, amongst all the agricultural classes who do not care 
to follow strictly the Brahmanieal ritaal, the symbol of marriage, and tlie tearing oi 
a pan-leaf by husband and wife a dissolution 0 ^ the tie. 

Mr. Geddes, the Assistant Commissioner of bhc Eastern in the lettei 

previously quoted, says, the marriag'e ceremony of the MOch and Katiharis stiU pfcserv^^ 
the most primitive form, forcible abduction. ** The bridegroom proceeds with a pbsk 
of his friends to the residence of hiil intended. HOr friends are assembled and en¬ 
deavour to retain her ; a mock combat ensues between the t \^0 |W,rtilies in W^hm 
bridegroom is sitccussful. Afterwards lie gives a feast ito the Wide’s cohcUiate4 

with a money present, usually about Rs. 60, the Wthe^ whp is suppWed W W inW 
and the rite is oompletud,” 


'W- - 

*• WitclKOTft. 


Marrittge. 




BuriiiUt. 


Interdicted tbnd* 


DeiU(M. 


TKB KACHABI8 6? 80ba,^M^^ 87 

^rafe^iwse brife Ibw® (stf Iti^s is to many 

^ tfie Ilaraniain moes. Uto a simUar Qr%p> Tlisre is another 

Ottilous oustoin which seei^^ gone by\ptW3ti8ed some tniies. Xitc 

Iji'ide and Mdegrootnai^^ 

:, ’Tho Hodo bnry immediately alter decease, and erect no monnm^ts to 

In this they act differen% ftom most of their 
cOi^at^ hat with siich erratic propensities a reverence for the 
spot where the rmnaint 0^ ancestors repose wonid he inconvenient. 

The foHowingf interdicted as food to the BOda,-~nxen, dogs, oat8> 

monheys, bears,-and tigw^ X imagine this is under Brahmanical 
influence, and that thdr ancestors were as fine in this respect as 

aretheOaros, 

Brom the list of Bodo or Kachan divimities given, by iPiodgsba,* it would appear that 
tbey are not very fmthful: to their ancest^ faith, but go gallivant¬ 
ing after strange gods wherever they (mn ' ftnd them; Thus, 
we find inq^ded Hindu deities, names of rivers and hilk, aiwi in some, perlmps as 
« Hajo,” the names of d^ed heroes of their own. > 

* It was probably the Kachari djmasty ; that gave names to many of the rivers in 
Upper Asam. The affix Bi to so' many of them is the Kachari word for water or 
river. We have the l)i-hong, 3>i-hong, Bi-hing, Birgaro, dw. The Brahmaputra is eaUed 
Doima, the Eker mother. 

Hodgson describes the Bodo and Bhimal tribes as of the same race, and there 
appears no reason for separating them in a work of this nature, as their customs, r^^on, 
&c., appear nearly identical. It must be observed, however, that the compie^tiof 
language does not support so dose a connection, and the names of deities are daferont. 
“ The Bhimaisjt whose unml)ers do not now exceed 15,000 souls, are at present confined 
to that portion of the Saul forest lying between the Konki and the Bhorla or Torsha, 
mixed With the Bodo, but in separate villages and without intermarriage.'* 

The Eabhas and Haj-ongs ofthe Gowalparah IHstrict are also branches of the 
Kachari race, and connected with the Garos. Buchanan estimated the former at 2,000 
families. They were then as now divided into two tribes, the E ongdaniya and tlie Puti. 
The former have showm themselves more conservative of race, purity, and anoient customs 
tlian the latter, who have adopted the language, and many of the customs, of Bengalis. 

Hie true Babha customs, with the exception of their laws of inheritance, and 
marriage, resemble those of the Garos already described, or those of the Pani Koccli 
to Whom we are coming. B-ishi k their chief or most powerful deity.J Have they 
and their cognates taken this title Irom the Aryans, or is it one of their own 
importation? • , . 

The Saints cidled Eishis (the constellation of the Great Bear) occupy a conspicuous 
place in the Hindu books, and the word is applied as an affix to 
the name of the Garo deity SaJjong. The Eishi of the Kabiias 
is considered veiy old (rk^, a beard), andhas a wife called Charipak. Every Eatiha 

* Journal for ,tuly, 1849, payo 723. 
f Aborigines ol’ Imlia, page ISl. 


Beb'giou. 
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who lius tlie means should ozme a year c^ffi^ 

Kislii and his wife arethe ^sds that 
though, under Brahmanical infi#»ce, m the 

shipped as if they were Siya and Eishi and his wife live in he^yien^^^ ;(^ 

One of the t^arestrial deities, Bhb^ who presides oyer Ohoiiha^ 
luountain terininating the Oaro is a deity commqii to Qa^os said 
times of drought the people offer a Idaqk goat on the rooky to^ this hill 

The costume of tho Eongdaniya Rahha femides is peculiar; they are at oa(je.;d^^ 
guished in the markets by their dress, and by ^e; ikct of th«r (surryirtg their loads |«il 
fashion in a little square basket resting on their back and slung from tWipmUeiMh Jhe 
dress is a turban of dark brown cloth worn very much off the head, and as a tOarf 
a cloth of the same color and material folded round the hoeom. The petticoat, l^e that 
of the Garo woman, encircles the body below ttie hips, instead of round the waist, but it 
Cwtumo decently to the feet, whilst the Garo apology for a w>be 

does not reach half down the thigh. The nudes of the raoe are 
not in costume distinguished from the Bengalis, hut they are more powerfully &amed and 
very unlike them in face; nevertheless the anti-Aryan characteristics are less strongly 
marked in the Eabha than in the Garo, and less in the Fail than in the Eongdanijw; 
showing how the races t)ecorae mixed as they approach the plains. 

The Hajong appear to be identical with the Hazm jKacharis of Korth Kachar 
noticed above {page S8). 


Locality. 


Section 3.—The Mech. 

All the authorities agree in considering the Mech and Eachari as the same people, 
or at least of common origin. Buchaiian calls them a tribe of 
Kamrup, who api>eared to have been at one time more numerous 
than he found them to be, and to have undergone great changes. The large tract of 
country called Meohpara in the Gowalparah District no doubt took its name from 
tliem, and the proprietor is a Mech; but he and most of his people repudiate this origin 
and call themselves liajbaug^. The Mech are to be found in the recently anfiexed 
Butan DuaM.* They extend from thenoe in a westerly direction into the Nepal Terai 
as tar as the Eonki river, subject, respectively, to the Nepalese, Sikim, Butan, and 
British Governments, and their habits and customs are found much modified by the 
pcoifie with whom they come in contact, vis., the Fani Eocehis, Rajbangsis, Dhimals, 
Thawas, and Gai'os on one side, and the Limbus, Eemntis, fiepchas, Murmis, and 
Butias on the other. They are fairer than the Eocdiis, and have more markedly the 
Mongolian ohaiucteristics, but accompanied by a sojEtness of outline which distinguishes 
them readily from the more marl^ed features of the same order, as exhibited in the 
licpehas, Limbus, and Butias. They are said also to resemble Uie Mugs and Burmese, 
and to be like them, and like the Kasias (with whom Fisher oompmes them) greatly 
addicted to drinking spirits, smoking, and pan, chewing. ^ 

It is said that when living beyond tiio pale of jtiindu Infiuence, they are as 
ornnivovous a race as any in the world, biit they Will not oat the fiesh of tlm elephant. 


«■ Carjipbt'll, Jourual, Aiiiatic Sotioty, fiengHl, August, ISSS. 



^0yf; 3^re Tery aoaijwiie iii sjsldom settiip^ dowa ia viUagejs^ 

i4Ui». but ;<K>tttiaiia|i^ shifting 

"'':'-^:vL-: : aajjgr virgin iforests to whiahtiiey 

tt ^ 10150 for fiiioh foj?es;tS; ^ them uOder Nepalese or BuUrr Theii: 

eoastitufeions have becotae so mtiOcftoes of tbe Terai, 

that appareatly tSiey caiii^t the poisonous gases they imhibe there, 

and &. the 'pui«r .atin<^her0^^^^^ 6^ ia breathing tJie more invigorating air of 

the higher ranges, tiiey pine^^^a^^ 

, I find no further i^oiTaa%a regarding the Hechs to them noteworthy 

peculiaritiesi They w'orsi^ tlieBijY3?apifeor(&^j as the emblem of the supreme deiiy like 
the K^haris, andvl^iey call themselvesi and no doubt are, Bodo Or Boro, which means a 
great people, and Eongta, a heavenly, and all other designations in which the Kacliaris 
.rejoioe. ■. 

SfimoN 4 -^Thb itoca 


There can be no doubt that the Koooh isdno of the most ancient,of the peoples 
in India. Of their origin we know nothing; their linguistic 
affidities were supposed to be with the Meoh Blachari, bat this rests 
on an uncertainty, and they are distinguished from those tribes by the darkness of their 
complexion. Kooch Behar must be regarded as the present nttoleiis of the raccv but they 
are still mumcroue in the old Kamarupa and the ancient Matsiya-desb, that is, in 
Kungpur and Lower Asam and Purniah, extending west as iar as the 87%5' of^E. longi'^ 
tudei or io the boundary of ancient Mithila, and east to 93* E, longitudei Hodgson has 
estimated their numbers at upwards of a million. 

They were a recognized power to the north of Eastern Bengal, coeval with the 
Hindu l^gdom of Kamarupa, and spread east till their chiefs 
(Umqucuia. hccamo lords of the marches between Kamarupa and But^n. It 


was, I think, from the opposite direction that Kamarupa was invaded, and the eastern 
part of it subjugated by the Kachans some centuries previous to this extensioii* It 
appears to be about the year 1550 A. D. that the two powers cank into collision, when 
the Kocch under their great leader Haju expelled the Kaeharis and established a dynasty 
which lasted two hundred years. These Kocch princes were driven from power in 
Western’ Kamrup, Kungpur, and Gowalparah by the Muhammadans, and from Eastern 
Kamrup by tlve Ahoms i but “the descendants of Haju still exercise Jura regalia in 
that portion of the ancient possession of his family which is called Kocch Btshur.” 

The g^ndson Haju, Vishu Sinh, with all the people of condition, apostatized 
to Hinduism, and toolk the name of ^Baghangm;* those wliodeclined, finding they were 
treated as vile, adopted Islam. Thus the mass of the Kocch people became Muhamtnadans 
and the higher grades Hindus; the latter now reject and oontemii the very name Of 
Kocch, and it is bad manners at the court of the descendant of Haju to speak of the 
country as Kocch Behirjt strange that rather than declare lumself the representative 
of a lino of heroes* who so tong maintained their position against the haughty invaders, 
claiming to be of the Solar <Sr Lunar race, ho should accept the myth which, by a 


* piiohntiaii—RunpiHU. Vol Ui). IWgHOin Jtramal, Asiatic Swiciy, licugal, XXXI, July, IS IS, 
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Ktuurnp tmplM.,:. 

and almost lost ita I 



'■-of 1i^^;;;l^::KpvO 

'4‘'^ 

adotcaj^Jtm^to/ ^6 ao en4oiveidlt 

priests, musicfj^^ saoi^ bia<:dt Stpisb Ifeealft 

replaced ai distbaotled of' ^ w3^ Ji^ iidd not the aJdll to vesteie* ®|ke. 

tem'^lo' .Is aitaatcd'.on ■■*,; JWK'''about' 80O''iihet-;hi^l4:;:;'^ /jrotebly'-it'- 

as i^/u meaaa * hdi^ ia tStO fedo and 0«%m^ iaio^^ 

Old vi^ibttle a mde flight stbpa have b^ OomribrO^^ pie tank .i|bb 

ancient fane on the hih* in "which^ a» I havif before, the obje 
fact an image of Bttdha. Nora Na^r^^ also vebhdit the tem e£ Eh*maldxya,^ % 
had been destroyed by Kdldpalidr; the great renegade amd m ' ' 

A few more wOrds aneni the upper ten iPioimuaA IKoeehis. ih*® 

ate all very dark} and as their eOgniates, the IDaiOhariSf Meohs, Claros, 
brown, and their northwn, eastern, and western ne%hhc^ as fair or 
be from contact with the people of the sowth that they ^^eir 

Here is a description of the Ktooch so ei^o by a mo^i’al oMeer now on the spot, f 
“ Face flat, giving rather an appearance of Signisirettess; eyes blaek ai^ dlid^ 
black and straight^ in eonie cmdingi nose flat ; 
rhywoal trait*. boaes promiaont j beard and vrhiSker raiher* defieienit” (i^rk tlie 
rather ; in the “lEachari; odjancts me ee?^r deficient) ; P color of SMio in’ woat! 

«»iafo»ee« black; side of head lather flatfeehed; forehead r^i^atii^ 

Br. Campbell, in writing of the Meohs, says, they are the KoeOh, and 

have more markedly the MongoHan featurOs.^ in the Id^jhs those imtares are; he 
says, mueh modified and softened. He ^aks of thedCooch m having 

more'Of a Hindu physic^nOmy., ■ 

bn referring to potes of my own, written in 18;f7^ ;i the following 
remarkable that w^ldlst the fo<ial lin^ the tjlaros is n^rly^^ y 
Kocch tribes I have Observed it ekoeedingly angular; though with as Httle piviohia^ 
nose as in the Garo tribes, Ihe upper Ha© along the forehead oOntinuing in the fCocch 
tribes in one direction to the’ eactremity of the Upper Up, thmvsuddenly rOoeding to the 
bottom of the jawbone in the most uniateUeetual form imagittahle/* 

I remarked Of the Garos tlmt their mouth*, Ukn ^ were coiUpressed, 

whilst the K.oech displayed the thiek protuberant lips and makiUavics of the negro. 

Of the Muhammadan Koeeh of Bihmiali; Mie Magistrate/Mr. Heatn^^ gives the 
following der^pUpii 5-^'* IThepecUlimihdeot, the stun^igarij,sbaiy^ 
high cheek-bones, tufted ^ard, !^ mark them as apei^Harhn^ 

Mr, G. Campbell would deddMly plaoe the Kboch’ aUrongst his aei^^ 
think we must allow that color and physical bhars^t^tics p Ifom 

the Bodo group, thpwg^i tlm people e^ed P:dni-Koc^ 


• yfote* on Asain Temple Joamat. AtiiitioSiwioty,Sen|(«U;'for .i';,,:■ 

t lit a letter IVuni U. BeVei'%«,£»q.,l)$i%Oomw»6ioii<icaf ]Ko<iot h«hir, a>Coi<|^ 
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were iuduced to resigfu. It is strangle 
that they shoi44 haw'^ they had no respect, but they 

must not eait bee^i ttnf t!^ cats* frogs, and snakes, which the Garos eat. 

Tlicy use toba^ an opium and hemp. Tliey eat no tame 

animal wittiput ltod^ first giten one of their gods the refusal of it. 

In regard to marriage and inheritan<^, they show a leaning to the gallantry of the 
, Garos, but do not follow strictly the rules of the female Solon 

Mamagfl aud that peoplo. The pHUi« 

Kocoh leave to the women the oares of property, ** who in return are eircijedingly indus- 
trious, spin* weave* plant, sow, brew* in short, do every work which is not above their 
strength, such as felling trees and the like.t When a woman dies, the family prof)erty is 
divided amongst h®f daughters; and when a man marries, he goes to Jive w-ith his wife’s 
mother, and obeys her ord^ and those of his wife. Marriages are usually settled by 

the mothers when the parties are young, but not without consult¬ 
ing their inelinations. A girl not thus disposed of, ^ when she 
grows up, selects a husband for herself, and, if ho die, may take another. Tlie husband 
or father appeam to have nothing whatever to do with tlie arrangement. The expense 
of marriage is heaviest on the mother of the girl, who pays Es. 10, while the boy’s 
motlmr only ^ves Es. 5. Girls who are frail can always procure their lover for a 
husband.” tJnder such a regim4 a man is not nf oouree permitted to have more than 
one wife, nor are concubines tolerated. If a man is kaoum to commit adultery, he Is 
fined about Es. 60, and if his mother does not pay this, he is sold as a slave 1 Widows 
left with property generally manage to select yf)ung men as second husbands. 

** The dead are kept two days, during which time the family laments, and tho 
kiadrod and neighbours as^mble, eat, drink, dance, sing, and 
make merry. The body is then carried to the side of a river and 
buried.” 

like the Eabhas they call their supreme deity Eisbi, but bis wife is Jago. Every 
year at the end ofrthe rainy season, a grand sacrifice is made to those deities by the 
whole tribe, and oeoasionai saorifiices are offered in cases of distress. They also 
sacrifice to the stxn, moon, and staia, and to the'gods of the woods, hills, and rivers, and 
every year w'hen they cpilept their first crops, they offer some of the first fruits to their 

ancestors, calling to tliem by name and clapping their hands, as 
they have no artificial method of making such a noise, as most 
nations, and even Eifidita consider necessary to rouse or pleas© their gods. 


BttfSali. 


Saeriltwti. 


•BuKhiMUtn. 

t £uug})ur, Vol. III. 
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The priests wlio offieiate on thestii occasions are mlied ‘Poos his,^ ot* Bmkajans, 
or Lamas, from which we may aMumd that they have no natitwuhl Ufaime fei si|iCii a 
functionary. ^ 

What are the^ ,Hni«l!(;NK)h ? They hate been, hitherto tapeaite4 
type of ilm ICoed?i imtionj‘feitt tre liave no evMettee of tliteJM! 

Buclianan eaySi ^hey the hame of.l^iM*|lloeol)t to dtsti^h^ 

their hiU neighhof^i^ with ^WlunQ the^'i^el^/i^hm .cooi&^ijM;'p > 

of the ^ thoitr oaistoms t biit theiy »»4^ 

^ tih fh!i,Qaro/ Ptodgw^^^Nja a'hojdohl^ 

it^ hgr w. ^'It ia'fiiU Bengali or Blodt'or 

oohsitootlm 'tWt ii'oiiH i^’Methem with any of thel?ort1lr>l!B«ti^‘t^^ i 
In religion and onsttmnps have long hern Bindn, and ^eir ptiheea eU no'^ 
to he the nffaprlng of the amoura Of Hmdn divinitiee. Xailiam in hit dOh^rtpidve 
Blihnology gives 1& words as Koooh. Three of the»e ate Ai^ese, two Bongafi, iind 
the otiiera ere words used in all those three languages. The first word on l«>th«Lm*s 
list is remarkaWe. Ihr^ mRa ho gw^ ‘heta^ 

Asam or Bengal, but it fS OOm^ Jfagpnr j; ‘hefew&j^ 

^choa,*;a.ghd;,^'|tis;n$ed%'tfe'tj^5raaad.%^ ';' 

Hodgson says llshha is bat a hmnch of the great Me<di to 

A»initi»iiu. rw-K^d., I^i-Koooli Mc raaoubtodly flf the; same liiie.^, »nd aJw di»4y 
* coimwled irith the Gmo -tat it K 

them as the primitive type of the people called Kocch. They probably took the name 
of Pddi-Zooch, when the real Koooh w dominant to csoncilmte the ruling pOWw, 
without hiving any claim to lie members of the family. , 

Physical cbaraotenstics are after all the most indelible indications of race. Even 
where blood is mixed, the source of the4ifferent streams may be often traced, one or other 
fitfhlly pr^ominating in different genorationa. I have seen the descendants of Hindu- 
Asamese who bad been for several gonawtions in the Naga or Ahor Hills, tricked out as 
Nagas or Abors, but nevertheless distinguishable at a glance from the people they 
imitated, and looking quite out d their element. The Koooh appear to mo equally out 
of their clement amongst the Lohitio tribes, and from all I have been able to glean 
Afflniiie* of Uio Kocoh. Mgarditig them, it seems more Hkely that they ori,gittally belonged 

to the dark people whom they resemble, w'ho were driven out of 

the Gangetic provinces when the kingdoms of Mithila and Magadha were established 
by the lunar and solar races, rather than to the northern Turanian or Indo-Chinese 
family, to whom they ajpc so unlike; in short, I consider they l)elong to the Pmvidiaa 
stock, and are probably a branch of the great Bhuiya family, and we thus obtain a tdue 
to the tradition of the Bhara Bhuiyas, to whose period of rule so many great workB in 
Asam are ascribed. 

But before taking up the thread put into our hands by this hypothesis, we must 
go back to the eastward, and notice briefly the tribes immediately to the north of those 
that we have been recently describing. 


* Abori^inics of luiUai lut;, 1S47. 
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GROUP in. 


THE NOETHERN BOEDEBEES. 


Section 1,— The Bums. 

In describing the tribes occupying the northern barrier of Asam, I left off with 
the Akas on the borders <ff Butan. Crossing that bcwndary we find ourselTes amongst 
the Butias or Shots; and this name opens to us a very extensive field comprising the 
Little Tibetans, the natives of Ladak, the Tibetans of Tibet Proper, and the people 
of Butan. 

The learned tell us that the latter word is properly Bdtant, the end of Bdt,* and that 
Bdt is the Bolt in Bultistan, the Bet in Tibet, as well os the But in Butan ; but to trace 
out all that are included in this appellation would take me quite out of my jurisdiction. 
]^Iy concern is only with the fringe* of this nation on the skirts of the Himalayas, 
Recent wars and blue books have made us fomiliar with the Buts, and I need only refer 
to the compilation and full report on the country by our late envoy the Honorable 
A. Eden for the best account of the people that we have got. 

Their history, though they hafe written annals, is involved in some mystery. Mr. 

Eden says, the Butjas have apparently n6t possessed Butan for 
Their hutory. thati two ceoturics; but how can, we reconcile this with 

the passage quoted by Pemberton ftom the account of the voyage of Ralph Fitch 
in A. |). 1583, fiotn wMoh it would appew the Government of Butan and tlio 
intercmume bet^ea SUton, Bengal, was very much in that day what it is 

nw. ^ ^op® entered the 


Their hittory. 






m 







^ rnmi^ 

' i '■ * ■'' 
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til© accommcNdatioii of 
time and finding it un|]f0j&tai!d©* 
fonn a Government 
nnder the cironmatanec® 

on the.model.of ■''V^ 

There werej iao dcmhti odnfliots hetween t^e 
hundred t^fimrhondredVyeara ago j hn^tthese^^^ 

which ended in many p| the Soooh leaders/as ^h^tting 

to the.BotihSk' T'V;'/-'r; .'T-^ 

The Government finally ©stahlished hy the Bhth» thp 

Bhurm Kajah, (a pei^ual ^avatar^ pr ittoar^ 
spintual ruler, ^sappearihg at nit^fids, hat immei^ateiy appear^ 
ing again as an infant, who proves his identity by recogpnismg hhd olaimh%^the ier- 
sonalities of the last ‘ avatar*;) and the Beva, or pteb Ea|ah, adno Is in theo^ eketed 
by Council. ■ ■' ' 

The Cotmcil has seven ordinary members, the ChidP Ministm of the 3>«b and Bhnirth,^^ 
end the Governors of the royal castles, and three extraordinary members, the lieatenantr 
Govemom of the provinces, called Penlos w Tillos; tinder the 
district officers. 

Theoretically the Govemmont is wdlil Organized, but its eOnstitutdon is violated at 
©very succession to office. Captain Pemberton and Mr. Eden* agree in asoiibing to the 


OtiVeriinjent. 


upper chases, especially the highest <#oers of state, the vOry worst of ohamoters, 
‘ shameless beggars,’ * bullies,’ ‘ sycophants j* but ti&e lower classes are described as very 
superior to them, “ intelligent, tolerably honest, and, ail things considered, not very 
unta*utliM.” 

“Physically the Butias are a very fine people:there are some «ally tall men 
amongst them, but though very robust as compared with the 
Pbyaicftj twite nnd drew, ' pgj^pjg the plains, they are not nearly such a stalwart race as 

the Sikhimese and Tit^tans, which is possibly to be atteibu^ to thdr immorality and 
drunken habits.” Tlieir dress is a loose woollen coat reaching to the knees, bound 
round the waist by U thick fold of ooiton oloih. The full front of the coat is used 
ns a pocket, and into this opossam>like pouch, food cooked and Uncooked is often thrust, 
including putrid fish and meat, and as one side of it Is the nakbd skin of the owner, the 
nastiness of the arrangement may be conceived. The pouch always contains a store of 
betel-nut and prepared lime for the manufacture of the ‘ pah’, which they are everlastingiy 
chewing. The women’s dress is a long cloak with loose fideey^. 

They have all Iwoad flat faces of the true Mongolian type, small obi^Ue^^e^^ 
mouths, noses short and low, not, on the tThole, the most atiaractive combinidsibn of features ? 
but many of the yomtg Uromeii havo fine ;^ump rosy e^eks> heoltiy and pleasan^^ to 
look upon, though their comjpiexions, a light dive, have nothing in common wit]^ the 
lily. Tiiey appiair rather careless about their personal appearahee. Mmr treswsare 
generally left to float as nature pleases, though some' Of the moie tidy ^ 
bind theirs with a h^dsome bandeau of flat silver ohains'having a large Jewelled brna- 
inent in front. Many women appear with shorn heads. These 


• jBden’n ilopQit, page 120. 
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vows of if they Jiad exhausted 

, ^^'Mjoyiiae^ .As a'ruie,. ■.ail.'.am ■■(Br<y:ia;ih€d^ 

iiind .diildron,/' wlio: ,hftd''Settled.-iii 
V eaijie td hie of nmtten eei^dcate that they were British sul^ects; 

habits of general ekaali- 

jp^ss, inohidmg d^ apuiaimsi 6^ n^ thiri$: of acknowledging them. They looked 
»ery gmvo at this, over these hard oonditions, which 

was ^canted. After seire^ meeting ahA whsultations ^ their friends, they all 
come washed with AiesA cidtlieSj lodkiAg Wo better for the process, and dedar- 

ing Ihdr feadindss to adoept cwen 

The Ghykhigs, 3^ er ind^ts, fcwm a very iaiige proportion of the population. 

AdmissiOQ to the priesthdod is obtained by permission of tiie Deb, 
on payment of a fee. In addition to their religious duties, the 
lamas are dhar^ of the people ; hut as coEoroism is the only 

system of txoatnmnt at^ assnranoe in the praotitioner, and &ith in the patient, 
are all that is needed. The Lanms have been at 1,590 to 2,000. They 

live in mohastdries, the chief of whic% is at the head :quafters of the Government. In 
knowledge of ^ the'Budhist religion, and in the literature Of their 

country, th^ are very inferiar to the Ehamti Bapiis or Phungis; 

The village larnas, and the people generally, confine their religious exercises 
to telling thmr heada constant dreary repetition of the six-syllablid sen* 

tence ‘Om-Mani-Padmi-Om.* Tlieir , preparation for a future state seonm'to consist 
in tiie personal or vicarious perfomahde of this rite j hence the praying machines, 
by which countless repetitions of the sentence are proddood. The priests all wear 
dresses of a garnet oolor, a woollen garment thrown loosely over the left shoulder, 
leaving the right arm ham. These priests will alltdil you that the soul of reli¬ 
gion is mental abstraotion, the withdrawal of the mind from all mundane consider¬ 
ations* in order that the tiipughts may de fbsoluteiy concentrated on the attributes and 
perfection of Budha; hut the moat devout of them may bo seen listening to and smiling 
at the oonyemation of others whilst they pass tbe beads through their hand and mutter 
the everjasting ‘Om^Mani-Padrai-Om.’ 

Ilie conversiem of the Butias to Budhism has not altogether eradicated their 
Paganism.* The common people believe in an innumerable host of spirit, and make 
offering to tiiem of flowers and bits of rags. 

It is very singute that of the many intelli^nt ohserrers who have visited and 
written on I^tkn, not one has been able to tell us tliat they have such on institution as a 
laamage; ceremony. It; m known that the tie of connubial union is a very loose on«^ mid 

^ that ohM^ a virtue that is practised or appreciated. 

Brom my own observation, I believe the Butias to he uttmEly 
indifferent on the subject of the honor ^ 0 ^ their women, and the women themselves devoid 
of delicacy and mo^es^* They, cover their persons most carefully, but it is to keep out 
the cold; of oovmng fifom filings of mod^^^ they have no notions. A Butin Eve 
would have eaten a bushel Of forbidden fruit without thinking of fig leaves. 

', ^ GriittCu. 
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Polyandry U a reoognized 

Polyandry. ' "' ''..f "' 

adds, that “ political amlajfciott la 
for oMce arc oont^l^ to fcnph^ 
that men the jCstEi^ip^ tmn ppllNscad^ 

Butan, is not adl^rid ic day»:fts 

caliy promisdnous. wh»t 

eireumsthnoes. Captolp Pci^hevton tells ns ilmt on the deftly ■nix. 
howerer numerous his o^lidr^ and whether male tn!^ M 
becomes escheated to the X>eh or Hhurma t 
In thedonstructloa of their homd% the 

hours of the jdains.* 3Phcy as® coBapar^^^^%^^ 

clay, of two, three, and sometimes of four,: 4^ the w 

with deal, and on two sides awj well bonsiaTmted Tesmndahs om^ 
painted woodwork. One of tlmse is sometimes the 

opening by sliding panels when they wish to peep. The woikmandiwp disj 





Honsca. 



Bridges. 


of its kind. The interiom 


skill in Joinery, the imnelling being vory 
in a better state of eleanliness thim the general Imbits of the Bdtias wc^i^^ 
bave been led to expect. 

The roofs are made of shingles of pine, five or six feet in leng% 
work of wood, and kept in their plaei* / with stone. Immerliately under the rodf is a. 
store room Ibr dried turnips, grain, &c,, and the floor of this apartment, which made of 
conci®te clay, forms a seeond roof to the remaittder of the house. The great desideratum 
is a eliimn^. The smoke has to find its way out as it can, and eonseqhenee is, 
that the inmates emerging in the winter look as if they had come out of a coal mine. 

It is not in houses alone that the Bntias display their archltectmml and constructive 
skill, t Their embankments of rivers are representj^ as croditaMc 
works. Some of the stone embankments of the river at Taro, espe¬ 
cially the revetments of the bridge, are, described as admirably executed. ^^ The bridge 
itself is a handsome structure made of largo pine beams built into dther bank, ^ 
projecting one over the other till a sufficiently narrow space is obtained lor a platform.” 
The apiwoaehcffl to the bridge are paved with large slabs of stone; *^at each end is a 
strongly built tower of stone in which a guard remains at bight undcsr the 
the bridge. Tbo Iwidge is very neatly boarded with deal planks and 
protected by a roof supported on arches at intervals of flfton ysrdsi 
Uned with bon plates and studded with niuls/^ 

The following is a description of a temple near Ttowan^, wlneh the writer yirit^ 
■inl84i9;-- . ^ 

“ It is a square stone bnilding with gable ends and a thatched pi^ecting roe#^ 
the gable facing the north; thetie is a projectii^ l^i^y 
of a large bay window which lights a recess at 

* Honorable A. Bepori of Minutoa, ISl. 
t Mr. Boport, SS'Sl. 
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; of the. temple eontammg^^^ ^ itnages, ail seated in the usual 

attitude of ttbsQirbed They appeared to be fomed of clay, 

eaceeadin^y weU ex^ ivith g2dmg. The apartment, 

l^ttt 20 squall/ is b<Ma^ walls are entirely wvered with paintings 

ef figures m similar |^em^^ta^d and attitudesj but dififerently dressed^ It was 

said, t;hey were aH thd work of a native artist, the colors were partioidarly bHiliaht 
and well dlmsen and the dtk^^ tolerably correct; gilding was introduced to heighten 
the effect. priest^s ho*dse also of stbne « is two stoned, and 

with its projecting imof add baloomes has a picturesque effe(d;.’’ This temple has, I fear, 
ceased to exist, 'vv-v ' 

It is only the coarser description of cloths worn by the Butias that are woven in the 
OGuntryi their silken dresses and finer woollen fabrics are obtained 
Mwi^fiwfcwrM, ft<Ma Til»rt and Ghina. The women weave seated on the ground; 

the W’eb passes round three rollers nf wood foming n triangle, one of these being attached 
by a leather belt to the woman, another supported on the posts in front of her, 
and the third pinned to the ground further off. The woman by her position keeps 
the web afcretcihed to th® necessary tightness. The shuttle is a small hollow bamboo 
containing a roller for the thread ; this she pa^s through the inclined web before her, 
working upwards and passing the woven part round below until the whole piece 
completed ^us comes round; when dOno she shuts up her w'orfc and the loom disappears. 
The Tibetan, or Kampa, women on their journey to the plains all carry looms of this 
kind, and very shortly after tiieir arrival on the encamping ground they may all be seen 
at work. * 

Another pitt that the Butias have acquired is paper-making from the hark of a tree 
called ‘diah,; smd in addition to the fermented liquor that they make from wheat, rice, 
and millet, like all the bill tribes; they have acquired a knowledge of distillation, and 
indulge very fteely in alcoholic drinks. 

The following description of the races seen by Mr. Eden at Taro is well worth ex¬ 
tracting:—^ 

« These bad very little in common with horse-racing according to the English notion. 
Hor»e nuan A long string of pouies wns brought ottt, cach being ornamented 

om-nuang. with ribbons and cplored stieamers, mounted by men With very 

little clothing oil except a long colored Scarf hanging from the head. In front of the 
riders was the ‘Tahpen,* master of the horse. It is carious that this functionary 
who is a high officer of the Court, should have a title so precisely similar to one of our 
own court officials, but ^ Master of the horse’ is a literal translation of his title {Tah^ a 
brnw, and pen, Master),” 

*♦ On arriving at the starting post all the riders dismounted. Sepoys armed with long 
whips rushed amongst the crowd and cleared a road with great brutality and insokneC. 
At a given signal, the ponies were all one by one flogged by a number of men with whips 
into a gallop. The ridem had to run holding on by the mane until the pony was well 
off, and then had to vault into their seats. Many 8hew(3d considerable dexterity in 
vaulting backwarik and ov«Mr the ponies’ backs. No saddles or pads of any kind 

were used. The ponies were start*^ one the other, and there was no attempt at 
testing their speed. The skUl of the riders alone was on trial After going a certain 







distaiQce they all halted (md in the stette manBOr. Bonie jalk diffeiBBt 

stitfte mast have been^^B^ ym completed* ilt 'Hhe end 4|)f the 

ctoame the ridete wore aU ent^teln the IfenH end thi^ then wmit 

bach te the |»daoe ib 

** The Tahpen vras lifted on nh^d W his horse with a grroat parade; ISor It ia, oontraty 
to Butia notions of ^ghlty for aM or dismonut fi^m Ins horse himself’* 

In the di^otel of the thelXindns, They hum 

Di«ro«a ptiheiMi tba hcdy and^ te ashes into the nearest strean*. 


SECTION S.-^ThB liBrCHAS. 

I have no personal aequaintahce ad oa*. 

The information I have to give r^aading them ii dewved fi^ 
in the Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1840* V ’ , ^ 

The I^clms ai^ foandlh ButeUi &»tern 4^^ 

between both called Slkhim* I dud no esMmate of thdff hnm 

orthefi^^ 


They are well Icnown to the 
Station BaglBngi and lore suPB 




the mountain fcttests 


s, and it is pirohahie that 


surrounding, that pleasant retreat Of 
Sikhim as their father land. 

They divide themselves into two tribes, Eong* the trite and khamba. 

The tetter comprises the famBy of the ruler and his dansm^ 

ItisnMrmtedthattwO^^ i^^ the people of, Sifch^^^ ooUsistteg of Lepchas 

and Buttes, tired of the intestine oommottons that had long disturbed tbo little stetei 
con^ted their Inmae from b^ond the snow as to the beW; meaps of obtaining good 
government aUd repose, and were adudaed to seek in that vOgion for a ruler who> 
would suit them. 

Accordmgly a deputation td iheir XamaB aas sent to the Norih, and proceeding to 
the province of ICham in the Celestial Empire, tliey there found a ybuth whose horoscope 
presmited the necessary indication of his dtness for the throne, which was offered to him 
and acoeptedr and aocompattied by a body of his <tensm©n he returned with the Lamas, 
and was proclaimed Bajs^h of Bingong, as the Lepdtes oaB Sildilm 

All the Tibetans who penetrate through Butan mto Asam are called Ehampas, or 
Eampas. and the name is, X suppose, of the same oidgin as that^^^i^^ by the ^him 


The Lepchas are described by aB who have widtteh about them as |teyslea% of the 
true Mongolian type. They ate 6^^ 

Phygicai timita, five foet. Eivc feet six is oonsidmed tidl, and f<ter f^^ 

a common stature amongst the amn* thten 

proportion. The face is broad and flat, nose depressed, eye oblique, no heted^ 
a very little moustache, complexion plive, and hoys and girls iU hecdlh 
a ruddy tinge wliich adds greatly, te thdir good ioolte The totsi abstetee; 
and the fashion of parting the hair along the crown of ^behead, 
a somewhat t^eminate appearance, and the rches of the petes 
alike, it is not always easy to distinguish them. lue 
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careM in Its ai^angeinent^ tbe bmdod in two tails 

ti«d with sUken cords and tassels* aaieir garments are ample, often of the coarse, 
Hossy dbth of tbe silk that is sptta hy/tlie castor-oil plant worm, tlie ‘Eri* of Asam, 
and they wear over all a small, sleev^ess, woollen clo£l£, covered with crosses, fastened 
by a girdle of silver chains. 

Dr. Campbell says, they are amiable and cheerful in disposition, and of an in¬ 
telligent and inquiring turn of mind, which renders them 

CharacUir. attractive to a European, Colonel Walter SherwUl calls them 

** the free, happy, laugliing, and playful, no-caste, Lepchas, the children of the mountain, 
modest, social, and joyous in disposition.” They are fond of racing, playing at hop-step 
and jump, quoits, wrestling, and jumping, and are great practical* jokers, hut they 
are indolent and deficient in energy and particularly averse to serving for hire. 

They are poor agriculturists. Nomadic in their habits, th(y form no permanent 
villages, and cultivate barely sufficient for their subsistence. When their stock of grain 
and pulse faUs short, they subsist themselves on wild roots, mountain spinach, fern-tops, 
fungi, and other natural products, and the produce of the chase. They seldom remain 
more than tlpee years in one spot. This is indeed the usual time in which all similar 

nomads consider the freshness of the virgin forest soil on which 

A^ioni^ro. rely to Wear out. They have no ploughs, and the imple¬ 

ments they employ do no more tlian scrape and soften for the reception of seed the 
upper layer of vegetable mould. 

The Lepchas are not a warlike race. They oaiTy weapons, a long knife, how and 
arrows, but are fonder of using them against the wild boasts than against their fellow 
creatures. 

They eat all kinds of animal food.t Pork is their favorite dish, next to that beef, 
goat, and mutton. Those who live in Nepal are obliged to 
conform to Hindu practices and abstain from forbidden meats. 
It is the great delight of these unwilling abstiaents to cross into Sikhim, Darjiling, and 
have a thoroughly good feed on beef. 

They are fond of fermented and spirituous liquors, but are not much given to excess. 
They make themselves a beer from a fermented infusion of Indian com and Murwa, 
which is acidulous and refreshing. Tlie art of distillation they have not yet acquired. 

I)r. Campbell says, the Lepchas are BudUists and have priests, some of their 
ow’n tribe educated at home, a few of the same race who go for 
their education to the great monastic establishments beyond 
the snow, and some Tibetan priests. The latter two classes adhere to the monastic 
discipline, and are supposed to be devoted to celibacy. The countiy-bora and country- 
edacated priest is permitted to marry. 

Dr. Lathamt tells us that the Lepeha is no Ludhist, and that the priests, though 
they carry about the' Budbist prayer liiachines, wear Budhist rosaries, and profess 
monkish mendioanoy, ate also the medieme men, the exorcists, and. the directors of 
the feasts, ceremonies, and sacrifices in honor of evil spirits; hut notwithstanding all 


PrionUiood. 


* JoixruAl, Asiatic Society, Bwital. ISSi). 

t Miyor SherwUl found that they wouM not feed from the oareusoB of sheep hiUod because diseased, though they ate snakes, 
frogs, and other extraordinary food. 

% Latham’s Descriptiye Ethnology, Vol. II, page 88. 
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this they may be just as good BucH^ists as the Butias, trho wbfl^ jdapRiig 
mysteries of that religion isetoih mtich'of their original Faganisn^ 

In morality the lepohas appear muoh saperior to the Butiaa/ Bdy«hdif‘ is not 
mentioned as one of their institutions, and a marriage ceremony is acknowledged. •: 

'Hiey do not many young, as they often hnd it difficult to make up the necessary 
sum demanded by the parents of the girl; but ^ xnai^ge is 
MamagcB. sometimes allowed to take place on credit, the girl remainiDg 

in her father’s house and her husband living with her there till he can pay or has earned 


the money which entitles him to take her home. 

Chastity in adult girls previous to marriage is hot very rigidly insisted on. 
The liopchas bury their dead as is the custom generally of the Budhists. 


Section 3.-^Thb Limbus and Kibantis. 

The next tribe in geographical order, proceeding west from the confines of Butan, 
are the Limbus. They are a branch of the peop^ called ^ Kiranti* or ‘ Kirati,’ and for 
the earliest notice of them we must refer to the Purans. 

The Kimtis, it is said, occupied the country to the east of * Bharata,’* and in the list 
of peoples further on we find them alongside the ‘ Barbaras,’ and aro told in the 
note that those latter are considered by all the authorities as borderers and foreigners and 
nations not Hindu. The Kirantis are still numerous in Hinajpur, which n^as part of the 
ancient Matsyadesh, all the inhabitants of which were considered as foreigners and 
hordemrsi They are as Limbus an important segment of the population of Sikhim, and as 
Kirantis of Nepal, but the people indicated do not themselTtJs afiect either of these 
designations, preferring, according to Mr. Hodgsonf, the names Khwombo, or Khombo, 
and Kirawa. Hr. Campbell^ says that the correct dcnoininatioii of the people is 
‘ekthilmba’; but the term Idmbu is generally used to indicate the whole population 
of the country between the Hudkusi and the Meehi. Mr. Hod^on defines the Kmint 
country thus;— 


} 


Khwombusn. 


Litubnan. 


Tribal affinities. 


1. Snnkoei to Likbu 

2. Likha to Aran 
8. Aran to Meebi, Singilcla) 

ridge ...1 

In regard to the afiinity of the trilies thus conjoined, he observes that they are, at all 

events, closely allied races, having essential community of customs 
and manners, and they all intermaiTy. Dr. Campbell also says 
that in the generic term Limbu are included the Kiratis, the Eakas (Hodgson, YaMat/,) 
and Rais, and that in appearance and habits they are all very much alike, and they 
intermarry, which amongst the Hill Tribes, as well as the people of the plains in India, 
is tlie great test of national connection. • 

The Kirantis are divided into Wallo Kir ant, or Hither Kirant, MAugh or Middle 
Kirant, and Pall o or Further Kirant, The Wallo include the Limbus and Yajehas. 
Their nurnWra, Mr. Hodgson thinks, do not now exce^ a quarter of a million, but they 

* Wilaon’* Translation of tbo Visbnn Purana. 
t Jonrnal, Asiatic Sociotj", Benjral, 185S, pA}fO 448. 

Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1840, page 685. 
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have a tiraditibn that they once iiumhered two and a half millions, The above appear to 
be geographical divisicms; they are also divided into seveml tribes. Dr. Campbell 
says, they are ranged under two great diviijioiis, called Hung and Eai; these are sub¬ 
divided into various tribes, each bearing the family name of Hung or Eai, aocording 
to which of the great divisions they belong, as Phedahung and Kembang Eai 

In describing the physical character of the Limbus, Dr. Campbell* starts by an. 

opinion that they belong to the great Mongolian family, hut 
though they hre much mixed up with the Lopohas, he evidently 
considers them as less Mongolian than that tribe. “ The Limbu is a little taller than 
the Lepcha, somewhat less fleshy, and more wiry in the limbs, as fair in complexion, and 
as beardless.' He is scarcely ever ruddy as the Lepchas are, his eyes are if any thing 
smaller, and placed more to the front than those of the Lepchas, and his nose, though 
somewhat smaller, is somewhat higher in the bridge than that of the Lepchas. He wears 
his hair long, but does not plait it into a tail, has no fancy for bead necklaces, wears 
a ‘kukri’t instead of the 'ban’, and wide trowsers and a jacket instead of the robe 
and long jacket of the LejMjbas. 

Mr. Hodgson has given a very minute description of three individuals of the tribe 
selected by him as typical; the traits as described are not Mongolian, and he sums up 
thus:—" iyil these men have a depth,of color and defect of bone and muscle assimilating 
them to the low land Turanians generally, and differencing them from the Highlanders, 
but espooially from the Palosen, the Qurung, the Sunwar, the Murmi, the Magar, and 
the Lepcha; and Bontawa” (one of them) “ has a head and a face carrying on the 
resemblance with the low land Turanians, which I believe to l)o so frequent amongst the 
Kirantis as to deserve to be called the rule, not the exception.” 

In regard to their language which he has carefully analyaod and described he says— 
“ The complex pronominalization of the Eiranti verb points to a 
Lingttwtu! affinities. special oonncction. witb the Munda (*. e., Kolarian) sub-division.” 

He also notes analogies of formation between the Kiranti and Draviriun languages. 

The Kirantis have a tradition that they had rulers live centuries ago* who were called 
Hang or Hwang. They have none now but village headmen, who 
are called * Pasung’, who collect the taxes and settle disputes. 

The Kirantis, like the Mundas of Chota Nagpur, tenaciously cling to the lands 
reclaimed by their ancestors. They appear to have in Nepal full 
proprietary rights in these tenures, called "Walikha. Each 
proprietor ‘ Thang-pung-hahgpa’ pays 4t Eupees per annum as land tax, and 1 Rupee 
in commutation for the corvee. 

They have ploughs, but from the nature of their cultivation on the slopes of hills 
seldom use them. “ Their general, almost exclusive^:, status is, 
Aru wid agriculture. howCver, agriculturists, their ptoduco maize, buckwheat, millet, 

dry rice, and cotton. They have no craftsmen.” In this, too, they resemble the Kols, 
who, even when most civilized, are dependent on other races for the commonest articles 
of domestie use fof raimeut and utensils. The Kirantis, however, spin, weave, and dye 
cloths for their own use, and make fermented and distilled liquors. 

• Journal. Aciatio Society, Bengal. 1840, page 6y« , . ^ 

t Curved knifo, Han? probably the long stroigbt sword of Tibet, Butan, Ac. 
j Hodgson. 


Traditiont. 


Proprietary rigkta. 
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Tlie Limbus or Kirantis, thoufii aubjeelied to tb© snoew 
cal priesthood on ooe ai^© 

Ealigion. of BudHst mouks Ott t^© ^0 

adhered to their primitive paganism. Mr^Modgson found the Klrhtttds 
God, and no reooghised orde® of priests. The Limbus, Mys l>r. 
tho existence of a Supreme God, who is |cai>Ued Sham Mungh, the God of 
and vorahip other deitaes named Mhang Mo, Takpaim, Mem-sung-mun^^^^ th© dwtroyer, 
Teba*sum, the God of wisdom, Mungol Mo, the preserver, and H©m>sung, the hou^ 
God. They do not huUd temples or make images of their gods, but profatiate tho^ 
sacrifices of animals, kfiling an animal in the mane of the God they vrish to prop^ate 
and eating it themselves, giving, as they observe, “the life to the God and thefiesh to themi 
selves.” The places set apart for sacrifices are marked by the erection of bamboo poles 
with rags attached. On these occasions, the persons employed as priests are rither 
Bijowasjpr Phedangkos; the former are mendicant friars, apparently of no paaticular race, 
who wander about in the garb of Budhist priests, Who by cunning and charlatemism 
inspire their votaries with considerable awe, but who are ready for a considearation to sing 
or dance for those in health, prescribe for those who ape sick, and cast the devil out of 
these who are vexed. One doctrine most important to themselves they have succeeded in 
propagating, i. e., that ill betides the man who sends a Bijowa dissatisfied from his door. 

The Phcdaugko is more exclusively the Limbu priest, and the office is sometimes 
hereditary, but in a large family one of the sons is generally told off for it, and he is 
declared to be specially called to the work of propitiation. The Kiranti priest is called 
Nakchong. It is his duty to propitiate the penatc and the manes of the ancestor of 
each family in his care by an annual worship constituting two festivals in the yeaPj the 
first celebrated after the harvest; and he attends at marrifl^es and deaths. 

They believe in all kinds of sorcery and witoh craft, and have exorcists. 

Amongst the Kirantis* births are not attended by any religious observances, but 
the Limbust call in the Phedangko, who examines the infant care¬ 
fully, sacrifices a fowl or kid, and ibvokcs for the young stranger 
the blessings of the G^s. The parents name the infant on the third day. 

The Limbus and Kirantis have to buy their wives; those who are too poor to pay 
in cash serve like Jacob in the father’s house till they have given 
an equivalent in labor. Tho men select for themselves. They 
employ friends to arrange price and preliminaries, sending by them on offering to the 
parents of two or three rupees to gain their eonsent. On the day fixed for the ceremony, 
the bride and bridegroom are seated side by side and the priest admonishes them, then 
he gives a hen info the hands of the hride and a cock to the man, and cuts off the 
cock’s hiead first and next the hen’s; their blood is allowed to mingle together and 
auguries as to the prospects of the liappy pair drawn from the form it assumes as ilr fioWs. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Kirautis are like those of the Mundas and Easias. 

They bum tlicir dead, selecting the summits of mountains tor 
the purpose, aud afterwards collect and bury the ashes,! oyer 
which they raise a square tomb of stone, about four feet liigh, placing an, upright stone 
on its summit. 


Birthfi. 


MarriaffeB. 


llcdgfloa. 


t Catti|>b«ll. 
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mstrlbuted 


of/the. :;# 

.defeea^;' 

of procwing.;,ian 'aeitb^'of 



®tidf Mve TOO wnt^n ^ own. Their language is described gotierally 

aa |ieaslng^ ear, boiing iibiel and palatal nkther tban nasal 
; ^ .and'gui?toral^'^ .;. \V,^ ^ 


Luiguago. 


"V 'Sise^N'.iii-^s^THK.-MnB 

The Murtais to be a ncttnadio and pastoral bmncb of the Butias. They 

are Mongolian m Bndbist in reiigipn, ^d speak a lai^ago wMolf appears 

to me to a diaieet of Bntaa. ®bey live in houses built of stone on monntam tops at 
an ©leiwtien of from 4 to Cl,000 feet. They are fonhd in all parts of Nepal from, the 
Gunduk river to and in smaller numbera in tbe Sikbim country. They are 

divided into i^eral f£M^ or elans. The ldurm4 like the Butias burn their dead. 


BsettoN 6..r--THB HAioos (GaaFBELL), o^ Hatasj ok Vatas. 

T do not know that any members of this tribe are at present located in any part 
of Ben^l, but arthere appear to be gO(^ grounds for aviating them with one or 
other of toe families of too aborigines of the Gangetie provinces, I wOl close with 
them my aoeount of the northern races. • 

The flayas* appear in Ne|^ as the fragment of a tribe of great antiquity with 
peculiar toaditions, language, and appearanoe, all tending to isolate 
OeogniphiMi pouvti^. from the people amongst whom they dwell, and to direct our 

attention to swarthy soutoerners. for thdr aMnities. 

They are now found “ tenanting too ^sin of the river Kosi between the confines 


iWitioiM. 


of tl^ great vall^ of Nepal Proper, and that point where the Kosi turns southwards 
to i£ue to toe plains”*—a single people diatanot from all their neighbours, they appear 
to be lUpidly diminishing in numbers. As they are represented as only forming a 
population of a few thousands, they will prolmbiy ere mimy years elapse cease to exist 
as a separate tribe. 

Mr. Hodgson tefis us that they have a tradition of a very remote time when they 
were a numerous and powerftil people. Doctor Campbellf gives as 
their tradition that they originally came from Lanka (Ceylon), 
having left that poiiUtry afilor the defeat Of their king Bawan by Earn Chandm^ but the 
Rakshaklng Bawan is still their hero and Godj they have no other; they remained a long 
time in the Dskhin# ” Whence they Journeyed on to Bemrounghur in the days of its gloiy, 
and that, lastly> but a Ipng time ago, they reached the hills, their present abode.** 

I have auggeSt^ that the aneitetors of the Bhuyas were the people who fprined the 
army of the ape gehorai Haauman, toe ally of Bam Chandra, in his famous operations 
Bawan.t it is ihteresting to find a remnant of the host that oppos^ liim and 


• There i* a i» Ooylon eallod VaidaH. 
t Journa}. Aaiatio Hdciety, Brandi. lSSa ?ugei) A^)«4S0> 
Journal. AjdaOe Society^ Bengal, Vdl. IA> for 1S40. 
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tiie tlkeoiy of 


however far-fetolied tliis tradition may appear, there is mneh to 
their southern origin. 

I have no Haya vocabulary to refer to, hut Mr. Hodgson in analyssihg the oonShE^uo- 
tion of the language, has noted many peculiarities common 
to it and the Sonthal, or Kol language, and this cooned^O takes 
them as far south as Ceylon, if not to Ceylon. 

In regard tp their physical characteristics, he deduces from the spechnent he 
. examined, that they are darker and of a less MongoHc caste of 

phjpuioai traits. countenance than the Lepohas. The sample that he considered 

most typical of the race was 5 feet 4| inches in height, moderately fleshy, and dark 
brown; vertical view of the head ohkt©, wider, and flat behind; greatest hrha4th 
between the ears, rising pyramidically from the zygomata to the crown of the head ; 
facial angle not had, the forehead retiring, and narrowing only slightly; the mouth not 
being porrect, nor the chin retiring hut pointed; oyes remote hut small, and the upper 
lids flaccid and somewhat down, curved at the inner canthus; nose pyramidal, not 
levelled between the eyes, nor the extremity much thickened, but the nares large and 
round; mouth large but well formed, with neatly shaped lips and vertical fine teeth. 

The above, as I understand it, would answer well for a description of an ordinaiy 
Singhbum Ho, but on the whole the Ho would probably bo handsomer. 

We have very little ioformation regarding the customs of the Hayas, but Doctor 
Campbell made good use of an opportunity he met with to witness their national dance, 
and thus ho describes it— 

“ The nautch was indeed a singular one and novel. About 80 males and as many 
females were drawn up in line as closely packed as possible, the 
first a man, the next a woman, and so. on alternately, not standing 
side by side, but back to belly, and all holding on to each other by throwing forward 
the hands and grasping the arms of the persons in front. The column thus formed, 
and preceded by half-a-dozen men beating drums and cymbals, and shouting in a 
barbarous dialect w'hat w^as said to be a metrical lament, moved slowly in a circle 
nodding and keeping time to the music. In this pastime and so dosoly packed that 
the circle of sixty individuals had the appearance of a machine with a row of heads 
and feet set in motion, did they revolve and mourn for an hour.” The mourning boing 
for the death of their hero Ilawan. 


Pooalior danoo. 


I should like verj much to have seen this dance. It may possess features peculiarly 
. its own, but judging from the description given, I am confident 

BewmWanoes with UMj Hos. 

that wherever these Hayas came from, they were taught 
at the same school as the Hos, and there may be something in the similarity of the 
names. I do not indeed tliink tliat the Ho youths and maidens mourn as they danoo, 
and they know nothing of Eaw'an or Lanka; but many an hour have I seen them 
revolve just as described by Doctor Campbell locking up as no soldiers ever looked 
up, keeping admirable time both in tSe movements of the feet and undulations of 
the liead to the monotonous heat of the drums. It is the dance of Hos and Sohthals, 
not of the Mundas, though they too have something mesewbling it, and it can be made 
to assume a mournful cadence, as the same stop and drum-beat is used «t their funeral 
dances. > 
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tsr‘?*acu'c;..,.. ■ >■■■■ TLisa: 

UlTlA. 


1 hsponx. 


1 Lmee. 

Kibawti 


Mmtiii. 

One 

»•» 

obi 

. ••• 

kit 


thit 

• •• 

ektai 

a». 

ghnk. 

Two 

• •• 

nyi 

»«a 

nyet 

•«a 

nyotwh 

••a 

Imsat 


g“i* 

Tbroo 


eunl 


sam 

. a a 

syura ah 

• a • 

sdinyA 

• a • 

sdtn. 

Four 

0*» 

ehi 

• ra 

pha li 

«.a 

Ksh 

«a. 

layA 

a.» 

!)li. 

Five 


gn& 


pha gnon 


gnAsh 


gnnjA 

• a* 

gnA. 

Six 


dbu 


tarok 

a#. 

tdk ah 

..a 

tdkyA 

«•• 

dbd. 

Seven 

««• 

ddn 


ha kyok 

» *a 

ud ah 

kr 

a • 

bbAgyA 

... 

nis. 

Eight 

A«« 

gy^ 


kakeu 

• a a 

yet ah 

... 

rdyA 

... 

prd. 

Nine 


gtt 

• •a 

ka kyot 


phAng ah 

a.. 

phAngyA 

... 

kdh. 

Ten 

• •• 

oha thnm 


kati 

•*a 

thi bong 

• a • 

kip 

... 

chfwai. 

Twenty 

... 

khfichik nyi eho, 

khakAt , 

..a 

ni bong 

... 



nhi slid. 

Fifty 

... 

khSphM&ngsdm 

kho-nyetaakati 

gnA gip 




lK>kal-ni-sbd*oU(i. 

Hundred 

• •• 

fcli^ gn& 

... 

kh& phA gnon 


thi bong gip 

... 



bokal goA. 

I 


gn& 


go 

*•» 

ingA 

• •a 

Auka 

•*• 

gnA. 

We 

a. 

gn& ch& 

* • > 

kayd kA 

• • 

anigd 

•a. 

aukiin 

*•* 

guAui. 

Thou 


cbhu 

a a a 

Imu 


'kheud 

••• 

kbaua 

»aa 

ai. 

You 


kh& oh& 

a.a 

hiyfi 

a-a a 

khenth’ 

»«• 

kltananiu 

«aa 

aim. 

He 

• •• 

khd 

a a a 

heu . 

%«• 

khdnd 

• a • 

moko 

••a 

the. 

They 

• • • 

khong 

a«o 

h6yd 

• »f 

khdudti 


moku cbi 

• •a 

tbdui. 

Of mo 

• a • 



.aa •■a 







Of thee 

aa. 



••• ••• 







Of you 

• •• 



..a •*• 







Of him 

... 

« aa 








t . 

Of them 


'a*a aa* 




• •• .«• 





Mine 


gn6 gi 

... 

kaseusa 

aaa ’ 

ingA in 

«a* 

ang ko 

... 

guA lA. 

Our 

... 

gui oh6gi 


kayfi pongsa 


anigen in 


ain ko 

aa. 

in nil. 

Thine 

• •• 

chh^ gi 

aaa 

hadosa 

• •a- 

kbeuo in 


am ko 

a • a 

ai lA. 

Your • 

... 

kheu chiigi 


bayfi ponsraa 

aaa 

khenib’ in 


Anino 

.a • 

an iiA. 

His 


kheu gi 


heusa 

«a- 

khunein 

... 

musd 

... 

tliA iA. 

Their 

... 

khong gi 

... 

hoyd pongsa 

• •• 

'khduchi in 

* a a 

myaacho, raoyo so 

thennu. 

Hand 

a.* 

l&ppa 


kuliuk 


hdktAphd 


ohdkdpbdma 

•«a 

yu. 

Foot 

• • a 

kanglep 

• a. 

diAngliok 

•aa 

LAugdapphd 

• • 

uklmixi 

•.a 

bale. 

Noao 

• « • 

• a«* 






. 



Eye 


luido 

a . . 

amik 

..a 

mik 

• •• 

mak 

• a a 

mi. 

hlouth 

• • « 

kh& 

... 

abdng 

a.a 

tndra 

... 

doll 

* a • 

sdng. 

Tooth 

• • a 

soh 

««* 

aphd 


hdbo 

... 

kaug 

aa* 

swA. 

Eiir 

a.. 

navo 


auyor 

... 

uekbo 

• a a 

nabA 

• a. 

nup6 

Hair 


kylt 

... 

achom 

... 

thAgf 


mod 

aa. 

kiA 

Hoad 

• •'« 

gdtoh 

*»a 

athiak 

••• 

thogdk 

... 

tAug 

a a « 

tbdbd 

Tongue 

... 



•.» 







Belly 

a.a 







••• ... 



Book 

aa. 



••a a a a 




. 



IiHin 


chyA 

• a. 

paujing 

. a • 

phonjd 

• aa 

phalAm 

... 

pbai. 

Hold 

••a 



aaa ««• 




• a. aWai 



Silver 

• a-a 







• aaa 



Go 


edng 

• t4V»- 

min 

t 

• •• 

bdgd 

.a« 

kliArA 

... 

nyfi, syd go. 

Eat 

I 

a«a 1 

sah 

m . . 

z^, thA 

.a a 

cb6 

aa • 

pbo 

• *• 

cbou. 

Sit 

I 

deu 

• aa 

gnan 

... 

yfing no 

... 

yfingA 

• a a 

tyd. 

Father 

1 

appfi. 

... 

abd 


amba 


bA 

... 

ApA. 


• Prom yodjfoou’s and C»mp>>«U'B VoeabuJarU*. Joarna), AaJatk Society of Itcnital, Vol. Tt VI, uid Vol. XXXV, port 11, aiiecial N". p p. 
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UKouftn. 

j UuTrA. 

Lsfcha. 

Lman. 

KibaKti., 


' ' ' 

Mothor 


• 

ai 

• a. 

amo 

jtmnia 


mfi 

*•» 

amnia. . 

JJrotlier 




’s • • ••• 






Sisti.T 

• •• 

••• 


••• • • • 

•• 





Nfiiu 


mi 

• « • 

maro, tngri 

yapmi, yembeoha 

man4 

•'« « 

nd. 

AVoioau 









• ••■A/** 

Wife 

... 

• •• «• 


■V. .«• 

«** 




A•.' 

<;:hild 


••• ••• 



..-w. 





Sun 










Dnnghtor 







'•«« •a • 


• *• • 

Hlavo 

... 








J 

«••••« ' 

('ultivator 









«• ••• ■ 

Shepherd 


. 


••••*» 





•«. ••• 

(Jnd 


• ae «*• 





«•! *•« 



Devil' 

• • • 

. 







• ••• 

Con»e 

... 

sy6 

... 

di 

phfirfi 

. .. 

bfinfi 

4 • e 

khou, jyangou. 

Beat 


. 


*••••» 





_ ... 4•* 

Stand 


16«g 


Itik, ding 

pfigfi 


yfiwfi IfiutA 

* 1 * 

rfib. 

Sim 

• • • 

uyim 

••• 

snehak 

nam 

**• 

nam 


dtni. 

Afuoa 

... ! dau 

• •• 

lav6 

lava 


14 dfma 


Ihfi nt. 

Star 

f 

k£ni 

«•* 

snl)6r 

klifiafiva 

*. * 

sangyen 


karcitia 

Kiro 

... 1 

mi 

• • 

ml ... 

mfi 

• • • 

ml 


mfi. 

Water 

... 1 

chhu 


one 

ohfi4 

« * . 

chkwfi 

• • 

kwi. 

House 

1 

khyim 

• «• 

M 

him 

. • • 

khfm 

«*• 

dhim. 

Horse 

••• 

t&h 


fin 

fin 


ghora 

••• 

ta. 

Cow 

• • 

gno (jtir. cattle] 

• •• 

bik 

bit 


pit 

• 4 ( 

mhfi. 

Dog 


khi 


kazen 

khifi 


kochfi 

••4 

nfingi. 

Cat 


pilli 

... 

alou 

rayfing 

... 

mypng 

... 

tawar. 

Cock 










Duck 










Ass 

• • « 






s«. 


•«...« 

Camel 







«•* ••• 



Bird 


bbyfi 


phfi 

b<i 


phongw4 


namy 

Die 




• «# •• 





.» • 

Give 


iiSng 

... 

bfi 

pirfing.nfi 

«•> 

pni 

. • • 

pin. 

Itnn 

... 

pfi» kyap 

... 

dcimg 

loktfi 

•• * 

Ifiyfi 


yfir. 

Up 

• •• 

■. 








Near 


thfi ni 

«*• 

athol ... 

nong dfiitg 


nekt4 

• ■ . 

jyat na. 

Who 

• «. 









And 

«• « 

dfi 

... 

14 

ang 

• •• 

ning 


yen, dea 

Ves 

... 

tup, in 

• • t 

uk, enk 

fik 

• •• 

augu 


ntniifi, yfi. 

Down 

... 



•«. .«• 




i 


Far 

... 

th& ring 


inaram •». 

mfinkhfi 

•• 

mfingsa 

••t 

tbfiring. 

What 

• •• 

kSng chi, kan 


shii 

thfi 

• •• 

df, dfi 

•• • 

ligi. 

But 


. 





«•••*« 



No 

... 

me tup, men 

... 

m4 nfi 

men, n4 

• *. 

mfing 

•«• 

anin. 

Before 










Behind 

. « 









If 

... 




* ••• •*» 


• ««•••• 


, ««. • 44 . 






(thfi fine 





Why 

... 

kdm b6 

... 

shd mat ... 

thfi iokma 


kfadinsfi 


tik. 






(thfi yamMkle 




Alus 


. ••••« 





• «f • 


4 » » 




























































































a ROUP IV. 

TIPPEEAH Am CHITTAGONG TRIBES. 


When I commenced writing this paper, I did so with the intention of confining 
myself to facts, leaving to others to deduce from them such evidence regarding the origin 
and afiiliation of races as they might assist in establishing. I am doing my best, however, 
to throw my tribes into groups when relationship appears obvious, and I cannot refrain 
from recording the conjectures in regard to more distant connections that occur to me, or 
that I meet in the writings of others as I go on. 

I have described the Gdros as occupying the most western portion of the long 
range of lulls which extend from Cape Negrais to the Brahmaputra. In connecting 
them with the Bodo or Kachan, I link them with all the tribes who form a chain of 
settlemfjnts in that range of hills, and I think it will be best to take up those links as 
M-ell as we can and so finish with the Eastern Erontier. 

Maiiior Fisher in his * Memoir of Sylhet, lUchdr, &c.,’ tells us that the people of 
Tipperah, or Tripura, are said to have the same origin as the KacMris, and the simi¬ 
larity of religion, customs, and appearance, makes this probable. It may he added that 
tlie Ilajas of both countries, Tipperah and Kachdr, haVe formally acknowledged the 
coimection. The Tipperah family are deseril>ed as a younger branch of the ancient 
i-oyai family, who, on the expulsion of the latter from Kdmrup, established themselves 
independently in the country which they formerly held as a province. 

Tim KacMris of the Brahmaputra valley had emerged from Ijarharism when they 
gave way in Kdmrfip, and had in a great measure dropiJed their paganism; but doubtless 
the outlying mombers of the family retained most of then* primitive customs. 

Fisher observes that among the superstitions common to both is the practice of 
performing sacrifice before a bamlioo planted in the ground. We have noticed some¬ 
thing like this as a Kachdri practice, and it lias been prominently brought forward as a 
solemn observance of the Gdros. 

The Brahmans have of course favored the femily with a different origin. The Edj- 
Mdla, an analysis of which is given by the Bevd. J. Long in the .Tournal of the Asiatic? 
Society of Bengal for 1850, tells us that the ancient name of Tripura was Kirat, 
from a person of that namoi meaning Vthe hunter’ of the lunar race, the brother 
of Furu. lie was succeeded by his son Tripura, who so worried his subjects, that tluy fled 
in a body to Hirumba (Kachdr); they returned votaries of Shiva who promised them 
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a mler by the widow of TfUoohun. The ^roioaise^ piinoe wae box^ hx diie ootffi8e.i Ho 
married the daughter, of Hirumba wh.0 is ahK) oaiUed'' 

KAmrdp. Thus ev^.rthe Brahmans support the thooiy the oc^ 

Kaciidris and Tipperahs. 

la a Survey Beport by Mr. H. J. Beyad% the foDowing desoripti 03 | ig off to 
Tripuras. Ho had previously, foHowixig a oommou p(raotioe, i^ken of them as 
but he found them to be different in many respeci^ from the Ktdds of the €%ittagOng 
jungl<», and says that the name by wMeh they are commonly known is Tipj^rahs. In 
physiognomy some of them are like th^ Munipdris, bat the greater part bear moi^ resem' 
l)lainoe to the BAsias, having strongly marked Mongolian features with iat faces and tluek 
lips. They are not shorter in stature than Bengalis and are far more musciilar and strongly 
made. Many of them have fair complesdons “ scarcely darker than a swarthy European.” 

The following note on Tripura is mdraoted fcom the General Beport df the Tipp«n?ah 
District, by J. E. Browne^ Esquire, Civil Sratrice, recently prmted :-~ 

“The Tipperabs, or inhabitants of the Tipperah MU ranges, are said by some 
to be colonists from MunipAr, from whidh place they were driven by a Burmese 
iji vasion. But there can be litUe doubt that the opinion of those who Assert them to 
have inhabited this part of the country from time immemorial, is equally well founded. 
Nothing is known about the ancient Mstory of these people, but tradition names as their 
first king Asango, who is said to be the ancestor of Trilochun mentioned in the MAha* 
bhArat as king of Tripura. . 

“ The religion now prevailing is a form of Hindu idolatry, but it is said that before 
the accession of Triloohmi, tibiey worshipped no idols but objects of nature, e. g,i trees, 
stones, animals. ‘ A trace of their old faith is to be found in their present practice of 
sticking a bamboo in the ground during one of their religious festivals and worAMp- 
pingit.” 

It is probable that the worsMp of the bamboo by the Tipperahs, Kachdris, GAros, 
has its origin in a feeling or sentiment kindred to tiiat which induces the ICols to wonsMp 
the BAl tree. The SAl tree had to be dispossessed in the one case, and the bamboo in 
the other, before ttie new settiers could derive any benefit from the soil. 

"The tribes of the Tipperabs are four in number,—the BAjbangsis, Nowatyahs, 
Jomalias, and Beyangas. The first is looked upon as bigldy respectable, whilst the last 
is held in very low estimation.” (? by Hindus and proselytes). 

’‘The priests of the first three tribes are called Tojaees, but the Beyangas have 
priests of tlieir own; cjelibaoy is not pmotised by them. 

"No religious ceremony is necessary for a marriage^ but only the consent of the 
parents. If the bridegroom can give a dower, the marriage take® place at once; but if 
he cannot, he must serve one year in his tather-in-law’s house. Early marriages are hot 
prevalent, and polygamy, though not objected to, is very rare.” 

“ Tipperabs eat flesh of every description ex<»pt beef, and, after the decease of a rela¬ 
tion, abstain from flesh foi* a week. Both men and women are very fond of dancing. 
They are, as a rule, truthful and simple-minded. No man is looked on as a person of 
any importance tfil he is married. , 

"Their mode of cultivation is of the same desultory kmd as we find practised by 
« the Kacharis, &o.” 
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TIPPKEAH KUKIS. MUGS. &C. 

very brief a^KWunt of tlie Tipperahs, but considering their proximity to tlie 
E^dds, and the fact that the Ktikis who migrated into Kaobdr came from tho TipperaU 
hills, we may infer that a more detailed account of the customs of the primitive Kpperalis 
would be a repetition of the information which Major Stewart has given us regarding 
theKdkis. 

That the Kdkis were known of old in Tripura is apparent from tho Bdj Mdla, as 
it represents Shiva fallmg in love with a Kiiki girl who was in consequence put to death 
by his shrew of a wife. In another place the Kdkis are represented as allies of the 
Edjd of Udaipur who invaded Tripura, but was defeated, and Udaipur became tho capital 
of Tripura. Again, the Ktlkis are brought forward as accusing the Tripum general 
llaja Ohachag of a design to make Tamul which ho had subjugated in the name of 
his master, an independent state. This general flourished in A, D. 1612. 

The Tipperaiis os worshippers of Shiva appear to have practised human sacrifice very 
extensively. It is said that till the reign of Sri Dharma, tho complement tms one 
thousand victims a year. Sri Dharma ruled tliat human sacrifices should only be offered 
trieimially, and at one time.* It can, I tUiuk, be demonstrated that the tribes most 
addicted to human sacrifices throughout Bengal were aborigines who had substituted 
a debased Hindu idolatry for the. purer paganism of their ancestors. 

It is remarkable that in the Trijium District and in Hill Tripura there are very few 
families of pure Aryan descent. There is a traditionf that the sons of Pandu travelling to 
the East sent Bhima, one of the brothers, across the Megna to view the land, but ho found 
the inhabitants so barbarous, that all thoughts of a settlement there were al)andoned. 

To the east and south-east oi the open country of the Chittagong District there is 
a tract of hill and forest about 140 miles from north to south, 
and about on an average 60 miles in breadth, known to tho 
revenue authorities! as the * kapds’ or Cotton Mehal. 

Wlien we took possession of Chittagong, wo found two Mug chieftains located in 
this tract who paid their revenue in cotton. The tribes subject to these chiefs arc called 
Jumcas, or Jumea Mugs. 

They ar(} in fact Mugs w’lio are called Jumcas from their aifocting the peculiar mode 
of cultivation called jhum, from a word, which, in the language of these people, means 
‘ to bum.* The jungle is cut and when dried burned, and the ashes are spread over and 
dug into the ground as manure. 

We thus come tt* the Mugs who form the hulk of the popnlatioii of Arakan, and 
are the aboriginal inhabitants of that province. 

The tradition of the Kiikis respecting their origm is, that they and the Mugs are 
the offspring of the same progenitor, § who had two sons by ditterent mothers, and th(^ 
Mags have the honor to lie descended from the first horn. Tliis tradition of their 
common origin receives mueh support from the similarity of tlie Mug and Kiiki 
languages, ” many words of which are the same, and their general resemblanoe is such 
that a Mug and Kdki can make thmnselvcs undersfiKsi by each other.” 

* 1 do not know if ho wok the iirat monarch eu to rcgnlnta them, bat at a cniupurativcly recent {>crii>d they wore tbu.s 
Uuiiied lu many parte of Bengal. , 

f Oeuora} Ihsport on Trjpum by J. F. Browne, Esquire, C. S. 

J Mr. IBckeVs Report on Wild Triboa of the Chittagong Frontier, 10th August 184.7. 

§ Asiatic Keaearok^i, Volume VII, page 1S4, 
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The population of Arakan was 
number are Mugs.. . 

The term ‘Mug’ is exclusively a foreign epithet unknown to%e 
selves; the Arakahese and Burmese arc of :^o same raoe, and have 
name of My am-ma, which is liowever a comparatively modem appellation 
tribes which conjointly form the nation. Ihe difference between the language 
hy the Bumieso and Aralmnese is mainly in pronundatibn. The written languages of 
both countries are for the most part alike. 

The Kdkis remain Pagans, their elder brethren have become Budhists$ hut the! 
connection between the two being established, we may expect to find amongst the Mugs 
vestiges of customs that will help us in afSliating them. 

“ In personal apiKjaranco* the Mugs resemble the Chinese; tho cheek bone is high 
and broad, the nose flat and tho eyes oblique. They are of a 
Pbysjcttitrajin and costume, colour. Though short, they are a well-made people, 

hardy, muscular, and athletic.” Hie liair both of men and women is generally very 
beautiful and of a glossy black; both sexes pride themselves on its fine quality. 
The females wear it parted in the middle and tied in a knot at the back of the head. 
The men wear a kind of turban of fine wliite cloth, wliioh they entwine with their 
hair. They wear no ornaments except in the ears, the lobe being largely perfomted for 
their reception, but the half smoked cigar is often carried in one of the holes. The dress 
of the women consists of a cloth tightly bound round the bosom and flouing to the feet, 
and a large outer dress thrown over the whole person and mching to the knees. The 
immarriod women wear a jacket, which is assumed by girls M'hen ina.n*iagcahle, and 
almudoned when they become wives; it is again adopted upon widowhood. The dress of 
the men is comiiosed of a cloth round the middle, and one thrown over the shoulders. 
Tlic bachelors amongst them live in a part of the village separate from the rest. 

The hut in which tlie Mugs reside is constructed of bamboo and is raised on piles 
several feet from the ground. The dwellings are easily and 
expeditiously erected, and assistance is always given hy the 
neighbours to the person engaged in the construction of one. The space between the 
earth and the floor is occupied by pigs and poultiy. 

In regard to animal food, there is nothing, from the rat to the elephant, wdiich does 
not suit the palate of the Mug. Boiled rice and fish is, however, 
their ordinaiy aliment. Both sexes. smoke tolmeco and chew 
tobacco and pdn. There is in most villages what is called a travellers’ home, where a 
stranger is 8m*o to meet with every care and attention. Is not tins the bachelors* hall ? 
It is generally so amongst tho tribes that have this institution, and they appear to be 
legion. 

Although somewhat slothful in disposition, they are very fond of hunting, and 
delight in manly exercises, such as uTestlhig and boxing, and a 
game peculiar to the country, called kilome* which is somewhat 
similar to huttle-dore and shuttlecock, only instead of the hands the feet are employed. 
They are very partial to boat-racing. 


Dwelling. 


Food. 


Manly cxerciiwg. 


* From Thovnton’8 Gft<etU'«r, artielo Arukan. Dr, Querson, Translation of Modical and Physical Sriooec, Voluihe II., 
Journal, Asiatic Sotirty, Bengal, for iSdl. Ditto, for 1S35, 
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LoBhais, 


is not xtegledled amcKQ^i Ihi^^ and ihete are lew p^ons to be found 
who «innot if^d. instmotion of ibe pbjt^m Jfi the 

duty di the Idlest 'vidio devotes several hours each day do the 
tiinotidnS of a school master, and receives the chfldieu of all, rich and poor altke^ 

A high range of hills called Hodu-ting, Mranidong, and Yomdong, forms a natural 
boiuidaiy between Chittagong and Arakan.* To the eastward of 
this boundary range, the Koladino river flows at a distance of 10 
to 16 miles, and here are a few villages, but for 60 miles higher up no other villages are 
met, the intcrmei^ate country being totally uninhabited. To the wejst of the boundary 
range reside the Islshai Kdltis, the Lushais, I suj^se, of Stewart, the tribe that drove into 
Kaohdr the four clans of Kdkis—^Thadon, Sliingson, Ohangson, and Lamgam, noticed above. 

The country to the east of the Ifoladine river from the mouth of the Sulla Klieony 
northwards is occupied by the independent Shondus. Of the latter, Sir A. Bogle, 
writing in 1847, states ^‘they are very powerful, and reside so far back as to be almost 
inaooe88ible.”t 

The Koladine (inner) circle includes within Its limits 2,65^ square miles. The popu¬ 
lation consists of Kheongthas, Mrons, Kumis, and Shendus. The Kheongthas live in 9 
villag()s intermixed with the Kumis. They number 713 souls. The Mrons occupy 12 
villages. They numlxjr 839 souls. lioth Kbeongtlias and Mrans are quiet, iuoflfensive 
jieoplo similar to ihe Jumea Mugs. Latham says, the Mrons are also called Kukheng, 
i. e., llukhaing,!}: but that is the name of the country, whence Arakan. 

Both ‘ Mru* and * Khoong’ arc used by the Arakaucse as generic terms for hUl tribes. 
The people who called themselves Mru are now a small tribe, numbering altogether 
in Arakan about 2,800 souls, § who have been gradually driven from the Koladine by the 
Kumis, and occupy the 'hills betv/een Arakan and Chittagong. The Arakanese annals 
mention this tribe as already in the country when the Myan-ma race entered it; and 
in the fourteentli century one of them was chosen King of Arakan, and they alludi? 
to the Mrons as of the same lineage as the Myan-ma, though the connection is now 
repudiated by the Arakanese, who call them * Tomig Mru,’ wild men. 

'rulukmi is a Kcongtha village of 80 houses. |j During the day the people live on 
land, but at night they occupy large substantial floating huts moved into the middle of 
the strtiam, lieing aiVaid of the secret and sudden attacks made by their wild neighbours. 
These villages appear to be all witliin the British pale and are preyed upon. Broni 
the variety of names given they are probably setjeders from the more savage and indepen¬ 
dent tribes who prey upon them. Beyond them the Kumis, the largest and most im- 
|M)rtant of the lull trib^ in Arakan, occupy the country on both bairks f>f the Koladine. 

do not acknowl(^e the authority of any Baja or paramount chief, but they 
have their owi village chiefs, and these chiefs form a, confederacy, to the orders t)f 
which as a body all are to somiJ extent subservient. They are divided into 27 dans, 
and the estimated number of the people is about 12,000. Of this tribe thewj are 

• Notes on Tribes of tbe Eastern Frontier, by J. H. CDom-J, Esq., Bevenue Sun’eyor of Arakan. .Tuuma], Asiatic Skwicty 
Ben^, of 18fl3. 

t Sdectioiis, Records of tbe Rengnl GovenimentnJIo. XI, page 05. 

J Vide Colonel Pbayre’s note on the riistor)' of the Bunuab race. Journal Asiatic Soci«t 5 ', Bengal, for IWU. 

^ Jonmab Asiatic Society, Bengal, So. I of 185S. Notes by Colonel Phayre and Mr. Hodgson. 

11 Notes by J. H. O’Donel, Enq. 
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tTRX) divisions, called by thmselves Kami ,and Kdmi, imd by ^e Ar^aneso j^wa 
Kitmi and Aphya JK^dmi; they are not considered the aborigines of the country 
they occupy. They have driven before them the Mrus, and are themselves pressed for¬ 
ward in a westerly and southerly direction by Khyengs and other powerful tribes.* * * § 

The more remote clans are called Shmidus ; they reside in the higher ranges distant 
from the river, and pay no revenue. It woidd appear, then, that the names Kunli and 
Shondu are sometimes applied to the same tribe, the more inaccessible qnd indepmdent 
being willed Shendus. "Hiey are called ‘ Poehs’ by the Munipdris, and in some maps 
are noted as wild Khyens: they call tbemselves Heuma. Altogether the nomenolature of 
these tribes is veiy puzzling. We have Mras and Mru Khyens, Khyens> Keoks, wild 
Kliengs, and very little information to enable us to assign to each its proper. ethnological 
position. The probability is they are all but different clans or triljes of the same race, 
like the Abors, Ndgds, &c. 

Tlie plundering expeditions of the tribest of the interior are chiefly to obtain slavcjs. 
Tlie village attiicked is surrounded at night and genemlly set on flit!, or a volley of 
muskets is fired into it. The inhabitants are seized as th(^ attempt to 08 caj)e from the 
burning houses. The males arc put to death, and the women and children carried away 
into slavery. In the distribution of the slaves and plunder, the leader receives a double 
sliare. For the release of a captive thus taken, a ransom of Rs. 200 is generally demanded. 

The Khyens occupy both banks of the Semru river from the Wah Kheong to the 
Khce Kheong; the low hills west of the Jagiirudony range, the valley of the Taroi 
Kheong,;and the low hills and plains witliin the Tandan Guaclirain, Prwanrhay and 
Dainboong circles. Tlie;^ are a quiet, inoffensive people, and number 3,304 souls. Thgse 
are within the pale, and pay revenue to the British Government. The males go 
almost naked. The females wear a dark blue$ cotton gown fastened at the neck and 
descending to the Imees. Their faces are tattooed to a most disfiguring extent, and they 
have a tradition tliat the practice was resorted to in order to conceal the natural bejiuty for 
wMch they were so renowned, that their maidens were carritxl off by the dominant race 
in lion of tribute. Figures of animals ara sometimes imprinted on their flesh as orna¬ 
ments. The operation is so painful, that the young girls are tied down when subjected 
to it, and their fatjes rc^main swollen for a fortnight from its eftects. 

The more remote Khyens are erratic in their habits, rarely remaining in the same 
place for more than two or three yeiirs. They move in large Iwdies, and when they have 
fixed on a suitable site for a new settlement, they build houses like those of the Mugs. 
In their nomadic habits and migrations they thus resemble the Kdkis. 

The Khyens of the higher ranges are indepondout: they declai'e that they at one time 
lived under a monarchical government in the plains of Pegu and Ava§, but their king 
was deposed by invaders, and retrwitiBg into the lulls they formed a eonfedoiacy of 
se|)aratc colonies, each under its own chief. They retained an hereditary priesthood, 
called passin, who officiate at weddings and funerals, are conservators of traditions, and 
exorcists in cases of sickness or seizure by devils or witches, 

* Note by Colonel rhayre, Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, No. 1, ^3, jjage IC. 

f Notes on Tribes of the Eastern Frontier by J. H. O’Douel, Esq., Berenuo fcnrveyor, Arakan 

J 'Other writers say black. 

§ Latham, Descriptive Ethnology, Vol, I., pi). 167*159. 
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KOOS AND KAENNS. 


One of ‘the objects of worship with the Khyens is a thick bushy tree beariug a small 
berry called sy ^yi. At certain seasons they hold festivals in honor of this tree, meeting 
under its branches and sacrificing to it, or eating in its name pigs and fowls. 

Wlien a tree is struck by lightning, they search for the missile or thunder-bolt, and 
any likely stone is accepted as such, made over to the Passin, and held sacred audsaorifioed 
to a^something given from heaven. 

They bury their dead^—the poor where most convenient; the bones of the wealthy 
must rest in a burial plao'e on one of two holy mountains, Keynngnatin* or Zehautouug« 

' A hut is constructed near the tombs in whidi people stay to drive away malignant spirits. 
The spot is marked by a log or post carved to represent the deceased, as with the Gai*os. 

All crimes against the cemmunity are punished by fine. Life must not be taken 
even for life. The penalty of not paying the fine is slavery. 

The Mru Khyens are mthin the pale on the Semru river. Tliey number 4,020 
souls, and pay revenue wliich they raise by rafting down bamljoos for sale.! One 
of their villages, Anungrtia, is a refuge for deformed, makned, and all sick persons, 
labouring under palsy, leprosy, or other incurable disease, t They are not alloncd to beg, 
and would on no acujount receive shelter in any other village. 

Near the sources of the Semru river another Mild tribe is met with, called by 
TicKoiw Mr. O’Donel Koo.§ They number, at 5 jier bouse, 14,483 souls. 

They have intercourse with the neighbouring Kumis of the 
Koladine ciwde, from whom they differ but little in their habits. On occasions of rejoicing 
they amuse themselves by dancing round a bull or Gayal tied down to a stake, and as 
tj^o dance continues, the animal is sloviiy dispatched by numboiiCss spear wounds aimed 
at every* iwt of his body. The blood is caught in bamboo cups, and men, women, and 
children drink it. Tlie Koos have the reputation of torturing 1| human victims in a 
similar manner; Imt on this poini; Mr. O’BonoI could obtain no satisfactory information. 
They apiiear to he the most savage of these eastern tribes. No carriers or interpreters 
could be found amtmgst the adjacent tribes who would proc(j(?d to their villages. Their 
chief food is Indian corn, aiid they are unac-quainted with the use of salt. 

In the same ranges t)f lulls to the south of the Khyejis, we come on the better known 
Karens. Latham tliinks that word for M'ord Khyen is Karen, 
Th(f Karens. probable. Mr. Mason tells us, it is a Burmese word 

signifying * aboriginal*. Wo are told that the Karens are sometimes calltri Ka-Khyens 
which is a name applied to the Singpbos, and the Karen language has noticeable Siugpho 
afiinities. This must bo accepted as my reason for noticing a tribe quite out of Bcngsil. 

It may be recM>lleoted that the Singpbos liatl a tradition of a form of worship' 
ptiror than the paganism tlicy adopted M^hen driven out of their paradise. So with 


• Proliably Mayong-Mntong. 

+ Notes on Eastern Prontjor Tribtss by J. M. O’Donel, E*q. 

J Here those who cannot work are assisted by tboir relatives. 

§ Notes by J. H. O’Donel, Esquire. Tliis is probably tins trilie nlJmled to by' Colonel Phayre as Kba. Mr. HtHlgson 
considers ^1 Ibese terms,—ns Kbyo for tbo KiSsias, Kbo or Kejo for Kninbojian tribes, Kliyen, Kakliyen for the Karens, 
and tins Khaa, Kho, or Ko, of the Kolmline,—to be closely allied. So also the Ka Khyen, or Kakoo, npplusl to the Singpbos. 
(S«o notes on the Indo-Chinese IJordereis.- Journal, Asiatic Sotdety, Dengnl, tor 185:i, p, 14-17, note.) 

(And see ante, Chapter ou the Singpbos.) 

II This resembles a eaeritlcial ccivnioivv oallt>d tho ‘Bhinda Purdb’ till recently practised in Dbulbbnm, in which 
the Santals and Bhnmk are said to hike csi'ctsial delight. 
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fOnouy IV.l 


the untutored Karen wo find a solid foundation of religious I»lief und«p an ineongruous 
rubble structure of roiy foolisli {)i 4 ^anisin, whioli Chnstian ICissiOnttrias found it to 
remove and on the original plinth to raise a atmotnre of pure religitm* DiFestad'Of tho 
paganism thoir old dootainia ‘it too identtbal irith that of the |£ose|i!a||,1|yo^ lo. he of 
spontaneous growidi'* Thaj heiieW iM the^ onoe posseiNBed boedee Of tifcsritasd 
religion firotn boolt mnstllwvie been the Old festab^t, ' v 

Of theh* Hew testiuiin^. M<»e the 

the AjneriOan hfj^slonjuriea nhoiri^ 1880 A, D.* thetHlf is not a trade «a’i^ of 

their trikditionB. Indeed their notions of iho flood aie 
TWitiwtt. indistinct, and the identity of their traditions and the Mdsttidal 

naarativo ends at the dispersion of mankind and (ijonfusion of tongues: the flnst they 
represent as having arisen from a want of love to each other and a lack of faith, in Ood; 
tlie latter as a natural result of the first. If tlieir traditions had carried them farther on 
in Bible history we might have regarded them as one of the * lost tribes.’ 

It is suggested that tbei*e have l)een Jews in China from time immemorial, the 
traditions of the Karens may have been received from them.* Ihis is corroborated by the 
fact tliat the Karens speak of the books from which they received instruction, os having 
been made of skin or parchment, and not many years ago some Missionaries in China 
obtained from a few JeviTsh faniilios at Khai-fung-fu several copies of the Peutateueb, the 
only jmrt of the Bible they possessed, beautifully written without points or marks for 
divisions, on white sheep skins. 

We can thus understand their calling the Supreme Being Ywah (.lehovah), and their 
having pnwerved even tlio names of our first parents in the wowls E-u and Tha.ni|i. 
Tha-nai, or Tennni, is one of the words for mankind amongst the Hill Miris and Bophlas. 
They arc represented as having transgressed the commands of God al the instigation 
t>f thi' dragon and eaten of the W'hite fruit which the dragon beguilingly told them was 
the swtMjtost of all, but enviously kept from them, as eating it would make them divim*. 

•We can imagine th(*ir having thus aeipiiml and preserved such fragments of oral 
instruction from Ibe inspired writing.s, but lam sci'ptical on the point of tlioir having, as is 
allegi'd, also retained a lino of inspirc‘d prophels, and surely inspiration alone could have 
I>r(‘dietc<l to a race supposed to liavt* come from Central Asia, before they had yei seen the 
sea, that white men would come to tliem in ships who would restore to tln'm th<‘ hook 
w ilh the words of the eternal God. I have the same faith in the genuineness of this as a 
prediction that I have in the genuineness of the Gdro and Abor tradition of the origin of 


the Englisbt. 

The following notice t)f the Karen polity and i>agamsm I take from Dr. Lailiam who 
<piotes Mr. Qrosse. 

Tlieir government^: is patriarchal, but besides the eld(n*s, two cla.sses of men exercise 
eonsidPTable influence, the Bukho and the Wi. The former is 
a priest, an ad<>pt at the conduct of ceremonials, somewhat of a 


< JoM'nimwit! I’lk'iihi. 


* Nottis of the Earm hy F. Momn. 

t The wciiptural tcddiiionR are Ibuiul rhiofly amongst the Sgan Karcne. All the trileit have traditionit of Qo4 baviiig 
mice daelt oiuoiigst them; but in n*gard 1« creation many have wandered away from the old tradition into childwh mytlw. 
mime evidi ntly tinted with TliivliiiRni, and Rome that appear to have been originated eiice th<‘y carao in contaci with the white 
nun ; ride .lonnml, Aaiatlc Society, Bengal, Volume Ul, pagi’R 17C-19<i, &e. 

J iMtliaiuB n.s'. Ethnologj, Vol. I 
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laft^ioian and a little or a physiciaii. lllio latter is a prophet car oracle, bat he only 

him into ^Uepsy or into a state Of quasi involuntary 
foaming We bcsfore in the li^hiri Ojhai aM 01^ see it 

^ Ibiur^ am oe^ iSlolahy tsp 






'M:. 


■-M" 

fW-- 

'iiim ihto- M 

dc^tb^ihito. Soihe lias thiia sephrio^^ 
from the body which on earth and beoome nusohievous spirits. 

Some go to hades, some (thence to heayeii. But besides this nltet ego that 


each man possesses, bad passions, reckless 


9, have each their Kelah, and a 


BeliSion. 


man ails, or appears according to the La m the kind that seizes him. The moral 
principle or soul is called * Thah’; when we do good, or whrai we do evU, it is the Thah 
that does it. 

The head is the abode of a deity called Tk> (eonseienoe ?); so long as he keeps his 
seat, no Kelah (crvil propensiiy ?) can do any mischief. 

The God Phi-pho presides in a sort of purgatory, called 
cootay. Hiose who die ordinarily go to hird. If the shades are good, and please him, 
they are passed on to heaven; if they fail to give satisfaction, they are sent to ‘ Lerah’, 
heU. 

But some mortals, as the Burmese generally, arc so wicked, that they do not go to 
Phi. They beoome goblins, * Kephoo*, «&c., and wander about feeding on the Keiahs (evil 
pibpensities ?) of men.f * 

In the Mukhas the parents and ancestors of tlie Elarens are worshipped with offerings. 
Tlicy are regarded, as the creators of the present generation, and they preside over 
marriages and births, t 

The * Wi’ lias the power of reviving the dead or dying, but he must first catch the 
spirit of some person alive and divert it to the dead one. The person thus roh1’)ed sinks 
into death, but he is revived by a similar process, and so the Wi may continue the 
operation ad infinitum. 

One very benevolent deity, called Phibi-Ya, sits on a lonely stump and watches the 
corn-fields, and it is due to her kind care that the com ripens and the granaries are filled. 

Under the denomination Karen are included several tribes speaking different dialects 
of the same language. The Sgans arc the most numerous; they 
are found from Mergui in latitude 12°N. to Prome and Toungoo 
in nearly latitude 19®. § Beyond the Toimgoo southern boundary, they call themselves 
Man-ne-pgha, and on crossing Mitnam creek Paki. 

The Pwos are found ac^attered in the same region as the Sgans to a short distance 
above Sitang. They, have generally adopted Budhisra. The Sgans call this clan Pwos, 
hut they call themselves Sho, and they arc distinguished by wearing embroidered 
tunics. 


other Tribe*. 


'* Revd. 3. Mneon, Jmirnal, Aeiaiic Society, Bcnf;al, Vol. .94, p. SfK), t Tjatham. J iManott. 

§ Notw on the Karen lanf^uage, dw., by the Revd. F, Mason, .lonrnal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1858, p. 131, 

2 £ 
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Distinotion by dbw is coitmaon to otl^er Earn M 
one would suppose, so called from tbe coloir of* thdr skins ; 

color of tlieir breeches. wild Karens have red ladiating lines on the seats of the 
same garment, but this appears to be a oompmmise on the (ath<Miox Is to 

have the radmting Hues tattooed on their btlfcks. 

The Bghai Karens are ihund in Pegu, sodth oit Toungoo. The^ eastern boihidary is 
the Salween. Hiey are greats savages than the other Karens, robbers and Mdnafkpecs by 
profession. 

The Sgans, Pwo8> and Bghais are the principal Karen tribes, but ihere are or 
three smaller ones, the Hopgba, the Toungthus (which signides ‘ southern mountainem;’ 
they eaU themselves Pa-an), and a tribe called Tari, who shave their heads leaving a 
of hair on each temple. ^ ^ 

1 have no description of the personal appeaaramce of the Karens. It would appear 
from incidental references that thdr features are more regular or more Caxtcasian than 
those of the tribes around them ; but the best authority, Colonel Phayre, upholds that 
their national physiognomy is essentially Indo«phineae, and their ^eoch connects them 
with the same fkn^y. 

Their tradition regarding thdr migrations is thus ^ven by the Rovd. Mr. Mason• 

“ Those cities of our jungles wore in ruins when We came here. Tills country is not 
our own. Wo came from the north, where we Wore independent 
®r®aitioMQfinigrationfc Burmese, the Siamese, and the Tajaings, who now rule 

over IB. There we had a city and a counlay of our own ^led Toungoo. All the 
Karens of Siam, Burmali, and Pegu, <»me originally from that region: their traditions 
carry them back far beyond Toungoo. There they had settled, but their auoestors 
had crossed the river of running sand in coming there. That was a fearful trackless 
region where the sands rolled before the winds like the waves of the sea, but they were 
supematurally led through it.” 

Mr. Mason adds,—** To what this river or waters of running sand referred was quite 
an enigma f-o me for several years, rill I met with the journal of the Chinese Budhist 
pilgrim, Pa Hian, who came from China to India in the ^ly part of the filth century 
of the Christian ora. He thus designates the groat desert between China and Tibet, The 
governor of the town of sands, he says, furnished his party with the neceasary means of 
crossing the river of sand. There ore evil spirits in thw river of sand, he continues, and 
such scorching winds, that who eneouutereth them dies and noneoscape; neither birds are 
seen in the air, nor quadrupeds on the ground. On every side, as lar as the eye can reach, 
if you seek for the proper place to cross, there is no other marks to distinguish it tlian the 
skeletons of those who have perished there; these alone seem to indicate the route.” 

Of these traditional migrations, Colonel Phayre says, “Buch trilies, as the Burmese, 
the Karens, and tlie Mon (Talaings), would readily find their way from Central Asia by the 
course of the rivers Salween and Meenam towards the south; some would be led westerly, 
and so gain the valley of the Irawaddy in the upper course of tliat river. This the 
Talaings and Burmese probably did at an cariy period, whilst the Karons kept for agesjfco 
the mountain bordering east and west of the Salween'pnd Meenam rivOTS, and only 
lately came into the Irawaddy valley and along the mountains liordoring on the seacoost, 
as far as 12° northern latitude. 
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*Fhe Talungfl. 


I have* * * § iiita^uce(l t}io KiB!e»s Jato tMs work, tliougk they are not in Bengal, in 
oonsequeace of th^ evident connection with some of the Asdm 
races* I mn«t notiee one more trilw) for a similar reatson. A people 
ctf no smidl importanoer the of Pegu, who, we are infoiroed, jspeak a 

language quite distinct from the Indo-Chinese tongues of the adjoining tribes, but which 
strongly resemblcffl the MiSnda of pto language of Singhbhum and Ohdtid Ndgpdr. 
Mr. J. E. IiOgan, quoted by Colonel Hiayre, in Ins paper on the history of the Boimah 
race,* considers the radical identity of the relative pronouns, definitives, and numerals of 
the Kol with those ctf Ihe Mon-Anam group ns established. Both groujis in their glossarial 
basis are branches Of one fonnation, much more akin to TilKitan Burman than to Bravidian. 

t 

There appear to be good grounds for inferring that the ancestors of the Talaings or 
,Mon people were amongst the earliest settlors in the Burmese Provinces, and they may 
be regarded as the aborigines of Pegu; but whether they came from the north or the 
south, is still, I think, an open question. 

Following the rivers that had been their guides from the snows they may have 
pressed on to the seaboard, other hordes wmiug after them and filling up the most 
advantageous positions in their rear. They could extend only by crossing the sea to 
India; hut Mr. Loganf considers it more prolmhle that they followed the course of 
the Brahmaputra, as ” the relation of the Mon-Anam to the Vindhyan dialects shows 
that the Dravidion fraits of the former were wholly or chiefly acquired in Bengal.” 

The Asomeso to this day call the Burmese Mon or Mdn, and the country Mdn-desh. 
The Chinese call them Mien. . 

Is there any connection between this word Mon and the Mdnda,$ as the Chfitid 
NAgpdr branch of the Eols call themselves ? .Wc generally find 
oMummM of the name ustjd by one of these primitive tribes to indicsite 

themselves is their word lor * man*. In the specimen of languages 
of Southern Africa given in Pritchard's Natural History of Man, we find the following;— 

l>«is(;oa Iky. Mozambique. Sunli. Niko. Kamba. Pokorao. Num. Koiij^o. 

Mottki. Memtu. Mtu. Mutu. Mtindu M4i>-lu. Munda, JUTooNkw. 


In the language of the Fyi islanders the word for sun is identical with *tho word 
used by the Munda^, mz.» * singa.* 

Mr. Logan notices that in the dialect of the Binnua and Simang people in Province 
Wellesley and Prince of Wales Island, the pronouns used have the peculiar forms that 
were current amongst the Himalaia people which predominated in tko Gangetic 
basin and its confines before the Arians advanced. The pronouns and many other 
common vocables are still used by the Kols or SanUl tribes on the Ganges, the 
Kgi or K^ia on the Brahmaputra basin, the Palaong, and the Mon, or Peguans, on the 
Imwaddy, the Kambojans on the Mekong, and the Anamese on the Tonguin. That a 
Mon colony flourished on the M&nda down to a period long subsequent to the intrusion 
of the Arians into India, is eridonced by rocky inscriptions in characters similar to the 
ancient Mon which ai*e found in Province Wellesley and on Bukit M{mani.§ 


• JoumiJ. A«iatte Sotjfty, Bei»gal, No. 1, for 1864, page 28, note. 

t Jontiia], Indkn Arahipekgo, paitigrwhH 167 and i5l>. See note, pam. 24, to Fluiyre, on the Hiatory of the Bariuah 
Ibtce. • 

^ Munda i» gonendiy aaid to be derived from the Sanskrit word signtlymg ' n bead.’ 

§ Nofo on liaces in Prince of Wales leknd and Pnivinw Wellesley by Mr. Logan, forwarded bi the aovornineut of the 
Straits iikttlenumta, iu a letter from Colmiel W. Man, dftted October 12Ui, 18GG. 
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VOCABtJLAEY TO GEOUP IV.* 


ErroMSH. 

Brawcea, Mwo 

OB MVAIVltX.* 

KnTinre on Sitov. 

Kaw. 

Kdatt. 

HBd, 

Ban KAmir. 

One 


tifc 

nh&t 

aa* 

hfi- 


lid 

vaa 

loung 

a#. 

ta. 

Two 


nliit 

pan>nhf 

«•• 

nf 


nhd 

aaa 

prd 

aaa 


Three 


thon ... 

tbdm 

aaa 

knrtdn 

• aa 

tdm 

• a* 

shdr 

•aa* 

thaiu 

Four 

• •• 

16 

Ihi 

aaa 

nia-U 


pB-ld 

•a* 

ta-lf 

a . a 

haie. 

Five 

• I a 

hgi 

nghan 

• A. 

pfing-ng& 

•aa 

pdn 

• * a 

ta-ngd 

"a a. 

ttya. ■■ 

Six 


khyonk 

eatik 

a«« 

ta-d 


ta-rd 

*•* 

ta-rd 

• a. 

iheutho. 

Seven 


khun<uhit ... 

«’hd 

• a* 

anrf 

a * • 

i!i{u.rd 

• « * 

ra-nhlt 

... 

;^tdienthote. 

Eight 

••• 

ahyit ... 

edt 

• a • 

kayd 

• a* 

ta-yd 

••* 

riydt 


Iwietho. 

Kine 


ko ... 

ko 

aa* 

ta-fco’ 

a *• 

ta>kau 

*•• 

ta-kd 

*** 

Iwietbnta. 

Ten 

. ••• 

e’hai ... 

ha 

aa* 

hiMuih 

a»* 

hau 

**• 

hd 

•aa 

iaahe. 

Twenty 


nhiWhai ... 

kfir 

• aa 

kdmih 

aa* 

a-piini'id 

••• 

'pi-ra-ml 

• aa 

neahe. 

Fifty 

• • • 

ngde hai ... 

nffhan^tfp 

aaa 

kd-i-p&ng-ngd 

aa* 

wf-|>d-r( 

*•* 



nyaahia. 

Hundred... 

tayi 

kla^it 


te-rd 

aa* 

ehdm ark-ri 

•aa 

• a *•« 


teyay. 

I 


ngd 

kyi 

aaa 

kd-i 

•a* 

kdi 

aa. 



va. 

Wft 


ngd^lo ... 

kin-n( 

• •• 

ka-elil 

• • • 

k&'i.no 

a*. 

•a* *•• 


pay. 

Thon 


monornen ... 

n&ng 

aa* 

ndn 


natig 

••• 



na. 

Yon 

• •• 

mnndo ... 

ndng-ni 

aaa 

ndn^erhi 

• a • 

ndng dki no 

**• 

••••a* 


thio. 

He 


tild ... 

ni 

•aa 

Ita-nd-i 


hd 

• •a 

•••.a* 


a. 

They 


OiIlkIo ... 

ni-di or ni-U 

• aa 

hdn-na orliarni-cW 

a*a 04* 




•a* «a« 

Of mo 









• • •• a 



Of tw 









••• ••• 


«*«■*•* 

Of ye 


■ ••a*• . 

' 









Of him 


••••as 







... 



Mine 

aw 

ng&i 

ki-ko 

•a* 

kd-tnn 

... 

•a* *•* 




va. 

Our 

*** 

ngfidoi 

ki-ni-ko 

•a. 

kfi^5hi-un 

• a* 

•«.••• 




pay* 

Thine 


raeni 

ndng'ko 

aaa 

ndn.nn 

• aa 



••• 


na. 

Your 

aaa 

mnndoi ... 

ndng ni ko 

• a# 

ndn-ohi'un 

••a 

*•* *•* 




ihie. 

Hie. 


tddi 

ni-ko 

• a* 

hii-nd>i'nn 

•*a 

a ■ a 




& 

Their 


tAd doi 

nf-dl-ko 

• a* 

ha-ni^shi-un 

* ♦ . 



... a. 


a. 

Hand 


let ... 

kiith 

• a* 

a-kd 

a a * 

kn 

••• 

rfit 

*** 

««. 

Foot 


khyS 

ka-ko 

• a 

a-kho 

•a. 

khou 

•a* 

khouk 


kha. 

Nose 

**• 

NA kauftg ... 

aaa •a a 




**• • . . 


• ••* 



Eye 


myotei ... 

mf-d-i 

• a# 

a-mi 

aaa 

md 

*•* 

min 

a*. 

may. 

Mouth 


nhnp M. 

hak.kan 

•a* 

a-ma-kd 

aa • 

li'bonng 

• a* 

nanr 

**• 

• *«aa* 

Tooth 


tAw& 

kadian 

• a* 

a*fhA 

•a* 

ho 

**• 

ydn 

■i- 

• a* 

khn-kho. 

Ear 


n& ... 

ka-nhau 

•a* 

a.ga-nd 

a • * 

ka-no 

••* 

pa-rdm 

*•* 

kha-lay. 

Hair 

•«* 

(fhabon ... 

lu-sfim 

aa* 

a.n’hdm 

aa* 

R’lidm 


e'hdm 

•a* 

kho-lya. 

Head 


ghoung 

Id 

••• 

a.ld 

a*. 

a-ld 

•*• 

Id 

a* . 

hoo-krau., 

Tongue 

aa« 






• •• ••• 





Belly 


tOOOH ..., 

•aa eta 









Back 


k),o 







••• ••• 



Iron 


tdftn ... 

thf 


«*hem 

a*. 

ta-mbd 


loung-hd 

• a* 

hto-fatay 

Gold 


thwi ... 

ae* ••• 




•**••• 




• «* *•• 

Silver 


ngtei 










Go 


tAwd 

tflit 

aaa 

la 

**• 

Id 

*■ . 

•aa ••• 


sycti. 

Eat 


8& ... 

6 

— 

ted 

• a . 

ted \ 

• a* 

a••••• 
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rooABPtAsiBg.] VOCABULARY TO OBOUP IV. 121 


EnoniB. 

BraMeaB, Mco 
oa Mvaitiii.* 

KntBNO o» Skoo. 

Kami. 

Kdia. 

Mxd. 

Rxo KaObm. 

Sit 

thiting 

• «« 

ngdnge 


ka*nd 


tat 

••• 

• •• ••• 


o-nyn. 

Father 

phW 

•a« 

pan 

• •• 



nm-po 

••• 

pA 


phay. 

Mother 

arm! 

•»« 

nd 

*«• 

Utt-U'*! 

... 

am^ud 

••• 

a^-d 

••• 

UlCU. 

Brother 

ako ngee 










*44 .*4 

Siator 

uma numa 











Man 

Id 


kldng 


ka-iul 

... 

ku.juoi 

•f • 

mrd 

... 

proy-ko-ya. 

Woman 

memgma 








•4* ••• 


• 4.44 

Wife 









•• 



Child 











••• 1 4* 

Son ••• 

ehagau hya ... 



••• 




• *. « • a 


• •4 •! 

Daughter ... 

chum me 

• •• 





•••*«< 


-. - 


*•4 • 

Stave ••• 









•••• 



Cultivator ... 



. 




•• .itV 





Shepherd ... 



• (t •• 









God ••• 

phura 










4*4 

Devil ... 

not pik ta 

• « 









*44 

Como ... 

Id, youfc 


lo 


va 

• •• 

you 


< ••• 


my, Ha. 

Beat (strike)... 

ydik, pok 


ulO-ld 

• t • 

ma-ld 

■y 

••• 

pii-klina..omt]inm 

. 


mu. 

Stand ... 

thil, mAt 

••• 

tun.o 


kordo 

• •• 

4iig4liou 

... 

••• ••• 


so-btan. 

Sun ... 

nd 

••• 

ko-nhi 


ha'-uf 

... 

ko-ni 

•t 

tannin 

... 

la-moo. 

Moon 

Id 

••• 

khbui 


Id 

«•« 

Idu 

•»* 

pd-U 

... 

,Iay. 

StftT 

kvtti 

••• 

&6rnh& 

* • . 

A.8'hl 


ko's! 


ki-mk 

... 

sLay. 

Fire ... 

mi 

• •• 

mi 


md-i 

... 

mbd-i 


md-( 


me. 

Water 


... 

tu-i 


tdd 


td'l 


td-i 

... 

htyo. 

Ilouse 

oing 

••• 

ini 


(n 

»44 

dm 


kill 

• 44 

Ma 

Horse ... 

myin 

a*« 

s’hd 

• •• 

ta-plid 

• ■ • 

kouug-ngd 

• a. 

ko-iu-»gd 

• 4 * 

ta-tlie. 

Cow 

Dui , 

*•* 

sliarh 


kha-bo-i 

• •• 

si-rd 

... 

tei-yd 

... 

{>opu. 

Oock ••• 









. 



Dnck ... 





• «• •• 




. 



Ass ... 





«*• 







Camel 









. 



Bird 

ngtiet 

... 

hau 

... 

karvii or tu-vfi 

• •• 

la-wu 

... 

t«-Wll 

... 

btu. 

To die ... 

tee do 

■a* 










To give ... 

p6 



m 

na^pu 

• •• 

jwi 

... 



dye. 

Iluu 

pyd 

• •• 


■ 

a-whi 


lei 

.. 



kyTwa 

TTp (above) ... 

apomhd 

••• 

ada-tna-ka 

••• 

a-kuuug.bd 


i-klun 

... 



klan-khoo. 

Near 

111 


tvshyo.i'o-yan 

•• 

tifii 

• •• 

ki-sd 


• •« • 


phoo. 

Wlio 

bhd thn 


Idf am 






4 



And 

ligoung 

a*. 



• • • 






van. 

Yes 

hokhd 

• • • 

a-M 

*• • 

ta-ko-ka 

*»« 

i4n 

... 

• •• ••• 


on, mo-ban. 

Down (Itelow) 

inik mhd 

4 t« 

dd-kau 


ting-bii 


i-klot 

... 



liiau-Iay. 

Far 

w6 


tAu4 a-iliau a^me 

klidn-ld 

• •• 

pi-16'pA-i 

... 



ye. 

What 

bhd 

••• 

i-nf-hAm 

••• 





••• 



But ... 









4 • * 



No 

raahok 

• •• 

hi-a , 

••• 

niv-a-ka 

• •• 

ua -0 

... 

*• 


ta 

Before ... 

••••** 


• 

muje 




••• •* 





Bohind 



• •• 






V *..•4. 


4 4. *4. 

Why 

bhd pjmlo 


f-ua*to4ia 


ta-n-8d>ne 

• •• 

•• • 


«•« •* 


Bay-tie-te. 

If 



**«4«» 




•• » 




••4 *** 




















__ .. _ 

_ . 

. .. , 


































































































GROUP V. 


HINDUISED AB^ORIGINBS AND BROKEN TRIBES. 


Section 1.—PiiiLiMiNARY Eemarks. 

We are told in the Purans that the inhahitanis of the Vindhya mountains are tlie 
deseendants of‘Nisljitda,’ sprung or 1 x)m from the thigh of King Vena.* They are 
deseribed as being of the colour of charcoal or as black as a crow, and ha\ing flattened 
faces; and they are innately and hopelessly vicious, because NishMa was so organized, or 
his birth was so arranged, that he Iwre'away from the body of Vena all the sins for which 
that monarch had previously been notorious, and bt^ueathed tliem to his ofispring, leaving 
liis majesty free from all taint and ready for heaven. 

Wo have in this and many similar legends indications that in the most remote times 
there was in Central India, an intensely dark race, and though the classification might 
lx? deemfHl unscientific and indefinite, I do not think we should bo wrong in fact, 
if we were still to speak of their descendants as the swarthy aborigines, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the people of Mongolian origin, who still retain their brown or tawny hues. 

I do not wish to ignore the fact tliat a tropical sun and noxious climate have 
a powerful influence on the colour of the skin; but it is also true tliat under Similar 
circumstances of climate and situation certain races of the early settlers rctoin a 
comparatively fair complexion, whilst others in the same position are almost black. 
When we find, as we often do, in particular tribes a gi*eat variety of complexion, it is 
generally under circumstances that on other accounts load us to infer a mixture of races; 
hut when we find one people nearly always yellow or tawny who have lived for ages 
in the same climate with another people who are nearly always black, we cannot suppose 
tliat climate is the only, influence at work. AfiHiating the blacks on Nishdda if it pleases 
us to do 80, we look to some other origin for tho tawnies. 

In ascribing fanciful origins to the aborigines, the Aryans to a eertaiu extent 
admitted them into their own families as bastard relatives of their own and of their gods. 
There is, says Menu, no fifth class from w^bich impure tribes could have been kim. 

• Vena wan an iiicorriitiblc heretic, perhaps some groat potentalo amongst tho aborigines who would not he converted, 

but he ia represeukd m ignoring all the heavenly host and ordering that he alone 
^wlllio^ adored; The sages ami Eisliis gaining nothing hy their exjiostnlatious. 

slew him. The country was without li ruler, as he had loft no progeny. The iliitu's 
rubbed the thigh of the dead kigg, and froi^ it there sprung “ a man like a charred log witli flattened face, and very short, 
Tlioy said to him ^‘nish&da," sit down; so he was caUod Nishfidn, end from him are descendod the NishMaa of tho Viiulhymi 
Mountains, notorious for tlieir wicked deeds. By this means tho sin of King Vena was expelled. Tljey then rubbed his 
right hand and lus glorious immaeulato son Prithu was preduued, and Vena, delivered from hell, ascended to heaven. 
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DALT0N.-ETfIN01<0aY OP BEKOAt. 


{‘Owiiw Vi 


Aw-ordiniof to the theoiy of the origin of the castes givei in ihe j 



i)hdrat,* Bmhniaiip were k>m white, Kshetryas red, Vaasyas a» 

Brahmans, however, lost their colour by irregularities; those wlio heoame hlap^ were ad- 
clichHl U> lying and ooretomness l , ThR im|)iure races according to thisldieb^ % 

admixture, of castes. The same authority says, ** the Nishddas are the ofifring c# a Sudra 
woman by aBiahman; a Chandaia, * lowest of men,* from a Sudm father and a TaSsya 
female, or a Kshetrya and a Brahmani. They became Mlechohasljy abandonment of 
projwr rites.” In all probability, when Menu wrote, great masses of the aborigines had 
iHxsome, as we still;dnd theni, converts to Hinduism; but as the Brahmanioal doctrines 
required that a man should bo bom in the faith, it became necessary to give the proselytes 
new pedigrees. 

The Sudras are not, as a nile, a swarthy race. The dark Hindus may have become 
dark from climate or from admixture with the swarthy aborigine®, or both; but, as a rule, 
all Hindus properly classed as Sudras show both in feature and colour an unquestionable 
Aryan descent, though from exiwsure and the rougher nature of their avocations they 
imiy generally appear to Iw? darker and coarser than the so-called twice bom classes. 
When wo find them, as in the Jungle Mal^dls, in juxtaposition with the dark aborigines, 
the difference is distinguishable at a glance. 

But the allusions to the Mlechchas and Basyus in the early Sanskrit literature, de¬ 
note that wlulst there were amongst the earlier colonists people who had made some 
advance in civilkation and wore sufficiently powerful to be respected and conciliated, there 
w'ere otliws who wore despised and reviled as little above the level of the brute creation. 
They had then as now tawny aborigines and black aborigines. The Viudhyan range, 
which prolKibly included all the hilly parts of Chdtia N^dr, are especially indicated as 
the locality of the latter, the black, ill-favored, people; and there we still find specimms of 
the lowest type of humanity; creatures who might justly l)e regarded as the unimproved 
descendants of the manufactureis of the stone implements found in the Bamiidar ooal- 
ftolds.t These are the true aborigines, the ‘ Asuras,* from whom a considerable proportion 
of the black pigment is derived that has darkened the skins of a large section of the 
population and given us the lowest type of feature. 

The pre-Aryan inhabitants of the Gangetic provinces may have included the people 
described by Mr. Hodj^on as the broken tribes of Nepal, who are dark, though in a climke 
favorable to fair and ruddy complexions:—^tbe Kocoh, who are the most eastern of the 
dark primitive races, tlie Ohoros,the Kharwdrs, the Kolari^tribes, and some otiiers to be 
presently* noticed. If we except the Bravidian dialect spoken ly the Oraons and 
BajmahdU hill tribes, who appear to be of comparatively recent introduction, the Kolarian 
or Mdnda language is the only pre-Aryan tongue now spoken in Bihdr and Bengal 
proper. It lias been wonderfully preserved by different tribes, some massed together as 
the Mdnda, Santdl, and Bhdmij; some quite isolated and far apart, who have had“no 
communication with those named or with each other for ages. Tlie tribes l am abouT to 
descrilie in this chapter speak no language but a dialect of Hindi; but tlieir physical 


* Muir 'b SanHkrit ioxtN, vul. 1, jMtge 88. ' 

t l)iiicov(>njd by Mr. Ball of the Geological Sairey. See Memoir, Jberria coal-field, ^uige 306. Xt wonld be eingaiar if 
tbeae stone implements fonnd on the banks of the Damddar—Ha in the Mfindo langnage meaning water—and the great 
▼eueratioJi of the Saut&ls for that river, were c<mnooto<I. 
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80 ^ of liheir customs, the remnants they their primitive 

andj in some cases thef tr^ lead td tibo oonelusion that they are the 
remnants of a people who* together with the Kolarian races, occupied Bihdr and 
great part of Beng^ proper prior to the appearance of the fiyrst Aryan invaders. And 
as the Mdnda or Kol language is common to so many of the tribes who may be 
thus linked togeth^, and as tSiose who do not speak it can only converse in the tongue 
of the conquerors, jt is higlily probable that the Miinda w'as at one time the spoken 
language of all Bihdr and Bengal. 

The priests of Ceylon, according to Captain Mahoney, allege that in Madhyadesa 
(Oya), when Gautama was bom, the art of writing was not known. The language 
spoken, says Buchanan Hamilton,* was no doubt that of the Cheros and Kols. The 
fonner are spoken of as a dominant, the latter as a subject race. It is said the Cheros 
accepted the doctrines of Gautama, the Kols rejected them. Buchanan thinks, they were 
originally the same people, but the Cheros adopting first Budliism subsequently obtained 
and maintained a position as purely bom Hindus, whilst the Kols rejecting aU change 
adhered to their impurity of life, and gradually isolating themselves, or driven from the 
society of those who affected to despise them, preserved their unlettered language and 
primitive customs to the present day. 

That the proselytes should have gradually lost all recollection of their mother 
tongue, is not surpridng. The process of absorption of the ruder forms of sxMjech is 
rapidly progressing under our very eyes or in our hearing. I went this y^r (1868) to 
Jashpdr expecting to obtain there ready means of noting down the peculiarities of the 
language of the KorwAs. A number of most uncouth-looking savages of'the tribe 
attended on my siunmons. But they were *Dihi KorwAs,’ tliat is, men who had 
abandoned their nomadic hill life and made settlements in the plains; and not one of 
them would acknowledge that he could speak a word of Korwd. 

I may mention another instance. There are many Oraon villages in ChiitiA NAgpiir 
in wliieh the Oraon language is quite lost, hut the inliabitants neverth^ess speak two 
tongues—Mtinda and Hindi. It is highly probable that other tribes speaking the 
Mi'mda language, have acquired it, losing their own. There is so much difference in 
character, physical traits, and customs between the SantAl and the Singbhum Ho, that I 
should not be surprised to find they were of distinct origin, though speaking the same 
language and having a common faith. It is an interesting fact that the language 
appears to have followed the religion. All the tribes that have become Hindu in faith, 
have lost their old language and speak a rude dialect of Hindi. The Oraons in Ohdtid 
Ndgpiir follow the Mtinda paganism and adopt the Mtinda langtiage. The Miinda, 
Ho, SantAl, and other Kolarian tribes, who adhere to their ancient faith, have preserved 
their old language, or at all events a pro-Aryan language. 


Section 2.--^Tue Cueiios and Kuabwaiis. 

I have already observed that the Gaugetio provinces w'ere in all probability once 
occupied by a people speaking the Mtiuda or Kolarian language, and of these the latest 
dominant tribe were the Cbeibs. 


* See Baohaium on Bib&r, Mart in'e etltlion. page S(>. 
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In the districts of Bihdr are niimterous , jnomnaents attifbatewf, a^nKng to 
Buchanan, (and this is fully confinned by all the enquiries I have been able to nndce,) to 
the Kols and Oheros. As these indude temples dedicated to the worshipbf ido|si it is not 
likely that the people now known as Kols were concerned in them ponsi»tiet|qn, haoause, if 
then; bo a distinotiTe feature in the poigan worship of tlrnt people, it Is the absence df all 
ideas of artificially lodging their ddties Or attempiang to represent themi The Kols spoken 
of were in all probability Kharw&ra, who haYe been for ages mixed up with the Ghcros and 
subject to them. They claim affinity with each other, and have some customs in common. 

They may have both origmally fcxrmed one nation with the Kols; but the Kharw&rs, 
like the Cheros* became proselytes to Hiuduism, and established for themselvcHs bastard 
oonnectionship with the Hindus. The temple rums attributed to them were most iikdy 
built after they had undergone some process of conversion. 

The distinctive physical traits of the Cheros have been considerably softened by the 
alliances with pure Hindu families, which their ancient power and large possessions 
enabled them to secure; but they appear to me still to exhibit an immistakeable Mongolian 
physiognomy. They vary in colour, but are usually of a Hgbt brown. They have, as a 
rule, high cheek bones, small eyes obliquely set, and eyebrows to con’espond, low broad 
noses, and large mouths with protuljerant lips. 

It appears from Buchanan that tlie old Cheios, like the dominant Kolarian family 
of Ghdtia NAgpiir, claimed to be Ndgbangsis, and had the same tradition Mjgarding their 
origin fi-om the great ‘ Ndg* or dragon that has b<‘en adopted by the Chdtid Ndgpdr 
family. The latter -were, it seems, even in Goraklipdr and Bihdr, allowed to be the heads 
of the Kdgbangsi family, and Buchanan considered them to be Cberrjs; but they are, no 
doubt, originally of ttie same race as their Kol subjec^ts, tliough ij«queut alliances with 
Rdjpdt faimlies have pblitemted the aboriginal lineaments. 

The western i)art of ‘Kosala,’ that is Gorakhpiir, oontinued* sometime under the 
Cheros after other portions of that territory liad fallen into the hands of the people called 
Gorkha (benqe Gorkhapdr, Goi-akhpdr ?), who were in their turn expelled by the Thdrus 
also from the north.* The Thiirus have left numerous monumeuts in Gomkhpdr, and 
a few of them still remain in the district aud in Mithila. Tiey claim to be of the 
family of the sun, i. e., the Arj^an, but are said to have strongly markt-d Mongolian 
tbatures. One of the llajas of this dynasty had for liis chief priest a nuin named Edsu, 
of the impure tribe of Musaliar.* 

In ShfiliAbdd also the most numerous of the ancient monuments are ascribed to 
the Cheros, and it is traditionally asserted tliat tlie whole country l^elongetl to them "in 
sovereignty. Buchanant suggests, they were princes of the Buiiaka fitmily, who fiourisbed 
in the time of Gautama about the sixth or soventh century btifore the Christian era. 
An inscription at Budh Gya mentions one Phudi Chandra, who is traditionally said to 
have been a Cbero. The Cheros were expelled from Shdhdbiid, some say, by the 
Savaras or Suars, some say by a tril>e called Hariha; and the date of their expulsion 
is conjectured to bo btituTcn the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian era. Both 
Cheros and Savaras were considered by the Brahmans of Shdhabdd as impure or 
Mlechclias, but the Harihas are reputed good ICshetryas. , 

* Unohaniin, Mariiii'« edition, Vol. 11., page 
t Id^, Vol. 1. page 40$. 
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SscTMir 2.; the cheros ahd kharwxbs. 

Tho OTserthrow of the Cheros in MitMla and Magadba seems to have been complete. 
Once lotds of the Gangetic provinces, they are now found in 
tlie Bh&hdhdd and Bihdr districts, only holding the meanest 
offices, or concealing themselvTO in the woods skirting the hills occupied by their cousins 
the Sharers, but in PaMmau they retained till a recent period the position they had 
lost elsewhere. A Ch<»o family maintained almost an independent rule in tliat Pargana 
tiU the accession of the British Government; they oven attempted to hold their castles 
and strong places a^dnst that power, but were speedily subjugated, forced to pay 
revenue and submit to the laws. They were, however, allowed to retain their estates; 
and though the rights of the last Raja of the race were purchased by Government 
in 1813, in consequence of his falling into arrears, the collateral branches of the fiimily 
liave extensive estates there still. According to their own traditions (they have no 
trustworthy annals), they have not been many generations in Paldmau. They invaded 
that country from Rohtds, and with the aid of Rdjput chiefs, tlie ancestors of the 
Thdkurais of Ranita and Chainpur, drove out and supplanted a Rdjput Raja of the 
Rakshail family, who retreated into Sirgdja and established himself there. It is 
said that the Palamau population then consisted of Kharwdrs, Gonds, Mdrs, 
Korwds, Parheya, and KMns. Of these the Kharwdrs were the people of most 
considemtion, the Cheros conciliated them, and allowed them to remain in peaceful 
possession of the hill tracts bordering on Sirgdja; all tlio Cheros of note who assisted in 
the expedition obtained military service grants of laud which they still retain. It is 
popularly asserted that at the commeue^ement of the Chero rule in Paldmau, they 
numbered twelve thousand families, and the Kharwars eighteen thousand, and if an 
individual of one or the other is asked to what tribe he belongs, ho will say, not that he is 
a Chero or a KharnAr, but that he belongs to the twelve thousand or to the eighteen 
thousand, as the case may lie. 

The Paldmau Cheros now live strictly as RAjpdts and wear the ‘poita’, or caste thread. 
They do not, however, Intermarry with really good Rdjpdt families. I do not think they 
cling to tills method of elevating themselves in the social scale so tenaciously as do the 
Khaxwdrs. But intermarriages between Chero and Khaiwdr families have taken place. 
A, relative of the Paldmau Raja married a sister of Manmdth Sing, Raja of 
Rdnigarh, and this is aniongst themselves an admission of identity of origin; as both 
claiming to bo Rdjpdts they could not intermarry till it was proved to the satisfaction of 
the family priests that the parties belonged to the same class. But the Palamau Cheros, 
and I suppose all Cheros, claim to bo descendants of Choiii Muni, one of the Risliis, a 
monk of Kumdon; some say the Rishi took to wife the daughter of a Enja, and that 
the Chei'os are the ^offspring of their union; others, that the Cheros arc sprung in a 
mysterious manner from the Aslian, or seat, of Ohoin Muni. They have also a tradition 
that they came from the Morung. 

The Kharwdrs have different legends. They declare their origimil seat to have been 
Rohtds, so called from its having been the chosen abode of Roliitaswa, son of King 
Harischandra of the family of the sun, and they, considering themselves to he entitled 
as subjects of his paternal Government to claim to be of the same family as their father 
and chief, call themselves Surja-tongsas, and wear the ‘poita’, or caste string, as good 
Kfibetryas; othoni say they are a mixed race originated during the reign of Raja Bon, 



‘‘ » 

l)y whose order all mm were vShwfA to maA^ ^lamje^ves with, 0(f,4kAf eaatoor 
Oountry^ and the Kharwdrs ase the oUpiiag of a tmuadage between It iCihe^ miiie 
and * Bbami’ female (I. a wojEntKn of the aboriginal taoes) thus oontiaoitod. From 
the cKircme ugliness of thedr jihyaiogiiQmieSt I am mdlmed to believe that the mass of 
Khnnvdrs are of pure Turanian desoent, and it is not improbable that they are allied to 
the Kiratia, who, we aare informed by Mr. Hodgson,♦ call themselves by a nearly similar 
name, vis., * Eirawa,* and have lihe the Kharwdxs one clan or division of the tribe called 
Mdnjhi. The Eiraiis are included amongst the desoendants of Hishddas in the 
Bhagavat, and ore described “as of black complesdon,” as “black as crows,” with 
projecting chins, broad fiat noses, red eyes, and tawny hair.f The tawny hair allndes, 
i imagiiie, to tbe rnsty appearance it assumes when allowed to grow in a massed 
unkempt state. I have seen Korwds to whom the above description is very applicable. 

There is in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Eesoarches, a notice of the Kharwdrs 
of the Eaimtir lulls in the Mirzapdr District to the north of the Son Eiver by 
Captain J. T. Blunt, who, in his journey from Olmndr to EUora in the year 1794* A. D., 
met with them and describes them as a very primitive tribe. He visited one of their 
villages consisting of half-a-dozen poor huts, and though proceeding with the utmost 
caution, unattended, to prevent alarm, the inhabitants fled at his approach. The Avomcn 
wore seen, assisted by the men, carrying off their children and moving with sj>eed to hide 
themselves in the woods. It was observed that they were nearly naked, and the only 
articles of domestic use found in the deserted huts wore a few gourds for water vessels, 
some hows and arrows, and some fowis as wild as their masters. With great difiioulty, 
hy the employment of Kols as mediah)rs, some of the men were induced to return. 
They were nearly nak(‘d, but armed with Iwws and arrows and a hatchet. Captain 
Blunt was under the impression that those mountaineers spoke a peculiar language, and 
collected a few specimens, but nearly half the words given are Hindi 

EiiyhsJi. Khnric6r. 

Food . G«>irackuey. 

To hit down Ootmri'o. 

Suit Miuka. 


A }r(>at 
Fire 
A tipirr 
A htit 
The Moon 
IV Sun 


C'liarffor, H. 

lTj[,fundowttt, Hindi, Fire jyod 
Kcrona. 

Miijjarh. 

Cliandurma, Chandhurma, H. 
Snrjim dwia, Sutj |f<.d, II. 


Speaking of the Kharwdrs of ShdhdMd, Buchanan says tliat groat confusion pre¬ 
vailed concerning them, because in different places they have in very different degree 
adopt'd the rules of Hindu purity in very different situations of life. Some arc found 
amongst the labouring classes hearing burdens and carrying pahinqueens, some have attained 
|K)sitions as landowners, lording it over Brahmans and lUjpilts, their ryots, whilst etbors 
')ccui)y the table-land umnixed with any other tribe, and there is little reason to doubt 
flint they are its original inhabitants. These, ho observes, have retained tbe features by 
which tli<‘ aboriginal tribes of the Vindhyan mountains arp distinguished, hut no one has 


* &«<* .Tuumal, Aiiatir Bocioty, Bongttl, for 185H, page 448. 
t See WUfioua Vialtuu Puraim,new edidou, eol. I., p. 183. 
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P9t upK^ nBf of tnho wliio nsibla A^iWEse < tOUeii' odgW the mj«!> 

tttvh ef betrire^ Sliatte nM Khmrhi be eoaM, the etanidtaie d tlie <:H4^nel 
laa^f^Uej^ wov^ooimeot tbeM the H%tla or Ehlariaii raoea. Mr. Hpdgadtf bee giyen 
A fvSl eooooiqit Ihe KInmt or Kireti langungeg ia the jotimal quoted, and mjA that the 
oem|>leK proaominaliratiofi. of the Slimuti verb points to a speoial oonnootion with the 
Mtnda. In the fntgmeiits of an anoient religion preaanred bjr the Kharwdia notwitli- 
standing their Stindnkm, there is much that supports tho theory of their hating beon at 
one time in some way assodated, if not connected, with tho Kolarians. 

The OhoroB and Eharwdrs both observe like the Kols triennial sacrifices. Every 
three y^trs a bufihlo and other animals ore offered in the sacred 
grove ‘ Sama,' or on a rook near the village. They also have like 
some of the Kols a priest for each village called Fdhn. He is always one of tho impure 
tribes, a Bhdiya, or BLhaxwdr, or a Parheya, and is also called Byga, and ho only can offer 
this great sacrifice. No Brahmanical priests are allowed on these occasions to interfere. 
The iOeity honored* is tho tutelary god of the village, sometimes called I) a dr Pahd r, 
sometimes Dharti, sometimes Purgahaili, or Daknai, a female, or Dura, a Sylvan god, 
the same perlutps as the Darlid of the Kols. I found that the above were aU worshipped 
in tl)e village of Munka itt PaMmau, which belongs to a good typical Chero, Kunwar 
Bhikdri Sing. 

Buchanan estimated the Kharwdrs of Shdhdbdd at about 150,000. They are still 
more numerous in the districts of Olnitid Ndgpdr, especially in the Paldmau and 
Bdmgarh estates, and a large proportion of the lauded gentry are Kharwdrs. 

Tlie Rjijas of Edmgarh and Jashpdr are members of this family who haVe nearly 
succeeded in obliterating their Turanian trmts by successive intermarriages with Aryan 

families. The Jashpdr Eaja is wedded to a lady of pure Bdjpiit 

intcrinawMgM. l,lood, and, by liberal dowries, has succeeded in obtaming a similar 

union for three of his daughters. It is a costly ambition, but there is no doubt that the 
infusion of fresh blood greatly improves the Kharwdr physique. The late Maharaja 
Sambhundth Singb of Edmgarh, was a remarkably handsome man, sufficiently so to 
support Ms pretensions to he a true child of tlie sun; but according to the traditions and 
annals of his own family, his ancestors must have been very low in the social scale 
when they first came to Edmgarh. They are descended from the younger of two brothers, 
who, generations ago, came as adventurem, and took seiwice under the Maharaja of 
Chtitid Ndgpdr. The elder obtained Edmgarh as a fief on liis doing homage to the 
Maharaja and receiving the ‘ tilak,* or mark of investiture, from tliat great potentate’s toe! 

Almost all the men of ancient standing with proprietary rights in the Edmgarh 
estate are Khaxwdra. The Thdkurs of Hiisir Sdram and Babii Dalgovind of Khoyra, 
of Edjpfit Immge, have become Kharwdrs by marrying into the Eaja’a family. 

The Kharwdrs are divided into four tribes or families,—Bhogtas, Mdnjhis, Edfits, and 
Mahatos. 

The Bhogtas are found in the hills of Paidmau skirting Sirguja, in Tori and Blianwar 
Pahdr of Chdtid Ndgpilr and other places. They have always 
had andndifferent reputation. The head of the clan in Paldmau 
was a notorious freebooter, who, after liaving been outlawed, and successfully evading 
every attempt to capture hhn, obtained a jdgir on his surrendering and promising to 
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keep the peace. Ho kept to his engagement, and died in £ur ; hat hia two sons 
could not resist the opportunity afforded by the distnrtaoes of After giving 

much trouble, they were captured,—one was hanged, the other traiu^orted for life, and 
the estate was confiscated. 

The low Kharw4rs in feature strongly resemble the Santils. are vexy dark, 

with pyramidal slmped low noses, thick protaheaaint lips, and 
cheek bones or zygomata that project so as tc make the tuples 
hollow. In their worship of the manes of their ancestors and thw triennial, or sometimes 
biennial, sacriffoes to the tutelary pagan gods, they follow the custom of the Kolarian 
tribes; hut here, so far as X know, the similarity ends. The Kharw4rs are of a lazy, 
sullen disposition, and have no festive meetinp like the Santdls and their brethren. 
In adopting Hinduism, it is the bloody K&li as Ghdndi that they most ddight to 
honor, and if they are not maligned, many a human victim suffers on the altars erected 
by them in her name. It is a fact that some of our people who fell into their hands in 
1867 and 1858, were «) dealt with. 

In a village* recently visited by the writer in Talfimau on the borders of Sirgdja, 
I found all the inhabitants Kharw&rs except one fhmily,—that eff the village pagan 
priest, who was a Korwd. I have often remarked this peculiarity of the borderers to take 
as priest the greatest barbarian they could find in the neighbourhood. They argue that 
the hill people, being the oldest inhabitants, are best acquainted with the habits and pecu¬ 
liarities of the local spirits, and are in least peril from them; besides, they are wholly 

pagan, whilst the people in whose behalf they make offerings 
having Hindu and^ Brahmanical tendencies, could only offer a 
divided allegiance to the sylvan gods which it might not bo safe to tender. The chosen 
priest was called the Byga. He told me that he offered saorifi^ces in the name of the 
village every second year to Ohindol, a male spirit, Chanda, a female spirit, and to Parvin. 
Buf^lo, sheep, and goats are offered to all these promiscuously. They do not associate 
Chanda with Kdli, and make no prayers to any of the Hindu gods; but when they are in 
great affliction, they appeal to the sun. They have no particular name for the luminary, 
calling it * sdraj,’ and any open place on which he shines may be the, altar. The other 
gods have, shady retreats. Tliese villagers honored tlieir'ancestors by a yearly offering of 
a wether goat; tliis is strictly a family affair. The animal is killed and eaten at home. 

The Kharwdrs do not indulge in dancing as an amusement after the fashion of the 
Kolarian and Oraons, but they have dancing festivals in which 
the women join. They dance apart from the male performers, 
and are so modest about it, that not only is each girl’s head covered by her own dress, 
but a light cloth is thrown in addition over the heads of the whole group. The Kor- 
w4s of this part of Paldmau have adopted this mode of double vefliug. It appeared 
strange to sec Kolarian girls disporting themselves in so prudish a foshion, and I am 
satisfied that their cousins of Singbhdm, Mdnbhdm, and Santalia, would soon laugh them 
out of such mamake honte. 

In the above practices the Kharwdrs appear to have retained tiioir primitive or 
at least non-Aryan customs, but they generally follow the Hindu 
observances in marriages and in their disposal of the d^. 


Priesthood and I>oitiee. 


Dancing. 


Marriages and burials. 
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Parents arrange for the marriages of their children, whilst they are yet too young to 
choose for themselves, and a Brahman priest attends to direct the ceremonial and read 
the passages from the sacred books. 

The dead are burned, and the ashes thrown into some river or stream with as little 
delay as possible. 

It is worthy of notice that the Edjmahdl hill tribes in their traditions accounting for 
the creation of various races of man,* make mention of the Kharwdrs as a people, 
who, driven across the Ganges, lived in tents, having no settled abode. 

Section 3.—^The Parhetas. 

The people in Paldmau so called appear to be the mere remnant of a tribe who, 
according to their own traditions and the traditions of other races in this district, once 
formed an important section of the population. I have little to say about them. They 
are one of the numerous tribes, or perhaps, it might be more correctly stated, one of 
the branches of the great tribe who, with Turanian features and many oonresponding 
customs, have adopted Hindi as a language to the obliteration of all their primitive 
forms of speech, and who, though affecting Hindu customs, retain practices tliat are in the 
eyes of Hindus impure and abhorrent. Their marriages and funeral ceremonies are 
Hindu. In the former, the red powder (Silled ‘sinddr’ is used, the bridegroom sealing 
the compact by touching and marking with it the forehead of his bride. The Kolarian 
races who have adopted the custom, show their superior appreciation of female dignity 
by requiring an mtercliange of the process, the bride resptictfully returning 4he com¬ 
pliment by similarly marking her husband. The Hinduised tribes do not allow of her 
taking so active a part in the ceremony. The Paldmau Parheyas have retained the 
adoration of sylvan deities, Dharti, wliose name we shall frequently meet, and Gohet. 
These gods dwell in the hills and delight in the blood of goats.f 

I have noticed considerable variety of features amongst the Parheyas. Of four I had 
before me at Edmkdnda in Paldmau, two might have been classed as Negro, two as 
Mongolian. The two former were dark and prognathous; the latter bright copper colored 
with flat, broad feces and slightly oblique eyes. 

Section 4.—The KisIns or NAgesar Tribe. 

As the word * kisdn*, like ‘ chitsa', merely moans a cultivator of the soil, the tribe 
so called has pmbahly acquired the name from their devoting themselves peculiarly 
to that occupation. In some parts of the country they are called Ndgesar; hut they 
do not in consequence claim, to be cousins or clansmen of the Rajas of Clultid Ndgj)iir— 
the head of the Ndgbangsis or Ndgs. Much has been written on the origin of the 
Ndgas, who figure in the Mdhdbharat as antagonists of the Pandavas, and no doubt 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler is right in hfe conjecture that they were prior occupants of the 
forests whom the Pdndavas sought to eject. Our Ndgesars, still denizens of the jungles, 
or cultivating the skirts of the forests, may be a remnant of this ancient race. 

♦Anwtic llesearcheH, Vol. IV., page iB. 

t The Parheyas have a tradition that Uieir tribe formerly held sheep and deer sacred, and used the dung of those animals 
to smear lloors with, as they now use cowdung. 
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The Kis&as arefouad ia 
Bistnct. My fittjt intiJodaoMoa 1» M 
of Sirgdja a great variety of ahcarigiaes hf^ t^ 
were the Mdrs, a mixed Jhaoe* Bhdiya«;i 

KMns in appearance reaemhk the bid iwt the bes^ 
than Ho. They showed to great advantage besideB the Bhdihera, but Wm 
good looks to the Bhdiyas. Their resemblaaoe to the Kol is not m l(^k8'*dohfi. ; 

As with the Santdla, their chief object of worship is the tigerrthe 
the jangles. They will not kiU that ferocious enemy to man, and are chsposed in think 
that the tiger in return for their devotion would spare a lEisdn. They adore th^ anobstors; 
and a spirit called the * Shikiria deoin^* offering goats to the latter. They also worsMp 

the sun, and when a saoiifloe is necessary, offer a White cock to 
that luminary. All this is Kolarian, especially Santdl, shatminism; 
and they dance somewhat in Kolariaa fashion, but less lively in step. They have the 
‘jdddr’, ‘jiimhir’, and ‘karm’ dances as the Kols, but without so much variety of step^ 
melody, and figure. They have introduced another dance for the Hindu Hdl^ and 
call it by that name. !Ehey speak no language but Hindi, and follow the Hindu custom 
in the disposal of their dead. 

The Kisdns or Ndgesars of JashpAr are less civilized in appearance than those 
of Moheri. They live more isolated, and closely follow the practice of the Mdndas 
in religious ceremonies. They do not worship the tiger, though they all swedr hy him ; 
their principal deity is called Moihidhunia, to whom tliey sacrifice fowls and small 
animals every year, and once in every three years a buffalo. Each village has two or 
more gioves or * sa,’ one is sacred to Moihidhdnia, the other to Mahddeo, a Hindu 
appellation they have applied to some old pagtm Mend who is specially invoked at the 
festival of the harvest home, when his votaries are in their merriest mood. The ‘ khdnt’, 
or tutelary god, of the villages is Darhd, as with the Kols, and there are various ‘pdts* 
or holy heights dedicated to divinities, as the Bamoni|^t and the Andaripdt. Tliey keep 
the ceremony of the ‘sarhdl,’ as the Kols, and have the Kol dances jdddr, jdmhir, and 
karm, but not the ‘ kharria,* which they say is peculiar to the Oraons. 

The Kisdns confine themselves to one wife and have no concubines. Girls are 
not married or betrothed till they ace mature, hut the old people nevertheless settle the 
matches, and there is no instance on rodord of a youth nr maiden objecting to '^tlm 

arrangement made for them. Two baskets of rice and a rupee 
in cash constitute the compensatory offering ^ven to the parents 
of the girl. The anointing of the bride and groom with oil takes the place of the 
usual sinddr ceremony. Notwithstanding the resemblance of this tribe to the Kols, 
they repudiate all connection with that race, and would scorn to eat with them. 
One outward mark of difference is carefully preserved, and was pointed out to me as 
quite Buffitcient to settle the question. Tlie Kol and Oraon women are aE marked 
distinctively with ‘Godna’. The Kisdn females have no such mark. If a female Of 
the tribe indulges in the vanity of having herstdf tattooed, she is aijonce turned adrift as 
having degraded herself. . • 

The Kisdns that appeared before me in the Jaahpdr highlands were ria^lariy ill- 
favored. The forehead receding, narrow and low, projecting as a ridge at the,brow 
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beyofld the which is shoirt, hfoad sA the base, and has there a truncated appearance, 
^ , exposing the lateral development of the nostrils. This exposure 

« ywa trait*. k cauBcd by the projeotion of the front teeth and jaws whicli til t 

up the lip and end of the nose, and nmke the mouth detudedly prognathous. All were 
short of shiture, and dark, deep brown to black. They are people of slovenly appearance, 
and are considered by their neighbours lazy and indifferent cultivators.' 

It is singular that the songs they sing as accompaniments to their dancing are frag¬ 
ments of old Hindu ballads, now so mutilated as to be unintelligible. Here is a morael 

verbatim from the lips of the prima donna: “ Sri Biiidabun men 

Sons*. Kusa IL^nderio Jaban lotol Itaor Kaia, Sundur lo Smrbcl nirdaia.” 

The songstere had not the slightest notion of the meaning of the above, but it is 
apparently the lament of one of the ^^rindabun maidens at her desertion by the sporth e 
and amorous but fickle Krishna. 


Section 5.—The BufaHERS. 

Another very primitive trilK*. met with in Paldmau and Jashpur arc the Bhdihors, 
who must not be confounded cither with the Bhuiyas or the Boydrs. I am not quite cer¬ 
tain if I give the right spelling of the names, but I spell them as they are pronounced by 
tlm owners. The Bhdihers are about the lowest type of human beings tliat I have come across 
in niy wanderings, and I have had more opportunities than most people of seeing varicjties of 
race. They are verj^ dark (41, about the average); faces, or rather heads, altogether rquiid us 
bullets, projecting jaws and lips, scarcely any prominence of nose, pig’s eyes, large4)odies,and 
small limbs, no muscular development, very short of stature, not one of them more tliau 
live feet, very filthy in their persons, with diseased skins and sore eyes. One creature, 
an adult male of a group which appeared before me at Moheri in Sirguja, looked to me like 
a disgustingly superannuated black baby. Baby-like his round bead rolhid about his 
shoulders on a verj' short and unnaturally weak nee-k. You could imagine his proper place 
to ki bundled up in a cloth slung from the shoulders of his black mother, his heiul help¬ 
lessly rolling about after the manner of native infants thus supported. They speak Hindi 
plainly enough, but appear as devoid of ideas as they are of hoaiity. Tliey adore the sun 
and their anct‘stors, but they liave no notion that tlie latter are jiow spirits, or that then? 
are spirits or ghosts or a future statci or any thing. They have no veneration for a tiger, 
hut regard him as a dangerous enemy w’hom it is their interest to slay wluniover they 
hai e the opportunity. They were asked to dantjc and did so; but it w'as a singularly feeble, 
motiveless performance. Men and women were scantily clothed, and .appeared to take no 
thought for their personal appearance. The liair tmeared for was matted and rusty colourotl. 
The Bhfiihers in Pahlmau are said to he good cultivators, hut 1 believe this means, they 
are very docile farm labourers and beasts of bui’den. They appear to have no independence 
of charact(‘r, and are for tlic most part in servitude or bondage, and content so to remain. 
If we have now in existence the descendaute of human beings of the stone age, here I 
wonld say are specimens. They reminded me much of the representations I have seen 
of the Andamanese. 

* TheRi^jaof .Tastipur iiifonni'il me that tliese wen* (he gencnil pUynieal cburiiclcristki* of the Kisans or Kagesar* 
in his lorritojy, and he of Lis ewn accord niculioued that mauj' of them hud sUoil wisp spiral or curly hair. 
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The Hhuiliers constitute a small tribe of not more than a few liundrcd families, and 
they will probably diwippcar altogether in the course of a few more years. 


Geographical distribution. 
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Section 0.—The BoyAes. 

The similarity of names and in some cases in the condition of the trilMss I am 
de.scriljing may lead to the inference that I am fancifully disconn(>eting them ; hut the 
people under those different, though nearly similar, denominations vehemently repudiate 
all connection with etu;h other, and do not intermarry or eat togetlu'r. The Boyars are 

numerous and widely diffused. They are found in Palamau, 
Sirgiija, Singrauli, Korea, Bhakhdr, Rewa, and other places in 
somewhat different phases of civilization, hut alwnys affeeding the hills. They live much 
like the Korwsis, cultivating millet and pulses on the virgin soil of newly cleared forests, 
but are much morci)eneeably disposed. I never heard of them as murderers or plimderersj 
and they do not carry arms with the same pertinacity as tl»e KorwAs, though they 
accustom themselves to the use of the bow and arrow as a protecdiori against wild beasts. 

They live in small hamlets or detached hous(\s, as a glance at a map of the country they 
are found in clearly indicates. The occuiTence at intervals of the wonls, ‘ Boydi's,’ ‘hut,’ 
in tiEcts otherwise devoid of inhabitants, shows tlicir love of solitude and independence. 

The lii-st I saw were some Boyiirs of the Korea hills, who at my desire were (;aught 
like w'ild animals and brought into camp trembling with ft'ar. 
I w as told, they spoke a distinct language, but 1 IVnmd it was 
only a pucuUar dialect of Hindi; this first batch W(.‘re too IVigbfeucd to giv<} me any 
iiifbrmatiou. 1 was subsecpicntly iutrodueed to some 1amilic>s living insir .lihnilli in 
Sirguja, who w'ci'c more civilised and were induced to confide in me. 

They gave 3 arbuud and Bakeswar as the names of their principal deities, who, 
th<;y said, w’cre adored as existing under Kusum frees. The household god they called 
Hulhadco, and sonic BoyAws from CliAud Bhakhar, upwnrds of 150 miles to the west ol’ 
Jilinilli, informed me that Dulhadeo W'as tlu*u* solo object of worship. Tin; word is 

apparently Hindi, hut I never heard of tins god lad’ore.’" Tt) him 
fowls are offered on tl»e last day of Phulgun, and at marriages a 
goat. In their Languages I could not d(‘tect any w'ords that w’ere not Hindi, though 
I tiicd many radicals, hut they have ad*pieil no Hindu (?ustf)m except perhaps flair 
Jiaiiy maiTiages and the llS(^ of the ttmdnr at those ceremonies. A girl of 11 yeai'.s 
w^as slimvn to mo as a marritjd woman. Her hitshaud was prcsmit. He said, he liad 
brought her from her parents in Singraidi, saiv and fauei(xl her for liimsiif, and tin* 

matter wais arranged for five BiiiM?e.s and beer. This is the 
orthodox or standard price of a lirido, the only ceremony a least, 
dancing, and marking the girl’s l)row with red lead, midiir. 

They huiy their dead dtspositing with each body of a male, an axe, a knife, and a 
bow^ and arrow, the only imx)lemcnts tln*y us».i in wnr or in 
peace. 

liu! young nien have no separate domicile, their societies are not snlfKicntlv largo 
to have sugg<wted such an institution. They sleep in smairsheds athwihed to the ftimily 

* Ho iii ono of tlio Goud diviaitioH, an will »ubso<iucutl,y apiieiiv. 
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Jumses, Imt.tliough living thus isolated, or in very snuill comrauiiitics, they liave theii' 
lieriodical festivals and at each a merry gathering of Uie tribe. 

They have tlmio dances—the ‘dawa,’the ‘tcrriah’, and the universal ‘harm.’ 

In each of these the position of the dancers is the same. The men 
heating drums dance facjing the women and singing. The women 
joining hands dance facing the men, but with downcast eyes, respond to the singing, 
and bow their heads. The only change is in the song and the step. The women 
were all decently clad after the ordinary fashion of the Hindu agricxiltural classes 
of this part of the country. Their persons enveloped in one largo country-made cloth, 
fastemed or folde4 first round the waist, then crossing the bosom, and lastly veiling the 
head. Tlicy did not use the extra cloth or canoj)y that I have noticed as in vogtu?! 
with the bashful maidens of PaMmau. 

In complexion I found the Boydi's generally of a dark brown color, fairly propor¬ 
tioned, and averaging upwards of five feet in height. The features 
rhjHual traitH. wcvo cliaractorised hy great breadth acvoss the cheek bones, very 

narrow forehead, nose broad, nostrils wide ajiart, but the nasal hone mor<^ prominent than 
hi tlie types previously descrihod; tlie mouth so wide as iMiarly to cfpial the space occu¬ 
pied by both eyes, lips protubemnt, chin receding, hut not so the brow. There was more 
appearance of hair on the face than is gonemlly found amongst the tribes of this class. 
Very closely rcsemhlmg the Boyars are the Santhas,* a small tribe, occupying a dozen 
villages on the Mainpdt, a lofty tuhle laud in SIrguja, and found 
also amongst the iuliahitanis of the villages skirting it. They do 
not mniiher more than a hundred families, but they consider iheinselves a sopaiutc tribe, 
t hough t hey Irtive no tradit ions that give any clue to their origin. 'J’lu'y know nothing 
uf the Sanlals, but miglil very well be a deteehed fragment of that extensit e tribe. 


Till' Santtias. 


SK(TI0N 7.—TjTK NVGBAKGsrS. 


BetwtM'u the rivers Maini and Eeb in the Jasl)]mr country, there is a valley so 
securisl on all sides by precipitous hills and rocks, that it was regarded and used as a 
natural citadel by tin* ruling family in the MaUratta days—a place where tlio royal 
ladies of the family and the treastire Avere secreted, when a visit: from those marauding 
rulers was impending. Here w;is spai^e sttllicieiit for several villages, and hero 1 
found a 1 ‘cmarkable colony of the aboriginal type calling themselves Ts'aghangsis. 
'I'hey have occupied this nest; for about, ten generations, and their only tradition is that 
tliey cnnic here from Nagpiir (?. <?., Chota, or Ohutia, jNhigpnr), and that they are 
kiiLsmen of the Cluitisi Nagpur Raja. They are to be found in TJdaipiir and Sirguja 
as well as in .lashpili’, and may bo estimated at aliout 300 families. Tluise in 
.lasbpiir have recently becoino dlsci])lcs of (losains or Bairiigis, but some that I met 
in oilier districts have no Braluuaniiavl proclivities. They have, however, their own 
Byga, village pri(?st, or exorcist, who conciliates the local deities, especially one to w'hom 
a huge. r(x;k fonniug the most prominent feature in the configuration of the valley is 
assigm'd as an abode, called Oie ‘Bura-deo.’ To him they every third year sacrifice a 
buffalo, clinging thus to the twennial saiitifico of their immitive faith like the Oheros and 

l havii jjivon liii tlu'r iiiformutioii about this tribe in llio S,'(;tiou on tlie Korwiis. 





th0 


Stljey canploy no Braiiwi^^ 
to iho disposal of t!)je? (^^ 
forgotton their dwty to Mksiefey M to 

who hare ftdfiUed thehf dtities ea hu^iSinds end^ f^^ irewardod % » to 

The Ndgbangsis carry on their ihces a most ©saggerated type Of tiie Itoasda^ nose- 
, It is low, scarcely risiiig at all between the eyesi very'to 

^ across the nostrils, and looks as if it had ^en tliero ^ioed off, so 



as to disjday prominently that they are not round orifices hut elongated in the wrong 
direction. The lips are very full and promment, and the chin receding. Their faces 
generally present a Chinese flatness of surface. Eyes on a level with the cheeks and 
frontal hones, but straight; complexion tawny to brown. 

I made some remarks on the general fairness of their complexion, and was told 
that the people of the well shaded villages of the Jashpdr lowlands are faii-er than 
those of the uplands. This is especially observable in the Onions, Kliannii's, and others 
who are very dark on the tableland above the ghats, but a shade or two fairer below, the 
dilferejice in elevation being about 1,000 feet. The Baja, himself a Ivharvmr and dark, 
told me that if he or any of his j»eople usually Imng in the highlands made any long sojourn 
l)el()w, they all l)ecame for a time a shade fairer, but both color and feature indicate that 
the progenitors of the Kdgbangsis belonged to tbe tawny, not to the swarthy, Turanians. 


„ Section 8.—The Katths ok Kauravas. 

It is solely from their physical traits that I include the Kaurs in the ehiss of which 
I am now treating. Captain Blunt, in his narrative of a jounujy made in 1794, a. d., 
through a part of the country they oexjupy, published in Vol. VIT of tbe Asiatic 
Researches, mentions them as “ another hill tribe called Cowhirs,” but he gives us no 
further paiticiilars regardiug them. In a jjaper entitle " Notes of a tour iu the Tributary 
Malials,” published in the Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, I introduced them as a dark, 
coarse featured, broad nosed, nide mouthed, and thick lipped race, and it was natural to 
conclude from this that they were one of the aboriginal tribes. I cannot say that my 
opinions regardiug their looks have undergone any change from the specimens that have 
since come before me. They are decndedly ugly, but arc tailor and better set up than 
most of the i)eople described in this chapter. 

The Kaurs form a considerable prajiortion of the population of Jaslipiir, Udaipur, 
„ Sirgilja, Korea, ChAud Bhakdr, and Korba of Chattisgarh, and 

Traditions. , , , , i 

though they are much scattered, and the various divisions of the 
tribe hold little communication -with each other, they all tenaciously cling to one tradition 
of their origin, that they are the descendants of the survivors of the sons of Kuru, <;allod 
Kauravas in the Purdns, who, when defeated by the Pdndavas at the great battle of Kuru 
Kshetiya, and drivcm from Ilastindpur, took rijfuge in the hill country of Central India. 

They not only relate this of themselves, but it is firmly liclieved by the people of 
all eastes of Hiudiis, their neighbours, who, notwithstanding their dark complexions and 
general resemblance to the offspring of Nishdda and some auti-hiudu practices, do not 
scruple to regard them as brethnm. 
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'vtwm t itsgarding tiiis t wtles intoasd tlmt 

the Kttur^ irem diirided into jbur tr{b68>~lst the I^Mh Kaurs, 
may oall them not milt Eanrs, bat tbo cream d the Kaurs. They are found in 
Chfittisgarli andliTo v&ey fHwely aiooording to Hindu doctirines and have Brahman priests. 
2f>d, Paikera, also orthodox, but a dbade below the Bddh. 3rd, Eottiah ICaurs. The 


Kaxuis of Udai|^r des(^bed ' by mc JhL the^ quoted belong to this class. They 

rear and eat fowls, anl have no Tenmtion for Bmhmans. The village barber is their 
priest, and ofRoiates as sudi at martiages and other eeremonies. At buths, marriages, 
and deaths, the males aiffected by the casualty and all connected with them of the sarae 
sex, are clean-shaven all round. Some villages maintain, besides, a Byga priest, or 
exorcist for the Dryads, Boiads, and witches. The Paikera Kaurs therefore, who arc, I 
think, tlie most numerous, cannot be regarded as Hindu in faith, though “ they adon* 
SMva under the denomination of Mahddeva, and Parbatti as Gauri, and they have a 
festival for each every year, at winch they dance and sing, men and women.” the 
Cherwa Kaurs, a scattered and impure tribe. 

The Dddh Kaurs alone preserve the tmfe blood of the Kum race. The others admit 
that they have gwtatly degenerated in a^qKiarance since they took to the jungles and mixed 
with the Mleehclias or Imrbarkns. There is no doubt that they must have brought into 
these wilds civilized ideas that wore previously unknown to the older settlers. I liave 
always found them a well-to-do, clean, industrious, people, living in comfortable, care¬ 
fully-constructed and liealtbily-kept houses, and well dressed. The houses are built like 
bungalows with verandahs : and there is one to each married member of the family, and 
they arc placed so as to form a court-yard of family apartments, which is kept scrupulously 
clean. In Udaipur, Sirgiija, Jashpdr, they are not found in possession of proprietary 
rights, except such as long settled cultivators in this part of India always have in the 
lands they cultivate : the villages are all held in farm by one of the leading men of the 
clan on short leostjs. They liave none of them, in the tracts mentioned, attained to the 
dignity of landloM either as swimlnddr, or jdgirddr. I am told, however, that the zamiii- 
ddr of Korlia in Chattisgarh is a Kaur. 

All this makes me inclined to separate them from the aboriginal tribes of Central 
India, and to think that there is some foundation for their tradition; but as I cannot efface 
then* Turanian traits, and from all I have seen of them must regard those traits as the 
predominating and original characteristics of the tribe, I find myself in the dilemma 
of having to come fom^ard as the propounder of a new theory, and in opposition to the 
MahAbhdrat to suggest that the war "of the Pdndavas and Kauravas was net a family 
quaiTcl hut a struggle for supremacy between an Aryan and a Turanian nation ! It is 
corroborative of this view that the Kauravas are spoken of in the Piirans* as forming 
with the * I’d.nchdl^’ the principal nations of the middle districts of Bhdrata, and tliey 
are classed with others as ‘Jangalas,’ dwellers in the thicket, in the topographical 
chapters of the Malkbhftrat. It may l)e, however, that the Kauravas of the day are 
descendants of subjugated aborigines, who formed the bulk of the armies of Hastimipur. 

This last theory would account for their Hindu proclivities,, which, notwithstanding 
the substitution for Brahmans of persons of impure caste as priests, are very strong. 

* S<m; Vishnu Pur., Wilson’s 'fransiation, Chapter 111, Ist editiou, page 17fi. 
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I found that the Kauws of Sirgiija at one time encouraged widows to become Satis, and 
greatly venerated those who did so. Sati shrines are not uncommon in the Tributary 
Mdhals. Between Partabpdr and Jilmilli in Sirgdja, I encamped in a grove sacred to 
a Kauraini Sati. Several generations have elapsed since the self-sacrifice that led to 
her canonization, but she is now the principal object of ivorship in the village and 
neighbourhood, and I was informed that every year fkfounl was sacrificed to her, and 
eveiy third year a black goat. The Hindus with me were intensely amused at the idea 
of offering fowls to a Sati. At Jilmilli there are Sati shrines appertaining to the Edjpdt 
family that own the phiee, but the oflerings are strictly confined to fruit and flowers. 

There are no doubt amongst the present generation of Hindu females, ladies of 
high church sentiments who deplore their inability to attain this spiritual elevation, 
and envy the honors paid to their ancestresses, and I fesw the Hindu dowagers in some 
liigh families make themselves so disagreeable, that the male desoondarits of the sainted 
ladies too often hewml that their grandmothers had not the opportunity of canonization 
enjoyed l)y their predecessors. 


Section 9.—The MAks. 


Amongst the broken tribes in Paldmau and Sirgfija are to be found a few families of 
the people called Miiv. They say that they «ime from Mjilwa, and are probably derived 
from the pt'opio calh'd Mdlavas in the Pui’dnas and Mahablidrata, also assigned by Wilson 
to Malwa. Wilford eonsidered Mdla to be the Mdlahlnim of Mednipiir (Midnaporc). 
One section of the BcngJil Baori tribe are called Mdlya from that platro. 

The Mdrs I have fallen in with, like many other triljcs, dochiro they were formerly 
Ksheti'yas, hut disliking the trammels of caste, they gave iip the distinctive hrahnianical 
cord and took to the plough. They have Brahmans for priests, worshij) the host of Hindu 
gods, and, like the Kaurs especially, adore those amongst their ancestresses wlio became 
Satis, though in their pj*esent degraded state they allow of widow marriage, and a man 
always takes to wife, by the custom called sagai, his elder brother’s widow. 

The Mdrs live eomfortahly in good bouses, and are careful cultivators. They exhibit 
a great variety of features and complexion. Some tliat I saw in Sirgtija wero of yellow 
or tawny complexion, with handsome features, eyes well protected by prominent brow 
and nose, with good teeth and well-formed mouths, and they were of average height. 
^ ve* 3 !^:^t features, and some were very dark, 

anything ■■el»e,-y^lhva ■ 

^ete, and left wdK& treasure when th<^ Dvera hut it is said I 

have been frequently seen hovering about the 8ettlcm«ait»> 

for the treasures that their ancestors left buried ilteite. 

Mdr or Mdla is a very uncertain name appli^ to or assumed by 
diflerent parts of India; blit it may be that there is some affinity between idl ^ 
who hear it. It is the name assumed hy the Bdjmahdl luH-men, who fpote t 
arc one of the Southern Dravidian nations. In Siigdja, Mdrs are probably 
Arj an colony who settled amongst and intermarried with people of the PraTldhiri stock. 
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BHUNIYA on BHtJIYA. 


Section I.— The Bh^jitas. 


I now proceed to notice a tribe which is perhaps the most interesting and widely- 
diffused of tho class w'c are considering—I mean tho Bhdiyas. Buchanan Hamilton 
found them in Bluigalpiir, Bihdr and Dindjpur; ho calls them Bliungiyas, and 
considers them to be the remains of tho armies of Jorasandhu. He notes that whilst 
some of this tribe are thoroughly Hinduized, living pure according to Hindu tenets and 
having Brahmans for priests, others are regarded as amongst the dregs of impurity^'* 
eating beef, pork, camels, horses, asses, rats, cats, fowls, lizards,—everything that Hindus 
abhor, and worshipping chiefly the Virus or spirits of their deified heroes or ancestors. 

Mr. G. Camplx?]!, in his Ethnology of India, suggests that they arc connected with 
tho ‘ Buis’ of Madras and Central Provinces. This is probable. The Bhdiya feattu’c is, 
on the whole, of a Tamuliau cast, and it is in the southern frontier of Bengal that wo 
find them in greatest strength and greatest purity. They belong, I dare say, to tlie 
southern rather than to the northern races,—the Hravidian rather than the Kolarian. 


In a preceding chapter on tlie population of Asam, I have noticed that a dynasty 
called the Barah Bhuiya once ruled iu that province, and that tho (jountry to tho north 
of the Brahmaputra, from one end of the valley to tho other, is full of great works 
ascribed to this people, and the origiu of their dynasty is probably alluded to iu the 
tmdition given by Buchanan Hamilton in bis account of Dindjpdr, where it is 
narrated that twelve distinguished persons of tho Bhungiya race came to the Koladyne 

river, the boundary between Kdmrup and the ancient Matsyadesb, 
took up their abode there, extended their sway, and executed great 
works. In Northern and Eastern Bengal and Ohdtid Ndg^iir, tlie persons now included 
in the teibo arc in the humblest positions of life, performing offices the napst degrading. 


few of them attaining to the dignity of fanners pr cultivators of then? own fielda|v 
there are grounds for supposing that some of the noblest families in Bengal are 
jfrom this and they still hold high positions in the Jungle and Tribu^ Mdhals. 
The proprietor of the estates surrounding the Parimdth hill in the Mdnbhdm and 
Ha«^b%h thoi^h pretending to be Kshetryas, ta*e Bhiiiyas, and they have not 

been able to charaoteristic physical traits of their origin. They are swarthy, 


almost black (41), had hafe^o Negro-like, features. 

They form an important* seetiem of the population of Singbhiim. Tradition says, 
they were once dominant in the western and southern parts of that country, hut were 
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community. The saorifioes ate all offered at llie foot of treea in thse Sara j cmly men 
■ partake of the meat. The deori gets the head. » 

They have no traditions regarding the order of creation, hhfdr^ o 
or any defined ideas of a fdfcare sMe. They hum ^eir dead near a itmain, and 
ashes into the ftlitw thoSautdii^^ 


Eleven 





;oldtheSk'ittdMT^#la|^ 
for 



In the lailure of tieit 

^ ^ chaj!i^h;)f soBond 

the names of cdlktei^ hrandhes ar^ given 
There are no reli^ous tKsmmonies aft^ this tiU marriage, Yrhich^^^ 
the parties are adult, and the parents have Very little to do with the selection of par^Cart, 
I was told by people who knew the tribes well, but did not belong to them, that the 
proposal of manage cmne in the first place from the girl, as with the Qdros. This was 



not confirmed by the Bhdiyas themselves; they, however, may have had a delicacy in 
speaking of a custom which they could not fail to see astonished and amused all the 
natives in our camp^. At the marriage there is much dancing and singing, and that is 
all I could find out concerning it, hut they have a marvellous pretty and romantic 
fashion of bringing such matches about. 

In each village there is, as with the Oraons, an open space for a dancing ground called 
hy the Bhtiiyas the * Barbar,’ and near it the ‘ bachelor’s hall/ a separate house, for 
the young men, which is called the ‘ Bhangar bdssa’ or, * Mandarghar/ as here the young 
men, ‘ Bhingar,' must all sleep at night, and hero the drums, ‘ mandar,’ are kept. Some 
villages have a * Bhdngarin bdssa,’ or house for maidens, which, strapge to say, they are 
allowed to occupy without any one to look after them. They appear to have very great 
liberty, and slips of morality, so long as they are confined to the trilw, are not much 
heeded. Whenever the young men of the village go to the darhdr and beat the drums, 
the young girls join them there, and they spend their evenings dancing and enjoying 
themselves without any interference on the part of the Ciders. The Bhdiya dances have 
their pecniliar features, but compared with the lively and graceful movements of the 
Kola, they are very tame performances. 

The men have each a rude kind of tambourine. They march round in a circle, 
beating these and singing a very simple melody in a minor key on four notes. The 
women dance opposite to them with their heads covered and bodies much inclined, 
touching each other like soldiers in line, but not holding hands or wreathing arms like 

the Kols. The dances when confined to the people of the 

4 Jk. 

village are regarded as mere rehearsals. The more exciting and 
exhilarating occasions are when the young men of one village proceed to ■dsit the 
maidens of another village, or w'hen the maidens return the call. The young men 
provide themselves with presents for the girls, generally consisting of combs for the 
hair and sweets, and going straight to the darbSr oT the village they visit, they 
proclaim their arrival loudly hy beating their drums or tambourines. The girls of 
that village immediately join them. Their male relations and neighbours must keep 
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entirely out of view, leaving the field clear for the guests. The offerings^of the visitors 
aiaa now gallantly presented and graciously accepted, and the girls at once set to work 
to prepare dinner for their beawc, and after the meal th^ dance and sing and flirt all 
night together, and the morning dawns on more than one pair of pledged lovers. Then 
the girls, if the young men have conducted themselves to their satisfaction, make ready 
the morning meal their guests; after which the latter rise to depart, 


and stfll dahemg of the village followed hy the 

who to ^ a rockhrcdcen stream 

^e song on t^ese occasions is io. a ettent imim>vised, and is a pleasant 

nooxture of raillexy and lov0>>mttkii^f. each side who starts with 

some word or name or phrase inkoduced chiefly for the sake of the rhyme, but generally 


apposite to the idea that foUows, somewhat in the siyle of that classical kagmentof 
didactic poetry-^ 


fij^nkete and pins I blankets and pins! 

When a man marries, his sorrow begins. 

There is no doubt an intentional connection between tho first and tho second line. 
Blankets are suggestive of warmth and comfort which may be associated witli 
fortunate matrimony, hut blankets with pins in them are horribly expressive of the 
misery of ill-assorted unions. 

I endeavoured to note down the song that was sung in our presence as a specimen, 
and I give a close imitation of a part of it. . 


Boys. 

A kanchan flower bring to us, 

We'll listen whilst you sing to us. 

' Girm. 

We'll gather greens for dinner, dear! ■ 
But cannot think of singing here. 

Boys. 

As Radha's pretty little bird, 

Yon sweftly sing and must be heard. 
Girls. 

You silken meshes o'er us fling, 

But truly, love I we cannot sing. 

Boys. 

A handful that of chaff and stniw. 

Us boys you surely beat at jaw! 

Girls (pouting). 

Ah ! birds that chirp and fly away! 
With us you care not then to stay ? 

Bovs (amorous). 

Yes, yes, we've caught some pretty fish, 
To part, dear girls, is not our wish. 

«* G1R1.S (jileased). 

The clouds disperse, ilie day looks fair. 
Come back then lads our hom^ to eliare. 
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Boys. 

No! by the bar tree blossom! but 
Yoti come with os and share our hut. 

Giaus. 

The birds sing merrily, we agree 
To leave pa ma and go with thee^. 

The song ended, the girls go down on their knees, and bowing to the ground, 
respectfully salute the young men, who gravely and formally return the complunent, 
and they part. 

Tlie visit is soon returned by the girls. They are received by the young men in their 
darhdr and entertained, and the girls of the receiving village must not be seen. 

I have faithfully rendered the beginning and end of the song, but have omitted 
more than half of the intermediate stages, and tliis makes the demuermnt more abrupt 
than it appeared in the original. When I asked one of the girls at the conclusion if 
there was no more, she archly replied, ** What more would you have ?” They have 
certainly more wit, more romance, and more poetry in their composition than is usually 
found amongst the country folk in India. 

Section 2. —BntJrvAs on Bui'^niyas of Keonjhur. 

Kconjhur, a Katak Tributary Mubal, has long been one of the chief seats of the 
Bhiiiyas. There wo find them as an aboriginal race still doihinant; for, if not the 
most numerous, they are certainly the most influential section of the population. The 
Bhiiiyas of the plains, including the Sdonts, a thoroughly Ilinduized portion of the 
clan, are the organized militia of the state. They all hold their lands on conditions 
of service, and maintain themselves in a state of preparation for taking the field 
at a moment’s notice to oppose their Raja or fight for him, according to their humour. 
Some clans of the hill Bhiiiyas are similarly organized, but the most powerful body 
amongst them, the Pawri (for Pahdria), the true hill Bhuiyas, are on a different footing. 
They are not hound to fight for the Raja, though they occasionally take up arms 
against liim. Their duty is to attend on him and carry his loads when he travels 
about, and so long as they are satisfied with bis persoi* and his rule, no more willing 
servitors or devoted subjects could be found. They are then in Keonjhur, as in Bonai, 
a race whom you cannot help liking and tiddng an interest in from the primitive simpli¬ 
city of their customs, their amenability, and their anxiety to oblige; but unsophisticated 
as they are, they wield an extraordinary power in Keonjhur, and when they take it 
into thoir heads to use that power, the country may be said to be governed by an oligarchy 
composed of the sixty chiefs of the Pawri Dash, the Bhfiiya Highlands. A knotted 
string passed from village to village in the name of the sixty chiefs throws the entire country 
into commotion, and the order which is verbally communicated in connection with it, 
is as implicitly obeyed as if it emanated from the most potent despot. It is not 
liecause they are stronger, braver, or better armed, that they exercise this supremacy; 
it arises from two causes, prestige and position. The Pawris dispute with the juAugs 
the claim to be the first .settlers in Keonjhurj and boldly,aver that the country belongs 
to them. They assert that the Raja is of their creation, and that the prerogative 
of installing every new Raja on his accession is theirs and theirs alone. The Hindu 
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population of Kconjhur is in excess of the BhAiya, and it comprises Gonds and Kols, 
b^t the claim of the Pawris to the dominion they arrogate, is admitted by all; even 
Brahmans and llajpiits respectfully acknowledge it, and the former, by the addition 
of Brahmanical rites to the wild ceremonies of the Bln'dyas, affirm and sanctify 
their installation. 

The * ganthi’ or knotted string of the sixty chiefs has been during the recent 
distui-bances in Keonjhur in active operation. The last one I heard of was a forgery. 
An adherent of the Baja captured by the Pawris ingeniously fabricated a‘ganthi,’ 
and having effected his escape from his guard, it passed him unquestioned through the 
remainder of the Bhdiya country to our camp. 

The settlements of the Hill Bhtiiyas are in valleys, some long and winding, some 
circular; each village or cluster of two or three villages snugly 
■ screened and protected by its own lofty barrier of bills, and acces¬ 

sible only by steep tortuous passes, or by paths winding in ravines. Thus secxired, the 
Pawris are beyond the reach of retaliation when they choose to make a stoop on the low¬ 
lands, and are therefore as, formidable to the people of the plains as wei*o the Highlanders 
to the Lowlandcrs in Scotland a century ago. Some of the settlements are permanent, but 
many villages have within the boundaries allotted to them tw’o or more sites, on one of 
which alternately they form a new village every ton”years. The houses are nevertheless 
tolerably substantial and comfortable. Every village has its ‘Darbdr,’ the town hall, 
resting place for travellers, and sleeping place for the young men, with dancing place in 
front for the recreations of the maidens and youths after their day’s toil. 

The hills rise to a height of 3,200 feet above the sea level, and amongst them are the 
sources of the Baiturui river. The valleys are fertile, irrigated by numerous streams 
and sundry rills, the waters of which may, with facility, bo economized, and the 
inhabitants of this hill tract rarely suffer from drought. 

The Bhdiyas in Keoujbur arc divided into four clans, the MtU or Desh Bhuiyas 
(they call themselves, and are called, the Besh-lok, or the people 

Tribal dmsious. country), the Dandsena, the Khatti, and the Bdjkuli 

Bhdiyas. The latter, as connected with the royal line, I should have placed first, but 
I give them iu the order assigned to them by my informants. The Bhuiyas, it is said, 
twenty-seven generations ago, stole a cliild of the Mohurbhauj Baja’s family, brought it 
uj) amongst them, and made it their Baja. He w^as freely admitted to intercourse w’ith 
Bhdiya girls, and the children of this intimacy are the progenitors of the Biijkiili. But 
they arc not considered first among Bhdiyas, because they are not of pure Bhdiya dcsceut. 

Having witnessed the installation of a Baja of KeonjUur by tluj Bhiiiyas, I 
proceed to describe the ceremony. 

A large shed attached to the Baja’s palace and ordinarily us(h 1 as lumber room, 
W'as cleared out, swept and gatnislied, sjxread with carpets, and 
iiwtaiiatiou of a Ktya. Otherwise prepared for the occasion. A number of Brahmans 

wx*re in attendance in sacerdotal costume, seated amidst tJio sacred vessels and imple¬ 
ments, and articles for offerings used in the oonsccmtioii of Bajas, according to the 
ceremonies prescribed in the^Veds. 

Beyond tlie circle of the brahmanical preparations a group of the principal Bhdiyas 
were seated, cleanly robed for the occasion and garlanded. 
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When the company were all seated and these arrangements complete,’ the young 
llaja Bhananjai Bhanj entered and distributed p&n, confections, spioos, and garlands, 
and retired. Then after a pause there was heard a great crash of the discordant but 
wild and deep-toned wind instruments and drums of the Bhdiyaa and ottier tribes, and 
the llaja entered mounted on the back of a strongly‘built Bhtiiya chief, who plunged 
and pawed and snorted under him like a fiery steed. Moving to the opposite side of 
the brahmanical sacred circle, followed by a host of the tribe, one of them placed himself 
on a low platform covered with red cloth, and with his body and limbs formed the back 
and arms of the throne on which the Raja, dismounting from his bipod steed, was 
placed. Then the attendant Bhuiyas each received from the Raja’s usual servants 
extemporisiid imitations of the insignia of royalty,—-banners, standards, pankhas, chaurs, 
chhatrs, canopies,—and thirty-six of the tribe as hereditary ofiioe-bearera, each with his 
symbol, ranged themselves round their chief. 

There was a temporary hitch in consequence of the unexpected ahsenco of the 
hereditaiy sword, hearer, but after a slight delay a deputy was found and the ceremony 
proceeded, not, liowever, until the Bhuiyas had protested against such an irregularity 
being admitted as a precedent. Then one of the principal Bhtiiya chiefs, taking a light 
flexiVdc jungle creeper of considerable length, binds it round the Raja’s turban as 
the ‘ siropd’, or bonorarj’^ bead dress, conferred by them. The bands strike up whilst 
this is done. Bards tdiant hymns of praise, and Brahmans recite from the Shama Veda, 
and a leading chief of the clan, Bdmdco Ranha, dipping his finger into the saucer of 
sandalwood essence, makes on the forehead of the Raja the mai*k called * tikd.’ The 
Brahman priest, th(j prime minister or hewuvtha, and others then repeat the ceremony 
of giving the tika, so that a considerable amount of such sealing is required to constitute 
a Raja of Keonjhur. The brahmanical ceremony of consecration had been duly 
solemnized on a previous occasion by the Brahmans, hut a portion of this ceremony, 
omitting the anointing with clarified butter, &c., was now again performed by the priests, 
ratifying and rendering sacred the act of the Bhuiyas. 

Then the sAvord, a very rusty old weapon, is placed in the Raja’s hands, and one of 
the Bhuiyas, named Anand Kopiit, comes before him and kneeling sideways, the Raja 
touches him on the neck with the weapon as if about to strike off his head, and it is 
said that in former days there was no fiction in this part of tlic ceremony. The family 
of the ICopiU hold their lauds on the condition that the victim when reiiuired shall be 
produced. Anand, however, hurriedly arose after the accolade and disappeared, lie 
must not he seen for three days; then he presents himself again to the Raja as 
miraculously restored to life. 

The Bhfiiya cliicfs next make offerings to the Raja, rice, pulse, pots of ghee, 
milk, honey, and other things,—each article being touched by all the sirdars before it is 
I)rescnted. The chief sirdars noV solemnly address him, and telling him they have, 
under the authority exercised by them and their ancestors from time immemorial, made 
over to him the realm and the people therein, enjoin him to rule with justice and mercy. 
It was a long speech, of which I could catch hut little. The ceremony was then con¬ 
cluded vith a salute of guns. The Raja arose and again Vounted on his curvettnig and 
frisky biped steed, left the assembly surrounded and followed by all the Bhiiiya office- 
bearers M'ith their insignia, and was thus escorted to his own apartment in the palace. 
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Soon after—may be on a snbsoquent date—the Bhdiyas do homage to the Kaja 
elect. They come in a body bringing in as gifts, produce, gourds, fruits, Indian corn, 
and laying them at the Raja’s feet, they ask after his health, his establishment, his 
horses and his elephants, and in return the Raja inquires after their crops, cows, fowls, 
and children. This over, each sirdar prostrates himself, and taking the Raja's foot in his 
hand places the royal toe first on his right and then on his loft ear, and then on his 
forehead; 


The Keonjhur HiU Bhdiyas are rather of an exaggerated Turanian type; very large 
mouths, thick and somewhat projecting lips, foreheads narrow and low, but not receding* 
eyes dai’k, but well-shaped, hair plentiful on the head, though rather frizzly and generally 

scanty on face, but to this thei*c nro notable exceptions. 
Phymcal traits. Short of statuTC, averaging about five feet two Inches, round 

shouldered, and many of them with the lump that is produced by the displacement of the 
muscles in carrying loads banghy fashion. The color of the skin varies from a deep 
chocolate, the predominating tint, to tawny, embracing the sliades 42, 43, and 44 of 
the test plate. 

The religion appears to be much the same as that of the Bonai Bhuiyas. Tlioy 
worship the sun as Dharam, and pay great attention to Bordm, 
.Religion. called ‘ Blr,’ that is Vfra or Mahdblr lianumdn; but 


their private and most frequent devotions are paid to a blood-thirsty tutelary goddess 
called Thakurdni something, generally ‘ ThAkuntni Maic,’ in all probability the origin of 
the Hindu KAli, for I firmly believe, that goddess with her bloody sacrifices, especially 
human sacrifices, was borrowed by the Hindus from the aboriginals. I havd noticed 
that in. three of the Bhiiiya Tributary Mahals, Bdmra, Bonai, and Gdngpur, human 
sacrifices were in former times offe.red at certain shrines to Kali every third year, and 
that the priests of these shrines are Bhuiyas, not Brahmans. That the same custom 
prevaihid in Keonjhur is likely enough, and that the PawTis, if loft to themselves, 
would take to it again is probable, as they recently* carried off and murdered the 
Raja’s prime minister; and on his head being taken to the leader of the insurrection, 
it was treated as a sacrificial offering to the Thakurilni. 

I luivc been favored by Mr. A. K. K. Howit, c. s., Sottlemcni Officer of Raipur, in 
the Central Provinces, with the following account of elaus of the same tribe iu that 


territory:— 

“ The Bdniyas arc, I think, evidently the same as the Bhuiyas of the GarhjiU estates; 

they have the same broad faces, with a considerable projection of 
TWBuniyas. lowcr jaw, and they say they came into this part of the 

country from the east and south of tlui district; hut if my information is correct, there 
are considerable differences in the customs ohscrA od by the Bdniyas in these two 
quarters. Those south worship Bhawtlni and a deity catied Blu'm,t those in the east call 
their god Karo Byro. Their marriage ceremonies also show points of difference. In 
both cases it is performed in the house of the bride’s father, but the Buiiiyas in the 


• Isl May 1868 . ^ 

t BLJma, tJiu Achilles of the Pfiudus, the dread of ilie Asnras. Wlien a divine origin was ascribed to liiin, im was 
reported to be the son of Vayu or Pawan, tho wind, therefore, brother of lfaniim:in and of the same descent as that adopted 
by tbo Bhuiyas themselves. 
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south commence the wedding by the bride and bridegroom each taking seven handfuls 
of rice and throwing them at one another; then the bridegroom accompanied by the 
bridcs-maids’ or rather their female relations, performs the ‘bhdnwar or circuit, seven 
times round a stsike placed in the centre of a shed erected in the court-yard. After 
tliis the bridegroom acknowledges his wife and threatens any man who attempts to 
take her away from him. The Byga tiesf tlieir clothes together when tbe stars appear, 
and they arc then left to themselves till morning. In the morning'they are escorted to 
the tank and bathe together, the Byga untying the knot as they go into tbe water. 

They then return to the house and are made to stand in tlie 
court-yard with pitchei^i of water on their licads, and after being 
kept a weary time in this position, the contents of the pitcher are refreshingly poured 
over them, and the ceremony is completed by a great feast. 

“ In the east, tbe Bdniyas oommenoe the ceremony by grinding urid d<U, and 
mixing it with warm water, after w'hich tbe relations of the bride wash the bodies of both 
w'ith the mixture. They are then anointed with oil, and the relations of the bride- 
gn)om touch his feet, knee.s, bwMist, and head, with mango leavt«. Then the bride and 
bridegroom take branches of the mahua treef Bosnia latifolw) in tlieir hands, and holding 
them go down to a tank or stream, and after stepping tbe branches in the water bathe 
togctiior. llot\u*ning they perform the ‘ hhanwar’ round a hranoli of inahuu set up by the 
Byga, and the ceremony is concluded l>y a feast. 

“ These tribe.s after disposing of their dead, perform a ceremony which is supposed 
to bring hack into the house the spirit of the deceased, thence an object of household 
worship.’ A vessel filled with rice and flour is placed for a time on the tomb, and when 
brought hack, a mark of a fowl’s foot is found at the bottom of the vessel, and this 
indicates that the spirit of the deceased has returned.” 

Mr. Hewit mentions another tribe called Buij wars and the Bygas of the Mundla 
District, who arc nearly connected with them. They speak a 

diidect of Hindi, and generally observe Hindu customs, their 

man’iago ceremonies being very similar to those of the Hindus, hut the manes of their 
forcfatliers appear to be the chief object of tbeir worship, and they live in a very wild 
state, subsistmg chiefly by hunting. I have seen an account of tbe same tribe by Mr. 
B. Egerton, w'ho says they are also called Blidmias. Mr. Hewit considers they belong 

to tlie eastern aborigine.s, from the reverence they pay their dead, wliicb, as he observes, 

is a characteristic of those races, distinguishing them from the Gonds and western 
tribes. Mr. Egerton says they worship the earth as Mai Dharti, mother earth. This 
appears to connect them with the Parjieyas of Faldmau, whose chief object of worship 
Dharti.’ They appear to lead the same kind of life as the Boyars described above, 


IS 


and are probably a kindred people. The Kharwdrs also worship Dharti. 


* w'renumy of the * bhatinr.^r/ or oii-cuit of the pole or branch, in noticed by Mr. Hialop ns a uliaructeristio feature 
in tioud inarriiiges. It i», however, a ceremony observed in most Hindu"tnarriujjea, thoug;h not owe of the observanees 
tnijiiiiied in tbe rnr&iis. Its origin is curious. As a Hindu bridegroom of the upper classes has no opp6rtnnitj'''of trotting 
out bis iutcuded previous to marriage, and she is equally in tho dark regarding the jMices of her lord, the two are made to 
walk round the post n ceitain number of times to jwove that they are sound in limb. There m-e many observanoes in marringi's 
amt otiiw Ceremonies common to Hindus and AlMirigines, and when customs aro practised by the fomcr, which arc iu*t 
enjoined by tlic Sbilsturs, it is biglily prubablo that Utcy have been adopted from the latter, 
t This is done. 1>\ a Bralintan in Hindu marriages. 
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Section 8.—The Bendkaiis of Keonjhur, or Savaras. 

Scattered throughout the southern Tributary Mahals wo find colonies of a people 

DistribaUon. aboriginal type, bearing a name often met in the Hindu 

classics, the Suari of Pliny,* the Sahara? of Ptolemy, the Savaras, 
commonly corrupted into Snuras, or Saurs. The Bendhars of Keonjhur, who have already 
excited some curiosity from a brief notice regarding them pnblisbed in the Jonmal, Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, are a somewhat isolated fragment of the Savaras. I am informed that the 
Savaras are numerous in Lchora, in Bjlmra, and elsewhere in the tributary estates, but 
I haie not fallen in with any large communities of the race. Tlmse I have seen arc 
broken up into parties of two or ’ three families, living as menials or farm lalwrers in 
large Hindu villages; but a few of them arc still found forming isolated colonies, 
cultivating lands, wImoU they consider their own in out of the way places ; and their most 
striking characteristic is that they till the land with a small hand l>lough and have no 
other agricultural implements. 

The largest settlement of independent Bondlqirs that I have heard of is aVillage 
called Hulukri under the Thdkurain hill, in the northern part of Keonjhur, called 
Chamakpfir. It consists of eleven houses, three of Kols, the rest Bendkars. 

I have ^luestioncd the inhabitants of this village and several Bendkars living as 
dependants in other villages, and from the answers I have received and customs I have 
observed, it is difficult to regard them otherwise thau as members of the great 
Bluiiya family, and thus connecting them we link the Bhdiyas and Savaras, and give 
support to the conjecture that the former are Dravidiau. , 

The Savaras, occupying the country between the Kandli Maliahs or hill tracts and 
the Godavery, retain a primitive form of speech, hut the Bendkar Savaras that I have 
fallen in with have no language of their own and no tradition tliat they ever possessed 
one. The form of speech used is Uriyd, and those living in mixed villages conform to 
many customs of Hindu Uriyas of inferior castes. The points of difference are, 
however, very noticeable ; for on those points liicy follow exactly the customs of the Hill 
Bhdiyas, and the independent Bendkar communitie.s have all the Bluiiya characteristics. 

They worship a female divinity, whom they call Bansuri and Thakurdini, no doubt 
Helisiwi. blood-thirsty she-devil revered by the Bhdiyas, 

the prototype of the Hindu Kali. Every year, offerings are made 
to her of goats and fowls, hut every ten years each community of Bendkars oflers a 
buffalo, a boar, a sheep, and tudve fowls. 

The Bendlairs provide the necessary victims with diOiculty, for it is not their custom 
to keep cattle of any kind. They buy what they require for sacrifice. It is not stated 
that there is any prohibition against their breeding such animals, nor are they restricted 
to the use of their hand plough, hut they seldom till lauds on which a l)ulfock ploudx 
could he used. When they obtain such lands, they borrow ploughs from their neighboiws 
the Kols. 

It is in their feasts, festivals, amusements, and methods of bringing about marriage 
Festival*. tho^points of resemblanco between them and the Bhdiyas are 

most marked. I saw a dance by Bendkar hoys and girls. The 


See Andciitpcography of India, ly Major General Cunningliam, vol. 1, p. 509. 
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girls dffnce with their heads covered, bodies much inclined, and faces locking to the 
ground or to their feet, which have to perform a somewhat intricate step^ tlie right band 
holds down at arms length the portion of the dress that is thrown pver the bead. The 
men playing on tamhourinos or half drums* sing as they dance. Thn^ 
intent on their st^s to respond to them, but their peculiar 
steps, and are the sa^e l<Jr aU Bbdiyas, an4 hhihii 

of the race from the J^^abiihiaddl. The ^olari^ 

ar© voi^ isb^^ Th^ form4^ lardb^wdes ai^ 
muthal Meflods, but this genfollows a private 
which the parries most interested have come to without mthrifen* 
tipn. After the bridegroom has made his deorion, the following gilts are bestPiyed 
his liehalf :—-to the girl’s father, a bullock; to the maternal uncle, a bullock; itp the 
mother, 1 Bupee and a doth. * 

Tlie girl is then brought by her friends to the bridegroom’s house. The young couple 
are required to make two and a half turns round a pot of water, in which arc mango 
leaves. They are then bathed together, and their hands tied together, and the ceremony 
is pt an end. 

When first I saw the Bendkar hand plough, it was of w^ood, only a branch cut with 
a large i)ieco of the stem, from which it sprung, attnebed, and that 
Agnouitnre. shapid SO as to givc it the appearance of a miniature native 

plough, hut they have improved on this, and now'insert a piece of iron as a share in 
further imitation of the native plough. The implement answ'ers W'ell enough in preparing 
for seed the light vegetable mould of the forest to w'hioh they confine their cultivation; 
but in a stiff clay it would ho inoperative. 

The Ilill Bondkars cultivate kaugni,* kheri, khodof or murowa, gangoi makaij or 
maize, a species of coxcomb, the seeds of which they eat, a cereal called ‘siko’, and a large 
bean which is intoxicating or acts as an cmetii*, if eaten raw, hut is pleasant and whole¬ 
some when well cooked; also firid. They have ordinarily no rice cultivation. They 
know well and use all the ^jpontaneous edible pitsluctions of the forests, and showed 
me some w'ild yams which they largely consume; they take an immcn.sity of cooking. 

The Bendkars burn the dead, following the practice of tiie Hindus in regard to the 
position of the body on the pyre, that is, with tho,hcad to the 
PiKposai of the Uwid. jn this they vaor from the Kols, who affect the soutli, and 

t he Hill Blvdiyas, who honor the quarter of the setting sun as most appropriate; but the 
Hill Bhdiyas are iwotical. 


* Panivttm itulivum. 


t £leuiiim cm'aeaHa. 
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Peeueinakt Eejueks. 

In aprece^ng chapter I noticed certain traditions connecting the Kols witli the 
Chcros, wlio prior to the Aryan occuj)ation of tlie Gangetic Provinces were tlie dominant 
lace in Gorakhpdr, Bihdr, and ShdhdMd, and ventured on the siirmise that the now 
despised Kol was in those days the language of tliat part of India. I find this opinion 
has the sti’ong support of Mr. Logan, who in a note which has hwm placed at my disposal, 
speaking of the Simang dialeets of tlie Eastern Andiipelago, says— 

“The pronouns have the peculiar forms that wei*e current in the dialects of that branch 
of the Himalayan people which predominated in the Gangetic basin and its coniines 
l)(dore the Aryans advaii<i!e!d into it, and which spread its langnagt' and dvilization 
eastward till they prevailed from Guzerat to Toncjuin. These pronouns and many other 
common vocables arc still used by {tie Kols or Santdl trih(.v5 on the Ganges, the Kgi or 
Kasia in the BRihmaputra basin, the Palaung and the Mon or Peguans on the 
Irawaddy, the Kamhojans on the Mekong, and the Aiiainese on the Touquin.” 

Mr. Hodgson thought he could trace an affinity with Mihnk or Kol in the jiro- 
nominalization of some of the language's of the broken tribes of Nepal analyzed by him, 
aud some resemblance in. physitial traits and customs have hwn pointed out. Mr. Logjin 
has noticed a linguistic affinity hetu'ctm the Kasius of Asihn and the Kols, and I have 
in a previous cliapter drawn attention to a very remarkalile eoineidonce in the funeral 
(?eremonie8 of the Hos (the Kols of Siughhuni) and Kusias. The langungc of the 
Santas, thc Mdndas, and Khaniils of Cliutia Ndgpdi*, the BUdmij of Manbhura, the 
Eos of Singhhiim is Kolarian, and though there are some slight dialectic diffeiTnces, 
these tribes have no difficulty in understanding each other. Tlie savage Korwd of 
Sirguja speaks a language less readily comprehemhri by tbe Miinda or Ho, yet, when wo 
examine it critically, we find that it evidently lielongs to the same family. The Kurs* or 
Mudsi of the Central Provinces carry thi' same tongue across the Mahad(wa hills and 
westward through the forests of the Tapti and Narbadd until it mingles with that of the 
Bhils, and it is foundf to extend to tlnj Gdvilgmh miige of hills near Elichpdr. 
Tliere is a tradition that the race speaking tbe Kolarian languages were once dominant 
in Talingdna. 


* PapotH by Hevd. G. HikIo)*, published by Sir K. Ttmipb'. 
t Journal, Aslultc Socioly, vul. Xlil, iur 1811,1)0^0 19. 
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Thus the vast area through which we find the Kol language permeating, Jisappeadng 
at times like a river whose course is occasionally suhterranean to appear again in distent 
regions as a stream from the same souit^e, makes the study of the Blolarian people one of 
tlie most interesting tliat an Ethnologist can take up; hut the interest is ,intensified when 
we find that, vast as the anm is, it is insignificant in comparison with the numerous 
phases in the condition of the human race that Varieties of existing Kolarians may 1m* 
considered as exemplifying. They are livii^g illustrations of the progress of mankind 
almost from the stomj age to the confines of modern civilization. 

The special Ethnogniphical nnmhor of the Journal of the Asiatic Society published 
in 1.866 contains a paper by me entitled the Kols of Chdtid Ndgiitir. Tinder this appella¬ 
tion, according to the ordinary acceptation of the term, are included the Onions as wcU as 
the Mfindas and their cognates, hut I will now adopt the classification suggested hy 
Mr. Cleorge Campbell m his Work on Indian Ethnology, and treating as Kolarians those 
only whose langmige is Mfinda or Kol, exclude the Onions who as a Pinvidian race 
must be disposed of in a separate cjhapter. 

In proceeding to describe the Kolarians of Bengal, I will commence with those who 
appear lowest in the scnle of civilization and intiuduce my readers to the leaf clad 
mountaineers of Orissa . 


Section 1.—The JuAkgs. 


I class the Judugs nith Kolarians chiefly in consequence of the linguistic acuity 
which apparently links them nith that family. 

It is by no means certein, however, that they may not at one time Imve 8|M)ken a 
,difieront language. It will^lio found ou reference to the list of 
Lmgmatic affinities. anncxcd to tliis chapter that a great many of the terms 

used l»y the Judngs for the teost familiar ohjtMits are common or nearly so to them 
and to the Hos and Santals, and the pronouns and first of the numenils ai*e identical; 
but as they have lived for ages among peoph? speaking the language of Utkdla or 
Orissa, many Uriyd words have been .'Mloi)ted hy them in supercession of the terms 
previously used, and they liave l)esides a number of vocables that I cannot connect 
with any Aryan, Kolarian, or Dravidian language. I find some words employed both bj' 
the Judngs and the KluirriAs that have dropped out of the other Kol dialects, as 
‘ gond,’ tooth, and ‘ lerang,* moon, for which the Eos and Santals have adopted tenns 
of Sanscrit derivation, and, on the whole, the Judng language approtichos more closely 
to the Kharrid than to the other Kol tongues. 

The Judngs are found only in two of the Katak tributaiy estates, Dbekandl and 
Keonjliur, and they are most numerous in tJie latter. I am 
informed there are thirty-two settlements of the tribo in Keonjhm* 
occupying tho hill country to the south of the Kconjhurgarh Jis far as Hundah, or 
between 21“ 20' and 21“ 40' of north latitude and 85" 30' and 85“ 45' of east longitude. 
They have not got all this tract to themselves, the Hill Blidiya villages and many 
colonies of Godlds occupying a superior portion of it. It is probable thalb they have 
been ousted by the Bhuiyas from the fertile valleys, and. are thus compelled te resti’ict. 
tlieir cultivation to the steep sides of hills. B'e may give twenty as the average 
number of houses in each settlement, and estimate the Jndng jjopulation in Keonjhur 


Geographical diatribnlion. 
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at about thiiee thousand people. They have no traditions which afliiliate them with 
any other race, and notwithstanding the similarity in their languages (but of which 
they knew nothing till, I pointed it out to them), they repudiate all connectionshij) 
with Hos or Santtils. They aver very po.sitively that they are autochthones in Keonjhur, 
tlie direct descendants of the first human beings that appesared or were produced in 
that countiy or indeed in'the world. Por they assort a <}laini to bo the finst pi^oduced 
of the human mce, though they make no pi-etension.s to lie the fathers of mankind. 

The head quarters of the tribe or cradled of the race tluy consider to liave. been the 
Gonasika in north latitude 21° 30' and east longitude 85° 37', wh<5re issu(?s from two 
holes in a rock, supyK).sod to bear i*e8omblanco to the nostrils of a cow, a stroaiu which is 
the source of the Baitanil.* They assert that the Baitarni on whose; hanks they 
were < created, is older than the Ganges, and the present Juiing inhabitants of the 
village of Gonasika and other villages in the vicinity occupy the very soil from which 

the parents of their rac(5 were produced. Tlu^y have no 
‘ ' traditions to record, except that very long ago, nine hundred 

Juangs left the country of their birth and wont to Dhekaual, and then the Bhuiyas came, 
and took up the lands of the hrothren who had left them; but it is more probable, 
tliat they w'cre driven out by tlu; Blidiyas who are now in those hills the dominant 
race. The Blidiyas how'ever deny tliis', assorting tluit they are tbe time autochthones and 
that the J uaugs are interlopers. There is a tradition of a Boni Baja (probably some 
allusion to the Vtird avatar of Vishnu) having luul a fort in the lieart of tlie country now 
cK 3 cu})ie(l by Juiugs, the remains of which ai'C still in existence, and it is said that the. 
Juuiigs are the remnant of his people. • 

The JudngS'aw in habits and cu.stoms tlie most jirimitivo people I liave met wdtli 
or r(.*ad of. They occupy a hill tfountry in which stone implements, the earlicjst 
specimens of hnraan ingenuity that we possess, are oecasioually found, and though they 
have now abandoned the use of 'such implement and luive lost the art of making them, 
it is not. improbable that they are tlie direct descendants of those ancient stone cutters, 
and that wc have in the Juangs repn'senkitives of the stone age in situ. 

Until foreignerst came amongst them, they must have used such weapous or none; 
for tliey had no knowdedge whatever of metals. I'liey liavo no iron smiths, nor smelters 
of iron. They have no word in their owm langmige for iron or otlier metals. They 
neither spin nor weave, nor have they ever attained to the simplest knowledge of pottery. 

In the hills of Keonjhur they are still semi-nomadic in their habitw, living tf)gethcr 
in villages during a portion of the year, but often changing the sites, and oeciqnnng 
isolated huts in the midst of tlieir palohes of cultiviitiou, whilst the crops arc on th<; 
ground. 

Gonasika, one of the largest of tbeir villages, I found to contain twenty-five hoii.S(‘s 
of Juangs. The huts an; amongst tin; .smallest tluit hunmn 
Dw.tilins;». bi'iugs ovcr deliberately eonstrueted as dw ellings. They measure 

al)out six feet by eight, and are very low, with doors so small as to preclude the idea 
of a coqmlent householder. Styanty as arc the above dimensions lor a family dwelling. 


* Vaitiirivni, Uin Hmdu Siys. 

t ThiK was wrilton bcibre I .had Hwm Mr. BuU’s papor, wlw Liis a similar rouiark ivgurdiiig tUu Khurrias, ancAher 
KoUrian triba uoticod by him in Mtfnbhuia. 

2o 
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the interior is divided into two compartments, one of which is the storeroom, the other 
used for all domestic arrangements. The * Patorfarailias’and all,his belonging of the 
female sex huddle together in this one stall not much larger than a dog kennel j for the 
b(\v8 there is a separate dormitory. 

This latter is a building of some pretensions at the entrance of the village. It is 
construehMl with a solid plinth of mrth yaised about foiu* feet, aud has two apartments, 
one inner and closed, in which the musical instruments of the village are kept and most 
of the lx)ys sleep. The other is open on thi%e sides, that is, it has no walls but the eaves 
spread far beyond the plinth, and the inmates are effectually protected. This is where idl 
guests are lodged, and it makes a cfmvenient traveller’s rest. 

The Juiings cultivate in the rudest way, destroying tlie forest trees by the dt?adly 
process of gu’dling them, burning all they can of the timberVhen 
it dries and sowing in the ashes. They thus raise a little emdy rice, 
Indian corn, pulses, pumpkins, sweet potatoe,s, ginger, and red pepper, seed all thit)MTi 
into the ground at oiieo to come up as it can. 

They dttclarc they subsist every year more on wild roots and fniits than on what 
they rew, 1>ut I doubt if they are so badly off as tliey pretend to 
h(5. The area of their cultivation appeared pro|K)rtioiiatc to their 
numlKsrs. They X)ay no rent, being under obligation to serve the Ilaja, rcijaii’ his liou.se, 
and carry his burdens when required to do so in lieu of money jiiaymcnt, and tli(\V spend 
no money in clothes; it is difficult to under stand therefore their not having a sufficiency 
of wholesome food, unless it ho that they spend all theiy substance? in drink. They are no 
doubt addicted to ardent .sjarits, and they ai*e ol)liged to buy what they consmne, as th(*y 
Imve not acquired the art of distilling or even of brewing rice beer which every Kol 
understands. 

In regard to food they are not in the least particular, eating all kinds of flesh, 
including mice, rats, monkeys, tigere,' bears, snakes, frogs, and oven offal, and for them 
the jungles abound in spontaneously produc(!d vegetables. In. the quest of such food 
they possess all the instinct of the animal, disceniing at a glaw^p what is nutritive, and 
never mistaking a noxious for an edible fungus or root. 

The Judugs do not look a war-like peoxde, but wheti urged to it by the Bhdiyas 
whose lead they invariably follow, they are somotinies troublesome. 
They use the how and arrow, but their favorite weapon is the primi¬ 
tive sling mado entirely of cord- They take “ pebbles from the brook,” or stones as thev 
find them. They have no idea of fashioning them to iwoduee mor(i efficient projectiles. 

My first introduction to the Judngs was in 18CC, whilst wdth the Superintendent of 
the Katak Tributary Mahdls engaged in settling a boundary disjmto Ijetween Keonjhur 
and Bonai. We were far away from any Jadng village, but Mr. Ravcsnshaiy sent for 


Wenpona. 


some siMMumens of tliis interesting people, and a well sdejcted party, consisting of a 
matTOn, Imlf a dozen comely maidens, and about as many men, responded to the call. 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, vol. XXV, for 1850, page 295, there 
is a brief notice of the Judiigs accompanying some vciy' clever hut very grotesque sketches 
that give a correct idea of the singulai* costume of the women, hut convey an impression of 
malformation and hidcousness, which, judging from tlie* figures of our visitors on the 
above occasion, grossly calumniates tlie race. 
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The feraales of the group had not aTuongst them a particle of clothing, their sole 
_ covering for purposes of decency consisted in a girdle composed 

of several strings of heads from which depended Ixtfore and 
behind small curtains of leaves. Adam and Eve sewed llg leaves together and made 
themselves aprons. The Judngs are not so far advanced; they take young shoots 
pf the Asiin (Termimlki tonmitosa) or any tree with long soft leaves, and arranging 
them so as to form a flat and scale like surface of tho required size, the sprigs are simply 
stuck in the girdle fore and aft and the toildt is complete. The girls vrerc well developed 
and finely formed specimens of the race, and as the light leafy costume left the outlines 
of the figuw? entirely nude, they would have made good studies for a sculptor. 

The beads that form the girdle are small tubes of burnt «}avthon ware wuide by the 
wearers. They also wore a profusion of necklaces of glass lavids, and brass onianumts 
in their fjars and on their wrists, and it was not till tlj^y saw tliat I had a considerable stock 
of such articles to dispose olVibiit they got over their shyness and venturwl to approaclius. 

They, made their first appearance at night and djinccd by torch light; it was a wild 
weird-like sight. Tho men «iiig as they danced, acicompanying 
themselves on deep-sounding tambourines; the girls holding 
together and circling round them in a solemnly grotesque manner. There was a want 
of spirit ill the jicrlbrraaneiN for tlieySvi're shy and timid creatures, and the dfuieing by 
torch light before so many strange spiudators was evidently no pleasure h) them. They 
(^xccuti’d the movements under the orders of tho men with an imirapassioned obedience, 
as if they were so many daniiing dogs or monkeys. The disjin'angemont of their leaves 
ill the movements of tho dama'was a source of great anxiety to tluim, compelling them 
Irequenlly to tall out of their places and retreat into the darkness to adjust their plum¬ 
age. It, hadliecn the intention of the pirty to flit by iiigTit as they liad appeared; 
hut, moviHl by an exhiliition and liheral distiahution of bright glass heads, they were in¬ 
duced to stay that night and give us a performance by day light- 

Next day they came to my tent at noon, and whilst 1 conversed with the males on 
their customs, language, and religion, tho girls sat nestled together in a comer, for a long 
time silent and motionless as statues, hut after an hour or two had elapsed the oroiudiing 
nymphs showed signs of life and symptoms of uneasiness, and more, attentively regarding 
them, I found that great tears were dropping from the downcast eyes like dew drops 
on the green leaves. On my tenderly seeking the cause of their distress, I was told 
that the leaves were hecoming dry, stiff, and micomfoxtehle, and if they were not allowed 
te go to the wiKids for a change, tho conSequenees would he serious, and they certainly 
could not dance. It was a bright dry day, and the crisp rustling as they rose to depart 
confirmed the statement. 

AVhen they returned arrayed in fresh leaves, we induced them to give us not only the 
solemn measure of the evening before, hut to perform a variety of sportive dances, some 
quite dramatic in effect, and it was altogether a most interesting “ballet.” In one 
figure, the girls moved immd in single file keeping the right hand on tlie right shoulder of 
the girl in front, in another with hwlies inclined, they wreathed their arms and advanced 
and retreated in lino. In ^is jnovemeut, the pcrtomiance kire a sfrong resemblance to 
one of the Eol dances. Then we had the bear dance. The girls acting independently 
advance with bodies so much inclined, that their hands touch tho ground; thus they 
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move not unlike boars, and by a moticm fifoni tbe knees tbe bodies yrsi^le Tielently, and 
tbe broad tails of green leavt^ flap up and down in a most ludiiccOus 

The pigc5on dance fbllowed: the action of a love-making pi^n when be stmtsy pouts, 
sticks out Ms breast, and scwpes the grcjutid with his wings was weE imitated, the hands 
of the girls doing duty as win^. Then came a pig and tortoise dance, in which the 
motions of those animals ■were less foiioitously iwdered, and the quail danoein which they, 
squatted and pecked at the ground after the fashion of those birds. They concluded 
with the vulture <hmce, a highly dramatic finale. One of the men was made to Ue on the 
ground and represent a dead body. The girls in approaching it imitated tho hojqang, 
sklHng advance of tho bird of prey, and using their hands as beaks, nipped and pinched 
the pseudo-corpse in a manner that made him occasionally forgot his character and yell 
with pain. This caused great amusement to his tormeutom. 

1 had heard of a “ ballet” calle<3^‘ the Cocks and Hens,’ but this tliey could not be in¬ 
duced to exhibit. It was admitted that it was impossible to keep the leaves in proper posi¬ 
tion whilst they danced it. It was too much of a romp, especially for a (Ury pei^oimance. 

The ‘corps de toilet’ were very favorable specimens of the Judng race. Tlusy were 
belles w'ho had taken evident pains in the arrangement of the simple (dements of tlieir 
toilet. Their hair was carefully put up and the leaves disposed of in the most becom¬ 
ing fashion. At Gonasika, I saw tliem in their more normal state, wken they returned 
from their work in the ev(i!ning with dishevelled hair, dusty bodies and disordered attire, 
e.y somewhat withered leavtss, aud it was truly likt; a dream of the stone age; but each 
lady had brought back ■with her fresh material for hw evening dwjss. 

The males of the community liavc abandoned the leaves and use in lieu the .smallest 
quantity of cotton cloth that can be made to serve tbe purj)oses of dec(jney. Tht; women, 
it is said, are deterred by superstition from following their e.'cample, but the tradition or 
traditions to account for it ai*e apparently of Bnlhmanical concoction. There are 

several; the simplest and prettiest is conuotted w'ith tins origin 
of the Baitarni I’ho river goddess em(?rging for the first time 
from the Gonasika rock, came suddenly on. a rollicking party of Judngs dfuicing naked, 
and ordering them to adopt leaves <m the moment as a covering, laid on them the 
curse that they must adhere to that costume for ever or die.* 

This story is told for the Judngs rather than by them. Their ow'n idea simply is the 
converse of the ride of civilwed nations. They dtxnn that the fashion of dress should 
never change, and that for feuuiles especirdly it should Im) simjde and cheap. Tho notion 
must tend to conserve the Jukngs in their presemt habits of hill and forest life. ’l''faey 
must be where tliews is a plentiful supply of the matei’ial of nature’s providing. I have 
not heaid of any of the tribe having settled in places where it would to difficult to follow 
their inclination in dress. 

The old men tell me that they, the males, used to w'ear kopiust made from the 
bark of a tiTiO caltol Tumbu. This is a traditian that takes them back to tho days 
wlum they had the woods to themselves and knew notliing of piece-goods. 

• 1 am informed by Captain J. Jobnatoue that J>o has at length iudueed tJm JuAng IbmaJee to clothe thonuHdyee, he 
Muppljing the first robes. If no iuisfort«iuo fidlow the innovation, it will probably l>o permanent; so when tlio JuAtig girls 
posed themselves I'or the photogiaphs from which tho illustrations given with {liib wurh went taken, it was almost their last 
appearance in have*. 

t ‘ Kopin,’ » narrow strip of cloth worn round the loins and between the legs. 
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The Beverend S. Hislop has infomed us that in the remote parts of the Chanda 
district some of the Madiau division of the Gonds are attired like the Juangs. He says, 
the women wear no clothes at all, instead of which they fasten W'ith a string passing 
round their waists a branch of leafy twigs to cover them before and behind.” He says 
a similar custom is said to obtain amongst the Chenchwas that inhalut the jungles 
between the Madians and Masulipatam. It did exist till about 30 years ago among the 
Holiers in the vicinity of Mangalor. 

The Singbhdm Kols have a tradition that they were once similarly attired, and 
dming the American war, Avhen cotton was so denr, tliey told the clotli merchants 
tliat they would revert to their leaves if cloth was not sold cheajMT! Manchester 
beware! 

The predominating physical characteristics of the Jutlngs, as I saw them masscid in 
^ . their village, appeared to ma to Im', great lateral projection of the 

cheek bones or zygomatic arches and general flatness of feature; 
forehead j^ppright but narrow and low and projecting over a very depressed nasal hone; 
iios(? of the pug species, alae spreading; mouths large and lips very thick, hut upper jaw 
rarely prognathous, though the loAver jaw and (diin an? n^eediug. Hair coarse and 
frizzly; prevailing color a reddish hroAvn, from 27 to 20 imdu^ive, of the color table. 

J! observe that some of tlicm had'oblique eyes of t he lndo-Chines(i type, but in this 
feature there Avas considerablo Araviety. 

It is noticeable that the Juang Avomen tattoo tluur faces Avith the same marks tliat 
are used by the Muudas and Jvluirrias, and (iirohahly adopted 
bom the Miuidas) by the Onions. Thret? stroki;s on tin? forehead 
just over the. nose, and threi? on (jatjh of the temples. They attacli no meaning to the 
marks, have no cenmiony in adopliug them, and are ignorant of their origin. 

They arc a small nvci; like the Oraous, the males averaging less than liA'e foot in 
height. Tiic AA'omcn not mori' than four feet eight inehes. The 
IIo girls of Singbhdm look like giantesses beside them, and tin* 
males in stature and carriage arc equally inferior to the Ho men. The Juting males have 
round shouhhsrs, and Avalk Avith a slouching pace. The llos ai’c upriglit in carnage, and 
have a stately manly stridt?, nor is it ncc(?ssary to go to Singhhdm to find llos to compare 
witli them. Many of the latter tribe have emigrat'd from Singhhum and taken up their 
abodes AA'itJi the .lutings and Blnliyas in the Keonjlmr hills, and, though in an inferior 
jiosition working as farm laborers, the Hos retain their suiieriority of jihysiquo. The 
.Tufvngs appear to bend under their hunlen-hearing lot. Tlu*. Hos never, if they can 
help it. carry biu’dens, the use amongst them of the block AA'liwled carts being almost 
universal. 

The ,1 usings ajipear to he free from the belief in n itchcraft, Avhkdi is the bane of the 
Kols and p<;rniciousIy influences nearly all fitlu'r elassc's in the 
UiliK'ion. Jiuigle and Trihufarv Mahals. I’lieA' liaA'^e not, like tlic Kharrias, 

the reputation of being deejiJy skilled in, sorce^J^ They have in their oAvn language no 
terms for ‘ God,* for ‘lieaA'on’ or ‘hell,’ and, so far as I can learn, no idea of a future state. 
They offer foAvls to the sun Avlien in distress, and to the earth to giA’e them its fruits in 
due season. On these occasions an old man oflieiates as priest, he is called Nil gam. 
Th(‘. even fciior of fheir lives is unbroken by any obligatory religious ceremonies. 

2 1 * 
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MiiTriage is but is bmuglit about in tlio siinplost manner. If a young 

man Ikm.des a girl, lie sends a party of his friends to propose for 
j«.iiiw.r.B. .j. accepted, a day is fixed, and a load of rice 

in husk is pri’tsonted on his behalf. The bridegroom does not go himself to the bride’s 
house, his friends go for her and return, with her and her friends, and they make merry, 
(N-itiiig and dancing, and all stay and make a night of it. Tn the morning the bridegrixun 
dismisses the bride’s friends with a present of three measures of husked and three of 
unhusked rice, and this is a full and suthtdent solemnization. A man may have more 
wives than one, if he can afford it, hut no Jufing has ever ventured on more than two at 
a time. They are divided into tri))C8 and are exogamous. 

They burn their dead, and thi’ow the ashes into any running stream, and their 
,. , , , , , mourning is an abstinence for three davs from flesh and salt. 

ol the dtniu. ^ ^ t 

They erect no mouuirieuts, and nave no notion of the worship of 
ancestors. The dead arc hiirncd with their heads to the south; in tliis they agree with 
the IIos and their cognates, and differ from the Hindus. If cremation is found be tlui 
mistom of many of the aboriginal trilM^s, may it not have been the priictieo of the earliest 
of mankind and acixiunt in some measure for the rarity of human hones in alluvium con¬ 
taining flint implements. If the Juiings hful borrowed the custom from the Hindus, they 
would havp followed the practiee of the lattei* in placing the corpse on the pyre. All the 
rihes that I liave. fallen in with .spi^akingdialeids of the Kolarian languageb urn their dead. 

The Jiiangs swear on earth from an ant hill and on a tigiir .skin. The ant hill is a 
sjicred ohjeet in the eyes of the Kiiarrid tribe, and the tiger skin 
' ‘ is introduced, when 11 os and 8antuls are sworn. 


Section 2.—The Khaujuas. 


The tribes tliat are linguistically most idosidy allied to the Juangs are the Khanias. 
They are found in Singhhum in a very wild stati?, living much in haikwoods and on the 
tops of hills apart from the llos and llhumij, who arc somcMliat in dread of them, as 
these isolated Kharrids have the reputation of hiung great wizards. They are found in 


the Mdnhhum hills liearing the same name, and I 


Jhrhor’ in the Hamrxhagh Hi strict are of the same tribe 


apprehend that the people called 
The Birhoi's call themselves 


Hindus, live in the jungles, and subsist on wild animals, honey, and what they ciui obtain 
by the exchange of jungle produce with people of the plains. They are gi’cat a<lept.s at 
(Misnaring monkeys and otluir small aninuils, and sedl them alive or e^at tlumi. They have 
no cultivation whatever, hut they are ajxparently Kolarian, as among tliemselves they 
converse in Kol. They se*11 ehob, a strong fibre of which ropers and string for various 
purposes are rniwic, honey, wax, and sikas, the sticks like hows for carrying loads Imnghy 
fashion, and banghy ropes; and with the proceeds and the spontaneous edible productions 
of the forest they mauagie to i^xist and clotho themsclvexs. Thi'ro are, people called 
Ihrhors in Chdtia Nagpur proper and Jashpiir, who live in an wjually wild state, hut 
communicate with each other in a dialect of Hindi. They are a small, dirty, mist^rable 
hxiking race, who have the credit of devouring theii’ parents, and wJien I taxed them with 
it, tluy did not deny that such a custom had once ohtaintHl among them.* 


* A lurUwr notice of the Birhors i.s fcivcn tolow. 
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Distribution. 


The Kharrias are also seen in villages with otlu^r tribes as farm laborers, but. in 
the Cbiltitt Nagptir estate tb<^y are found in largo communities, 
and the KJiarrids belonging to these communities arc far more 
civilized than those who live apart. 

The best settlements lie near the southern Koel river, one of the streams that rise 
on the Chiitid Nagjnir plateau, the principal source of the Jh’4hmani. 

This river the Kharrils venerate as tlie Santals the Damudar, and into it they 
throAV the ashes of theii* dead. At the village of Aghurnui not far from it, I eolhnjtod 
a])out me a number of the tribe, and they gave the Ibl lowing ac«eount of thcinselves. 

Their ancestors were formerly settled between llohtas and Patna. They (piarrelled 
with tlu^ir relations and fled inh) the jimgles, and waudcnul till 
“ ‘ they came to the Kocl river, where findiug unoccupied lauds to 

suit them, they settled first at a place they calh?d Pom on that river, from Avlienco they 
spread in different directions; hut their settlements havi^ mutrh diminislHid in consequence 
of the intt:sj‘fi?re.nce of interlopers who obtaiiKHl from tlie llaja the farms of tlu?ir villages, 
and many have gone to s<;ttle in the (‘state called Ifiru Kasalpiiv,* the landlord of which 
givt5.s them lands to clear on very fair terms. 

But there was also a tradition that they had conui from tlic .south, and that, driven 
from the country they liad originally'(xanipied, they had ast^emhid the valh'y of the Koel 
till tln!y fonml themselves in their present kx^ation. Their venej*ation for the Ko(d, and 
f lic find that in some customs where they differ from the Kols, tln^y ap]»roa<di the practices 
of Dravidian tribes supjiorts this account, but both may be true. They may liavc falkm 
h;u;k south from the Gangetic provinces, passixl through the Yindhyau raiig(‘, find come 
gradually round to the south-eastern Avatersluid of Clultiu Kagjn'ir. 

They worship the sun under tlie name of Bero. Ev<a*y head of a family should, 
during his life time, make not less than five sacrifice's to tliis 
divinity; the first of fowls, the second of a pig, third of a wliih' 
goat, fourth of a ram, and fifth of a buffalo. JB; is then consider(>cl sufficiently projii- 
tiatc'd for that gtmc'raiion and regarded as an ungrateful God, if he doe.s not beliaA O 
liandsonudy to his votary. In praying to Bero, they address liuii as ^ Parineswai*,’ the 
Hindi word for God, The Ho term‘Sing houga,’ they do not know. The .sacrifices are 
ahvays made in front of an ant lull, which i.s used as an altar. 

This p(K?.uliar mode of satailiesing has falh'ii info desuelude among the Hos and 
Mi'mdas, hut on my making some enquiries on the subject from old men of those tribes, 
I was informcxl that it was orthodox, though not. now generally practiced. 

'I’lxnr religious festivals are almost identitsil with thos(? of the Miindas, and ’iv'ill he; 
deserilxid in the account of that tribe. In worsliipping Bero, the heiwl of the family, 
with the Kharrifis as Avith the Hos, acts as priest., hi't at tlu^ Sarluil and other ‘ Pujjis’ 
or sacrifices offered in hcdialf of the (Hmimunity, a person is omployixl as village priest, 
Avhose ofiic(i and name—I’tihn—appear to nu; to ha\e hcen intiodueed into Chutia 
Kagpur by the Ordons. Tlie Hos have no ]n‘i(.'.sts. 

Prom the Hindus they have adopted tlie custom of solemnizing the boring of the 
cars of tlx' ehildreu, and the oe.t>arion when tlu* hair is for the first time tuxl uj). They have 
further ceremonial ohservaiuxjs similarly dtwived; hut fhis probably Avill only be found 

The south-westoru eoruer ul" Lohard:ij:^a di.slrict. 
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Marriuge. 


among the Khamis on the Koel, who are much mixed np with Hindus and are under 
Hindu headmen. I have no doubt their village communiti^ were at one period organiz¬ 
ed like tho.se of the Mdndsis, and that they had lu'adnien and village officers of their 
oMTi tribe, but every tratje of this is swept away, and it is strange that whilst the Mdndas 
and Hos struggled for, and maintained, their old institutions, the Kharriis should have 
submitted to so degrading a change. 

Tlie primitive idea of mtirriage with the Kham^ was a dance and a feast when the 
bride was first taken to the abode of her lord; they have no word 
for marriage in their own language, but after certain festivities the 
bride and bridegroom are left to the mselvcs, and next morning are (!arriedto the river, and 
they and all the party bathe and wash their garments; but under the Hindu term * bibah’ 
cjcrtain (Hwemonies are superaddod, borrowed from their neighboiirs, or to give the ceremony 
more importance in the eyes of the Hindus. On reaching the house of her father-in-law, the 
bride and bridegroom are bathed and anointexi; and the bridegrewm marks his bride with red 
lead on her forehf?ad. It will bo observed that as with the Juslngs the girl is brought by her 
own frie.nds to the bridegroom’s house, and the cercmonit‘8 such as they arc take place there. 

The nuptial dances of the Kharrias are very wild, and tlie gestures of the dancers and 
the songs all hear more directly than delicately on what is evidently considered the main 
ol)ie(!t t)f the lestivities, the pnhlic? recognition of the consuininntion of the muiTiage. 
Tlie bride and bridegroom arc caiTied through the dances seated on the hips of two of 
their enmpanions. 

Dancing is an amusement to which the lOiarrids, like all Kolarians, are passionately 
devoted. ' The only noticcjihle difference in their style is that in the tmergy, vivacity 
and warmth of their movements they excel all their brethren. 

I have already noticed tliat the Kbarriiis I am describing hum their dead, and put¬ 
ting the ashes iu an earthen vessel, throw it into iht^ river. Thet' 
afterwards set up in the immefiiato vicinity of tludr houses tall 
rough slabs of stone, and to these as representing the dejiart-ed they nutki* daily oblations. 

On the whole, thcii* customs siiffieumtly confonn to those of the Miindas to confirm 
the relationship suggested by the affinity of the tongues; but at the same time there is 
dissimilarity enough to indicate that, though they were originally one people, it must 
liuve been aftm* a very long sepanition that they again met on the hanks of the Koel. 

These Kharrias are respectably di-esscd and coml'ortably housed, and as they are fair 
cultivators, th(!y are well supplied with wholesome food. They, therefore, have very little 
resemblance to the Kharrias of the Ixickw^iods,* who live as precariously as beasts of prey? 
and it is difficult to imapne their being of the same race.f 


Disposal of the dead. 


* TWe.—l’r<ici>t!diiigs Asiatic .Souk'ty, Bengal, for Angust 1868, p. 120, Mr. Ball's paper on the Kherriai*. 
t It is a singular cireuuistanee Unit somo tribes of Klmrri&s profess to he intensclj osclu.sive iu to cooking 

and eating. This characteristie I I’ound most developed in villages of <}huti& Kagpdr whore KharriAs wont associated with 
Oraons nndor IJraliinan proprietors; and it is a eommon saj-ing in that part of tlio counlrj that every KhairiA must have his 
• Imriah,’ i. e. cooking pot. He may not allow even his wife to cook for him, and if a stranger enters a house in which he 
keeps his earthen drinking, and cooking vessels, and watt'r pots, cvciy vessel is polluted and the whole are destroyed or thrown 
uway. This class of Khan-ia* arc cspenially filthy in their habits, and It is not improbable that Hindus may have boon more 
than onliiiarily harsh in excluding them from their kitchens and inner apartments, and that the Kharrias retaliate hy out- 
ca.stiug every bwly. * ,, 

There i« a tradition that Khanius with another tribe colled PurAns W'cro tho aborigines of Mohurbhnnj, one of the Katak 
Tributary Mabals. They aver that they and the family of tho chief, (Bhnnj,) were all praduced from a Pea-fowl’s egg, the 
Bhanj from the yoke, the Purans from the white, the KharriAs from the shell. 






ler 




13ie ko^ |a , initeh ^n U jw'tie Mdadas, 

Wff coareer perlij^ m feat they differ aj|fiK>x^i^ more to 

i^p^u?aace of a nwrtireast^ :, , 

The women are all tattooed with the marks on the forehead and temples cpfiQflBtt^ to 
80 many of these tribes. Three paralM lines on the fordiead, the 
outer Hues terminating at tlie upper end in a owwk and two on. 
each temple. The Judng marks of this nature take up a larger space on the forehead and 
temples than those of the Mdindas, the lines being longer and farther apart. The Kbarrids 
in regard to the space over which the marks extend, occupy a middle place, between, the 
Ju&ngs and Mdndas. . 

I have had no opportunity of ascertaining if the peculiarity noticed by Mr. Ball in 
treating of the Mdnbhiira Kharrids,—their abstaining from the flesh of sheep and the 
use of its wool—iwS common to tlie Kharrids of Ohtitid Ndgpdr; hut I think, I should 
have lijeard of it, if it Imd been so. It is possible that the Kliarrids Mr. Ball fell in with 
may call themselves the sheep tribe; if so, they would according to the custom of other 
Kolarians be deten-ed- from making any use of the animal. 


Section 3.— -Tihs MtiNUAS, Hos, BhIimij. 

Though the old Hindu hards are generally vindictively strong in the epithets of 
abusti they hurl at the aboriginal tribes, some of tliem, in their ambition to explain 
all things sacred and profane, deemed it necessary to assign to the Basyus a genealogy 
which atliliatcs them with the best blood of the Aryans. The ugliest and blackest of the 
[Mioplt; of the Vinlthyan Mountains were preteramturally the offspring of King Vena, and 
even for the Kols a noble ancestor has been found. 

' The following legend is quoted from Colonel M’^ilford’.s essays.* Yaydti divided his 
empire among liis live sons. To Puru, the youngest, he gave India, or the middle part; 
to Yadn, the ancestor of Krishna, the South or Dwean; the hTorth, to Ann; and the 
"West, to Turvasu. The offspring of Turvasu, aticoi*dmg to the Harivansa, settU^d in the 
.south, and the tenth generation from him inolusive, consisting of four brothers, Pandyu, 
Kerala, Ohola, and Kola, divided the empire they liad inherited. Kola lived in the 
northern jMwt of the Peninsula and his desetmdauts are called Kols oi- Kolers to this 
day, and from them India was called Kolana. 

This places the chief seat of the Kols in Talingdmi, but it does not fipiwar there are 
any of the racHi now there, or tliat the language spoken lias in it any tiwjes of Kol.t 

I have already in my account of the Cheros and Kharw4rs noticed tliat liilidr, the 
ancient Magadha, has numerous antiquities attributed to the Chores and Kols, and from 
the traditions handed down it appears that ,tho sovereigns of the country were at one thne 
Cheros, the people being for the most part Kols. Doctor Buclumsm Ilamiltou, the topo¬ 
grapher, points to Kdbar? the most important of the ruins in Bihdr, attributed to the 
Cheros or Kols, as evidently the work of a powerful ruler and probaldy the Strong-hold 
of the princes of the race. Those legends of the Cheros and Kols lue stOl preseived in 


* Awifttlc KtwareLos, v<il. IX, pajjfis 91 and 92. 
t Biichauati Haioiltou, Topogr«i)l»v of Beliw. 
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BiMr. The antiquities, forts and ruins in all parts of the district ar© by the present 
inliabitaiitu universally ascribed to that ancient dynasty and primitive race. 

In the account of Shiilidbdd the same author sttwtes that “ by far the most numerous 
momiments of antiquity in that district are attributed to the Chetos, to whom, it is 
univci-sally admitted, the whole country belonged in soveTOignty; the ancient name of 
the country was ‘Kekata’ (Kikata), and all the tinct w'est of the Son retained that name, 
whilst the name of the country to the east formerly a part of Kekata Was changed to 
JMugiidha.’**- 

The Cheros of Kikata, like the Eajas of Ohtitid IS^dgpdr, claim the honor of being 
descended from the great serpent who is King of Hell, that is to say, iiie Devil “ w'hieh 
is <xmsidered a very ancient and honorfible connection.” 

The Shdhdljdd tradition regarding the expulsion of the Cheros is that they .were 
conquered by the Savaras. That would bo by a Dravidian tribe, and it may be that they 
were driven out by the irraption of the people from whom the Oi* * * § dons jmd Hdjmalidli 
Pnlidrias are desceudod, or by the Bhdiyas whom I also class as Dravidian and regard 
us identical with the tribe in Katak that are still called Suars or Savaras. 

The Savaras rultxl in Kikata after the expulsion of the Cheros, it is said, from 421 
to 911 of the Sdlivdhana, or A. D. 500 to 990, when 4heh* Ilaja Phudi Clmndra was 
expdled by Jayadeva, a descendant of Bhoja liaja, or some say by Bhoja Baja himself, 
who founded Bhojpdr and was the ancestor of the Bhojpur Ilajas.f 

The following passages from the lligveda, quoted in Dr. Muir’s Sanskrit texts 
(vol. TI, page *802), show that the Aryans 1ml at a very early jMjriod come in contact 
wtli the Iwdplc of Kikata. 

“What are thy cows doing among the Kikabis.J They yield no ^Ik for .oblations 
and they heat no fire.” In the cominenfiiry it is explained that Kikata was a <?oimtry 
inliahittxi by a [)(X)ple who were not Aryans, and the following lines are quoted from the" 
Bhdgavata Purdna (1, 3, 24). Then when the Kali ago has begun, a i>eTson named 
Buddha, son of Anjana, whl be born among the Kikatas, in order to delude the Asuras. 
The commentator explains “ that is in the District of Gayd.”§ The Kikatas therefore 
svere ])eoplo who lived in Magadha or Bfiuir. 'J'he Diavidian people w ho are said to have 
expelled them from a portion of the country, are always called Siviras in the Piu'dnas, 
and it is probable that the snake race, Cheros and Kols, to whom the antiquities are 
ascrilMid, w'^ere Kikatas. 

The Kikatas according to tlie commentator Silyana being destitute of faith say “what 
fruit will result from sacrifices, claims or oblations ? rather eat and drink, for there is no 
other world but this”— a doctrine mfxlem Kols decidedly subscribe to. 

In liis account of Goraklipiir, Buchanan Hamilton .says, there are many N%lmEg8i8 
in that district now considered Blijpfits and acknowledging the Baja of Chtitid KdgpfiV 
as the hend of the family. If this he so, these Mgbangsis are almost prolmbly, as he 
is, pf Kol extraction, *. e., they are Munddri. 


* Aocortliiip; to Oolojie) Willord tins (fliftOfre wus wiulo aUnifc Oio time of JariWiulLu, who, he sa^'s, was the fiiM king of 
Miigadha lidVasi deuouiuiated Kikata.—.<4siffUV Hescarehes, vol. IJC.paffc 91. 

t ltui.-bai)nn. 

Till! Kols do mil use the milk of their eow*. 

§ MiiirV Sanskrit texts, vol. II, jiage 303. 
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It appears therefore that the M^ndasj of whom I am now going to trcjat, wero 
once located in Magailha, and w'cre stiH there when Gautama was bora, and it has been 
noticed that the Buddha Gayd sculptures pourtray not Aryan but Tiu-anian or Kol features. 
The priests of Ceylon have a tradition, noticed by CajJtain Malony, that in Magadha when' 
Gautama* was bom, the art of \mtittg was unknown. Buchanan says tliat the chief 
people, the ChCros, probably accepted his doctrine, whilst the lower orders, the Kok, 
rejected them, aiid whilst the Cheros became Aryanised, the Kok adhered to the life of 
freedom and imptarity in which they are still found. 

The Kok are according to these legends the earliest settlers in the Gang<5tj<; valley 
tliat we htiar of; and they had lieen long established there and had attained some advfuiee 
in civilization, when they were dislodgtsd, partly by the Savaras of tlm kirds who carrixHi 
their conquests beyond the Ganges and liave left us the Kocc?li trilic that conquered 
Kdmnip aud are still lords of Kocch Bihdr, the lldjmalutl Highlanders, the Ortlons, and 
the Bhdiyas, as the scattered remnants of the nation they founded. 

Of the great Kol empire we have now no such remnants in the Bihdr Division. 
The Choro chiefs, on being expelled from it, fell back into PalAmau, W'hilst the chief 
sejit of the Mdnda race is now the plateriu of Chdtia Kdgpur. 

The people I am now about to describe comprise the Mdnddris or Mdndas of 
Chiltid Jfdgpdr proper, the Bhumij of Manbhiira, and the Larka Kok or Hos of Sing- 
bhdra. These three divisions of the race would give ys about 850,<)()() souk, thus-- 
Mund^ris ... ... ... .,. ... 400,000 

Ho* or Lai'ksis ... ... ... ... ... 150,000 

Bhumij ... ... ... ... ... ... 300,OOe 

, ■ Totai, ... H.')O,000 

The ChiiitjA Ndgpdr plateau is so connected with the gi'eat Vindhyan range, that it 
may lie almost considered a ijai-t of it. It is, I believe, a portion of the country formerly 
known as the great Dandaka forest, and it was also called Jhdrkliand,t the fores-st tract, 
and when Ihe Munddris first appcarcid in it, wa.s doubtless all covered w itli such grand sfil 
timber as ive still find in unreclaimed jiarts. It forms the heart of a tmitory in which 
the Miinddris have been settled for ages, and in wliicli other tribes of the aborigines 
of India have found a seem'e ayslum, retreating from all sides up the com’.sos of the 
rivers that have their sources on the pkteau. The conquered races ascended .anti foimd 
rcfugc from the common enemy in an elevated and beautiful region that is itself a 
gignatic natural fortress. 

The mean elevation of the plateau tlms occupied k upwards of two thousand ftiet 
above the sea level. In the West, it rises to three thousand six hundred, aud to tht? Ea.st 
and South, its lower steppe,' from eight hundred to a thousand feet in elevation, comi)rk(?s 
a. great portion of the Manbhdm and Singbbum I)i.stricts. llivera flow from it iu all 
directions forming grand water-falls as they bound from the upper plahiau to the low tir 
levels. The whole is about foiu’leen thousand square miles in extent. 

* AN'miio UvscftrcltuM, Buchanan 

+ In tli^ lillli Beport <»!’ the Sw'loct Ceihwiittee it is called .Iharknnnd, Chutaa *‘"‘1 Kukm. The laticr It still the 

name of one of the Pavganas. lu the report it ie eaul that it in called Nngiidr from il« diamond utiuee. The llaja haa 
in hi# possession a diamond worth about li«. 40,000, the product of these now fabulous miuoa. 
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The centi-al table land, on wliicli the tribes rallied, is admirably adapted for defcnee. 
The approaches to it from the North, North-West, East, and Soath, tm esceeedingly pre¬ 
cipitous, the j)aths winding np defiles which a handful of resolute men could hold against 
hosts of invadors. The higlilands in the Westem and South-Westem direoticai stretch into 
Sirguja and Jashpdr, uniting with the Vindhyan mountains in a Western direction and 
the Sdtpdta range to the South-West. They divide the waters of the Narbadd andMahd- 
nadi, foniiing a covered Way by which &esh .accessions of oognares strengthemd the 
growing colonies of Kols on the * Jhdrkhanda,’ and thus were founded the ^ strongholds 
of the ten chiefe” referred to in the Purdnas,. and in Colonel Wilford’s essays, as 
Dasarna, or ten forest forts east of the Son.* 

These Jhdrkhand or Chdtid Ndgjjdr chiefs appear to have maintained those isolated 
and elevated defensive positions throughout the long sCiies of Hmdu dynasties, and came 
with an indifferent reputation under the Muliamraiwlan Government, as in the report of 
the ‘ Seleiit Committee’ it is stated that the Birbhdm District was conferred by “ Jafar 
Khfin on Asad-ulla Patbdn, to guard against the incursions of the barbarous Hindus of 
Jhdrkhand.” It is curious tlmt they should bo called Hindus, l)ut tlK> Muhammadans 
probably regarded as such all who were not of their own faith. Mr. J. Grant, ‘ Chief 
Serishtadar,’ writing of them in A. I). 1787, thus speaks of the coimtry and its people. 
“This highland district, including Palamaw, llamghur and Chutca Nagjmr hath since 
the days of Ptolemy been gcograpliically termed the three ‘ Bellads’ or cantons in Arabic, 
and from which its modern appellati(»n of Velayt may be a corruption if not derived 
Irom another root of the same language, modified to express a foreign, dependent 
Govei*nment.”t 

“ It is also generally described under the name of Kokera, more commonly called 
Nagpore^ from the diamond mines of that place, as giving most hnportanwi to the whole 
country, making i)ari of the same mountainous tract of land barren of every ihing, 
except the most precious jewels in the world. Yet, perlujps, this portion of unfruitful 
countr)' might be still more interestingly distinguished by delineating the character t)f its 
inhabitants who are imdouhtedly an original savage rac^e, differing extremely in appear¬ 
ance, religion, languagt?, and manners, fixnn the Hindu Lowlanders of Hindustan.” (Vth 
Eepoi’t, vol. 1, page 503). 

Prom this it would certainly appear tliat Jluirkhand lias, to a comparatively recent 
period, been regarded by Hindus as out of the pale of Hindustan, occupied by a jHJOple 
who differed from them in religion, in customs, appeaiunce and language. 

I have never found much in Miinda or Blmmij folklore tliat threw light on the 
early history of the race. The fiimilies that rank highest among them have lost suqli 
traditions in the hazy fables which Hindus have invented for them. The lower classes, as 
a rule, declare themselves to he autochthones, and even the chiefs found their claims to be 
of noble birtli on miracles that took place in the country which they call their fatherland; 
hut in a manuscript account of the family of the llajas of Chdtia Nilgpiir I possess, 
it is stated that the Mdnd^ris came to Jlrirkhand, afterwards called Chdtid Nagpdr, from 
Pipra and Pdligarh, names that occur in tlm Santdl traditions. It is also stated that the-! 
MiJindas as well as the Ordons fought with the Lowrik Sumwara, no doubt the Lowrik 

* Asifttio R«*eareLe», voJ. XIV, i«igc 384. The Son or Soane lliver. 

tBut the threu Vilnyata refer to liilmr, I)enj;ut. nod OriaBu; aot to Pal&mau, Cbiltul Nagpur, and .Mmgavh. 
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Sowrik of the Ordons, whom I suppose to have been ‘ Sardtoaks* or Jains, and were worsted, 
and having to fly from their owa. country, tliey suece.ssively occupied Jaipiir, Chitor, 
Simaliya, Euhidtls, and at last found themselves in Jhdrkhand. It is noticeable that the 
Kulii(lds hills are said to have afforded a n^fuge, or temporaiy resting place, to the 
Kharwdrs, the Khanids, the Mflnddris and the Oraous, but whilst the Muudaris seldom 
speak of Euhidds as a place they are interested in, I have often heard fJiem speak of it 
as the place that tht» Oraons came from. It is not, however, improbable that several tribe.s 
of aborigines may have made a stand in the lluhidjis and Kaimiir Hills at diflbi'cnt times, 
before they were finally forced back into ralamau, JMrkhand, and the Vindbyan 
Hills. 

The Munddris say they bad no Raja when Ihey first took up the countiy, now called 
Clidtid Ndgj>i'ir. They fomied a congeries of small confederate sbxtes. Esxcli village 
bad its chief also called a MYuida, literally ‘ a bead’ in Sanskrit; and as a village, often 
consisted of one family, the inhabitants were all of Mduda dignity, and hence it bocanw! 
a name for the whole trilxx. What the original name for tlie tribe in thefr own language 
may have been, 1 do not know, but as the Muuduris on the plateau call themselves Konk 
Pat Mdnda, Konk or Konkpdt may liave Iwcn a niitional denomimition. They aj)j>ear 
to have only one word for ruler, the term ‘ Giimki,’ and they apjdy it to every one in 
authority, lu the Mdnhhum District, the w’ord Munda hccoines ‘ Mura,’which is also 
Sanskrit, and has the same meaning. i\s these Kols have taktai u]) the wnrd Miinda, the 
Santdls have appropriated the t(a*m ‘Manjlii,’and the Blu'miij ‘Sirdar.’ The Mdnddri 
villages had ea<5h its staff of officers ,and from the eustoms that still prevail in most old 
villages, the orgiinization that has descendtjd from very primitive times, a])peais to have 
been very complete. 

I must now procieed to give tlm fable of the origin of tbe family of the llaja of 
Cbutid Ndgjnir, as it is told in the family annals. We liave already heard some thing 
of the snake race in cemnection wdth the ‘ Kikatas,’ but the Ixranch of the family estab¬ 
lished in. Chiitbi. Ndgpdr, whether it came from KIkata, or was pi*oduced in the country 
to whi(jh it gave that name, had its own vemion of the snake story. 

It is well known that Raja danamejaya, in revenge for the death of his father, 

Mythio.aiorifriuoftboCi.ritiA compasscd the destruction of the whole of the Nag or serpent 
Kajiis. race, and jireparcd a ‘ yajnya’, or great in(;antation sj'rvico for the 


])urposo; the total annihilation of the raex* was, how ever, prevented on fhds evt‘. of its 
ae<!omplishment by the interfevonee of Astika iluni, and amongst thos(5 that xvere saved 
wns the gi*eat Ndg Pundarika. 

In the 3041th year of the Kaliyug, Pnndarika Nilg assumed the form of a Brah- 
num, and ropaii*ed to the house of a certain Bnlliman of Benan?s, to perfect hims(*lf 
in a knowdedge of the sacred hooks. The learned ir struetor hecaTOO so jileased wdth his 
pupil, that he gave hun to W'ife his oxily (^hild, the beautiful Pdiwati; hut though Pundarika 
had the pownr to assunic at pleasure any form, in the same way that our vulgar devil 
<aniiot get rid of his eleven fw)t and some say Ins tail, the Ndg could not divest himself 
of his double tongue or his foul breath, and as it was of vital importance that his wife 
should not discover his real (‘l^aA-acter, he always slept xxnth his haf^k to her. Howex er 
one day, or night I should say, slie managed to get I'ound him, and fonnd out liis 
unpleasant peculiarities, and she intoiTogatcd liirn sharply as to the meaning of his htiiug 
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thus difFerent from the mortals of her acquaintance, and to divert her attention, he 
proposed they should make together a pilgrimage to Piii-i (Jaganndth). To this site gave 
her assent, and delighted at the prospect of nsiting that fashionable watering place, she 
forgot the unphwisant peculiarities of her husbaiid, and cheerfully accomplished the 
pilgiiinage. They returned through Jhdrkhand in which the Mundas and Ordons were 
both then established, but on reaching the liill of Siitidmba, the time arrived for her 
being delivered of her first child, and when the pains seized her, she remembered the 
forked tongue and iigain eagerly sought for explanation. 

There is even at the present day a current belief that a woman’s curiosity at such 
moments must at all risks l)e gratified, and though the result of the announcement would 
Im^ the immediate wparation of the immortal Pundarika and his mortol wife, he felt 
himself hound to indulge her wislrns, and after diselasing to her wondering ears his 
marvellous histoiy, he plunged into a pool and disappeared from her sight. 

Pjlrvati was now inconsolable at tbe catastrophe she had brought about by her 
insatiable euriosiiy. In the midst of her grief and remtavse her child u'as hom, but 
inst(Kid of i-ojoicing at its birtb, sbo projiarod for hcrscK a funeral pju^ and bec?arae 
a ‘ Sati.’ 

At this junciure a Sdkadm'pa Bnihimiii appears on the scene l)earmg an image the 
idol of the sun. He slakcid his thirst at the pejol, and when about to proceed on bis 
journey, found be could not lift tbe idol tbat be had Intlierfco carried without difficulty, 
and whilst pondering on this, his eyes fill on a child lying slielter(xl and guarded by "a 
great hooded snake. This was Pundarika in his proper form protecring his (;hild. Ad¬ 
dressing the Brjihman, he narratial his own historj^ and foretold that the cliild would 
heciome th(j Baja of the tsomitiy to 1x5 called Nagpur, that the BiAhman was to k; his 
PuroMt and the idol his tutelary deity. The boy, be said, was to bo called Phani-Mukuta 
Ilfiya, that is, ‘tbe snake cronmed,’ and promising on his own part to r(*turn when 
his presence was neeessaiy, he (jonfided the child to the Bwiliman, and again plunged 
into the pool and disappeared.* It is in commemoration of tliis event that the Raja 
aiid cliief meml>ers of the Nagbangsi family always wear turbans, so arranged as to 
make the head dress resomhle a serpent coiled round the heat! with its h(!ad pro- 
tmding over the wearer’s brow. ’Phe siMil of tbe Maharaja and anus of the family 
show as a crest a ccbm with a human face under its expanded hood, surrounded bv all 
tbe insignia of royalty. 

Near Sdtidmba dw^elt Madura who was Raja, or Mi'mki, of one of tbe Parhds.f To 
his house the BMliman ropfiked with the infant, and theMaiiki was easily induci^d to take; 
charge of the foundling and bring it up as bis own cliild. He had a sou of the same age, 
and when liofli the boys were twelve years old, Madtua convened the Pai-lia chiefs, and, it 
is said, the neighbouring Rajas, the Raja of Sirgiija and the Hitya Raja, that is, the 
Raja of Patkfim who claims descent from Vikra Maditya, and it was then agreed tliat 
Phani-Mukuta Riiya should be proclaimed Raja of Chiitid Nugpdr. 

The Omons had at this time established themselves in the North-Western part of 
the jilateau and were present at Pliani-Mukuta Raya’s inauguration as Raja. The next 


* Acconlinf; to the foaiUy annals, this occnrml A. ,1). 104. 
t And was also a duct' of influence in the eonfcdeiiicy. 
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event recorded is the marriage of tlie Snake llaja Avith a daughter of the Sikharhhdm 
Raja, that is of the ancestor of the present Raja of Pachet. There was an awkwai’d 
Ixitch when the I’achct Brahmans asked for Phani-Mukuta’s pedigree, horoscope,^ and 
record of his birth, and the match would not have taken place, if Pimdarika had not 
appeared and piwed to the satisfatdion of the amhasstidors from Sikharidnim tiiat tlie 
marriage proposed would he no misalliance. It is (ispwially montioned that the Mdndas 
and Onhms all got drunk at the wedding and Imd a tight. 

The “ snake cromied” was acknowhslgcd by all the Parhd chiefs oti the central 
plateau of Chiitid Ndgpur proper, but the inbabitanis of the lower st(!ppe would have 
nothing to do with him. They, howev'cr, followed tho lead of the highland chiefs and 
ehH'.ted Rajas of their own, all miraculously nurtured foundlings, and all through theii* 
representatives now claiming to be Rjijpiits. Thus have originated the Chiefs of wliat 
are called the five pargjinas of tin} Loluirdagga District and most of tho Maiihhum 
zamindars. I only know one of them who has the sense to acknowledge his Mihuhin 
deseerd, hut the conclusion that they arc all of that race, is forced on us by their position, 
the.ir fables of oi*igin, mid the fact tliat they all intermany. Some have indeed made 
other alliances with good Uindu families, and ow'o to this an improved personal appearance 
in the present generation. 1 do not, however, suppose tliat all the Mdnhhum zainindtirs 
are Kols. Somii few are Si'nlras, some are Bdgdis, and the isamindars of the Northern 
Jungle mahals are all Bhuiyas. 

Tlie place pointed out as the scene of the hirth of the first Ndg Riija is Pithauria, 
a considiirahle market town on the Northern faci.' of the plateau overlwking the valley 
of the Damiidar in Pargaua Sutiamha. Many Miliiduris regard this part of the* country 
jis the cradle of tlie race, hut it is not at x>r(;8ont most densely populated by people of 
that tribe. The representativ(?s of tho Madura of the tradition arc still to he found 
tenaciously clinging to the ancestral site and the gravies of their forefaihcj’s, and, though 
sijuple iieasants, enjoying considerable inlluence which they sustain by performing at 
the proper seasons the festivals that conunemorate their former powm’. At all places 
in the Province of Chdtid Nagjjfir that are, or have been, the head quarters of the 
sovereign or chief, a festival is annually solemnized in his honour called the ‘ Ind-parab.’ 
Amidst great rejoicings an enormous umbrella, attached to the end of a mast some forty 
fe(}t in length, is raised like a maj’pole by the united force of all the people that can be 
collected. At Siitiamba to the present day, two of these poles are annually set up, 
one in honour of Madura, tho other to the Ndgbaiigsi Raja, and the latter must not bo 
moved from the ground till Madura’s umbrella is w^ell aloft. 

In support of the antiquity of the Naghiingsis of Chiitid Ndgpdr there is collateral 
evidence in the annals* of the Kliaronda dependencies of the Geiitral Provinces. Jag- 
gamuith Deo, the last member of the Gangahangsi families wiio reigned there, finding 
himself without heirs, sent to Chut’4 Ndgpiir for a Nsighangsi who founded the present 
dynasty of Kharonda, 860 years ago. 

The hoy selected was a brother of the Satranjigarh chief. This was a collateral 
branch holding a maintenance grant, and it can 1 k) shown that many generations of 
Ndghangsi Rajas had passed aiyay before this hraueli of the family took root. 


* Sulcctious, lU'cordB, Goveronieut of ludiu, Xo. 30, llt^port by Cdlontil Elliot, 
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Unfortunately as those Eajas beeamo great pot(totaies amtmg Hindijs, they 
grew to despise the impure ICols, “their subjects, and as the latter were not inclined to 
Bubniit quietly to degradation tmd were not unmindful of wliat the Kdgbangsia owed 
thirni, they revolted against such ingratitude, and the Itajas found it necessary to 
seek extraneous aid to control them. Uoreignei's were gradually introduoed to whom 
lands were assigned for military services, who assisted or supported the Bsja in 
the innovations he wished to mtiuduce, and Brahmans were encouraged by grants of 
A'illages to settle in the oountiy and to aid in civilizing it after their fashion. Their 
athmipts at proselytising were not unsuccessful amongst the Mdnddris. The chief 
men of that tribe were by degrees induced to see something very honorific and de¬ 
sirable in the distinction confeiTcd by the ‘ poibv,’ the thread indicating that the wearer 
is a Bnibman or a Rtijput, and without altogether jilting their ajicicmt sylvan deities, they 
commenced paying their addresSses to the new order of gods and goddesses that the 
Bnihnians and their now Brtlhman-riddcn llajas wore endcavoiiiig to bring into fasMou, 
but the change did not extend to the masses generally. They sjiw the. encroatfii- 
ments on their rights and liberties that were threatened, and preferred the frt^edom of 
action and lic<‘nse they Imd hitherto enjoyed. The whole body of Ordons held steadily 
to this vien% and thus whihj most of the chiefs in Ndgpitr and Mdnhhutn adopted 
Bruhnmnieal ideas, the Ordons and bulk of the Miinddris remained in their pristine state, 
ainl t hough iutermarriago hehv<?on the two peoplt^s was not alloircd, they otherwise 
harmoniously amalgamated as one nation. 

The system of govcn’iiment that obtainetl among the Mdndas and Orfions of Ohdtid 
Nagpiir 'before their policy was disturbed by the conversion of their cluef may still bo 
discerned in their existing orgjmization. This country was diidded into groups of twelve 
or more villages, called ‘Burhds,’ each under a hemiman, who was generally called the 
‘Mtjnda,’ and though not recognized by the authorities in the |»olitical divisions of the 
present tiine, the people still acknowledge the ‘ Parhd’ jurisdiction, and questions 
affecting tlicir .social wdations arc still adjusted in ‘ ParM’ conclave.* Each village hatl 
besides its establishment of hercditaiy public servants, and these still exist. The principal 
of these are the represtmtatives of the most influential of the patrmrehs. They originally 
fonned the eolony, and each is literally a pillar of the little state called ‘ Klnint.’ The 
hoful of one of these Khfmts or families is the chief or Munda, of another the Pahn, or 
pri«?st, and tlan’c is somt^times a tliird called ‘MaJiato,’ the Munda’s deputy. 

The hoadnnm had no su|)erior rights in the lands cultivated by other villagers, they 
were not landlords but chi('ls, and they and the peoph; acknowledging them held the soil 
tlmy eultivated in virtue of their being the heirs of those who fii'st utilized it, and 
n lien it became neeessarj’- to distinguish such men from cultivators of inferior titje, 
the former were called * Bhiiinhai's,’ breakers of the soil. 

This is not, perhaps, the only country whera wo find in the culti't'ators thc actual 
descjondants of a primitive people who first brought the land under oultivution, but I do 
not kjiow where else to look for a people who having lived under different forms of 
govenmumt yet link themselves with a remote antiquity by the continuous and not 
unsueet'ssful struggle they liave maintained to preserve invtheir integrity their prescTip- 

* In tLe Kolh^n of Siu^bli(jtu, tbe Parlut, or no it is tliere callod tbe PirJii. mygtcni u uow fully niaintAiiuid; but tUere 
and in roiuo purtg of Cluitid N6gjitir projier tho hoad of a Parb4 is called a Mauki. 
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tiv© Against infringement of these the Kols hare in all ages protested and sorac- 

tiiines fought, and though in numerous instances the force of circumstances has hopelessly 
transferred the proprietary right from the aborigines to the x»mind4r or his assign, many 
thousands have suooeeded in retaining what has come down through their family from 
ppO'hisfcoric times to a period ;^hen, under a law recently pjwsed by tlie Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, these rights are ht>iag defined and registered, and they may lofjk forward to their 
being tmasmitted in their integrity to their remotest posterity. 

When the Milnddris and Ordons submitted to a llaja, and all wore required to con¬ 
tribute to Ms maintenance, the people in each village were divided iuk> two classes. 
The more privileged who retained the designation ‘ Bhfiinlidr,’ had to give honorary 
attendance and constituted the militia of the state. Th(5 remainder supplied food and rai- 
mout, aud tlieso obligations were eventually commuted to money payment or rent, and the 
lands cultivated by this cMss were called ‘ Raj has,’or ront-i>aying, in contradistinction 
to the‘Bhuinliiiri’wMch was no doubt originally rent-free. At a later period, the 
Raja was allowed to hold in each village a proportion of land called Matijihas, whicrh was 
cultivated for his sole iMinefit; and the persons who cultivated this land for him or his 
as.signs had lands allotted to them, svibject to no other service £ind no rent, called ‘bdth 
kh eta.’ Besides the above, the.re were lands set apart for the expenses periodically incurred 
in the propitiation of the national aCnd local deities, and tlic Kols thus provided against; 
tlu^ dangtirs that threatened thou* go<ls from the impending changes of belief. The 
prcKlucc of the laud.s lias never, that I am aware of, been appropriated to tlio service of 
the Hindu divinities, though the people contribute something yearly towards the public 
worship of ‘ Kali ’ inaugurated by the zamindto; if, however, the villages w. -re all to 
adopt a new religion, they would doubtless assisrt thiur right to devotes the assets of what 
may be called their church lauds to the service of the newly adopted fiiith. 

The circumstances under which the Baja’s ancestor rose to power precludes his 
making auy division of the ‘ Raj.’ It reuiaius to tMs day an undivided e^itate, and the 
succession to it is reguhited by local custom of primogeniture acknowledged under Regu¬ 
lation X of 1800; but as the families increased,, the youuger members or oollaknul 
branches were supported by inaiutenam^) grants, which lapse to the parent estate on 
failure of hpirs male to grantee. These weia^ among the earliest of the alienations 
wliieh changed so greatly the relations between the chief aud his people; the latter had 
agreed to serve and support him, but they were now conipoUcd to servo and support, lu.s 
assigns, and soon th (3 assigns included not only relations but tlie Brsihmans and mercena¬ 
ries who receivi?d grants ibr religious or militaiy services, and lastly foreign (all peoph* 
not Ixdonging to the province were so considered) farmers to whom leases of villages 
Avere given in supcrcession of the Kol headman. 

Chdtia Ntigpdr, as part of Bihfir, was ceded to the British Government iu A. I). 1765 
but the earliest arrang<.nncnt with the Raja of which I tind any record oijcurrod in 

* It is recorfiod in the AkbanuUnah. that, about tlie rear Uad A. H. (1585 A. D.l, Alddliu Singb, Zaiuindiir of 
Kokroh, i. c.. ChdtUi ^ submit to SUahba/i Khiiu, one of Akbar’s Generals, and a few years afterwards 

or in 1691. Madliu Singh and Lakhmi E4i of Kokrah served with (ho Kinperov's army under Man Singh in efleeting 
the conquest of Orissa. According to the local chronicle Madlid'Singh, or as ho is there called Madhiikar ShiUi was the 43rd 
of the Niigbangsl lino of llqja«; but it iiw*cordod in the same history that the list Iliya Bairi Sal first submitted to Delhi- 
and his aucoossor Durjuu .Sdl failing to pay the fecibniic agreed upon, was attackisl by Ibrahim Khan, taken prisoner, .and 
carried to Delhi. This event in noted in the Momoirs of Jahdngir, and took place in Kilo A. D. 

2 S 
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A. D. 1772, when it is stated tliat the chief appeared before Captain Gamiu; eoiaimandiug 
a fom; in Talamau, and after exchange of turbans* with the Corapany’s representative, duly 
acknowlt^dged himself a vassal of that great power, gave as tribute lls. 3,000 and agreed 
to do service against the Mahrattas. The oldest settlement deed is dated 1179 Pasli, by 
w'iiieh lUja Bripiulth Sabi of Khiikhra, Ndgpdr, agrefxl to pay 12,000 ruptjes, viz.^ m&l 

or rent G,000 rupees, nazrdnah or tribute, 6,000. For some years 
the llaja was allowed to administer the territory as 
the chief of a tributary mahdl, but in 1816 or 1817, it was found 
necessary to deprive him of magisterial powers; the estate was placed undea* the Magis¬ 
trate of Rumgarh, who held Coui't alternatcdy at ShcrgMti and Chatra. Natives of 
Bihdr who wore considered foreigners in Chutid Ndgpdr were sent into the country as 
Police officers, and occasionally theNarir of the Rdmgarh Magistrate’s Court was deputed 
with extraordinaiy powers to insjject and report on the administration. 

Up to A. D. 1831, when the most serious revolt of the Kols of Chdtid Ndgpdr 
occurred, tln?r(^ can Ihj no doubt that the elianges of government which had taken place 
were not boieficial to them. They were neglected by their new masters, oppressed by 
aliens and deprived of th(5 means they hail formerly possessed of obtaining redress through 
their own chief. The Raja, by no means satisfied at his own loss of dignity and 
authority, gave but surly answers to complainants who came before him. The Darogahs 
(Native Police officers), the highest riisiderit officials under the British Government, 
declared it n-as not oompctoiit to them to decide on the gidevances that then most harassed 
the Kols; these were complaints, that they had been dispossessed by foreigners, Muham¬ 
madans, Sikhs, and others, who had olttained from the sub-proprietors farms of the Kol 
villages over the heads of the Kol headman; but it often happened tliat the unfortunate 
Kol who with difficulty made his Avay to the far off station found the tables turned on him 
when lu; got there. A host of witvuesses in the pay of the opposite party wi^re already 
there prepared to prove “ tliat he had uot only no rights in the laud, but was a tirrbulent 
rebel besides.” 

Mn,jor Roughsedge, the first Political Agent for the South-Western Frontier, notices 
a case of tins kind that occuiTcd in A. I). 1811. Some disturlamces had broken out in 
'raniiu'h, and troops were sent there, but the offiiier in command reported that they arose 
entirely from the oppression jivjictised by the Tamarh Raja on one of Ids vassals named 
Raghuuiitli Singh, and on this the officer was allowed to enter into negotiation with the 
malcontents, who hoping for redre.ss ridurned to their allegiance. In this hope Raghu- 
ndth Singh went to the court tlion sitting at Cluitra.f “ The evidence kept iu readiness 
against him by the Thmarh zamiiidar caused bis committal to the Ciuirt of Circuit, and the 
result was bis condemnation to transportation or imprisonment for life.” 

For years after this event, Tamdrh continued in a disorgani7.ed state, and in 1820, 
serious disturbances broke out, and two Kols, Rudu and Kunfcu, 
at the head of three hundred folloAvers for a long time defied the 

* 1« to this fxislmiige of lurbaiw, t,li« family aunal? foil a stninga tale. In the liiyn’s turban were aome very 

valuable (liamouda, wliiub it in iuRinuatfai Imd excited tlie cupidity of Captain Ciunue. The propueal for the exobanga einanatedj 
it is said, from him. He declared it wan the English metJiod of swearing etoninl frtsodship, but the Captain had no diamonds 
in his Jiend dn;.ss, and the Iliija evidewUy (ronclnded that he had been rather ‘ done ’ by the Company's Officer, 
t Letter tVom Major llougbsedge to the Magistrate of Bdmgarh. 
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authorities, and were not reduced till militory operations on an extensive scale were 
undertaken against them. 

Ihe Kol insurrection of 1831, though no doubt only the bursting forth of a fire that 

Insunwtion, 1831 . 32 , smouldering, was fanned into flame by the following 

little episode• 

The brother of the MahdrAja and holder of one of tlie maintenance giants which 
comprised Sonpiir, a pargana in the Southern portion of the estate, gave farms of some 
of the villages over the hetwls of the MiSnkis and Mundas to certein Muluiraraadans, Sildis, 
and others who had sought and obtained his favor. Tw'elve villagi^s that, had kdonged to 
Singrai Mdnki were thus given to the Sikhs, and not only was the Miinki dispossessed, 
but two of his sisters were seduced or ravished by these Imted Ibreigners. A similar com¬ 
plaint was made against the Muliamnuuhm fanners. One of them had acted very oppres¬ 
sively townrds a Mdnda of Bandgdon in Singbbdm and, it was said, laid abdmrted and 
dishonored the Miinda’s wife. These* men and .some other Mdnkis of Sonpiir wiio were 
(‘qually dissatisfied invited all the Kols of Sonpiir, Taimlrli, and Bamlgdon, to assemble at 
the village of Lankah in Tamilrh. The m(‘(?ting took place and the conveners addressed 
the assemblage. “The Pathans and the Singhs (Sikhs),” they said, “have dishonored us; 

• the KunwTir Harmitb Singh lias forcibly deprived us of our villages, wiiich be luis given to 
the Singhs. Our lives are no longer 6f value. We are all brethren, let m act together,” 

It • was agre(*d tluit the wrongs inflicted on them could no longer be tolerated. They 
w'ould at once “ commence* to bum, plunder, murder, and eat.” 

This ivas no vain threat. A few days after the meeting, on the 11th December, 1831, a 
raid was made on the Ailluge of Kammng held in farm by a Muhammad Ali •I,'jiik, and 
two hundi’ed bead of (!attlc cai’ried off. On the 20th December, a number of villages 
bordering on Singbhum held in fami by Hari Singh and Diyiil Singh, Sikhs, weiv 
jilundorcd and burned liy a body of 700 Kols under Surga, the aggi’iiwed Munda of 
Singbhum, Singrai Manki, and others, and one of the Sikhs was wounded. These 
villages formed part of tlie estete from which Singrai had been lyoeted. On ihe 25th 
Dtx?emher, stweml villages held in farm by KtUi Klutn and Saiftillali Khan were plundered 
and burned, and one of the Klidn’s men wm thrown into the fire. On the 2nd January, 
1832, Kamrang w'as again attacked, and next day thry sacked Jafar Alfs village and 
murdered him and ten of his people including the unfortunate Kol female whom he liad 
seduced. The Ktl/ar of the Sluyghati court now appcannl on the scone, and sent to tlie 
Kols to say that if they Avould desist Irom disturbing the peace of the country, their 
lands would be restored to them. They replied, they would attend to no orders but those 
that emanated from the Mahardja of Clnitia Nagpur; that they would not leave a single 
foreign farmer alive; they would d(;sti*oy every village in Sonpiir Pargana, even Govindpiir 
where Harmith Sahi resided, and then they ivould wash their weapons in tlie river Kdro 
that flows by his house! 

In the meantime the aiTowsf of wnr were being circulated tlirough the country like 
the fiery cross, and by the middle of January the Munddris and Onions luul all entered 


* Dopositiuii of Singrai JUtlnlci. 

t An nri'ow iwm'd fiom village is the snnimous to am, ami stmt to any one in authority it is an ojnjn deelara- 

tiou of war. The flos of the Biior Pir in Singhhiitn thus avowed their inteution to espouse the cause of the Ucthruned 
Ki\ja of Porah&t iu lSo7i aud summoned their brethren, 
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with zexkl into tlie spirit of tbo insurrection. The country apj>ear8 to Mye been ^tirely 
unprepared for such an event, troojM? there were none, the police stations were generally 
abandoned, and even the hereditary sianiinddrs, connections of the ima’s, sought safety 
in fliglit. It) every jjargana the vilhiges in which ‘Sads' (Hindus) reside trere 
destroyed, and all ‘ I)ikos’ (foreigners) ,who fell into the luinds of the insui^eiiti were 
murdered. The subordinate* Rajas of llahe, Bi'mdu, TamiWi, Baiwa, though neither 
8 ads nor Hikes, narroM ly escaped with their lives, when those places were all sacked and 
destroyed. 

With the exception of the force from Singbhuni that came to the aid of the 
insurgents and were the most formidable division of the rebel army, it does not appear 
tliat the Kols in their work of destruction moved far from their own homesteadsj as the 
‘ Sad’ iJortion of each village was plundered mid burned by the Kols of that or neigh¬ 
bouring vilhiges. The murders were most numerous in the Hoisa and Kordmbe Par- 
ganas, as the ‘ Sads’ there were unprepared for the attack, and none were spared that 
fell into the bands of the insurgents. 

Troops to put down the insurretstion were of course being collected from different 
points and were gradually being concentrated in the disturbtid district; but before military 
operations could be undertaken, the insurgents had done all that they had threatened to 
do and might, though it is not again mentioned, have washetl their weapons in the Kdro 
and retinfid. Captain (the late Sir Thomas) Wilkinson reached Pithanria, vidiich as I Imvc 
already stated is on the brink of the nortlunm fax)e of the plateau, alwut the middle of 
.fariuarv, and the work of incendiarism was then in full hlaKc, 

Captain Wilkinson was without sufficient force to penotmte far into the distimhed 
ilistricts, hut he lost no time in compelling the villages nciu* Pithauiia to submit. This 
was not done Mdthout fighting, and, indeed, the insurgents on more than one occasion 
threatened his position, advancing against it with a force estimated at about 8,000 fighting 
men, but they apiH?ar to have been easily repulsed. The inhabitants of the large village 
of ISagid between llanchi and I’illiauria bad been particularly active in the work of 
destruction, and had avowed their determination to fight to the last; but an expedition 
was sent specially against them with the uncquivocnil instructions “attack, slay and 
destroy,” and to- such orders energetically carried out, the l^agrl heroes speedily 
succumbed. This is a very primitive Ordon village wliieh up to the present time retains 
all the old institutions; the Iwichelors hall with the hannei^, ypk’s tails, trumpets, and 
<lrams, &c., and the dancing arena in front w here often songs are sung that remind the 
young men how their fathers ‘went out’ in 1832. The suhjugsition of Nagri was 
followed by tlie submission of most of the northern villages, but the Oraons of 
fhe west and Mundaris of the centre and the south showed no inclination to lay down 
their aims, and the insurrection now spresxd into Paldmau where it was taken up by 
the KharwArs, merely it would seem for the love of the thing. It grow serious, however, 
and a squadron of cavalry making its way to Chiitid Ndgpur through tliat pargana 
found ifself so hotly opposed in one of the hill jiasses, that the officer in command 
d«?emed it necessary to nuike a rctrogade movement and await reinforcements. 


* Ijiil Jitnath Sabi of Guijo and KapilnAlh of Snlgi arc proTOincntly noticed aa honorable escejitiona. They held to 
their ru»iKtoUvo villagcu, and repulsed several attacks made on them. . 
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Not till the middle of February wesre the troops in a position to operate on a scale 
adequate to the occasion. Then three columns were formed to start simultaneously from 
three points* in the northern part of the plateau, and sweep the country in parallel lines 
as they moved from north to south. 

The right and (ientre columns met with little opposition, the hends of villages suh- 
mitting as they ailvanced, but the left column when they re^wdied Sonpdr found that 
tlie Kols had abandoned their villages, and with their flocks and herds and families harl 
taken refuge in the hills. In attemyiting to dislodge them, the troops, especially a 
detachment of the 3rd Light Cavalry, suffered some loss. The columns, however, were 
now concentrated in the south. Bindrai Mdnki, Singrai’s brother, and Siirga, the heroes 
of the episode, held out to the last, but on the 19th March, 1832, these lefwlers came into 
camp and surrendered to the Commissioner, the remaining sirdars all then tend(*,rc5d 
their submission, and the insurrection was at an end. 

Great changes in the administration followed this insurrection. The disturbed 
districts and jungle mahals with the dependent tributary maluils were organized as a' 
non-regulation province under the njime of the South-AVestern Frontier Agency; 
the system of zamfndM police, under which authority was restored to the chiefs to 
whom the people had been acimstometl to look for its exercise, was established in 
Ohutid Nagpur; the border Mdnkis whose dispossession from their tenures was the 
main cause of the insurrection, were reinstated, and the zaminddra wertis deprived of the 
power of ousting them without the orders of the European officer now placed at tin? 
head of the district. They obtained title de(?d8 constituting them ghdtwdls, or guardians 
of the passes, and officers of police, and that position they still hold. 

The insuiTCction of Chutid Nagpdr and Paldmau was speeffily followwl by 
dislurhances' in the southern portion of the Mdnbhdm District in 
The nhumij. which tlio Bhdniij Kols were the chief actors. 

Near the boundary of Chiiiiil Nagpur, the term Bhdmij as applied to this class is 
seldom used. The Kols who form the bulk of the population will themselves M And as 
or, as the name is usmilly pronounced in Mdnbhdm, Muras. The title Bhdmij, ‘tlic 
children of the soil,’ is given to the members of the tribe settled further cast; hut, 
generally, if askeff to w'bat class or caste they belong, they say ‘ Sirdar.’ In Dhalbhdm 
the Bhdmij call themselves, and are calhxl by the Singhhdm Kols, ‘ Matkum.’ 

Tho^Bbiiinij are, ilb doubt, the original inhabitants of Dhalbhdm, Bardhhhdm, 
Patkdm, BdgmAndf, and still form the bulk of the population in 
those and adjoining estates. They may he deiscribed roughly as 
being chiefly located in the country hetw<?en the Kasai and Subaraarekhd rivers. 'They 
had formerly hirge 8ettle?ments to the north of the former river, but they wore dislodged 
by Arydns, who as Hindus of the KArmi caste now occupy their old village sites. The 
Bhuinij have no traditions of their (mm origin, generally asserting that they were 
[iroduced where they are found ; but some wlvo dwell in the vicinity of old Jain temples 
declare that the founders of the temples prec?ede4 them; though they can t(dl us nothing 
of those founders, nor of the aix?hitects of the ruined and deserted Hindu temples 
existing as additional marks of*a prior occupation of the country by a more civilized 
pt'ople. 

• Tiko, Ohuria, Piihaurm. 


O eogrupliical diBlrilmti<m. 
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I liavc elsewhere* noted that these Bhdmij were probably the ‘Vajra Bhdmi’ 
(the ten*ihle indig-dnes) who are described as abusing, beating, shooting arrows at, and 
baiting with dogs, the great Saint Vira, the twenty-fourth Jina or Tirthankara of the 
Jains, an accsount of whom will be foimd in A^'olume IX of the Asiatic Eesearches. 

The Bhdmij of the Jungle Mahals were once, under the nick-name * Chuk’,* the 
terror of the surrounding districts, and their various outbreaks 
were called ‘Chudris.’ On several occasions since they cfime 
under the British rule, they have shown how readily a Chudri may be improvise<i on very 
slight provocation. I do not know that oh any occasion they rose like the Mdnddris 
simply to redress their own wrongs. It was sometimes in support of a turbulent chief 
ambitious of obtaining pow'er to which accoi*ding to the courts of laiv he wa.s not entitled, 
and it was sometimes to opjiose the Government in a policy that they did not approve, 
though they may have had very little personal interest in the matter. 

Thus ill the year A. D. 1798, when the Pachet estate was sold for arrears of revenue 


Hdccnt (1iiiturbani'<?». 


they ro8<5 and violently disturbed the peace of the countiy till the 
sale wns cancelled. After hostilities had continued for some tim<‘. 


in re}>ly to a very pacific message sent to them by the officer commanding tlic force, they 
asked if the Government were going to sell any more estates ? 1 do not think that the 
settlement of any one of the Bhdmij Jungle Mahdls was effected without a fight. In 
Dhalbhdm the Baja resisted the intcrforence of the British iK)wer, and tlie Government 
set up a rival, but after various failures to establish his authority, they set him aside and 
madt 5 terms with the rebel. In Barahhhdm, there was at one time a disputed succession. 
The courts dcicided that the eldest bom of Baja Vivikd Nardin, though the .son of the 
settond wife, should succeed in jiroferenee to the. son of the firat wil’e, the Pdi Blliu. Thf 
Bhumij did not approve of tlio decision, jmd it was found neeessjiry to s(‘nd a military 
force to mrry it out. This was the origin of the last disturbaucic known as Gaiigu Naniin’s 
rebellion, which broke out in lS32.t 

Laklmiau, the son of the Pdt Bdni alluded to above, continuing to oppose his l>i*ol]jer, 
was arrested, and died in jail leaving a son Gaugd Xarain. 

On the death of Baja Ilaghun^th Singh, he also was suece(‘de(l by the son of his 
s(H»:)nd Bdni, who w'as declared by the Sudder Court to he heir in opposition to a claim 
again set up by Madhab Singh, the younger son, but the son of the Put Bani; but failing 
ill hJs suit, Mddliab Singh resigned himself to his fate aiiA was consoled by being 
appointed diwiiii, or prime minister, to liis bmther. In this mpaeity he made himself 
thomughly unpopular, more es])eci 5 illy by becoming an usurious money-lender and 
extortionate grain-dealer, and soon Ganga X ar4m found that in opposing a man so 
detested, a majority of the people would side with him. Accordingly in the month of 
Api-il 1832, he, at the head of a large force of gMtwals, made an attacjk on Mddhah 
Singh and slew him. This foul crime w'as oommitbid with great deliberation, cunning, and 
cruelty. Madhab was seized and carried off to the hills to be sacrificed. Gang^i, Nardiu 
himself first smote him with his battle axe, then each Sirddr GMtwdl was compelled 


* .Journal, Aniatio. Society. Beujfal, for iSfiS, p. ISti, Not*' on Mfuil»l»ii>n. 

•f" DecitiioiiK of the law courts in 8uocc«ition ctMCii liavt* on ollior occanionn beffn the cause of di8turbai)ce.i> in the .J uiigli! and 
Tributary MaliiilB. The last affair of tbc kind wa» in 18(58, when the Hill Bliuiyas of Kconjhur revolted n)»ttin«t Uieir present 
chief on tbc grouiul that he was not of pury blood or born in lawful wedlock. In determiniiijj; what tlie local cU!Jton» i,s in 
wich cases, the views of the |)eople should alway.i be ascertained. 
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to discharge an arrow at him, and thus all the leading Gli^twals became iTn})lieated 
in tlie plot. A system of plundering was then commenced, which soon drew to his standard 
all the ‘ ohuirs,* that is all the Bhdmij of BarAhbhdm and ‘adjoining estates. He attacked 
Baruhba7.4r where the Baja liveA, burned the Munsiifs (Native Civil Judge) outoherry 
and the police station from which the police had lied, but thrcM? unfortunate peons 
(runners) of tlie Munsiifs Court were caught and killed. 

The officials and police fell back on Bardw4n, and for some time Gatiga Narain bad 
the country at his mercy; and he sacked every place worth plundering; but in November 
following a force was collected, consisting of three regiments of Native Tntkntry and 
eight guiis, and military operations against the insurgents commenced. They were soon 
driven to take refuge in the hills, but being pressed there also, Gangii Narain iled into 
Singhhiira .and endeavoured to enlist in his favor the reputed invincible and irrepres- 
silde Larkds ; they were just then at issue with one of the chiefs who claimed supn*- 
nnicy over a portion of them, the Thakur of Kharsawan, and though they were nf)t im- 
willing to join in the row, they wished before they commithid themselves to Ganara 
Narain’s leadership to test his capa<nty to lead. They, therefore, demanded that he 
should, in the first place, make an attaick on the fort of the Thdkur of Kharsdwan. In 
complying with tliis request he was killed, and the Thakur had the pleasure of sending 
bis lieacl to Captain Wilkinson, with a letter quite in the style of Falstaff when ,aft(‘r the 
battle nejir Slircwsbury, he said, “ there is Percy. If your father will do me any hotjoi- 
so; if not, let him kill the next Percy himself. I look h) be either Earl or Duke, 
I can assure you.” 

1 have not hi'cn able to disjiover that, tin? Blnimij possess any in<lopondent traditions 
of migrations. Those who live in proximity to Chhtia 
Ndgjnir miogniso no distinction between themselves and tlu! 
Mundas. They intormany and associate and eoale.see in all matters indicating identity 
of race, lor, though it may ho said that they are not much troubled with caste prejudices, 
thcr(» is no portion of the old Indian population wlii(?h is quite frtJe from it. The Bliiiniij 
further oast have booom(5 too Hiiiduized to acknowledge the relationship. The Dhal- 
bhum Bhdmij consider themselves autochthones, and will not admit that they are in any 
way connected witli the Mundas, Hos, or Santals. It is pretty certain tliat the 
zamindars of all these estates are of the same ratie as tlnur people, though the only man 
among them whom I found sensible enough to acknowledge this, was the llaja ol‘ 
Bagmdndi; the others all call themselves Ksliatryas or Bajpdts, hut they are not ac¬ 
knowledged as such by any true scion of th(‘, illustrioiH stock. In claiming to b(( 
lliijpdts they do not attempt to connect themselves with any of the recognizc'd families 
of the tribe, but each family has its own special legend of miraculous production. 

The family legend of the Baja of Barahhhtftn may be given as a specimem of tluar 
skill in making pedigrtws. 

“ Nath Varaha and K^svaraha, two brothers, quarrelled with their father, the Baja 
of Virat, and settled in the court of Vlkramaditya. (This lias some (Hmnec^tion with the 
tradition of the adjoining estate Pktkdm, the Bajja of W’hicdi claims descent from Vikra- 
Ufrmd of tiio Bar&hi)li6m msuUtyjj,) Kds the yonugtn* was sjiwn into two pieces, and with 

his blood Vikram gave a ‘ tikii’* to the eldest and a pair of 

* Mark on tbe foi-choad. 
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ttinbrellas, and told him that all the country he could ride round in a day and night 
should be his. Nath mounted his steed and accomplished a circuit of eight * yojanas,’ 
Avhatevcr tliat may be, within the time specified, and a precious stifiP line of country he 
took in riding round what is now Baruhbhdm, but it must be all true as the print of 
his horse’s hoofs are still visible on the southern slopes of the lulls. 

With one or two exceptions all the Ghdtwais (captains of the border and then* 
men) of the Bhiimij part of the Manbhdm and Singbhdm Bistricis are Bbdmy, this is 
a sure indication of their being the earliest settlors. They were the people (lUco tlm 
MundUri Bhuinhtirs in Chdtid Ndgpdr, thd Bhuiyas in Bonai, Gdngpdr, Keonjhur, &c., 
Gonds in Sirgdja and Udaipdr) to whom the deientje of the (Jountry was entrusted 
The Bhdmij Ghdtwdls in Manbhdm have now after all their escapades settled down 
steadily to work as guardians of the peace. 

The Raja of the extensive zamindari of Dlialbhdm is no doubt of Bhdmij ex¬ 
traction, but for liim the Herald’s college of the period failed to 
manipulate a Rdjput descent. His ancestor was a washerman, 
who afforded refuge to the Goddess Kali when, as llankini, she fled from a demon in 
J^achet. The Goddess, in gratitude, gave the washerman a young Brdhmaiii, a ward 
of her own, to wife, and the Rajas of Dhalbhuin are the descendants of tliis union, 
'fhe origin of the story appears to be that a Bhdmij chief of Dhalbhiim, probably, at 
t he instigation of a Brahman stole from its shrine in Puobet an image of Rjmkini and 
set it up as his own tutelary doity. The shrine from whicdi the image Wfis abstracted 
is shown at the village of Para near Pardlia in Manbhdm, and it became the popular 
object of worsliip in Dhalhhum by all classes of the people there. Rankini especially 
rejoiced in human sacrifices. It is freely admitted that in former years cliildron were 
IVeciuently kidnapped and sacwificed at her shrine, and it cannot he very positively 
asserted that the prmtice of offering such victims has long been discontinued. 

At the shrine of this goddess a very cruel sciene was enacted every ycaj till 1865, 
when with the concurrcTU!!(5 of the zamlndar it was put a stop to. It w'as called the 
‘ Bindaparab’, and Ganganarain probably had it in his mind when he so cruelly disposed 
of Mfidhab Singh. 

At this jwirab two male hufhiloes are driven into a small enclosure, and on a raised 
^ ^ stage {uljoining and overlooking it, the Raja and suite take up 

' their position. After some ceremonies the Raja and his Puro- 

hit’* discharge arrows at the buifii,lof;8, others follow their example, and the tormented 
ami enraged beasts fall to and gore each other whilst arrow after arrow is discharged. 
When the animals are past doing very much mischief, the people rush in an^ hack at 
them with battle axes till they are dead. The SantAls and wild Kharriils, it is said, 
took groat delight in this festival, but I have not heard a murmur at its disoontinuanoc, 
and this shows it had no great hold on the minds of the people. 

Mfiny of the Bhdmij tril)e are well off. Some of them who are SircMr GhAtwdls 
are in virtue of their office proprietors of estotes comprising each 
Tfinnres. twenty manors, but as the most substantial tenants 

under them are also hereditary Ghdtwdls, rendering sefjice and paying besides but a 


* Family priest. 
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very low fixed rent, these GhdtwAM estates are not so valuable to the proprietor as 
villages on the ordinary tenure would be. 

Tlie Bhdmij live in commodious, well-built houses, and have about them all the- 
comtbrts to which the Iretter class of cultivators in Bengal arc accustomed. Those who 
live quite amongst the Bengalis liave retained very few of their amnent customs; none 
IMjrhaps, except the great national amuserAent, the gay meetings for dance and song both 
at their villages and at * ydtras’, which are characteristic of all Kols. 

In aj)poarance they are inferior to the Hos of Singbhdm and to the host of the 
Mi'indas of Ohutiil Ndgpiir. They are short of stature but 

Physuai traits. gtrongly built, and like the SantAls rather inclined to llcshiness. 

I n complexion they are varialtle, like the Mi'indas ranging from a dark chocolate to a 
light brown color; they ob-serve many of the Hindu festivals but rtitain thinr sacred 
gloves in wdiich they still sacrifice to the old Gods. They have generally left off eating 
cow’s flesh in which tlieir unrelbrmed brethren in Singbhiim and Chutia Niigpiir 
indulge, but eat fowls. 

The Blnimi} have, in a great degi’ee, lost the simplicity and truthfulness of chameter 
for which their cognates arc generally distinguished. Tliey have acquired from the 
Bengali Hindus the propensity to lie, but they have not the same assurantse or powers of 
invimtion, and their lies are so transparent, that they arc easily detected. 

Mr. Ball of the Geological Survey informs me that he feund in the Bliumij country 
of Dhalbhi'im some remains of an ancient settlement which was said to have been the 
abode of a Raja who bad two tongues. This is the only tradition I liave heard dirindly 
connecting the Blnimij with the snake race, the Nagbangsi,* but it is an independent 
testimony to the wide-spread influenijc of that mysterious people. 

In the religion of the Kols there are no trai^es of snake worship, if it 1 m? not hidden 
in their name for the rainbow ‘Liirbcug,’ wbieli means ‘ a serpent.’ I have noticed, 
however, the occurrence in Gliutid Nagpur of people apjiarently allied to the Kols who 
call Ibemselves NAgbangsis, though not allied to the Nagbangsi family of Chiitiil Ntlgpur, 
and the Ni'igesars, also cjalled Kisans, and among the old sculptures that are 1‘ound in tin* 
country are images of serpents or snakes which must have been intended for altar pieces. 


Section 4.—Tue Ho on L.akka Kols. 

The district of Singbbiim in which the Ho or Larka Kols are located lie.s to (he 
south-east of Chutiil Nagpur proper, or between 22" and 23“ 
Oeo^raphit*! dstributmi. north latitude, and 8ti“53' and 8r>''-2' of east longitude. It 

measures 124 miles in extreme length from east to west, and 04 miles in its greatest; 
breadth from north to south. The total ai-ea is hy suiwey 4503 square miles; 
of this 1005 square miles constitute the exclusively Ho territory knomi as the 
Kolhdn. The most fertile and highly cultivated portion of this tract surrounds the 
station of CliaiMsa at a geneml level of seven hundrtHl and fifty f<‘et above thc 
sea, and here are massed about two-tliirds of the Kolhan population. To the south ol' 
this extending to tlio Baitarn^ivor, the gimeral hwel ri.se.s to upwards of 1000 feet;, and 
the Kols of this plateau are less civiliEcd and more turbulent than those of the lower 


* VrUo, till they became mortals, had forked tongues like serpents. 




steppe. The whole distri(5t is tmdulatmg, traversed by dykes of trap Which pise in rugged 
masses of broken up rock, and the views are on all sides bounded by ranges of hills rising 
to 2900 feet. To the south-west bordering on Chdtid Ndgpdr is a mountainous tract of 
vast extent sparsely inhabited by the wildest of the Kols, this, however, appears to he the 
j*(!gion from which they first descended into the Singbhfira plains. Saranda bordering 
on (Idngi)ur at the extreme south-west of the district is called ‘ Saranda of the seven 
hundred hills.’ It is a mass of mountains which rise to the height of 3500 feet, and 
i^ontains but a lew poor hamlets nestled in deep valleys belonging for the most part to a 
very unreclaimed trilxs of Kols. The inhabitants of the western hills bordering on Chtltid 
Nagpur generally retain the name of Mdndas, and connect themselves rather with the 
people of Chdtid Ndgpiir than with the IIos of Singhhdm. 

The Hos appear: to have no traditions of origin or migrations that throw' much 
light on their histoiy. They generally admit that they are of the same family as the 
Muudas, imd that tliey came from Chdtid Ndgj)dr. Tlie Ordons sometimes say that the 
exodus of th(i Hos was caused by their invasion, but I cannot Indieve that the Hos could 
Traditions givcii Way to SO inferior a race, mid the tratlition usually 

received is that the Ordons made friends with the Mfindas and 


were allowed to occupy peaceably the noi-th-westcrn corner of the plateau where the 
former apparently had never taken root. The Hos are the only branch of the Kols 
that have preserv'od a national appellation. The Mdndas of Chiitid Ndg|)ur are some¬ 
times called Kokpdt*, or Konkj)dt, Mdndas, and that may he a national word, hut ‘ Ho’ 
‘Hore’ or ‘Horo’ means in their own language ‘man’, and they are not the only 
peo})le that apply to thjunselves exclusively the w'ord used in their language to 
distinguish human beings from brutes. They probably left Chutid Ndgpur before 
their brethren thei’e liad assumed the Sanskrit word Mdndd as their distinctive name, 
taking with them their old constitution of confederate viJlagt) communities under 
hereditary head men, w'hich system they have retained to the present day; hut they 
(lid not find in Singhhdni an unoccupied country. It is admitted on all sides that 
one part of it was in possession of the Bhuiyas and another lield by the p<Jople w'ho have 
left many monuments of their ingenuity and piety in the adjoining district of Mdnhhum, 
and who were certainly the earliest Aryan settlors in this part of India, the ‘ Sardw'aks ’ or 
‘Jains.’ The former were driven from their possessions in what is now tlie Kollidn, and fell 
back into Porahdt. What became of the Jains W'e know not, they have left their marks 
in DhaJbhum and the eastera and north-eastern quarters of the district.; and it is not 
improbable that the Sudras, Godlas and Kfinnis now' settled in Poralult, Kharsdwdn, 
Sai-uikela and DluiJbhdm may he remnants of the colonies they founded, but it is 
also probable that many w'ere absorbed into the family tliat conquered them, and this may 
account for the greater beauty of the Hos as eomimred with other Kols, and for their 
having in use a numljer of common vocaibles of Sanskrit origin, though they insulated 
themselves as much as possible, despised the Hindus, and for a long time liad little or no 
intercourse with tliem. A very intelligent observer, Mr. Ball of the Geological Survey, 

informs me that local tradition ascribes to the Jains all the copper 
mining w'orks, the traces of which are seen in Sardikela and 
Dhalhhdm. The present population know nothing of the art, hut the Jains appear 

• Pcrlmii# the numc Bonietimea given to the country ‘ Kokere' mny Imve some connection with Kokpa>l. 
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to hare fully understood it, and English speculators have found to their cost that the 
operations of the old miners were thoroughly exhaustive. 

It is probable that the chief who was called Raja of Singbhdm and his brethren were 
originally more intimately connected with the Bravidian Bluiiya tribe than with the 
other races that make up the score of the population. The military force on which the 
Raja chiefly depended were Bhdiyas; his tutelary deity, the Pawri Devi,* was a 
Bhdiya dhnnity, corresponding ndth the ThAkurtini Mdi of the Keoiijhur Bhuiyas; and 
the tradition regarding the founder of tliis family is tliat he was as a boy discovered in 

a hollow tree which a Bhi'iiya Ibrestor was cutting down. But 
ami y kgtii 8. Singh family legend is somewhat different. They claim to he, 

and are by noble, families now admitted to be, Kshatryas of true blfx>d. Their ancestor 
came as a knight-errant from Mdnvdr, a very Jain country now, whatever it may have 
been in those days, and was adopted by the Bhuiyas; but a dispute subsequently 
jtroso between the Singhs and the Bbdiyas, the former coalesced with the Kols; and when 
with their assistance they had put down the Bhdiya revolt, they claimed supremacy over 
both tribes. 


Accoi*dmg to the annals fabricated by Bi'dhraans in glorification of the Singh family, 
the Hos first appeared in Singbhura. as pai*t of a maiTiage procession ‘ harat^ with a bride 
from Ndgpur for the Singh Raja, but however they came, they obtained po-ssession of 
the best part of the country and luive never yielded an inch of the territory they then 
ajipropriated. Ethnologically their position is singular and interesting; speaking them¬ 
selves the Kol language only, they occupy a basin whose bander of hills restrains the flow 
and blending togetluu? of the throe grtiat Sanskrit derivatives Hindi, Bengali, afid Uriya, 
which but for tliis obsfiiclc of an insulated language would have found a trijunction 
Iwiirulary point in the c(*utre of Singblmm. It is gimerally supposed that that name 
was given to the country from the patronymic of the chiefs, but without propounding 
anything very extravagant, it is just as likely tlnit it is derived from their name for 
God, the Creator, Singbonga. 

The Singblnim Riijpiit chiefs have been known to the officers of tire British Goverii- 

i,,iercoum.withUioBriti«h In that year, the Marquis Wellesley, 

<]()vtrniji«>nt. Go\ cmor-Geneml, caused friendly cominunic-ations to ho address¬ 

ed to Kunwar Ahhirdm Singh, ancestor of the present Raja of Saniikcla, in I’cgard to the 
assistnnee he was invited to rendtT and which he proraiseil t-o render in the prosecution 
of the war against Maharaja Raghoji Bbonsla. The Kunwar is jissured that the British 
Government will always respect his rights to hold his territory fiw, of rent. In no 
tri'aty that I have ever seen is there any mention of a cession of Siughlu'im. The 
Sardikola chief wa«s commuuicjatcd with, because his territory adjoined the Jungle 
Mahals then under the Company; but betweem British officials and the people of the 
Kolhan there does not appear to have been any intenrourse previous to the year 
1819. Of the interior of their country, for years after the acapiisition of all the 
surrounding districts, nothing whatever was knowm. TIm^ Hos would allow no strangers 
to settle in or even to pass through tlie Kolluiu, and pilgrims to Jagiinndth had to 
make a circuit of several d»ys journey to avoid it. In March 1819, the Political 


* A corruption of Puhdi-i D«vi, ‘ the Hill GoddeSB,* 
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Attempt* to subjugate them. 


Agent, Major lloughscdge, directed his Assistant to proceed to Poi*aIiilt to negociate 
a settlement with its idiief, who as the head of tliis thmily of chiefs was called 
Raja of Singhhtim. The officer was instructed to oollwt ail possible information 
regarding the country, and “ especially uf the extraordinary race called Larkas** The 
Assistant, however, did not succeed in penetrating so far into the interior as to come 
in contact with them. Writing of them in the following year, Major Roughsedge says, 
“ Tlie Raja and Zaminddrs of Singhhum who are in attendance on me have so formi¬ 
dable an opinion of the power and ferocity of these savages that, notwithstanding the 
considerable force under my command, they are evidently much alarmed, and have made 
a formal protest against the danger of the march. 

The chiefs who thus trembled at the thought of penetrating into the country of 
the Larkas were at that time pressing on the Agent their claims to 
supremacy in the Kollidn, and asserting tliat the Kols were their 
subjects in rebellion, urging oni* Government to attack them and force them to return 
to their allegiance; hut they admitted that for more than fifty years they had been 
unable to exeridse any control over them, and it really appears quite an open question 
whether the Kols were ever really subject to them or not. Old Kols have told me 
that they honored and resptKded the Singh chiefs, hut rogjirdcd them till they (puin*elled 
rather as friends and allies than as rulers; hut if they ever were subjwts, they had 
achieved their liberty in various liard fought fields, and their autonomy might hav(^ 
been respected. Three formidable hut abortive attempts to subjugate them are noted 
in Major Iloug8edg(‘’s dispatches, one made by Bripnath SdUi,'thc grandfather of th(> 
present Raja of Clidlia Kdgpdr at the heswi of more tlmn 20,000 men assisted by the troops 
of the Raja of Singhhdm; the second by Raja Jaganndth Sdhi of Chutid Nagpur with 
almost an equtil forc?c in A. D. 1770, and a third in 1800, an invasion from the Mohurhhanj 
(Mayurbhanj) side hcadt'd by a Good chief called the Mahapdter of Bamanghilti. On the 
first of these occasimis the Larkas drove the Ndgpdr men out of Singhhdm with immense 
slaughter. The si^enc of the si'cond hatth^, the centre of an extensive and elevated plain, 
was pointed out to M ajor Roughsedge by an eye w itness, who tohl him that the action w^as 
fought, at noon-day in the month of May, when tlie heat must have b(>en frightful. 
Ihe Raja’s troops succumbed to the first onslaught of the Tiarkas, many hundreds wciv 
slaughtered on the battle field, and many more were killed or died Inim tbii-st in the 
retreat, the Lai’kas pursuing them for ten miles till ihe fugitives had surmounted the 
steep ascent into their own country. 

It appfjars that after these attacks on their independence., the Larkas letaliatid on all 
the border villages of neighbouring states. Sonpiir, Rclsia, and Basia, in Chutid Ndgpdr, 
were ravagtd by them for several yeai-s and wiiole villages depopulated. Th (7 also 
laid waste the adjoining portion of ( rdngpdr, Bonai, Koonjhur, and Mohurblmnj, hut 
some of the raids on the Southern districts, W'ere undouhtetUy instigated by the Singbhdm 


Rfija. It was usual indeed for these chiefs, when they wislied to annoy a neighbour, to 
incite the Kols to make a raid on him, and these were, 1 tliink, the only invitetions of the 
SinghliUiU chuffs that they ever attended to. Whenever there was a row, they eagerly 
entered into it, and all malcontents invariably sought their ftssislance. 

Major Roughsedge was particularly strutsk w ith the fine physique and manly in¬ 
dependent hearing of the men of the first desputation that waited on him. They entered 
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his t^t, aad after admiring it a little, it suddenly wwiurred to them tlmt it was a 
convenient place for a siesta, so stretching themselves at full length on the (jarpots, they 
coolly composed thcmselv(?8 to sleep! Of tbeir app<!araiice ho says they were as mucli 
superior in sisse and form to their brethren of CUiitid N%pur ” as wild buffaloes to the 
village herds.” 

Major llougbswlge at the head of his battalion of Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry 

entered their country vvith the avowed object of (jompelling them to submit to the 

Rajas who claimed their allegiance, hut he did his Ixist to conciliate them and was at 

first in hopes he liad succeeded, but appanmtly they had made up their minds io emjdoy 

against him the tactics which had Ixicn so successful iu their oiicoimters with the Xdgpiir 

armies. He was allowed to advance unmolested into the heart of their territftrv ami to 

► 

fake up a position among their finest villages, at Chaibasa on the lloro lUver, near tlu; 
present station of that name. Here some (;amp follow'Ci’s were, in sight of fhe camp, 
atlacked hy a body of armed Larkas, one killed and others wounded, and the Larkas, aft er 
this feat, were seen moving away in the dircjction of the hills, l>ut the pickets and a ti*ooj) 
of cavalry under command of Lieutenant Maitland, were sent out to intercept them. 
The result I will give, nearly in Major lloughsedge’s own words. Lieutenant Maitland 
making a sweep so as to cut off the retreat of the Lai*ka party, they at once assailed him 
with a flight of arrows, hut finding they maile no impres.siou with these weap«)iis, 
“ these savages, with a degree of rashness and hardihoml s(5are(dy evedible, met the charge 
of the troop half way in an open plain, battle axe in hand.” The result was of course a 
terribh'. slaughter of the unfortunate Kols, not moi-e than half the party eflecting tlicir 
escape to the hills. 

“ liieutemint Maitland now moved rapidly towai’ds the village vvh<*ri! tlu? grass «!utter 
liad been killed and found standing near tlie corpse and ])ve])ared for action, a second 
jm’ty of 60 men who behaved with still gwiater desp<‘rutiou, rushing at the troop and 
striking like furies at both horses and men tiniil the whoh.'i wore sabred. They directed 
their attsick (jhiefly at the hoi’ses killing two and wounding several; only two suwars \ver»? 
wounded”. 

That e.vening Major Roughsedge found his roar thrtjatened and mails iiitereepbid, 
and sent a strong party out next <lay to attack a body of Larkas jussemhied in arms at the 
village of Gutialor. Lieutenant Maitlaiid, the ollieer in command, found a host in 
arms ready to oppose him, and on approaching the village was vecedved witli in^peated 
discharges of arrows, which (aiused lum considerable lo.ss. To drive them fi-om the shelter 
affonknl by the emdosui’es he set lire to the village, but still there Avas an obstinate 
resistance and numbers ware slaughtered helbi'c they could be induced to lay down tbeir 
arms and ticeept (luartcr. The officer himst'lf narrowly esenped death in a personal con¬ 
flict Avith a Ijarka. 

J,u the above and other encounters the Ijarkas suffered greatly; the eonelusion 
dawned on them that they were no longer invincible, and to a\*oid further devastation of 
their vilhg'('s, the whole of the Northern l*irs submitted and entered into engjigcments 
to acknoAvlctlgc and ^lay tribute to the Raja of Singhhi'im. Rut Major Roughsedge 
had vet to meet the still fierejer Kols of the Southern Vfrs, and in his jArogress toAvards 
Samblia.li)tu’ ho had to fight everj' inch of his AAuy out of Singblium leaving them 
unsubdued. On his quitting the district, a Avar broke out hetAveen the Larkas Avho liad 
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submitted and tliosc; who liad not. Ono hundred well-armed Hindustani irregulars 
under a Native ()ffi(5er were sent by the Agent to the support of the Eaja and his allies 
of the Northern Pirs, and this for a time gave them the advantage, but the Siibaddr, having 
been unfortunately induced to enttu’ the Kolhun to assist in levying a contribution, was 
attacked and he and most of his party cut up. The Kols then advanced on a small 
Ibrt, in which the remainder of the Hindustanis sought shelter; th^ were driven out of 
tlie enelo8ur<^ jind in their retreat twelve were killed and ten woimded. 

After this the Kols ravaged the best part of tho Singbhdm Raja’s estate and 
threatened SarAikela and tho chiefs; who all again implored the assistance of the Agtmt 
against their Kol subjects! 

In J 821, a hirge force was emi)loyed to reduce the Larkas, and after a month’s 
hostilities tho leaders, encouraged by a proclamation, surrendered. They earnestly prayed 
at this time to be taken und(*.r tho direct management of the British Officers, but un- 
fortunately their wishes were not complied with. They were compello.d to enter into 
agretiiments to pay tribute to the chiefs at the mte of eight annas for each plough; but 
after a y«‘ar or two of poac(‘, they again became restive and resumed their old 
practices of jullage and plunder, committing raids and laying wasfo neighbouring 
villag(is, not unlVequcntly, however, at tho instigation of the cliiefs. Other matters them 
engaged the attention of the autliorities, and for many years no attempt was made to 
restore order to Singbhuin, or seri(m.sly to check the predatory predilections of its 
turbulent inliabitants. This encouraged them to extend the circle of their d(?predations; 
they ravaged Dhalbhurn, dcvastatcjd Banurnghati and penetrattid far into Clidtia Niigj)dr, 
hut the assistance rendered by them to tho Ndgpdr Kols in 18Jn-32, was too gross 
a defiance of the Government to escape the serious notice of the authorities. 

The judicious officer who Avas now Agent to the Governor-General for the newly 
formed nou-regulation Provineo the South-Western Frontier, the lafo Sir Thomas 
Wilkinson, at once re<;ogui8ed the ne.eessity of a thorough subjugation of the Kols 
and the impolicy and futility of forcing them to submit to the chiefs. Jle, therefore, 
jiroposed an o(;cupati«)n of Singhhiim by an adequate force, and Avhen the people were 
tlioroughly subdued, to place them under the direct management of a British officer to 
he stationed at Chaihasa in the heart of their country. These views Avero accepted by 
Government, and in furtherance of them two regiments of Native Infantry, a brigade 
of guns and the KAmgarU battalion, the Avbole force commanded by Colonel Rieliards, 
<mtcred Singbbum in November, 1836. Operations wore imrnediiitely commenced against 
the refractory Pirs, and by the end of Fchriiary folloAving all the Mankis and Mundas liad 
submitted. There apjiears to have been very little actiuil fighting during this campaign. 
All the most imporhint jiarks of the Kolhan Avere visited by the Agent and his troops, 
the men whom it apptiared desirable to make examples of in conseciuencc of their having 
been loaders in the previous lawless proceedings Av'ere giv'en up or captured, the 
»»lhcrs reiulily acquiesced in the arrangements proposefl. 

Engagements Averc now bikcn Ixom them to hear true allegiance to the British 

. Govenimeut, and it was deemed necessary to stipulate that they 

.llBMi Mibniission. t vi i i i ^ ^ 

should no Joiiger obey the orders ol the chiefs to whom they had 
previously been required to submit. Six hundred and tAventy villages, with a population 
estimated at the time at ‘.K),()()0, of whom two-thirds were l.<arkas or Hos, were thus 
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brought, and liave since remained, under the immediate control of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and simple rules for tlie administration of this new acquisition, which in all tluiir 
salient and peculiar features are still in force, wore drawn up and prtwnulgated. 

The system of Government through heads of Pirs and heads of villages found to 
exist was maintained. The former officers had under them from three to a dozen vilhiges. 
They were recognised as the head police officers of their circle and the collectors of 
the Government duos, and were empowered to dispose of petty disputes of a civil or 
(riminal nature, hut were not authorized to inflict any punishment. The Mdnda 
exercised authority in his village as Police officer suhordinatc*. to the MAnki, the Pir 
officer, and assisted in collecting the revenue. The assessment at eight anmis for each 
plough, impostid by Major Boughsedge, was continued, and under it the rental was about 
Its. 5,000. In 1854, an assessment on the same prirndple hut double the former rates 
was introduced; this gave lls. 17,700 which was fixed for twelve years. ^ 

During this peniod the revenue was j)aid with tlie utmost pimctuality. Tlio area of 
cultivation vapidly inca’cased, and there w^as every reason to suppose that the people were 
contented and making fair progress in civilization and prosperity; but in 1857 the 
disturbances that supen^emd on the mutinies caused a serious but brief (dieck. 

In that yeai* the detachment of the Rdmgavh light infantry, stationed at Chaibdsa, 
follownng the lead of the native officers and men -with the head quarters of the 
battalion, mutinied, and Avcrc marching to join their comrades at Ilaneln with the 
contents of the Chaibdsa treasure chest, wdien the Kols of the Pirs round the station 
armc^d, eollectcd in thousands and denying the right of the Slpahk to remove the money 
that had bt'cn collected as nwenue from tlnmi, they interc(q)ted the detjudimt nt on the 
banks of a river and held fhein irmst completely in check, till a imiudate arrived from 
the Poiwhat llaja to send the whole party to him. 

After some delay, the Porahat llaja determined to deliver these niutmeers into 
the hands of the British officers who had in the meantime returned to llauchf, and 
three or four thousand Igarka Kols of the southern Pirs volunteered to act as est^ort, 
and this duty they faithfully performed. 

But unforiunateJy, after discharging tliis essential service, the Porahdt Ihija 
went into rebellion, and a c'onsiderable section of the Kols considered it their dutv to 
support him. The camimign that ensued was tedious and difficult, as driven from the 
plains the rebels took refuge in the mountain fastnesses in W’hich Singbhum abounds, 
and for months during the rains, our troops could do no more than blockade tbeir 
positions and protect the peaceable villages from tludr onslaughts. In Deceinlcr, 1851), 
dehudiments movtxl to the rear of the Raja’s hill retreat, whilst a cordon of posts was 
♦‘stablishal in his front. At last an attack wjis made in wdiich many imfK)rtjiut captures 
were eflccted, aud though the Raja with his wives eswiped for the moment, they found 
every avenue of ifjtreat barred, aud they surrendered to the Commissioner on the 15tli 
February, 1859. 

The Kols liad early in the struggle, considering tlu^ inequality of weapons, shcwTi 
tlicmstdves not unworthy of their former fame as sjivage warriors, but tliey were cowed by 
the ‘ enfields* of a Naval Brigade which formed pari: of our force; and after a few casualties 
at long ranges they avoided open attack, and tlM‘iv w arfare latterly was confined to 
cutting off stragglers aud burning the villages of the well-disposed. 
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The capture of the llaja at once put an end to the disturbances ; tliose who had been 
in arms returned to their houses and ordinary pursuits, like Iambs to a fold, and the 
Mdnkis, resuming with zeal their |iolice functions, readily arrested and sent up for ti-ial 
all heinous o!Fendt?rs that (jould not 1)e amnestied. 


Ou the whole there has been great progress since the Kols becjfime directly subject to 
the Govcrnmoiit. Under the judicious management of a succession of officers whose names 
will always he household words in the Kollian, Tickell, llaughton, Ihivies, Birch, Hayes, 
these savages have iWcn gi-adually tamed, softened, and civilistMi rather than subjugated. 
Not u dozen years ago, they stesidily opiK>stHl the opening of roads through their teritoiy^ 
removing from the villages to the hills, (their usual custom when diswitisfied and excited), 
till the obnoxious posts sot up to mai’k tbc alignment were taken down and tbo project 
abandoned. Now ihtur country is in all directions travoraod by g<x>d roads made by tbem- 
stdves under tbe ^ujH>riiitcndenec of their officers. New sourcc^s of industrial wealth have 
bet?n opened out, new cro])s requiring more careful cultivation introduced, new wants created 
and siijqdied, ev(m a desire for education has been engendered jmd fosternwi, and already 
W4?ll educated Kols are to 1 m? found among the ministerial offienrs of the Cliail)dsa courts. 

In 18()7, the twelve years’ settlement of the plough tax expired, and so gwjat an 
advance had been made, that it was cmisidered time to introduce regular jusseasment. 
ou tlic lauds and i’oniov<? the reproach that a district so prosjHUUus did not defray tin* 
ordinary expenses of its Government. 

For some two or thr(?e yi'ars previous to the settlement of 1807, every means wer^' 


St'liloiafiil of 1S67- 


taken to prepare the Kols for the impending change. In 1800, 
a giHjat meeting uas ludd and tlie consent of the hejulmcii ohhuned 


to all that M'us contemplated. They admitted that it was incumhtmt on them to pay 


their shar<? of the liurdeus of the state, agi’ced that their lands should 1x^5 iiuiasuml 


and assessment made on the lands instead of on the ploughs; and this was compl<?ted 
next year by Dr. Ilaytis. In fixing tlic rates, an estimate was made of the. quantity 
of laud that a itian ordinarily truifivated with one ))lough, for which he paid Es. 2. 
This was taken as tlu* basis of the new assessment and it might, therefore, he assumed that 
th(‘re was no great enhancement; but the result gave a gross rtmhil of Its. 04,808, nearly 
treble the amount of the ))longh tax. Tlie Kols were somewhat startUjd at first, ])ut it 
has been cheerfully aecejjtcxl. They uukIo no attempt to slurk the mea#m’ements or to 
conceal their Ifuids; on the contrary, their gi'cat desire was to have all tluj land tliey 
eould call their ow ii entered in the register that they might luivo a full I'ecord of rights. 

The total net revenue from the Kolhan now fully defrays ail expenses of its admin¬ 
istration, and if the present admirable self-governing system Ik; mmutaiiied, it will no 
doubt, ere many years elaj)se, give a large surplus. 


SiccTroN 5 .—The MOndas, Hos, BafMLi. 

Having thus indioatwl tl»e geograpUital position of the people that we have to con- 
T)ie ii.>s sidcr un<ier the mime of Munddri or Miiuda and given a sketch 

of their history, I now X)roceed to j^escrihe thmr more promimmt 
ethnic peculiarities, and in douig so I propose to select the Hos as the branch of the 
peoi)Je, who, from tlu*ir jealous isolation for so many years, their independence, their long 
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occupation of one temtoty, and their contempt for all other classes that came in contact 
with them, especially the Hindus, jirobably furnish the best illustration, not of the 
MiTinfUris in their wildest state, hut of what, if left to tlumiselves and j)ermanent1y 
located, they were likely to become. Even at the present day, the exclusiveness of the 
old Hos is remarkable. They will not allow aliens to hold lands near their villages, and, 
indeed, if it wore left to them, no strangers would be permitted to settle in the Kolhan. 
Now there are settlements of Godlds, Ki'irmis and others, hut though such settlements 
are under the authority of the Kol Manki of the X^ir, tlu^ Kols hold little eoinnmnicatiou 
with them and jcjilously wateXi and circumscribe the s])read of their cultivation; for they 
argue that tiny are themselves rapidly increasing and the waste lauds should all be 
i*eseiwed for their pi’ogeny. The only persons of alien race they iohinite, and so far as 
suits their own convenience associate with, are the few ‘'I'autis’ (weavers), ‘ Godlas,’ 
(herdsmen), potters, and blacksmiths, who ply their respective trad<'S for4he henetit of tin- 
community ; but tb(‘se peojde, who are in all probability remnants of the Aryan colonies 
that the Hos subjugated, must learn tlunr language and generally conform, to their 
customs. The old Hos will not conform to tluurs. It is only the rising generation that 
takes kindly to the acquisition ol’ another language. 

The Hos have a tradition concerning the creation of the world and the origin of 
th<‘ human rtice which is given in Colonel Tickell’s account of the tribe published in 
Volume rX of the dournul of the Asiatic Society of Bcmgal, i)ag<‘ 797. 

* Cj(* Boram and Sing Bonga were self-<?reat(Hl, and t hey made the earth with rocks 
and Walter, and they clothed it with grass and trees, and ilum 
Kui (.eijiwis. created animals, first, those that man domest icates, and, a*ft,crwards, 

wild lu'asts. When all Avas thus prepared for the u1)od<.> of man, a hoy .and a girl Avere 
(!reated, and Sing Bonga j>lac(^d them in a caveat the bottom of a great raA'ine and finding 
tliom to Ijc tcK) iiinocivut to give hope of progtmy, liii instructed tluun in the m-l. of making 
‘IHi,’ rice lieer, A\'hieh excites tin? passions and thus tlu^ world became peopled. 

This little story the old Mdulcis arc fond of telling Avith all sorts of indecent details. 

When the first, parents had produced tAvclve hoys and twelve girls, Sing Bonga 
n.jra«li„Ktheorigu. pr‘’l>ai-<'d a feast ol’ tin*. fl(‘sh of Imllaloes, bullocks, goats, sheep, 
or.liH'mmi: nations. pigs, foAAds, aiid vegetables, and making the brothers .and sistei*s 

pair off, told each pair to take Avhat they most relisherl and d(>part. Then tint first and 
second [lair took bullocks and hulfaloe’s flesh, and they originated tlui Kols (IJ'os) and 
the Bhi'miij (Matkum); the ni.^xt took of‘the A-egetahh's only, and are the jirogtmitors 
of the Brdhmans and Chatris; others took goats and fish, and from tluMii ari' the Sudms. 
One pair took the sludllish and lHt<*am(‘. Bluiiyas; tiA’o pairs took pigs and became Sautals. 
One pair got nothing, seeing wliieh, the lirst pairs gaAc them of their supiwfluity, and 
from the pair thus provided spring the Chasi's AV'ho toil not, hut live by ]>reying on others. 
The Hos have now assigned to the English the honor of dc'seent from one of tin-first 
two pairs, the elder. The only incident in the aboA'c tradition that reminds one of the 
more highly elaborated Santa! aeeonnt is tlie divine authority for the use f*f stromr drinks. 

The religion of the Miindtiri possc.ss(>s a Shamanistie rather than a 1^'etish eliaraetcr. 

They aaake no images of tludr gods, nor do Huy Avorshi]> symbols, 
but they bcluwc that though invisible to mortal eyi's, tin' gods 

* Otf Doriiu is but another iiaiur luv Siiij' Lon^'u. 
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ln^y, when propitiated by sacriftce, take up for a time theb aM© aa pko^ specially 
dedicated to them. Thus they have their “ high places” and “ %eir gfov^”-^the former, 
some mighty niass of rook to which man has added nothing and from wMdh he takes 
nothing, thd latter, a fragment of the original forast," the trees in which have been for 
ages cjirefully |HX)tected, loft when tho clearance was first made, lest the sylvan gods of 
the places disquieted at the wholesale foiling of the trees that sheltered tiiem sliould 
aliandon the locality. Even now if a tree is destroyed in the sacred grove (the dahird 
or Surna), the gods evince their displeasure by withholding seasonable rain. 

Sing Bonga, the creator and preserver, is adored tis the sun. Prayer and saoriflee are 
made to him as to a lienefiwnt deity who has no pleasure in the 
destruction of any of his creatures, though, as a fatlier, he 
chastises his erring children, and to liim our gratitude is due for all tho benefits we enjoy. 

He is said to have married Chando Omol, or the moon, but she deceived him on 


one occasion and he cut her in two, but rcj)ontmg of his anger, lie allows her at times to 
8hin<5 forth in full beauty. The stars are her daughters. 

The w'orslii]) of the sun as the supreme d<‘ity is the foundation of the religion of the 
Kols in Chiitia Ndgpiir and also of tho Onions who address him as Bharmi, tlu? Holy 
one. He is not regarded as the author of sickness or calamity, but he may lx? invoked 
to avert it, and this appeal is often made when the sacrifices to the minor deities hav<? 
been unproductive. 

The KliaiTiils consider that each bend of a family is bound to make a certain 
number of otferings to Sing JJonga during his life time, and he may eomphdc tlur 
complenuynt and chsar the account as soon as he pleases. This is not now practised by the 
llos or Mt^ndas, but 1 have been informed that tlioy regard it as a very orthiMlox 
custom. 


The other deities are all considered subordinate to Sing Bonga, and though they 
poss(?ss supernaiiu*al powers, there are cases beyond their authority, and when tluw 
are iuvok(;d in smdi eases, it is their duty to intercede with Sing Bonga and so 
obtain for their votaries the solicited relief. This notion of the iutercessional power of 
tho minor spirits is remarkable. 

Chanala Desum Bonga and bis wife Pdngora have boon included among tluj minor 
deities of the Hos, but these are the styles under whicli Sing Bonga and his wife 
Chando Omol desire to be worshipped l>y female votaries. Chanala is to women what 
Sing Bonga is to men. 

The following singular story has recently been recouutc.d to me by a Mumhiri 
Pdhu, or priest, of a village in the southern quarter of tlie Chutid Kagpi'ir District. 
It makes out that the minor deities are really fallen angels, lilco Satan and his 
host. 


There were formerly people in heaven who served Sing Bonga. They absented 
themselves from w ork (de[)oneut says from cuteherry) because after seeing their faces in 
a mirror, they found they wei*e in God’s image and, therefore, his equals. Thereupon God 
kicked them out of heaven, and they fell in a place that goes by tho name of ‘ Torasi 
Pklii Ekasibadi.’ They foUnd hero quantities of iron orew.and they immediately made 
seven furnaces and commenced smelting it, and the fire from them burnt the trees and 
the grass, and the smoke and the sparks ascended to heaven. This went on night and 



4ay. ' It digfe gare orders that if th^ im*ked all day, they 

inust ^op all night; and if they worked all night, they must stop all day, but they would 
notoWy, Sing Bonga then sent two king crows and an owl to warn them, but they 
did not attend, and they tried to oatoh the birds with their furnace tongs and spoil their 
long tails. Then he sent a crow and a * Lipf (lark); the crows were formerly white hut 
the Vulcans caught the crow sent by Sing Bonga and smoked it black, and they made 
the lipi red and flattened its head, but the orders of Sing Bonga were not carried out. 
Other messengers were sent with no better success; then Sing Bonga resolved to go him¬ 
self, and he stopped at the house of Mtkum Hdram and Mtkum Bdrlii, an old couple who 
made charcoal, and he served them incognito for some time and amused himself by playing 
witii the smelter’s children. They played with halls of iron, he with eggs, hut the eggs 
.smashed the iron balls. When the old man and his wife went to the woods to mala‘ 
(diarcoal, they left Sing Bonga in charge of the hut and told him to watch the dhan 
laid out to dry, but he played all the time and the fowls ate up the dhan except a 
few grains, and when the old couple returned, they mourned for the loss of their dinner: 
but Sing Bonga consoled them, and taking the few grains that were left, bo filled all 
the pots with them, and when the old jjeojjle accused him of having stolen rice to make 
good what was lost by his carelessness^ lie answered mildly, “no, God gives it.” 

The furnaces of tlie smelters were now continually falling in, and the smelters 
sought an ‘Ojba’* to tiscertain the cause, but as they could not find one, they placed vice 
on a winnowing fan, and it led them to Sing Bonga, and they asked him what they 
should do. He replied, you must offer a human sacrifice; hut they could not find a 
man, and returned to Sing Bonga who said that he himself would be thd sacrifice. 
Then under his direction they made a new furnace and instead of iron ore, they put 
Sing Bonga into it, and blew the bellows and when there was sufficient heat, as they had 
been instructed, they sprinkled water on the fire, and Sing Bonga ajipeared uninjured, 
l)ut from the furnace flowed streams of gold and silver, and precious stones shining like 
the sun. Then Sing Bonga said, “ See what one person has done; if you all pass through 
the furnace, what a heap of wealth you will have!” They agreed to he smelted, and they 
entered the furnace, and were shut up, and Sing Bonga made their wives blow the 
liellows. When the people inside began to howl, the women were alarmed, and would 
have stopped, but Sing Bonga said, “ Blow away I they are only quarrelling over the 
(livisiou of the spoil.” Thus they w’crc all destroyed, because they had not obeyed the 
word of Sing Bonga. Then the w'omen said, “ You have killed our husbands, what are 
we to do ?” Sing Bonga then assigned to each of these women a locality, and they became 
the minor deities or hln'its, male and female ; some Imd I’ocks, some groves, some pools, 
some rivers, as their abodes, and thus originated the Naiads and Dryads, the Maraug-Bdru 
or Buru-Bonga of the hills, the Desa-ulis of the groves, and the Naga Eras of the streams. 

The next in order among the gods is Marang-Burut or Burd Bonga, the mountain 
god. ^'he highest or most remarkable hill or rock in the iieighhnrhood is the sliriiu* 

• f)iviu<;r. Tho word ‘ojha’ motios 'ontrails,' and tin* per!«oii alluded to w tso called, becauHi! h<* looks into tut.urity b\ 
eiamininif ll»o entrails of birds. 

When a vacancy occurs in the ofRiw ol' priest of n villH|;c. a ‘ Sftp' or wiunowiim fan with sonic rice is used, and it tukc., 
the jwrson who holds it to the individual on whom the iiiniitio hiw fallen. 

t The jjreat mountain. The • Tay-an Sonsr,’ ptuit mountain, is the name of one of the gods worshipped, hy the Chinc'■ 
and Mandu Tartar*. See "Social Life of the Chinese" by Bev. J. Doolittle, vol. i. p. 259. 
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of tliis deity or spirit. The Kols evidently recognise the importance of wooded, bills 
in securing the needful supply of rain, and trusting entirely to rain for irrigation, and 
r(^garding BAru Bonga as the head of the heavenly water department, they naturally 
pay liini special attention. Every third yetir, in most places, buffaloes, are sacrificed in Ins 
honor, and fowls and goats every year. He is also invoked in sickness. In Chfi.tia Ndg- 
pur a remarkable bluff, near tlie village of Lodlima, is the Marang-BAril or Mahd-Buru 
for a wide expanse of country. Here people of all castes assemble and saciifioe-^Hiodus, 
even Muhamniadans, as well as Kols. Tlicro is no visible object of worship; the saeriiioes 
are offered on the top of the hill, a bare semi-globular mass of rock. If animals are 
killed, the heads are left there, and afterwards appropriated by the Piihn, or village 
priest. Hindus say that the Marang-Buru, as a deity, is the same as Mahddeo, but under 
what name the Muhammadans pay devotion.s to him I know not. Thtjy aver, howeveCj 
that they cannot exist in Chutid Kdgpiir without propitiating the local deities. 

Every village lias in its vicinity a grove reputed to be a remnant of the primeval 
forest left intact for the local gods when the clearing w'as originally made. Here 
Desauli, the tutelary deity of the village, and his wife, Jlidr-Era or Maburii, are supposed 
to sojourn when attending to the wants of their votaries. There is a Desauli for every 
village, and his authority does not extend beyond the boundary of the village to which 
his grove belongs; if a man of that village cultivates land in another village, he must pay 
liis devotions to the Desauli of both. The grove deities are held responsible for the 
crops, and are especially honored at all the great agricultural festivals. They are also 
a})pealc(l to in sickness. 

The 'iicxt in order are Naiads, ‘ Ndga-Bra,’ who presides over tanks, wtdls, and 
any bodies of stagnant water (called Ekbir-Bonga by the Munddris), and Garhd-Era, 
t he river goddess. Tliey, too, arc freiiuently, and no doubt very truly, denounced as the 
cause of sickness, and propitiated by sacrifices to .spare their victims. 

The remaining spirits arc the ancestral shades, who are supposed to hover about, 
doing good or evil to their (b'seendants. They are often denounced as tlie cause of 
ealamitous visitation, and propitiatory offerings are made to them; but besides this, a 
small portion of the food })rcpared in evciy housi.' is daily set apart for them. The 
ancestors are the Penates, and are called ‘ Ham-ho.’ 

The ancestors of the wife luAve also to be considered; they arc called ‘lloratan-lio’, 
because sacrifices to them arc always offered ou the path ‘Hora,’ by which the old 
woman came as a bride to the house. 

The name of the deity to Ixi invoked in cases of sickness is ascertained bj'^ divina¬ 
tion. This is done in various ways. One of the most usual is by dropping oil into a 
vt^s.sel of water; the name of a deity is pronounced as the oil is dropjAcd ; if it forms one 
globule in the water, it is (jonsidered that the right name lias been selected ; if it splutters 
and forms several globules, another is tried. The person who applies tliis test is con¬ 
sidered a professional, but he has no pi’iestly office. There is nothing like a hereditary 
priesthood among the Hos. In every village there arc one or more iiiffueutial elders to 
whom the duty of performing the general sacrifices is assigned, but on other occasions 
tlie liead of the family is according to the pafriarolml moilgl its priest. 

J t has beern said that the Hos and Mundas, like the Karens, have a tradition of the 
destruction of the human race, all but two persons, by deluge, but of this I liave not 
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been able to discover a trace, and it appears incompatible with their tradition of the 
origin of different nmes. ‘ Lurbeng* is in their language a serpent, properly a 
water-snake, and the same name is poetically given by tliem to the rain-bow, and by a 
simple reasoning on cause and effect, they say “ the serpent stops the rain,” but it requires 
stronger imaginative powers than I possess to eliminate from this a tradition of the 
deluge. 

The Mdndas consult auguries in selecting the site of a house or village with prayer 
to Sing Bonga. A siwall quantity of rice is placed in holes made at the four corners 
of the selected site where it is loft all night, and if found undisturbed in the morning, 
the site is good. Vrayer is offered twice—that the teat applied may truly indicate, if 
the site bo good or bad; secondly, for a blessing on the chosen site. 

The Hos and Mdndas are divided into tribes called Kilis, and a man must not 
marry a girl of bis own Klli. The Munddris, like the Omons, 
adopt, as their tidbal distinction, the name of some animal, and 
the flesh of that animal is tabooed to them as food, as the lilels, the Tortoise. With one 
exception I do not find among the Kilis of the Larkas or Itos the names of any animal. 
The ‘Murmu’, or NUgai, is liiommon as a tribal name to Hos and Sautal. 

The following are Ho Kilis—the list is not exhaustive : — 


J. 

BuriilH. 

7. 

Murmu. 


IG. 

Tihu. 

o 

fV * 

furthi. 

8. 

Murli. 

i 

14. 

Hetubarun. 

0. 

Siiifoi. 

G. 

Kii^ku. 


! 15. 

Podoro. 

4: 

Buijwi. 

10. 

lliinsdu. 


Id. 

Muiiduia. 

r*. 

8undi. 

11. 

Tudi. 


17. 

Laifftri. 

G. 

iSaiidi. 

12. 

Cliorai. 


18. 

Kaluudia 

Tliose 

in the second 

column, L 

e., seven 

to twelve inclusive, arc common to IIos 


and Santdls. 

The Ho villages of the old settlements in the best cultivated portion of the Kolhaiv 
arc often prettily situated on hills overlooking their flat terraced 
fi(d(l.s and undulating uplands. The sites arc well marked 
by very ancient and noble tamarind trees, with mangoe and jack trees and bamboos, and 
they form very pleasing feat ures in otherwise very pleasing landscapes. Tin; houses, 
<!onstructed by the better class of cultivators, nestling among the trees, are roomy with 
substantial mud or wattled avails and thatched roofs, a neat verandah and well- 
raised plinth. The out-houses are so placed as to form, with the iamily residence, tlirci' 
or four sides of a square, having a large pigeon house in the centre. The place where 
the ashes of the dead are deposited is generally near the Miinda’s house, and tlie great 
slabs, used as grave-stones under the shade of the grand solemn tamarind tnjes, are tin? 
favorite seats of the elders when they meet after their work to gossip, smoke, or talk 
over parish affairs. 

Though pig.s art} bred in the villag(}S, they are a(;comraodat(}d with well-constructed 
styes, and the farm premises are kept tolerably clean. These remarks do not, however, 
apply to the houses of the laborers, which are small and mi.serablc. The Hos tak<‘ 
gn;at interest in iroultry, and fully appreciate the oxeelleneies of a good fat capon. 
Capons are generally found iff IIo villages, but the owners are not always willing to 
dis|)ose of them, and the Hos have been subjected to much obloquy, because they j)rcfer 
to keep such delicacies for their own use. 
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Another incentive to the breeding of fowls is their groat love tS cook jftghting; at 
all market-places on market days, and at other places on regttlai’ 
Cflokfigbts. fixed days, they have groat mcotingN for this amusement. The 

cocks' are armed with cruel steel spurs, and the combat is always & Pouirmice,, the 
^villning cock gaining lor his master the corpse' of his foe. I have noticsod with some 
pleasure that women frequenting the markets kept aloof from tluj cook-fights, and them 
was fomimno delicacv and Umderness in this alistiuonef* from wliiidi the fair 8<*x of 
some civili'/ed nations might take a lesson. 

The Kols also breed ducks and geese, and they keep sheep and goats for iood, hut 
it is generally for the purpose of propitiatory sacrilice that they are slaujrhtered and eaten. 
liullfKiks and bufliiloes are also so used. Tlio village cattle are during the day under 
charge, not of their owners, but of the \illago herdsmen of the (Jor or Ooahl caste, 
who are paid in grain for tlieir services. The Kols, likes most of the I ndo-Cliineso hill 
races, make no use of the milk, but the herdsmen are not absolutely prohibited from 
doing so. 

In the villages of the Southern Pirs, which have more the appearance of recent 
settlements, the houses are so much scattered, that families may almost be said to live 
apart, or a village consists of a number of separate hu inlets ; but in the older villiiges, 
though each house stands within its own plot of ground, they arc pretty close together, 
and the community appear very socially iucliued. 

The Hos of Siiigbhum and the Miindaris of the Southern I’arganas of the 
Loliardagga District arc physically a mucli liner ])eople than 

1 hyHfriii tmti*. ])humij, the Santi.ls, or any other of the Kolariuns previously 

described. The males average live feet five or six inches in height, the women live feet tw'o. 
The average height of a number of the Juiing tribe I found to be for males less than 
five feet, and women four feet eight. lu features the Hos exhibit much variety, and I 
think in a great many families there is considerable admixture of Aryan blood. Many 
have iugli noses and oval laces, and young girls are some times met w ith who have delicate 
and regular features, finely chiselled straight noses, and perfectly formed mouths and 
chins. The eyes, however, are seldom so large, so bright and gazelle-like as those of pure 
Hindu maidens, but I have met strongly marked Mongolian features, and some arc dark 
and coarse like the Santals. In colour they vary greatly, 28-20 and !J() of Urossac’s 
table are about the commonest tints, the copper tints, I may say. Eyes dark brown 
(about two of Brossac), hair black, straight or wavy, and rather fine, worn long 
by males and females, but the former shave the forehead. Both men and women a.re 
noticeable for their fine ereirt carriage and long free stride. 1.’ho hands and feet are 
large hut well formed. The men care little about, their personal appearance. It requires 
a great deal of education to reconcile them to the encumbranee of elotbing, and even 
t hose who are wa^altliy move about all but naked, as proudly as if tlicy werb clad in 
puqile and fine linen. 

The women in an unsophisticated sttito are equally averse to superfluity of clothing. 

In remote villages they may still he seen with only a rag 
between the legs fastened before tmd hohiud to a string round 
the w'aist. This is called a ‘ botoithe national dress is however a long strip of cloth 
worn as a girdle round the loins, knotted behind and the ends brought between the 


I 





Wgs an?ii girdle ia front; but ia the principal group of villages about 

Gbaibdfia tbo young womeai dress tbemselvos decently and gracefully. style of 
ureariug tbe bair is peculiar, collected in a knot artificially enlarged, not in the centre 
of the back of the head, but touching the back of the right ear. Flowers are much 
used in the ‘coiifurci’ Th(3 nock ornaments most in vogue a year or two ago, wore 
very small black beads, but in this one small item of their simple toilette, fashion 
changes, and the beads most prized one year are looked on with repugnance the next.* 
As with the Santdls very massive bracelets and armlets are worn, and anklets of 
boll-metal. It is a singular sight to see the young women at the markets subjecting 
themselves to the torture of being fitted with a pair of these anklets. They arc made 
so that they can just, with gi’eut violence, be forced on. The operation is performed 
by the manufacturers, who put moistened leather on tho heel anti instep to prevent 
excoriation. The girl clinging to and resting on ono of her companions cries bitterly 
at the violence inflicted on her. and the operation is a long ono but when it is over she 
admires her decorated foot and instep and smiles throiigli. her tears. 

Tlic Ifo women have adopted as their distiiictivo mark by ‘ Godna,’ an arrow which 
they regard as their nationid emblem. A Ho unable to write, if asked to attach bis 
mark or sign manual to a dooumeut,' does so l).v making a rude nipresentativo of an 
arrow. The Miinda women use tins same godna marks as tho Jusuigs, and the Kharrias 


p r(}V ion sly described. 

The Larkas are lightly assessed, and cultivating their own lands, never join any of 
the numerous bands of laborers emigrating to tlio t(.‘a districts. They refuse to hear the 
voice of the recruiter, charm be never so outicingly. They care not to work for lure, and 
never, if ihey^ can avoid it, carry loads. 'I'he use of the block wheeled dray is universal 
among them, and all tho carrying necessary in their agricultural operations is done b.y it. 


After the birth of a cbilclt both mother and father are considered unclean, ‘ bisi,’ 


Social ami iioinestio cu«- ^>1’ oigbt days, during whicli period the other members of the 
toms, ciiild-inrth. familv are sent out of the bouse, and the husband has to cook 

for las wife. If it bo a difficult case of parturition, tlie imilignancy of some spirit of evil 
is supposed to be at work, and after divination to ascertain liis name, a sacrifice is made 
to appease liim. At the expiration of tho eight days, tho banished members of the 
family return, friends arc invited to a feast, and the child is ceremoniously named. The 

name of the grand-lalher is usually given to the first born sou, 
tho child. witliout ail ordcal to ascertain if it will prove fortunate. 

As the name is mentioned, a grain of ‘ urid’ (pulse) is thrown into a vesstd with water, 
ihe name is adopted if it floats, rejected if it sinks. 

The Hos have a pleasing custom of introducing into their larniiies tlie names or 
titles of persons they like, irrespective of creed or race. Thus Major, Captain, Tickell, 
Doctor, have become common, names in tho Kolluin. Tho names thus introduced will, 
probably, remain in the Kolhun for ages. Tho writer of an article that appeared not 
long ago in the Calcutta Qmrlerhj .llemew appears to be under the impression that this 
custom of naming Kol children after offu'crs had been introduced by the missionaries. 


• NecklacoH ofrejU w>ral »ii<l silwr coins am now all tho rugo. 
t Soltlemem Uejiorl bv Dootor Hnjos. 
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Marriages, &c. 


Tiie mis.sionaries Lave liad Dotliing to do with it. It is a spontaneous act of good will 

on the part of unconverted IIos. ’ 

There arc no religious ceremonies between childhood and marriage. 

0\ving to the high price placed on daughters by their fathers, the large number 
of adult unmarried girls seen in every considerable villag|> in 
the Kolhiln, is a very peculiar feature in the social state of 
the community. 

In no other country in India arc spinsters found so advanced in years, and in many 
of the best families grey headed old maids may be seen, whose charms were insuffloieut 
to warrant the large addition to the usual price called ‘pan,’ imposed in consideration 
of the high connection that the union would confer. The ‘ pan ’ is calculated, and for the 
most part paid, in cattle, indicating that tlu) custom dates from a time w'hen there was 
no current coin, and fathers of Miinki dignity demand from forty to fifty head of 
cattle for each of thoir girls. Br. Ilayes finding that in consequence of this practice, 
the number of marriages w'as annually diminishing, and immoral intimacy betw'een 
tbe 8exe.s inci-easing, convened in 1868 a meeting of representative men for tlie ex|)ress 
purpose of discussing this question, and after a long debate it was unanimously agreed 
that a reduction should be made. 

It was resolved that in futurt; a ‘ pan ’ was not to exceed ten head of cattle, and 
that if one pair of oxen, one cow, and seven rupees were given, it should be received as 
an equivalent for the ten head. I?or the poorer classes it was fixed at seven rupees. 
Even thus modified the‘pan’in Si.ugbhdm is higher than it is in Chutia Nugpiir for the 
multitude*. The Mdiikis and head men of the latter country conforming to the Hindu 
customs, have given up exacting it. 

In olden tirae.s young men counteracted the machinations of avaricious parents 
against the course of true lov(? hy forcibly carrying off tho girl, and still at times evade 
extortion by miming awny with her. Then the parents have to submit to such terms 
as arbitrators think fair; the abduction it was necessary to put a stop to, and elojiements 
are not cousklerod respectable, so until tbe conferencse, prices had a timdency to rise 
rather than fall. Tlve old generation of Mankis vehemently opposed any reduction. 
Tlte second generation, since tlio accession of the British, are now in the ascendant, 
and they entertain more enlightened views, but, notwithstanding the compact, 1 have 
not yet heard of a marriage in Jiigh life in which the reduced ‘ pau’ has been accepted. 

It is certainly not from any yearning for celibacy that tho man iagt; of. Singbhdm 
maidens is so long postponed. Tlio girls will tell you frankly 
that they do all they can to please the young men, and I have 
often heard them jiathidically bewailing their w’ant of success. They make themselves 
as attractive as they can, flirt in tlie most demonstrative manner, and are not too coy 
to receive in public attentions liom those they admire. They may be often seen in well 
assorted pairs returning from market with arms interlaced, and looking at each other as 
loveiugly as if they were so many groups of Cupids and Bsjohes, but with all this the 
“ men v'iU not propoHC^ 

Tell a maiden you think her nice looking, she is sure j;o reply, “ Oh yes,l I am, 
hut what is tho use of it, the young men of my acquaintance don’t see it.” Even 
when a youth has j'ully made up his mind to mariw, it may happen that fate is against 


llo girls of the period. 
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tbe happiaess of the young couple; bad omens are soon that cause the match to l)e 
postponed or broken off, or papa cannot, or will not, pay the price demanded. When 
a young man has made his choice, he oomraimicatos the fact to his parents, and a 
deputation of the friends of the family, is sent to the girls* house to ascertain all that 
shoujfl be known regarding her family, age, appearance, and means, if the information 
obtained and the result of the inspection he satisfactory, and the omens observed on the 
road have been propitious, au offering is made on the part of the young man, and if it 
he received, the deputation are invited to stay and arc feasted. 

The report of the deputation being favorable, a day is fixed for a meeting between 
the pai'ents and the terrible (juestion of the * pan discussed. A.t this poiut, many 
matches are broken off, in consequence of greediness on one side or stinginess on tlie 
other. The amount agreed on has to bo paid before the day can ho fixed for the. 
marriage, and when delivery of the cattle is made, a pot of beer has to he given from the 
bride’s side for each animal. 

At last if all this is got over, the appointed day arrives, and the bride is escorted to 
the village of her intended by all her own young female friends with music and dancing. 
The young men and girls of the village, and those invited from neighbouring villages, 
form a cortege for the bridegroom. Il’liey go out and meet the bride s party, and after a 
daiice ill the grove, in which the bride and bridegroom take part, mounted on the liips 
of two of their female friends, they outer the village together, wlxere tluu'c is a great feast, 
a great consumption of the rice beer, and much more dancing and singing. Ceremony 
there is none, but the turning point in the rite is whoa the bride and groom pledge 
each other. A cup of beer is given to each; the groom pours some of the conteuts of 
his cup into the bride’s cup, and she return.s the compliment. Drinking the liquor thus 
blended, they become of one ‘Kili’ that is, the bride is admitted into her husband s tiihe, 
and they be<;omc one.* This has, I lielievc, succeeded au older custom of drinking from 
the same cup. 

“ The hriile touclK«l tlie gohlot, the knijyht timk it up. 

He (Iniiik oft the wine, ami he threw down the cap." 

After remaining with her husband for three days only, it is the correct thing for the 
wife to run away from him, and tell all her friends that she loves him not, and will see 
him no more. This is, perliapa, reparation to the dignity of the sex injured by the bride’s 
going to the bridegroom’s house to be married, instead of being sought for and taken as 
a wife from her own. So it is correct for the husband to show great anxiety for the loss 
of his wife and diligently to seek her, and when he finds lier, he carries her off by main 
force. I have seen a young wife thus found and claimed and borne away, screeching 
and struggling in the arms of her husband, from the midst of a crowded hasiaAr. No 
one irit(M*feres on these occasions, and no one assists. If the husband cannot manage the 
business himself, he must leave her alone. 


* It is wortliy of notice that in the Hiarriaj'es of the Oiiinese a preeisily similar custynii obtains. After tho worship 
«f the tablets they (bride, and bridegroom) riso to thoir feel and remain sUudiiig iu silcnw. while they aro helped to their 
wedding wine. One uf the female attendants takes the two goblets from the Uble. and having partially filled them wu i 
u mixture of wine and lioney, she pours some of the eonUmts from one to the other several times, she then holds one to t o> 
mouth of the gnann and the other, to tlm month of the brldo, who continue to face enoh other and who then sip a little win. 
She then changes tlie goblets and the brido sips oat of the ouo just used by lUo groom, and the groom sips out of the one ju.'l 
used by the bride. Sometimes only one goblet is nsud." &)<•»«/ I>i/i of Ike Ckimise, by Uevd. J. Doolittle, vol. I, l*ttj,e S/. 
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After this little escapade, the wife at once settles down, assumes her jdace as the 
well contented mistress of the household, and, as a rule, in 
Kinri trcfttnu-nt of tiuMr couutpy in the world are wives better treated. Br. Hayes 

vivi's, •' , . • 

says “a Kol or IIo makes a regular companion of liis wife. 
She is consulted in all difficulties, and receives the fullest consideration due to heriiex.*’ 
Indeed it is not uncommon to see in the Kolhdn, husbands so subject to the influence 
of their wives, that they may be regarded as henpecked. Instances of infidelity in 
wives arc very rare. I never heard of one, but I suppose such things ot;our as there is 
a regulated penalty. The unfaithful wife is discarded, and tlio seducer must pay to the 
husband the entire value of the ‘ pan.’ 

The Munddvi marriages, as solcmni/.ed in most parts of ChdtiA Ndgptir, have more 
ceremonies, some of which appear to have been taken from the 
MfiwUn marmf'fs. Hindus, at all events the ceremonies I allude to are common to 

Hindus and aborigines; but it is not always easy to predicate by wliora they wore origi¬ 
nated. AVe may, boAveA>'cr, safely .assert that practices common to both, which are not 
in accordance with the ritual prescribed in the Vedas, are derived from the aborigines. 

Among Miindas having any pretensions to respectability, the young people are not 
alloAved to arrange these affairs for themselves. Their parents settle it all for them, 
French fashion, and after the liberty they have enjoyed, and the liaisons they are sure 
to have made, this interference on the part of the old folk must he very aggravating 
to the young ones. The * })an’ varies from Its. 4 to Ils. 20, but the marriage feast 
is very liberally provided, and as it takes place at tlio bride'is house, the expense cluefly 
falls on her father. AVhen tlie day for tlio "wedding is fixed, the bridegroom goes in 
some state to the bride’s house, the young men wdio accompany him “ a gallant band 
with sword and brand” fantastically dnjssed, and as they approacb the village of 
the bride, her friends come out to meet them in similar guise, and a mimic fight 
takes ])lacc which ends in the simultaneous rush of the whole party into the village, 
makiiig a terribh^ row. Tlie bride and bridegroom are now Avell anointed with turmeric, 
and then taken and wedded not to eacdi other but to two trees, the bride to a mahwd 
(bassia latifolia) the groom to*a mangoe, or both to mangoes. They are made to touch 
the tr(?c with ‘siudxir’ (red Icsid), and then to clasp it, and they are tied to it. On 
returning they are placed standing face to face, the girl on a curry stone over a plough 
share, supported on sheaves of grass or corn. The bridegroom tfainds ungallantly 
treading on his wife’s toes, and in this position touches her forehead with the red lead, 
she tenches his forehead in a similar manner. The bridesmaids then, after some prelimi¬ 
nary sj)lashing and sprinkling, pour a jar of water over the head of each, this nccx).ssifcates 
a change of raiment, and apparently concludes the ceremony as the young people 
going inside to changi?, do not appear again till the cock crowing announces the datrii 
or its approach. At tlie first crew the bridesmaids, who with the young men have 
been merrily kcejnng it up all night with the song and the dance, burst into the nuptial 
chamber and bring forth tlio blushing bride and her bashful lord and their elothea. 
They all go to the river or to a tank to wash the clothes and bathe, and pwties of 
boys aud girls form sides under the leadership of the hi'ide and bridegroom, and pelt 
each other with clods of earth. The bridegroom next takes a w'ater vessel and conceals 
it in the stream or winter for the bride to find. She then conceals it from him, and when 
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he has found it, she,takes it up, filled with water, and places it on her head. She lifts her 
tu-m to support the pitcher, and the hridegroora standing behind her with his bow strung, 
and the hand that holds it lightly resting on her shoulder, discharges an arrow through 
the pretty loop-hole thus formed into the path before her. The girl walks on to where 
the tvrow falls, and with head erect, still hearing the pitcher of water picks it up with her 
foot, takes it into her hand, and restores it to her husband with a grawiful obeisance. Slie 
thus shews she can adroitly perform her domestic duties, and knows lior duty to lier lord 
and master, whilst he, on his part, in discharging an arrow to clear her path of an imagi- 
nary foe, indicates that he is prepared to do his duty as her guide and protector for life. 

The llos are fair marksmen with the bow and arrow, and great sportsmen. Prom 
(sliildhood they practise archery; every lad herding cattle or watching crops mak(‘s this 
his solo pastime, and skill is attained even in knocking over small birds with blunt arrows. 
They also keep hawks, and the country in the vicinity of their villages is generally 
destitute of game. In the months intervening totween the liarvest home and the rains, 
they frequently go in large parties to dislaut jungles ; and with them, as with the Sant/ils, 
there is every year in May a great meet for sport, in u'hieh people of all classes of the 
neigUhourhood and surrounding villages take part. From the sotting-in of the rains to 
the harvest, the time of the people is fiiirly employed in cultivation, to which they pay 
great attention. The M'omen have their full share of labor in the fields, indewl, the only 
agricultural work ihe^y are exempted from is ploughing. They work from early morn till 
noon, then comes the mid-day meal, after which their time is pretty much at their own. 
disposal. The young people Hien make themselves tidy, stroll about the village, or visit 
neighbouring villages, and the old peo}>le sitting on the grave stones, indulge iu deep 
jjotations of rice beer, and smoke, and gossip, or sleep. 

Amongst the amaseraents of the Uos, I must not omit to mention They 

arc roughly made of blocks of hard wood, but their inode of spinning and playing them, 
one on another, is the same as with us. Peg lopping has been noticed as a Kdsia 
umusernent, sec j)age 58. 

Their agricultural implements consist iu the ordinary wooden plough tipped with 
iron, a harrow, the koddli, or large hoc, a sickle and the tangi, 
Agiaiitnn. hattlc-axe, for it is used for all purposes; the block-wheeled 

dray, and an implement to remove earth with, iu altering the levels of land to y)repare it 
for irrigation nnd»rice cultivation. The latter consists of a broad piece of hoard, firmly 
attached to a pole and yoke, so that its edge touches the ground at an angle as it is 
(IraAvn by oxen or butfaloos attached to it. The llos make those agricultural implements 
themselves; every man is to some extent a carpenter, handy with his adze, and el(*vcr in 
simple contrivances. 

The Kuk plough with cows as w<?ll as oxen, but it is to be recollected tliat they 
make nf) other use of the animal as they never touch milk. BufFaloes are j)referred to 
l)ullocks as plough cattle. They have a rude kind of oil-press in every village. 

The Mundikis and l^irkas raise three crops of rice, the early or Gora, the autumnal 
f»r lldd, and the late or Bera crop. Indian corn and the millets Miirwa and Gondali, are 
also cultivated as early crops. •Wheat, gram, mustard seed (sesamum), they have recently 
taken to as oold-weather and spring crops. Tobacco and cotton they have long cultivated, 
but not iu sufiieient quantities even for their own consumption. 
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They have no notion of weaving, and if left to their own resources for clothing, 
w'ould probably resume their leaves, but every village has one or 
two families of * Tdntis * or weavers, who are now almost undis- 
tinguisliable from the Hos. The villagers make over their cotton to the weavers, and 
I)ay for the loom labour in cotton or grain. 

The Kols generally understand the smelting of iron. Their country is pretty rich 
in that mineral, hut it is the wilder clans, the mountain Kharrids, the Birhors, and in 
Lolmrdagga or Paldmau, the Asurs and Agariahs, that chiefly utilize it, the people 
Avho devote themselves to it regularly paying no attention to the cultivation of the soil. 
The Miiudas have also a(;quirod the art of washing for gold in the streams and rivers 
that drain the x>lateau of Cliutia Ndgptir, or rise in the bordering hills which are all 
auriferous, but tlie average quantity obtained is not more than suffloes to give a bare 
subsistence to the persons employed in it, though this includes men, women, and children. 
The rieJicst field, Souapet, is the valley of the Soriai river below the plateau opening on 
Kbarsawdn. The population are all Muuddris, enjoying a rich soil, a most romantic and 
sequtjstered situation, and to complete it as a terrestrial paradise, low fixed rents. This 
was seourc^d to them after the insurrection of 1831, in which they lustily joined. 

The Hos are a purely agricultural people, and their festivals are all connected with 
that pursuit. In describing these festivals I avail myself of 
information on the subject kindly collated for me by W. liitcliie 
Esq., District Superintendent, Singbhum. The chief requisite for festivities of all 
kinds is the preparation of an ample quantity of the fiome-made beer, called I Hi. 
It is made from rice which is boiled and allowed to ferment till it is suflicicntly 
intoxicating, and its proper jweparation is considered one of the most useful accom> 
pliriimcnts that a young damsel cun possc.ss. 

The Hos keep seven festivals in the year. The first or priacix>al is called the Magli 
Parab, or Dosauli Bouga. This is hold in the mouth of Magh, or January, when the 
granaries are full of grain, and the people, to use their own expression, full of devilry. 
They have a strange notion that at this period, men and women are so over-charged 
W'ith vicious prox)cusitie.s, that it is absolutely necessary for the safety of the jjersou to 
let off steam by allowing for a time full vent to the passions. 

The festival, therefore, becomes a saturnale, during which servants forget their 
duty to their masters, children tiieir reverence for parents, men their'respect for women, 
and women all notions of modesty, delicacy, and gentleness; they become raging 
bacchantes. 

It opens with a sacrilico to Desauii of three fowls—a cock and two hens, one of 
which must be black, and offered Avitb some flowers of the Palds tree fButea frondosaj^ 
bread made from rice-flour, and sesamum seeds. The sacrifleo and offerings are made by the 
village priest, if there be one, or if not, by any elder of the village who possesses the neces¬ 
sary legendaiy lore, and he jways that during the year they are about to enter on, they 
and their children may he pr(;.servtHl from all misfortune and sickness, and that they may 
have seasonable rain and good crops. Prayer is also made in some places for the souls of 
the departed. At this period an evil spirit is supposed toainfest the locality, and to get 
rid of it, the men, w'omon, and children go in procession round and through every part of 
the village, with sticks in their hands as if heating for game, singing a wild chant and 
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vociferating violently till they feel assured that the bad spirit must have fled; and they 
make noise enough to frighten a legion. Those religious ceremonies over, the people give 
themselves up to feasting, drinking immoderately of rice-beer till they are in the state of 
wild obriety most suitable for the process of letting olf steam. 

The Ho population of the villages forming the environs of Chaibdsa aro at other 
seasons quiet and reserved in manner, and in their demeanour towards women gentle and 
decorous ; even in the flirtations I have spoken of, they never transcend the bounds of 
decency. The girls, though full of spirits and somowiiat saucy, have innate notions of 
propriety that make them modest in demeanour, though devoid of all prudery; and of 
the obscene abuse so frequently hoard from the lips of common women in Bengal, they 
appear to have no knowledge. They are delicately sensitive under harsh langvuige of 
any kind, and never use it to others; and since their adoption of clothing, they are careful 
to drape themselves decently as well as gracefully, but they throw all this aside during 
the Mdgh feast. Their natures appear to undergo a temporar}' change. Sons and daugh¬ 
ters revile their parents in gross language, and parents their children; men and women 
become almost like animals in the indulgence of their amorous propensities. They enact 
all tliat was ever pourtrayed by prurient artists in a bacchanalian festival or pandean 
orgie; an& as the light of the sun they adore and the presence of numerous spectators 
' seem to be no restraint on tbeir indulgence, it cannot be expected that chastity is 
preserved when the shades of night fall on such a scene of licentiousness and debauchery. 

This festival is not kept at one period in all the villages. The time during wixich it 
is held in different villages of a circle extends over a period of a month or six wet^ks, and 
under a preconcerted arrangement, the festival commences at each village on jf different 
date, and lasts three or four days; so the inhabitants of each may take part in a long 
succession of these orgies, and as the utmost liberty is given to girls, the parents never 
attempting to exercise any restraint, the girls of one village sometimes pair off with 
the young men of another and absent themselves for days. Liaisons thus prolonged 
generally end in marriages. 

The ordinary Ho dance is similar to that which I have described as the llasa 

•> 

dance of the Santdls, an amorous hut not a very rapid or lively movement; hut the 
Mdgh dance is like a grande galope, a very joyous, frisky, harum-scarum scamper ol’ 
boys adid girls through the village, and from one village to another. 

The Mundaris keep this festival in much the same manner as the Hos, but one 
day is fixed for its commencement everywhere, the full of the moon in Magh, and there 
is less commingling of the boys and girls from different villages. The rescimhlance to 
a Saturnale is very complete, as at this festival the farm laborers are feasted by their 
rpasters and allowed the utmost freedom of speech in addressing them. It is the fljstival 
of the harvest home; the termination of one year’s toil and a slight respite from it 
before they commence again. At this feast the Miinddris dance the Jddura, reuiarkahle 
for the very pretty and peculiar manner in nhich the lines of performers iuterlact' 
their arms behind their backs. 

The next in the order of festivals is w'hat is called *Bah Bonga’ by the Hos, corres¬ 
ponding to the Sarhul of the^Mtiudaris. ‘Bah’ means flower, and the festival takes place 
when the b 41* tree is in full bloom in March or April, a favorite season with many 

* Called inMuadat-i ‘Sarjum.’ 
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tribes; for it is then that the death of Gautamd is commemorated. With the Hos and 
Mdnddris it is held in honor of the founders of the viHage and the tutelaiy deity or 
spirit, called Parlid by the Ordons. The boys and girls collect basketfuls of the flowers, 
make garlands of them, weave them in their hair, and decorate their houses With them. 
Each house makes an offering of these flowers and sacrifices a cock. 1!he peo|)le dance 
for a couple of days and nights ineessantly and refresh themselves meanwhiie with 
lieer, but in the Mhdn it is the quiet style of dance, and there are no o^h breaches 
of decorum, The dance on tinsJcwcanon of the Mfinddris is called the Bahnh the boys 
and girls poussette to each other* trapping their hands ahd pirouetting, so as to cause 
do«4-dtos concussions, which are the source of touch mirth. - 

The selection of the sdl flowcis as the offering to the founders of the village is 
appropriate, as there are few villages that do not occupy ground onco covered by sdl 
forest, and at this period new ground, if there be any, is cleared for cultivation. 

The third festival is the *l)amurai* which comes off in May, or at the time of the 
sonung for the first rice crop. It is held in honor of the ancestral shades and other 
spirits, wdio if unpropitiated, would prevent the seed from germinating. A be-goat and 
ii cock arc sacrificed. 

The fourth festival is the ‘Hero Bonga’ in June, the Mdnddris call it ^narihar* 
It is to propitiate Besdiili and Jdhir Burhi for a blessing on the crops. In tlio Munddri. 
villages every house-holder plants a branch of the Bhelwa in his field, and contributes 
to the general offering which is made by the priest in the sacred grove, a fowl, a pitcher 
of beer, and a Iiandful of rice. In Singbhiim a ho-goat is offered. 

This is follow^ed by the Bah-Toivli Bonga, which takes place in July. 33jtch 
cultivator sacrifices a fowl, and after some mysterious rites, a wing is stripped off and 
inserted in the cleft of a bamboo and stuck up in the rice-field and dung-heap. If thi.s 
is omitted, it is supposed that the rice wdll not come to maturity. It appear.s more like 
a charm than a sacrifice. 

This corresponds with the ‘ Karam’ in the Kol villages of Clmtid Ndgpdr, where 
the ‘hoja’ is danced; the women in this dance follow the men and change their 
position.s and attitudes in obedience to signals from them. When the movement called 
‘ hoja ’ is asked for, the w'omen all kneel and pat the ground wdth tlieir hands in time 
to tlie music, as if coaxing the earth to be fruitful. On the day appointed, a branch of the 
Karam tree is cut and planted in the Akhra, or dancing place. This fc.stival is kept by 
Hindus in Chutid Ndgpdr as well as by Kols. 

The sixth festival is the offering of the first fruits of the harvest to Sing Bonga; 
it is solemnised in August when the Gora rice ripens, and till tlie sacrifice is complete, 
the new rice must not be oaten. The ofleriug in addition to the rice is a w^hite cock; 
this is a thanks-offering to the Creator and rreserver. It is called Jum-nama and 
considered of great importance. To eat new' rice without thus thanking God is regarded 
as impious. 

The .seventh festival is the Kalam Bonga, when an offering of a fowl is made 
to Hesduli on the removal of the rice straw from the threshing floor, ‘kalam’, to 
be stacked. 

The Pdhns, or priests, of the Kol villages in Chdtid Ndgpdr have anotht^ festival 
for the performance of which they are in possession of some rent-free land called 
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‘dAlikatdri.’ The sacrifices are. every second year a fowl, evciy third year a ram, 
every fourth year a buffaloe, to ‘Marang Bdru,’ and the main olyect is to induce him 
to send seasonable rain. 

The above are all general festivals, but the Hos on their individual account make 
many saoriflces to the gods, In cases of sickness and calamity, they commence by sacri¬ 
ficing what is small and of little value ; but if the desired change is retarded, th(^ go on 
until the patient dies, or their live stock is entirely exhausted. 

All disease in men ot animals is attributed to one of two caus<M, the wrath of some 
evil spirit who has to be appeased, or to the spell of some witch or 
soreeror, who should bo destroyed or driven out of the land, 
In the latter case a ^Bokha*, or witch-finder, is employed to divine who has cast the 
spell, and various modes of divination are resorted to. One of the most common is the 
test by the stone and ‘paila.’ The latter is a large wooden cup shaped like a half 
cocoa-nut used as a measure for grain. It is placed under a flat stone as a pivot for the 
stone to turn on. A hoy is then seated on the stone, supporting himself by his hands, 
and the names of all the people in the neighbourhood are slowly pronounced, and as each 
name is uttered, a few grains of rice are thrown at the boy. When they come 
to the name of the witch or wizard, the stone turns and the boy rolls off; tin's, no doubt, 
is the effect of the boy’s falling into a state of coma and losing the power of supportinff 
himself with his hands. In former times, the person denounced and all his family were 
j)ut to death in the belief that wiltches breed witches and sorcerers. The taint is in the 
blood. When during the mutinies the Singbhiini Di.strict was left for a short time 
without officers, a terrible raid wa.s made against all, who for years had be(ui*suspected 
of dealings with th(^ evil one, and the most atrocious murders were committed. Young 
men were told off for the duty by the elders; neither sex nor age were spared. When 
order was restored, these crimes were brought to light, and the actual perpetrators con- 
dignly punished, and since then wo have not only had no recurrence of witch murderers- 
but the superstition itself is dying out in the Kollutn. In other districts, accusations of 
witchcraft are still frequently made, and the persons denounced arc subjected to much 
ill-usage, if they escape with their lives. Some of the Sokhas, instead of divining the 
name of the person who has cast the evil eye on the suffering patient, profess to 
summon their own familiar spirits who impart to them the needed information. The 
Sokha throws some rice on a winnowing sieve and places a light in front of it. He 
then mixtters incantations and rubs the rice, watching the flame, and when this 
flickers, it is owing to the presence of the familiar, and the Sokha to whom alone the 
spirit is visible pretends to receive from it the revelation which ho communicates to 
the enquirer to the effect that the sufferer is afflicted by the familiar of some rival 
Sokha or sorcerer or wutch whom he names. The villagers then cause the attendance 
of the person denoimcod, who is brought into the presence of the sufferer and ordered 
to liaul out his evil spirit. It is uselejss for him to plead that he has no sueh spirit, this 
only leads to his being unmercifully beaten, his best line of defence is to admit wffiat 
is laid to his charge and to act as if be really were master of the situation; some 
change for the better in the patient may take place, this is ascribed to his delivery 
from the familiar, and the sorcerer is allow’^cd to depart; hut if there is no amelioration 
ic tue condition of the sick person, the chastisement of the sorcerer is continued till he 
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can hear no more, and not unfrequently ho dies under the ill-treatment he is subjected to 
or from its effects. 

A milder method is, when the person denounced is required to offer saoriffces of 
animals to appease or drive away tho possessing devil; this he dare not refuse to do> 
and if tho sickness thereupon ceases, it is of course concluded that the devil has departed; 
hut if it continue, the sorcerer is turned out of his home and driven from the village, if 
nothing worse is done to him. 

It must not be supposed that these superstitions are confined to the Kols, they are 
common to all classes of the population of this province. 1 have noticed in my account 
of the Agarias their prevalence in the Southern Tributary Mahd.l8, and the alleged 
existence of secret witch schools, whtxro damsels of true Aryan blood arc instructed 
in the black art, and perfected in it by practice on forest trees. Even Brdhmans ai’e 
sometimes. accused. I find in a report by Major Boughsedge, written in 1818, an 
account of a Brahman lady who was denounced as a witch and tried, and having escaped 
in the ordeal by water, she was found to he a witch, and deprived of her nose. 

The Sokha does not always denounce a foUow-belng; ho sometimes gives out that 
the family hhdt is displeased and has caused the sickness; and in such cases a most 
extensive propitiatory offering is demanded, which the master of tho house provides, 
and of which the Sokha gets the lion’s share; and I find an instance of the oracle giving 
out that X)esfi.uli, the village bhiit, had caused the trouble; but on further enquiry, it 
was averred that a spiteful old woman had on this occasion demoralised tho honorable 
and respectable guardian of tho village, and though he was propitiated, the hag was 
made to suffer very severely for her malignancy. 

It will be seen that it is not only women that are accused of having dealings with 
the imps of darkness. Persons of the opposite sex are as frequently denounced; nor are 
tho female victims invariably of the orthodox old hag type. In a recent case, eight 
women were denounced by a Sokha as witches, wiio had introduced epidemic cholera 
into tho village, and (paused a terrible mortality, and among these were some very 
young girls. They were ill-treated until they admitted all tliat was imputed to them, 
and agreed to point out and remove the spells they had prepared. They pretended to 
search for dead birds which, it was said, they had deposited as charms, but nothing was 
produced, and one. of the poor creatures, fearing further-ill usage, destroyed herself by 
jumping into a well. 

In Singbhdm the wild Kbarrids are looked upon as the most expert sorcerers, and 
tho people, though they not unfrequently seek their aid, hold them in great awe. 

The Hos and other tribes have a firm belief that there are magicians who have 
the power to assume at will the form of a beast of prey, and tho person who gains this 
unenviablp notoriety, is naturally one against vi^hom every man’s hand is raised. A Kol, 
tried for the murder of one of these wizanls, stated in his defence (and he spoke as 
if he believed implicitly what he was narrating), that his wife havmg been killed 
by a tiger in Ms presence, he stealthily followed the animal as it glided away after 
gratifying its appetite, and saw that it entered the house of one Pusa, a Kol, whom 
he knew, lie called out Pusa’s relatives, and when they hsard Ms story, they not only 
credited it, but declared they had long suspected Pusa of such power and acts; and 
entering his house, wlicre they found him and not the tiger, they delivered him bound 
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into the hands of his accuser, who at once slew him. In explanation of their having so 
acted, they deposed that Pusa had one night devoured an entire goat, and roared like a 
tiger whilst he W'as eating it; and on another occasion, he informed his friends that he had 
a longing for a particular bullock, and that night that very bullock was killed by a tiger 1 

I have alluded to their belief in omens, which are alwavs studied before anv 
important step in life is taken, but from the attention paid to them, 
when the preliminaries of a marriage are Ixnng ai’ranged, it is 
clear that the parties I am describing I'egiird the choice of a wife as the most important 
step that they have to take. A very full list of these omens wdll be found in A^olume IX 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. A few as specimens wdll suffice here. 

If the ory of a flying-squirrel is heard by the deputation on their route to view' 
the bride, it is so bad an omen that no further steps are taken. 

If on the road the branch of a tret? falls without apparent cause, the death of the 
parents of both parties may be soon looked for if the marriage take place. 

If the dung-beetle is seen on the path rolling his dispi'oportionately largo ball 
of dung, it portends poverty. It might have suggested industry and perseverance I 

If certain birds light on the Asan tree,* or if snakes cross the path, it portends 
w'ealtli. 

A troop of llanumdn monkeys giv(?s promise of larger herds of cattle. 

If a bird lights on a keond, or ebony tree, the bride sought is sure to be a vixen. 

Meeting women carrying full w'atcr-pots is auspicious, with empty water-pots the 


K.)od. 


reverse. 

TliC llinduised Miinda ahslains from most meats which Hindus consider irn,»ure, hut 
it is not safe to place a fat capon in his way. Other Miindas 
and all the Hos wit beef, mutton, goat’s flush, fow'ls, fish, hares, 
and deer. Pigs are not much relishc?d except by the pcwircst (?lasse8, and the flesh of 
bears, monkeys, snakes, field mice, and other .small game that the Orsions and Santdls 
alfect, i.ho Muiidas and 11 os do not appi’ove of. They will take from our hands cakes, 
bread, and tin? like, hut not cooked rice. 

In regard to cooked riee these tribes are ox(;eedingly particular. They will leave 
off eating if a man’s shadow jiasses ai?ross their food. Very few of this people have been 
kuow'n to take to triido as ji pursuit, but the Kols of one small set?tion of Chi'itia Nagpur, 
Tamdrh, known as Tamdrias, are an exception. Tli(?y arc employed chiefly as brokers 
for the purchase of the produce of tlie wilder parts of the Kolhdn ; but ow ing to exten¬ 
sion of the market system, and a growing predil(?c?tioM on the part of tin? Kols for 
more direct dealings with the traders, the Tamdrias’ occupation as brokers is on the 
w'ane. The Siughhdm Kols have of late years very generally taken to rearing the 
tusser silk-worm, and the money that they obtain by the sale of the cocoons goes a long 
W'ay towards paying their revenue. 

An equal division of property amongst the sons appears to ho the prevailing custom 
of inheiitance, but they live together as an undivided family 
until the youngest boy attains his majority, wdien the division is 
made. The sisters are regarded as live-stock and allotted to the brothers just as are the 
cattle. 'JHius, if a man dies,*leaving three sons and three daughters and thirty head of 
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cattle, on a division each son would get ten head of cattle and one sister, but if there 
bo only one sister they wait till she marries, and divide the * pan.* 

The funeral ceremonies of the Hos are deserving of special notice, as they show 
great reverence for the dead; and the variety and singulaiity of 
the rites performed may materially aid us in tracing the con¬ 
nection of the people we are describing. In my account of the Kdsias, I have already 
drawn attention to the similarity between their funeral ceremonies and those of the 
Hos. The funeral rites of the Hos and G&ros have also many points of resemblance. 

On the death of a respectable Ho or Miinda, a very substantial coffin is constructed 
and placed on faggots of firewood. The body, carefully washed and anointed with oil 
and turmeric, is reverently laid in the coffin, and all the clothes, ornaments, and 
agricultural implements that the deceased was in the habit of using are placed with it, 
and also any money that he had about him when he died. Then the lid of the eofiin is 
put on, and faggots placed around and above it, and the whole is burned. 

The cremation takes place in front of the deceased’s house. Next morning water 
is thrown on the ashes, search made for bones, and a few of the larger fragments are 
carefully preserved, whilst the remainder with the ashes are buried. The selected bones 
are placed in a vessel of cartheu-ware, we may call it an um, and hung up in the 
apartment of the chief mourner, generally the mother or widow, that she may have them 
continually in view, and occasionally weep over them. Thus they remain till the very 
extensive arrangements necessary for their final disposal are effected. A large tomb¬ 
stone has to he procured, and it is sometimes so ponderous that the men of several 
villages a/e employed to move it, and some M'ealthy men, kiiowing that th(?ir successors 
may not have the same influence that they possess, select, during their lifii-time, a suitable 
monument to commemorate their worth, and have it moved to a handy position to be 
used when they die. When roquii’cd for use, it is brought to the family burial-place, 
which, with the Hos, is close to tlui houses, and near it a deep round hole is dug for the 
reception of the cinerary urn. When all is ready, a funeral party collect in front of the 
deceased’s house, three or four men with very disop-toned drums, and a group of about 
eight young girls. The chief mourner comes forth carrying the hones exposed on a 
decorat(?d tray, and a procession is formed. The chief mourner with Ukj tray leads, the 
girls form in two rows, those in front carry empty and partly broken pitchers and 
battered brass vessels, and the men with drums bring up the mar. The iirocessiou 
advances with a very gliostly dancing movement, slow and solemn as a minuet, in time 
to the beat of the deep-toned drums, not directly, hut mysteriously gliding now right 
now left, now marking time, all in tlie same mournful cadenoe, a sad dead march. 


The chief mournor carries the tray generally on her head, but at regular intervals 
she slowly lowers it, and as she does so the girls also gently lower and mournfully 
reverse the pitchers and brass vessels, and looking up for the moment with eves full of 
teai’s, they seem to say, “ Ah! see! they arc empty.” 

In this manner the remains are taken to the house of every friend and relative of 
the deceased within a circle of a few miles and to every house in the village, and as the 
procession apiwoachcs each habitation in the weird-like manner described, the inmates all 
come out, and the tray having been placed on the ground lit their door, they kneel over 
it and mourn, shedding tears on the remains as their last tribute of affection to their 
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deceased fricad. The bones are thus also conveyed to all his favorite haunts, to the 
fields he cultivated, to the grove he planted, to the tank he excavated, to the threshing 
floor where he worked with his people, to the * Akliril,’ or dancing arena, where he made 
merry M'ith them, and each spot which is hallowed with reminiscences of the deceased 
draws forth fi’osh tears from the mourners. In truth, there is a reality in their sadnesvs 
that would put to shame the efforts of our undertakers and the purchased gravity of 
the best mutes, and it is far loss noisy and more sincere than the Irish * keening.* 
When tliis part of the ceremony is comi)leted, the procession returns to the village and 
slowly gyrating round the great slab, gradually approaches its goal. At last it stops, 
a quantity of rice, cooked and uncrooked, and other food, is now cast into the grave, 
and the charred fragments of bone transferred from the tray to a new earthen vessel 
placed over it. The hole is then filled up and covered with the largo slab which 
effcrctually closes it against desecration. The slab, however, does not rest on the ground, 
but on smaller stones wliicli raise it a little. 

With the Miindas as among the Kdsias these slabs may cover tbc graves of several 
members of a family, but the ghost of a Ho likes to have his grave all to himself. 

A collection of these massive grave stones indelibly mark the site of every Ho or 
Mundilri village, and they may now,be found so marking sites in parts of the country 
where there have been no Kols for' ages; but in addition to the slab on the tomb, a 
megalitbic monument is set up to the memory of the deceased iti some conspicuous spot 
outside the village. The pillars vary in height from five or six to«4iftccu feet, and ap¬ 
parently fragments of rock of the most fantastic shape are .most favored. Close to the 
station of Chaibdsa on the road to Keoujhur may be seen a group of cenoraphs of 
unusual size, one eleven feet two inches, another thirteen feet, and a third fourteen feet 
above the earth; and many others of smaller dimensions. The groups of such stones 
that have come under my observation in the Munda and Ho country are alway.s in line. 
The circular arrangement so common elsewhere I have not seen. 

The subjoined sketch with which I have been kindly favored by Mr. Ball of the 
Geological Survey of India will give the reader a clear conception of the appearance 
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of these cenotaphs. It will be seen that some are almost grotesque in form. The stone 
No. 1 in the sketch is to the memory of Khundap^ter, the father of Paseng, the 
present Mdiiki of Pokuria, Nos. 2 and 3 arc in memory of Kanohi and Samdri, young 
daughters of the Mdnlci, and No. 4 in memory of his son. 

Among the horizontal slabs under the tamarind trees in the village of Pokuria, Mr. 
Ball noticed one over the grave of Seni, a former wife of Paseng. It measured 17 feet 
2 inches in length. Its greatest width was 9 feet 2 inches and thickness from 10 inches 
to a foot. Its weight was estimated at about six tons. This slate was procured in the 
bed of a river about three miles off. It was brought on a wagon constructed for the 
purpose, from thretJ to four hundred men having teen engaged in its transit. 

When cenotaphs are first set up, they appear rising from an earthen platform on 
which it is supposed the ghost of the departed may rest. This is gradually w’ashed away, 
and the older monoliths have no trace of it. 

When stones arc not procurable, wooden posts are put up supporting eaiwed wooden 
images of birds or l)ea.sts. 

I think that Miindas w'ho embrace Clu-istianity might ho allowed to retain as much 
of the above beautiful funeral ceremonial as they wish to preserve. There is nothing in it 
repugnant to our own religious sentiments. In truth, I think it evinces a greater 
revcren(;e and affection for the deceased than the hurried burial out of our sight tliat we 
ourselves adopt, and in all probability it is the oldest method. Sanitary reciuirements com¬ 
pel u.s to forego thb old revered custom of burying our dead in graveyards round the 
church where our aspirations to meet them again are expressed, hut if we took example 
from the. Kols we might revert without danger to this time-honored custom of our fore- 
father.s, and Christian Kols couserving the ancient practice would retain their jneturesque 
burial grounds undtw tbe tamarind trees in the village, or set up memorial stones round 
tbeii* village eburches. 

I do not find that tbe present generation of Kols have any conception of a heaven 
or a hell that may not be traced to Brdhmanieal or Christian 

Ilaiies. , 

teaching. They have st)ine vague idea that the ghosts of the dead 
hover about, and tb(\v in.'ike oiferiugs to them, and some have like the Chinese an altar 
in the house on which a portion of the ‘daily T)read ’ is offered to themi; hut unless under 
a system of prompting often inadvertently adopted, they will not tell you that this after- 
existence is one of reward or punishment. 

, When a Ho swears, the oath has no reference whatever to a future state. 'lie piuys 

that if he speak not the truth, he may bo jilEicted with as many 
calamities as befel Job, tlint he may suffer the loss of alibis 
worldly wealth, his health, his wife, his children, that ho mfiy sow without reaping or 
reap without gathering, and finally, that ho may be devoured by a tiger. It is a 
tremendous oath, and it is a shame to impose the obligation of making it on so generally 
truthful a people; but they swear not by any hof)e of happiness beyond the grave; and 
the miserable wandering life they assign to the shades can only he looked forward to 
with dread. They fear the ghosts and propitiabi them as spirits of a somewhat malignant 
nature, hut can have no possible desire to pa.s8 into such a slate of existence themselves. 

The funeral ceremonies I have described are what'T myself witnessed. Colonel 
IMckell tells us that on the evening of the burning of the corpse certain preparations are 
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made in the house in anticipation of a visit from, the ghost. A portion of the boiled 
is set apart for it,—the commencement, we may presume, of the daily act of family devo¬ 
tion above noticed,—and ashes are sprinkled on the floor, in order that should it come its 
footprints may bo detected. The inmates then leave the house and, circumambulating the 
pyre, invoke the spirit. Returning, they carefully scrutinise the ashes and rice, and if 
there is the faintest indication of these having been disturbed, it is at once attribut<?d to the 
return of the 8j>irit, and they sit down apart shivering with horror and crying bitterly as 
if they were by no means pleased with the visit, though made at their earnest solicitation. 

I have often asked the Kols if their custom of casting money, food, and raiment on 
the funeral pyre, is at all connected with ideas of the resurrection of the body, or if they 
thought the dead would benefit by the gifts bestowed. They have always answered in 
the negative, and gave me the same explanation of the origin and object of the custom 
that I iTceirod from the ChuUkata Mishmis of Upper Asiim.* Tlu^y are unwdlling to 
derive any immediate benefit from the death of a member of their family; they wish for 
uo sucl) consolation in their grief. So they commit to the flames all his peraonal efletits, 
the clothes and vessels he had used, the weaj)ons he cfirried, and the money he had 
al)f)ut him; but new things that liave not been used are not treated as things that he 
appropriated, and they are not destroyed ; aud it often happens that respectable old IIos 
abstain from wearing new garments that they become possessed of, to save them from 
being wasted at the funeral. 

When the interment of tbo bones is accomplished, the event is made known far 
and Made by explosions that sound like disehargc.s from heavy guns. This is so’iietimes 
done through the agen(;y of gunpowder, but more freqmmtly by the applicatidn of heat 
and cold to fragments of schistose rock, cau.sing them to split with loud noises. 

In summing up the character of the people I have been deserilnug, it is necessary 
to sepurat(i the IIos from their cognates ; the circumstances under which the character 
of the former has l)een developed are ditfei’enl, and they arc^, in my opinion, physically 
and morally superior to the Miindas, Bhumij, and Saiilals. 

They appenr to me to posse.ss a siisccptihility of improvement not found in the 
other tribes. They hav(^ been directly under our government for about thirty-seven 
years, and coming to us as unsophisticated savages, wo have endeavoured to (dvilize 


without allowing them to he contaminated, and whilst they still retain those traits 
whudi favorably distinguish the aborigines of India from Asiatics of higher civilization, 
a manner free from servility, hut never rude, a love, or at lea.st the praetic(s of truth, 
a feeling of self-respect roudciing them keenly sensitive under rebuke, tluiy have 
become less suspicious, less revengeful, less blood-thirsty, le.ss contumacious, and in all 
respects more amenable to the laws of the realm and the advice of their oflloers. 

They are still very impulsive, easily cxejt»‘d to rash, lu^adstrong ac^tiou, and apt to 
resent imposition or oppression without reflection, hut the retaliation which often 
(ixteuds to a death-blow is done .on the spur of tlie moment and openly, secret assas¬ 
sination being a crime almost unthonght of by them. As a fair illustration of their mode 
of action when violently incensed I give the following :— 

A Bengali trsidor accustomed to carry matters with a very high hand among liis 
compatriots in the .1 unglc demanded payment of a sum of mom^y due to him Ity 
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a Ho, and not rcoeiring it, |wooeeded to s^uostrate and Mve 
property of his debtca*. The Ho on thia ^k to his arms, fet lty oo^ 
down mouey-jtender, whose lioad ho tkon out off, wcait WitJr it ih 
to the Deputy Commissioner, and explaihing to that officer ejcaetly what liad o<^wed, 
requested that be might be condemnedfOT the crime without moj« ado I Murd^s are 
not now more frequent in the Kolhan than in other districts, latterly less so ; but when 
one does take place, the perpetrator, is seldom at any trouble to conceal himself or his 
crime. • 

The pluck of the IIos displayed in their first encounter with our troops and forme* 
wars, I have often seen exemplified on minor occasions. In competitive games they go 
to work with a will, and a strenuous exertion of their full force, unusual in natives of 
India. Once at the Kduchi Fair there was a race of carriages often used by travellers 
in Chiitid Nagpur drawn and propelled by men. One of these came from Singbhura 
and had a team of llos; a collision took place early in the race, and the arm of one 
of the ITo team n-as badly- fractured. It fell broken by his side, hut he still held on 
to the shaft of the carriage, and cheering and yelling like the rest went round the 
cour.se. 

The extr(;mc sensitiveness of both men and women is sometimes very painfully 
exhibited in th(> analysis of the nunnirous cases of suicide that every yifur occur. A 
harsh word to a Avoman never proA^okes a retort, but it causes-in the person olFen- 
.sively addressed, a sudden depression of sjiirits or vehement outbreak of grief, AA'hicb few 
p(!rsons Avould a secotul time care, to proAoke. If a girl appears mortilicd by anything 
thal- lias bden said, it is not safe to let her go away till she is soothed. A rcfiection on 
a man’s honesty or veracity may bo sufliciont to send him to self-destruction. In a 
rP(?ent case, a young woiriau attempted to poison herself, because her uncle would not 
partake of the food slu; liad cooked for him. The police returns of Singblium sboAv 
that in nine years, from 1800 to 1809, lioth inclusive, 180 men and women committed 
suicide in that district. 

1 have already spoken of them as good husbands and Avives, but in all the relations 
of lif(^ their manner to each olbcr is gentle and kind. I ncA'^er saAA* girls quarrelling, and 
never heard them abuse or say unkind things of each other, and they never coarsely 
abuse and seldom speak harshly to Avomen. The only exception I know is Avhen they 
believe a woman tobcaAvitch; for .such a out* they have no consideration. They Im'e 
no t(Wms in their own language to express the liigher emotions, but they ftHjl tlicm all 
Ibo same. 

I'he Mundiiris are not so truthful and open as the llos, nor do I consider them, as 
a rule, so manly and honest; but then the Miindas have lived for ages under conditions 
i lb calculated to dcvclopc the good qualities for Avhicli I have given the Hos credit. 
There has been a continued struggle to maintain Avhat they consider their right in the 
laud against the adverse interest of the landlord or his assigns. The very conditions 
under which most of them hold their lands place them in a position of depend¬ 
ence and inferiority, as they have to labour for tlieir hindlord as well as pay rent to 
him. Moreover, they live, among a people who look doyn on them as a degraded 
race, and one of whose favorite theories is, that the Kpls wewi created to serve them. 
This, no doubt, must be as demoralising as it is aggravating, and in many places the 
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Ortos have Hstenc^ to it so Idng that they begin to aOoept the doctrine, 


silbside into the poriti^ 

indnjged MOnd^is and Jlos at their great Jfesiiviii is of 


oourse ineompatible with jmrity there is no doubt that thb; inig 

nf the elders are terriijjie sots ^ but in Singbhiim tbe rising generation show a di^rtion 


to abandon sottish and licentious habits, and it is satisfactory to know that they 
can be entirely weaned from them. About seven thousand Miindas have now embraced 
Christianity, and recently the movement has extended to the Hos of SingbKiira. One 
of the Mdnkis with all his family and a considerable number of his villagers have been 
baptized, and, generally speaking, all those who have embraced our religion havti 
entirely withdrawn from participation in the wild revelry of their pagan brethren. Their 
pastors have made this a test of their sincerity, and it is no doubt a very severe one. 
The women must lay aside all their trinkets, and should not he seen, even as spectators, 
at dances. The last condition is too hard, and is, I know, frequently evaded; but the 
first is readily acquiesced in, and native female converts look with astonishment at tlio 
jewelry displayed on the persons of l^uropcan ladies even in church, and wondering 
ask—“ Have they been baptized ?’* 

In regard to breaches of chastity and sins against modesty whicdi I have noticed, 
it is to he observed that whatever is done on these convivial occasions is confined to their 
own people. The instances of Mfinda or Ho girls committijig themselves to acts 
of impropriety with males of another tribe are exceedingly rare, and sndi a thin^ ns 
prostitution or its baneful effects is entirely unknown among tliom. It is, j think, 
true that the race geucrally arc dulhw of comprehension and more ditficulf to teach 
than Hindus or Muhammadans, and with the exception of those who eml)raee 
Christianity, the Miindas are usually unwilling to learn ; hut the Hos liave of late years 
evinced oonsiderahle interest in education, and the progress they make is satisfactory, 
their anxiety to learn and wonderful diligence making up for sluggisimess in intellect. 


Section 0.—The Santals. 


The Santtils are found at intcnals, sometimes in consich'nihle masses, hut more 
gencmlly miioli scattiTcd, in a strip of Bengal, (rxtending for 
Distui.utiou. 35 O f^ttu tho (langes to the Baitarni, bisected by the 

meridian of Bhdgalpnr or 87" cast longitude, and comprising the following districts;— 
Bhsigalpur, the Santdl Parganjis, BIrhhum, Bancdra, Hazdvllrigh, Mimhlnini, 
Mcdnipiir, Singhlnini, Mayurblianj, and Balasorc. fi^he Santal Parganas, or Santalia, 
said to contain upwards of two hundred thousand SanUls, may now he ri'garded as the 
mudeus of the tri 1 )e, hut it does not appear to have been one of their original seats. 
Buidianan Hamilton, in describing the Hill tribes of Bhagalpur and its vicinity, mak<‘s jio 
mention of Sairtals. The aboriginal tribes he fe!! in Avilh are called ‘ Mah'rs,’ the llajraa* 
lidl Hill men proper and their kindred, a Hravidiaii people. It. is singular that no old 
colonies of Santdls or other Kolariaii tribes arc found hehveiyi tlie Hinialayas and the 
Gang(?s. The Sautdl settleraojits that noAV border on tluit J'lve^ of skirt the llajmuhal 
Hills are readily traced hack to more southern districts, anil t heir own ti-aditions hai'diy 
support tho theory of their northern origin. Indeed, when we find that the Kolarian races 
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have left th(?ir trail in Asiim, that it may be followed throuj^hout the Shim States and 
Burma to tlic l*ei^u district, and is faintly discerned in the adjoining? islands, tluit it may 
he taki'n up at l'<*iut BalmiTas and clearly traced aloni? both banks of the Damiifhir river 
till it reaches the hills and table-land of ClnUid Is'dgpiir, it is stsai'cely reasonable to 
assume that they have all come direct from the Himalayas. Tlie Dainildar, rising in 
Pahiinaii, divides the Ilazdribagh and Chdtid Ndgpur plateaux, and draining the northern 
fac»‘ of the one and the southern face of the other, discharges itself into the Hdghli, 
near the mouth of the latter river. It is tho terrestrial ohjeot most venerated by tho 
Saiitals; and the country that is most closely associated with their name, wliich thqy 
apparently regjud as their fatherland, is between that river and the Kasai. 

There is no doubt, however, that Santdls colonised parts of the Hazdrihdgh district 
and parts of BirhlnVui at a veiy remote peri(xl, and it is chictly by migrations from 
those colonies that the nuxlcrn Santalia has been fonnod. 

In 1832* a considerable iinjictus was given to the northward movement in the action 
taken by Government to secure to tho Jlajmahdl Highlanders 
TLo Dttmim i-IkiIi. thch posst'ssious in the hills that form the turning point of the 

Gang(>s at Sdhiliganj. To prevent the cneroaehraeiits of the lowland zaminddrs of 
the Bhdgalpur district, which were constantly exciting rcprisjils from tlu5 High¬ 
binders, a tract of country measui’ing nearly three hundred miles in ciriunnfenince was 
separated and marked off by large masonry pillars, and of all the lauil witliintliose pillars 
the Government was declared to he head proprietor, and the Hill jieoplc wi*re informed 
that tlicir rights in it wouUl lie respe<?ted so long as they conduett'd tliems(‘lvc.s p<>aceal)ly. 
Bui the Kilhmm only car(?d for the highlands and tho tract inchuUid within tho liilhias 
called the Daman-i-koh, or skirts of the hills, and the valleys running into the hills were 
availahle for other settk‘rs, and were sp(*edily taken up by Sanhlls. In a few yeai*s the 
Santdl population in the Danitin had imiroased from three thousand t,o eighty-three 
tliousaiid souls, Avheu the colony r(>ceived a check by the Sautdl insurrection of 1851. 

For a histoiy of this relaJliuii and the causes that led to it the reader may he 
rcferi*(‘d to Mr. Hunter’s interesting volume, called ‘ llnral Bimgal,’ The Saiitals, 
starting with the <lesii‘c to 'revenge themselves on the raomy-leiulei’s who had tak“u 
advantage of their simplicity and improvidimcc, found themsedves arrayed in arms 
against the British G()Vi.‘rnment, and it was not without bloodshed that the insurrection 
wns suppressed; hut it led to tlieir being re-estahlished under a mon; gonial administration 
in what an^ eallod the Sanhil Parganas. lu the Hainan-l-kob tlieir own form of self- 
government is to some extent restored to them. The villages are farmed to the head¬ 
men, 1 ‘alled Muiijhis, who arc also the sole guardians of the ]iea<ie, a system that had 
lieen already introduced with success into the Kolhan of Siughhuni. 

In mark{‘d contrast to the Kolmaans of the Mundi and Ho divisions, the Sanials, as a 
i*nle, can' little for iiermiAuently locating tlu'msidves. A (!Ountry 
denuded of the priimivaJ l(n*est w hich aifords tlumi the hunt ing 
gi'ouuds they didight in and the virgin soil they jirefor, does not ajttniet them; and when, 
through their own labor, tbe sprc'ad of cultivation has ctfeeted this denudation, they 
si'h^et a new sit(% however pnisjieroiis they may have been o]|j the old, and ndiiv- into the 

* Sfo "Xuttfs oil u Tour tlirouKh Hit* HiijiuahUl llilK” by Colouel W'lillcr Shcrwill.Juwrnal, Asiatic Soewty oI‘Betigal. 
Nt>. VII of isn. 
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backwoods, where their harmonious flutes sound sweeter, their drums find deeper (echoes, 
and their bows and arrows may once more he utilized. The traditions of their aucitmt 
migrations are rendered obscure by the sucocssiou of dissolving views to which this 
nomatlio habit introduces us, hut they nevertheless tenaeiously cling to a wild and remote 
tradition of their origin ; and though much scattered and intermingled with other races 
whos(^ creeds and customs they have partially adopted, they ais; characterised by many old 
jmictices that they lovingly cling to, mid they are one of the tribes which has pres(?rved 
the form of spcecli that in all probahility pis‘dominated in the (jangidic provinces 
before the Aryan conquest. 

But though prone to change, the Sant/ds are not inditfen'iit to their pcirsonal comfort, 
and are njoi*e careful in the construclion of their hoinesteads and 
HouapB. villages than thi'ir cognates. TJicir huts, with carefully formed mud 

UTills and well raised plinths and snug verandahs, have a neat, and, owing to their love of 
colour, even a gay appearanci!. 'I’liey paint their Avails in alternate liroad stripes of red, 
whit(.‘, and l)la(^k—native clays and charcoal furnishing the pigimmts; moremaw, the houses 
arc kept iierfectly clean, and l»y puiditions d(>oent aecomnKMlation for the family is providi'd. 

In the sit uation of their villages they gemn’ally se<‘k insulation, and Avould gladly, if 
they could, exclude all fon'igners, especially Brahmans; hut as th(*y clear lands t hat they 
do not care to retain and render habitahle, regions that wild beasts Avonid witliout thorn 
he sole lords of, they an^ soon followed into their ndreat Ity the, more crafty ami enka*- 
prising Itiridu, and tlu*, result ofUni is they huvci to suhniit to, or give way to, the int ruders. 
It fieqnently hapjiens that the. Ifiudu intruder improving on the Sanfal enltivati ai and 
making more money by it, obtains from t he landlord a hsaso of the vilLigt^ at a rent the 
8 ankil would not think of i)aying or d(nn,andmg, and so tin? pioneers of civiJIzalion are 
jmnnatuvely forced to move on. 

The Santals have of lat,e beeti the most honor(',d of the aboriginal rivccs in Bengal 
in the attrition that cmjuircrs have direcltid towards tlunu. In Mr. Mann's monogj-apli 
vv(‘ have an interesting account of their social state, and in the Avork by Mr. Hunter, 
above alluded to, an elaborate a«id admirably' written essay on their rcdigioii, eustoius, ami 
language, that laivc made thora, no doubt, t in* best generally known of (jur Bengal non- 
Aryans; but instead of folloAviug thesi; .accounts, I will give tb<;> information I have myself 
eolketed about the Santals in tins provima*. 

Vast numbers of the Santals now settled in Santalia emigrated Avithin the lust 
e(ni(.ury from ilus ilazaiabjlgh distriei, but tb(‘r<', are still large settlements of tb(! tribe 
in Kliarakdia to the north of .Parisnath, and in the iiill country between tiola ami the 
Damudar; and some inlelligent ami influential bead m(m, called I’arganaits, Om' oJ‘ 
these, Biigh Itai Parganuit, from a Bamiidar sc^ttlemeni, gives me orally tin? following 
vei-siou of the mythical origin and progress of the tj‘ib(.‘. 

Bagii Kai’s Naruative.— “A AAild gt)Ose coming from the gri'at ocean a lighted at. 

Ahiri Pipri, and there laid t« o eggs. Ji’rum th<.\se two (?ggs a 
mak^ and female weie prodiasxl, \a1io wtnv^ the parents of the 
SankU race. Prom Ahiri Pipri our progi>nitors migmted to Ibu-a Diittii^, and tlnnc 
they gically increased ami multiplied, ami Aven; calle.il Kharwdi's. Thence they removed 
to Khairagarh and Hurredgarhi, and eventually settled in Chai Champa in the llazari- 
lumh district, AA’lu're iluw remained lev several g(‘nei*a(ions. 

a .1) 
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" Tliere wore many Birhors in that country (they are still to be found th6jse)i and one 
of them sedueocl a Santdl girl; she bore a child and cast it on a dung-heap, where it was 
found by the Fararndnik and '> home and fostered it, and the 

child grow up and became a very powei'ful num, whom no one could withstand, and he 
demanded a wife. They said that no Santal girl sliould ever marry the son of a Birhor. 
Then the strong man, to whom they had given the Hindu name of Mddhd Singh, 
declared he would violate all the Santal virgins, if one were not bestowed on him in 
marriage. Tho Santals above all tilings regard the honor of their maidens, and greatly 
alarmed at this threat, they resolved to almndon Chai Charapil to he rid of Mdrlhd 
Singh. In one night they all left with their women and children, cattle and move¬ 
ables, and proceeding to Chutid Xagpiir, the country of the Mundas, they came to 
‘ Marang Burd’ (the great mountain), the god of that people, and prayed to him that 
Mddlid Singh and the Birhors might not he permitted to overtake them, and be, interpos¬ 
ing his great mass hetAveim them and their pursuers (the path wound up a stoop ghdt 
and rfmud from the north to the south side of the mountain), eflbctually protected them. 
Thus our fathers hecamo votaries of Marang Buni, tho god of tho Mdmlas, offering 
sacrifices of goats to him, and wc continue to worehiji liim to this day, assigning to him 
a place in the sacred grove with ddhir Era and Monika. Our ancestors nmle no sojourn 
in Kagimr, hut went on to Jhalda, tluai in possession of the Mundas, though now’ the 
Hindu Kdrmis hold it.” [This is confirmeil by the fact that all the old village sites in 
Jhalda an^ marked by the indelible monolithic monuments of tho Mundas.] “ They next 
tried PfUkum, Imt found no resting places among the Bhdraij, and pushed on to Saont, 
and finding miKdi forest there, settled and Iniilt good houses and liegan to enjoy them- 
selvi's, according to our custom, and to dance, play, and sing. But the Saont Baja, 
seeing our mddens dancing, took a fancy to them, and demanded that one should be 
given to him. This was refused, and the people dreading tho consetpumee of refusal, 
left the Saont country and womt to Sikhar. It wus from our long sojourn in Saont that 
W'c took th(‘ name of Santal; wo were previously called Kharvvsirs. yi'c formed 
numerous villages in wliat is now the eastern part of the Mdnhhiun district; but tis W’o 

increased and the jungle dimppiwttd, colonh^s of our people w’cnt w^est and took up 
Soiwbadi and Huttiari in the (tola Pargana (Ha/.drih4gli district) and Sikhar, through 
which the Damudjvr flows. My ancestor was tlui leader of tho colony tiiat took up 
SonahMi. There were many Kliarwar Ihijas in those days, and one was established at Gola, 
to w hom my ancestor paid tribute. In the time of my grandfather, Kangdi Parganait! 
the GluitwAU system wais intriKliiced (that is, they were required to jmitect tho roads and 
]Kisses), and it was in his time that the? Englisli w'cre first seen in our country. One; 
of them carrying a red stick, and thence called Lal-ldlhi, came to Soudbddi. He had follow- 
(u-s with hrass-cngraved plates on their breasts and two strange looking dogs, and Im asked 
tV)r the hcful man, and when my gmndfather appeared, they thsd liim up and ordered 
him to point out land on which a bungalow’ could be built, and on my grandfather giving 
the land he w’as released. There was much iron ore lying about. Ldl-ldthi immediately 
set tin.' smelters at work, made quantities of iron and sent it aU out of the country.” 

Thus briefly and quaintly Bugh Rdi tolls, according to his light, tho liistory of 
his nme from the creation to the ('stablishment of British rule. The delineation of 
the first bold Briton that appeared amongst them, energetic and practical, is evidently 
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a life picture. The explanation regarding ,141-Mthi is probably nothing more than 
a Santdl gloss on the word ‘Wilayati,’ foreigner. The tradition that Bdgh EAi gives 
of the origin of his race will be found at length, though somewhat differently told, in 
Mr. Hunter’s * Eural Bengal’ and Mr. Mann’s work. If, as is ntd im|X)88ible, the Santdls 
crossed the Bay of Bengal in coming to India, the wild goose may be the white sailed 
vessel that horo them. The more detailed versions of the legend have been obviously filled 
in from Brdhmanieal sources. The Santdls now speak of the Damddar as their sea, and the 
ceremonies in honor of their dead are always considered incomplete till some charred 
fragment of the burnt body is committed to the stream to be borne away to the ocean. 

I am unable to identify the Ahiri Pipri, but Khairdgarh and Chai Champd are in 
the Hazdribdgh or lldmgarh district, and to Cluii Champa remote Santills, as well 
as those in tliis district, frequently allude. 

At Clrni there is an old fort, the walls of whi -h, of earth and stones, enclose a sy)a(u* 
of about five acres of laud. The tradition about it is, that it was the abode of .Tangra, 
a Santdl llnja, who destroyed himself and his family ou liearing of the approach of a 
Muhammadan army under General Sayyid Ibrahun xili,* alkin Malik Bayd. A Muliam- 
madan oflBLcer named Hassrat Path Khdn Dudla was placed in oliargo of the forfc, and oti his 
dying there, a place of worship or ‘ Drfrgd’ was m‘cted near his gras e. There is another 
fort at Mdugarh, four miles from Chai, which is also assiguc^l by tradition to a Santdl ebiei 
calhid Mdn Siugh. He abandoned his fort on the approacdi of the MahaminiulanK. At 
and al)out Chai it is said that there were formerly six Santdl chiefs, throe in BiMr and 
three in the Hazdrfl)dgh district. 

Saont, supposed to have given the Santdls tlunr present name, is Silda in Mednipur* 
About tlie time that 1 was transcribing Bagh Rdi’s narrative, my 
friend Babii RakhdldAs Haldhar, Assistant Commissioner, Cbutid 
Ndgi;)dr, was, at my request, making some enquiries regarding Santdls in the eastern 
district, and without having heard what Bdgh lldi liad stated, he wrote to ask mr 
if this might not be the plaoti where the Sautdls first settled, lie tells me lliat 
Pargana Silda, in which the Santdls still predominate, is ])roperly called Samanta Bluimi, 
and tliat Chatna, adjoining it, but in the Mdnbbum district, is admittedly a <*orriq). 
tion of the same name. Whether this name was first given to that part of tlie 
country iu consequence of its being iuhabibnl by ‘Saontals,’ or that the people took 
the name from the country as stated by Bagh lldi, I cannot tell; but putting together 
all the facts and legends that we possess, it is probalde tbat the S.-intdls were originally 
located in Eastern Bengal from the sea-eoast inwards, and that colonies wer<i gi-adna1)y 
pushed ou to the Hazdribdgli district, or to Chai Cliampd and Kharakdia, and from 
thenc(^ northward, and that Bdgh lldi’s account of their movemetit eastward from Chai 
Champd to Saont through Chutid Kdgpdr is the revers? of what took place. 

Another very remarkable circunistanee toutdied on by Bagb lldi is the implied 
Kolatioiisbipwitb the Khar- rclatiousliip betwcon the Santa 18 and Kharwurs. In writing 

about the latter long bt'fore I bad seen Bagh Jlai {vide page 130), 
I gave some rcAisons for suspecting such a relationship, and Mr. Mann and Mr. Hunter 

* III! is also called Malik Biivif, audwas a General of Alubamniud Tnj'hluk. Tie die I in the si.eoivt ye:(r ut’ Firu/.-diiiiih 
reign, on tbo ISth Zil Hajjab. 763 A. H., or 20lb Jainmry, 135:} A. D, lliii loujb is in ibe town of jjitiav. The lee,eii!N 
of tluf (list rid ircjnently nientioii bis nanie. 
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noto tliat Khanvar, or a name like it, is an old name of the Santala. In the tradi¬ 
tions of Ilifulr and Slidhakad, as given, in Bacharian Hamilton’s work, the Cheros, Kols, 
and Kliarwars ani hhmded together, and it is prohabh'- that the SaufoUs are not wi'oug in 
elainiiug rrdaiionship with the Kluirwdrs, hut by their own aeeount the Santdls have 
never j)layed a prominent role in history; always clinging to the skirts of hills and forests 
and co))stjmtly shifting, they appf'ar never to have advanced beyond the polity of 
a village community. Ignoring all relationship Mith other Kolarians, they yet have no 
tradition that they ever formed a nation^or had a Kaja or ruler of their own; and though 
great vwjdists and melodists, they have no song commemorative of ancient glory. When 
they rose in 1855 A.B., it is probable that they conte.niplatcd no more than the exter- 
raination of their tormentors, the meuey-lenders. It is at all events tlio first time 
we, hear of them in rtivolt, tliough so (!onstontly migrating to avoid cjppressiou. I 
c,aTmot hut i.hiiik thai the Miindas and Hos, who tenaciously cling to their holdings and 
have always shown tliemselves ready to liglit for them if necessary, must have the 
jxn'stigij of siijM'rior birth. TIkm’c are many reasons for supposing tliat tlie Clieros, 
wlu» w('!re a ruling race, and the Muiidas and lies, are of tluj same stock, hut the Sjuitdls 
and Kharwsirs may have become om; people with them after having been subjugated. 

The Santals, likti the Kliarvvdrs, belong to, or have mixed mu(*h n ith, the dark rmses 
of India. TIhj Cheros, Hos, and Miindas are, on the whole, fairin' and preseiwc more 
dist incHy <.rai<,s of the 'rurtar tyjie. 

The Santtils are notiiii'ahlc for a gi'cat vagueness in the chiselling of the features, 
a geni'iul lendcjuiy to roimdness of outline wliere sliarpness is 
more conduitive to beauty, a blubbiTy style of facie, and both in 
male and female a greater tendcTicy to corpulency than we meet in tlieir cognates. 
Thi'Jr faces are almo.st round; cheekbones moderately prominent; eyes full and straight, 
not obliquidy set in the head ; nose, if at all prominent, of somevi liat, a retroussiSe style, 
but gonei-ally broad and depressed; mouth large, and lips very full and projecting; hair 
straight and coarse and black. Mr. Mann notes of them, and 1 coiuuir in th(‘ remark, 
tliat their cast of countmuince almost approaches the N(?gro type. ’Hie females, ho 
says, have small hands and feet, and arc ox-eyed, and these are, idiaracterist ics which the 
tribes linguistically allied to them do not jiossess. Mr. Hunter deseriiies them as about 
the same height as the ordinary Hindu, but I should feel inclined to consider them as 
rather Isdow that standard; he further well chaRicteriscs* them, as “(!r<\ated to labour 
rather t han to think, better fitted to serve the manual exigencits of the present than to 
spoeulate on the fiiiurc or venemte the jiast.” 

The Santals, like the Isniclites, arc divided into twidve trilies: 1, Saran; 2, Murmu; 

3, Marli; d, Kiskn; 5, Hdsera; (.5, Ilansda; 7, Tudi; 8, Baski; 
fi, Heinrow; 10, Karwar; 11, Chorai;12, * * Exeejit No. 11, 
the above agree with the nomenclature, of tribal divisions of Sautdl tribes given 
in Mr. Mann’s work; mmilx^rs 1, 2, 3, 4, (5, 7, and 11 with the names of the 
sevmi sous of the first pai'cnts in Mr. irunt(;r’s essay. Numbers 2, 8, 6, 0 and 11 
are found in the list of the tribes of the Singhhum Larka Kols, or Hos. This 
is n inarkable, as the legends of origin handwl down amoitig the Ijirkas have little in 


J’hvHkul Iriiits. 


Tribal iliviaioiis. 
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csommon iirith tlie traditions of the SantdJs; and thongli the former also assign twelve 
sons to the first partnits, they were the primogenitors, not of the various tribes, or kilis, of 
Hos, bttt of different families of mankind, including Hindus and Santdls, the latter being 
the offspring of the youngest pair, who, when told to separate fi'om the family, sehiwjted pig 
as their staple food. The names given above include only one to which a meaning is 
attached, ‘ MArmu,’ which signifies the Nilg^o, JPortax (’Antelope) pUitm^ and the Mui’mus 
may not kill the animal whose name they adopt, nor touch its fit^sli. 

The polity of the Santdls is very patriarchal. In (jach village there is, 1st, a ,Tag. 

mAnjhi, whose most important duty is apparently to look aftt^r tlie 
morals of the boys and girls, and if he is at»a]l straighthiccd, they 
must often lead him a hard life of it; 2nd, a Pardradnik, whose business it is to attend to 
the farming arrangements and to apportion the lands. He disallows any monoj)oly of 
peculiarly fertile rice lands; all must take their share of good and had. He has to look 
after the interests of new settlers and to provide for guests, levying contributions for the 
purpose on the villagers. All the offices arc hereditary; when a new settlement is formed 
the office bearers arc elected, after that the next of kin succeeds. There i.s a vilhige 
priest who is called Naia (Ndyaka, vulgo Ld^’-d). This is a word of Sanskrit derivation, 
and as they have no name in their o\to language for such a functionary, it is probably 
not an origimil institution. He has lands assigned to him, hut out of the profits of his 

estate ho has to feast the j)eoplo twice in the year—at tlie 
festival of the Sarhiil, held towards the end of March, when the 
Sdl tree blossoms, and at tlie Moi Muri festival, held in the month of Asin (Sepieniberr— 
October), for a blc.ssing on tlitua’ops. At the Solirai feast, the han'ost lioinc, in Heeemlicr, 
the Jag-manjbi entxwtains the people, and the cattle are anointed with oil and daubed 
with vermilion, and a share of the handia, rice beer, is given to each animal. Eveiy 
thiril year in most bouses, but in some every fourth or fifth year, the bend of tlie family 
offers a goat to the sun god ‘Sing Bonga’ for the prosperitj" of the family, especially of 
th(? children, “ that they may not lie cut off by disease, or fall into sin.” The sacrifice is 
ollered at Btmris<3 on any open space cleaned and purified for the occasion. A very 
important distinction is observed by all tlio Kolarians in the motive of the sacriikres to the 

supreme deity and those bv ndiicli the minor gods are propitiated. 

Til.* Bupremt'ileiiy. m o- T> • i. ^ 

To hing Bonga the sacrifice is to secui*e a continuance ot Ins 
meroies and for preservation. The other deities are resorted to when disease or misfortune/ 
visit the family, the sacrifice being to propitiate the spirit who is supposed to Iw alllicting 
or punishing them. 

A ncestors are worshipped, or rather their memory is honored, at the time of the Sohrai 
, fiistJval, and ofierings made at home by each head of a family. 

Worship of anw«tmi mane». ^ ^ i i •« i . * • 

In tlie meantime the jVfua propitiates the hxfal uevus, ‘ hliiits. 
In many villages the Santdls join with the Hindus in celebrating the Diirga Puja, the 
great fcsiival in honor of Hevi, and the, Holi in honor of Krishna. Their own priests take 
no part in the ceremonial observances at those Hindu feasts; they are left to the Brahmans. 

The person or persons who have to oiler sacrifices at the SantsU fejusts have to 
prt'jiaifi themselves for the duty by fasting and prayer and by 
placing themselves for some time in a position of apparent 
The beating of drums appears at last to arouse tlicm, and they 
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commenoe violently sliaking thoir heads and long hair till they work themselves into a real 
or appirent state of involuntary or spasmodic atstiou, which is the indication of their 
being possessed. Tiiey may then give oracular answers to interrogatories regarding the 
future, or dt^jlare the will of the spirit invoked or about to be propitiated. When the de¬ 
moniacal possession appears to have reached its cnlrainating iwint, the possessed men seize 
and decapitate the victims and |)Our the blood into vessels ready placed tor its reception. 

Among the Santdls in Chdtid Ndgptir, Sing Bonga, the snn, is the supreme god, 

the creator and preserver. The other deities are * Jdhir Era/ 

Monika, and Marang BCini, and they are all malignant and de¬ 
structive. In the ealtern districts the tiger is worshipped, but in Kdmgarh only those 
who have suffered loss through that animars ferocity condescend to adore him. If a 
Santal is carried off by a tiger, the head of the family deems it nece.s8ary fe) propitiate 

the ‘Bdgh Bhdt* (tiger dtml). Occasionally the villagers all join in sacrificing a 

bullock or buffalo to Marang Bdrfi. They have no veiy dear tjonception to what Bilrd, 
oj* mountain, their devotions should he especially paid, but he is honored as Lord of the 
Jungles. The Saiitdls further ceast adore deities and Chando Bonga, the moon god, and 
Bdgh Bhiit, the tiger; and to he sworn on a tiger-skin is the most solemn of oaths. 

Sanhils who, under the example and precept of Bengali Hindus, have abjured some 
practices considered impure by the latter, are called Sat Santdls, that is, pme Santuls; 
but tl\ere is a national antagonism between them and the Hindus that j)revonts any close 
fmtemizaiion or communion between the races. They are not over-particular about food, 
but nothing will induce them to cat rice cooked by a Hindu, even by a Brdhman. Un¬ 
fortunately (luring the famine of 1806 tliis was not known to us. The cooks ijirho pre¬ 
pared the food distributed at the relief ccnt]*e.s were all Bmlimans, and it Avas supposed that 

this would suit all classes, but the Sdntals kept aloof, and died rather 
tlian eat from hands so hateful to them. Tlu^v have uo tradition 

S' 

to account for this hitter feeling. The animositj' rtiinains, though its cause is forgotten. 

The Santdl parents have to undergo purification five days after childbirth; a kind of 
gruel is prepared, and after a libation to Sing Bonga or Mamng 
Biird, it is served out to the mother and the other members of 
the family. An eldest son is ahvays named after his gmndlather, other children after 
other relations. The Santdls have adopted as a rite the tonsure of ehildnm and do not 
appear to recognise the necessity for any other ceremonial observance till their marriage 
when adult. Child marriage is not practised. 

There is no sej)arate dormitory for the boys and girls in a Santdl village. Accommo¬ 
dation is decorously provided for them in the house of the pawmts, but the utmost 
liberty is given to the youth of both sexes. The old people, though affecting git?at 
reel'd for the honor of the girls, display great confidence in their virtue. Unre¬ 
strained they resort to markets, to festivals and village dances in groups; and if late in the 
eveming, they return under escort of tlic young men who have been their jmrtners in the 
dantres or have played to them; no harm is thought of it. 

The peculiar emblem of the Santdls should be the flute; they are distmgxushcd from 
all people in contact with them by their proficiency on that 
instrument. Made of bamboo not less than one inch in diameter, 
and about two feet in length, they are equal in size to the largest of oaup concert flutes 


ScKiial customs. 
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aud }iav6 deep rich tones. This faculty of playing the flute and a general knowledge of 
singing and dancing were, they say, imparted to them by their fiist parents, and it was 
also by their first jiarents tliat they were taught the mysteries of the home hrew, and 
they, therefore, consider there can be no great harm in freely indulging in it. 

There is always reserved an open space in front of tlie Jag-mdnjhi’s house as a 
dancing place. To tins the young men frequently resort after the 
evening meal, and the sound of their flutes and drums soon 
attract the maidens, who smooth and adjust their long hair, and adduig to it a flower or 
two, hlithely join them. 

It is singular that in this national amusement of the Santdls we have handed down 
to us a most vivid living representatiou of one prominent scene in the sports of Krishna 
in Vraja and Vrindiivana. There is nothing in modern Hindu life that at all illustrates 
the animated scenes so gi’aphically delineated in the Pimlns; hut the desiiriptioii of 
the ‘ llasa’ dance in chapter XIII, hook V, of the Vishnu Furfm, might he taken 
literally as an account of the Sanldl ‘ Jdmhir.’ Wc have in both the maidens decked 
with flowers and omaraonted with tinkling bracelets, the young men M'ith garlands of 
flowers and peacocks’ feathers, holding their hands aud closidy compressed, so that the 
Iwcast of the girl touches tlui hack' of the man next to law, going round in a great 
circle, limbs all moving as if tJiey belonged to one creature, feet fulling in perftict cadence; 
the dancers in the ring singing responsive to tlio musicians in the centre, who fluting, 
drumming, and dancing too are the motive power of tlie whole, and form an axis of 


th(i circular movement. 

Thus, as the pivot for the dances, sometimes sported Krishna and his favoiite <iompi- 
nioTLs, ‘^making sweet melody with voi<?<*s and flutes,” but more frequently t hey took their 
places in the ring, “ each feeling the soft pressure of two maidens in the gi’eat circling 
diuiee.” 

We are told that Krishna when he thought the lovely light of autumn propitious 
for the Ibisa dance, with llama commenced singing sweet low strains in various 
measures such as the Gopi.s (milkmaids) loved, and they as soon as they heard the 
melody quitted their homes and joined him; just so, on a moonlight, night, the Saiitdl 
youth invite t.lie Santitl maidims. Professor Wilson, hi his note on the passages of the 
Vishnu PurAn referred to alwve, observes that the ‘ Rds Ydtra’ is celehnitcd in various 
jiarts of India in the month of Kartika (October), but that a circular dance of men aud 
women does not form any prominent feature at these entertaiuments, aud he doubts if it 
ever is performed. In the late autumn months the Kols and Omons have numerous 
ydtras or jdtras, at which these ciixmlar dances are perfomed by thousands. 1 will nsvert 
to these ydtras in describing the Ordons of Chutia Ndgpur.* 

With sucb freedom of intercourse, it follows that marriages are generally love 
.matches, and, on the whole, happy ones; but it is considered more 
Mamages. rcspoctablc if the arrangements are made by the parents or 

guardians without any acknowledged reference to the young jieoplc. The price to be 
paid for the ghl, averaging five rujiees, with presents of cloths to her parents, having Iwcu 
detennined on, a day is fixed for a proHiuinary feast, and afterwards for tlie marriage itself, 
and a knotted string; which shows the number of days that intervene, is kept as a merao- 


• See ttlw dt'SCfiption of <he danw? of tLc page lOG. 
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the last is loosened, the bridegroom jmd his Mends with noisy nmsic set mi for the abode of 
the bride. As they approach the village, the Jag-manjhi comes out to metA them, attended 
hv women with water to wash the fcMst of the guests, who are then escorted to the house 
oi’ the bride, and the two mingling together merrily sirig, dance, and feast in firont of 
the bride’s chamber. At the last quarter of the night, the biidegroom makes his appear¬ 
ance riding on the hip of one of his comrades, and soon after the bride is brought out by a 
brother or hrother-in-iaw in a basket. Then comes the inevitable *siudra ddn.* ^Flie 
groom daubs his lady-love on the crown and brow very copiously with vermilion (sinddr), 
and the assembled guests applaud with cries of ‘ hari hoi.' The bride and groom who 
have fasted all the day now eat together, and this is supposed to he the ^rst time that the 


girl has sat with a man at her food. It is creditable to tl)o Kolarians that this custom 
lias been retained through ages, notwithstanding the derision with which it is viewed by 
all Hindus. On the following day before the party breaks up, the young people lire thus 
admonished by one of the sages—“ Oh boy ! oh girl! you are from this day fortJi to 
comfort ca(di other in sickness or sorrow. Hitherto you have only played and worked 
(as dir(i<»ted ), now tlic resixmsibility of the household duties is upon you; practise 
hospitality, and when a kinsman arrives wash his feet, and respectfully sailute him.” No 
priest officiates during a SanMl marriage. The social meal that the hoy and girl eat 
together is the most important part of the wremony, as liy the act the girl ceases to 
belong to her fathcr’.s tribe, and bcconifjs a member of her husband’s family. 

San tabs seldom liave more than one wife, and she is treated Avith most exemplary 
kindness and consideration. Should the luislmnd Iws for any reason, as her harronness, 
induwsd to seek a second partner during her lifetime, the first wife is never deposkjd 
fi*om her posit ion as head of the lious(;hold; the second Avife must obey her and serve her. 
A Santiil in prosperous seasons leads a phjasant life. Ho is either lni.sy Avith his 
cultivation or playing his flute, or danedng Avith tlic girls, or 
Diulylifo. (mgfigtri in the chase. He thiws himself Avith ardour into the 

latter pursuit, and in hunt ing down Ixiasts of prey lie CAinces great skill and powers 
of (mdurance and indouiitahle ])luek. They haA'c every ycHir a great hunting festival 
ill which thousands take part. Tjiese expcnlitions are organized Avith as much care and 
forethought, as if the Iwsts engfigtxl in them aa’cto about to undertake a military cam|)aign, 

and tak(; place in the hot scastm, when the boasts haA*e least 
HuhIui), pxi« (]t.ione. t,(,ver to conccal themselves in. When, the array of hunters ri?aches 

the ground on which opjrations against the wild beasts are to (jommimcc, they form 
a line of Ix'aters several miles in length, every man armed AAUtli a Iww and arrows 
and a hatth'-axe, and accompanied by dogs, Avho, though ugly creatures to look at, appear, 
like their masters, to lie endowwl Avith a tnui hunting instinct. When they emerge from 
the Avoods on open sfinees, the game of all kinds that are driven before them suddenly 
appear. Bints take Aving and are beaten doAvn witli sticks or shot with arrows; quadimpeds, 
great and small, are similarly trented, and in this Avay doer, pig, jungle fowl, peafowl, 
har(% &e., are bagged; but tigers and bears on these occasions of ojicn Avai-fare are 
gone.rally uvoiihMl. • 

Thesi', hunting excursions last for four or five days, and at the end of eaeh day the. 
Santdls feast merrily on the coutonts of their bags and thorouglily enjoy themselves. 



po^Bsicea of is thaf ifc 
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^ (employed ia the polipe force are very Wfflily spoken, of % aa^ 

who long eommaitded them. Thc^ may not he expert deteetives 
CbaJfttcter a# iwUu, c()n8tabk«. f^ortuous casCs, but in following Up ilaooits and attacking them 

when caught, they are far superior to the ordinary Bengali constables, and many 
instances of their activity and pluck have been related to nu?. Lix ing as they generally 
do on the edges of forests, their constitutions are proof against malaria, and tlmy may 
Ixi employed ori outpost duty in localities that are deadly to most people. They havtj been 
thus utilized on the grand trunk road in plac<;.s xvhere the jungle (xmms down to the road. 

It often happens that the virtues of BantiUs employed in the police “ are savictiiu.'d and 
holy traitors to them,” their truthfulness and hoiu'Sty wiuse, them to be miKtvusted by the 
more con-upt members of the Ibroe, and if their officer is not careful in protecting them> 
thev are often worried into resigning it; besides, their peccadilloes ai'c wabdied and reported 
by men xvbo are boatilo to them, and this oft(*n bars tfieir promotion or loads to their 
tlisiuissd. It is said that, they are lQsiu|? tluir cliarac-ter for t rutbfulnxvss; 1 have not 
mvsell’ found this. The Santdls in Singbliiirn, xvbo live much to tlieraselvos, arc a 
vei-y simple-iniiuh'd peojxle, almost incapable of dec,<‘pti<)n. 

' Tive Santals dress better than most of their cognates, i’his also, it ap])(‘ar.s, is derived 

from the iustructif)n of their first pai’cnts, xvlu) appointed tin* 
Ousturiie. sizcof t lic garmcuils that vverx^ to be worti respectively by male and 

(ciuaba but omitted to teach their otfspring bow they wcr(^ to 1)0 mad(!. Tlnn bax no 
wt'.avers among their oxx'n peoj)le. Ar-cording to the tradition, tlie progenitors of the mce 
ira.v<‘their children an ornaincntal rather than a useful cdu<*atiou; they taught them to sing 
:iml dance and play on the tiut(5 and drum, but tailed to instruct tlnun in any useful art. 

The women xvear ample ‘ saris,’ a large thick clot h not less than six yards in length 
xvitli a gfiy red hord<'r. One-half of this forms the lower ganwiiit sx'curx'd at the xvaist, hut 
not. so as to impede the tree action of the limbs; tlie other half is y)ass<Ml ovf'r the leCi 
shotdder, leaving the i‘igbt; shoulder, arm, aiul part of tlu^ breast free, and alloxved to hang 
down in front. It is not, as with ilindn maidxnis, used also as axaril. Tin.'heads of ymmg 
'••iris are gcnersilly uncovered, disjdaying a mass of black, rallna* coai’se, but someiinies 
wavv hair, gathered into a larg(> knob at one side of th(i baedv of the head, ornamented 
xvith thnvers or xvith tufts of ct)loro(l silk. 

‘I'lieiv arms, ankles, and throats* are x'ach Itnhm xvith lieaxw brass or bell-metal 
ornaments. I bad a quantity of these ornaments xxeighed and found that the bracelets 
fluctuated from txvo to four pounds,’ and the entiv<j weight .sustaim'd by one of tlies(^ 
Im'Uch xva,s found to be no less than tbirty-fom* pounds of brass or l)ell-u)cial. The 
average may Ixx estimated at about txvxdvc pi>unds. 

The Santal xvomtm are represented by all xvbo have xvrittf'n about ihcju as exceed¬ 
ingly ebast-o, yet the yotuig people of Hit* dilTerx'nt sexes are greally devoted to each 
.)tber’^ society and pjiss much time together. Tso one lavs observed of them that they have 
customs of an immoral tendency such Jis obtaijwnnong the Muiubis and Oraons; hut I 
do not suppose tlu're is in this respart much diifcrencx; betw ecu the three ti'ihos. In all 


* from Coluiiol Wiilii-r .Sliorwills noU-s, 
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tliese the results of tlie nocturnal dances and freedom of intercourse must be pretty 
much the same, and Jag-mdnjhis have arlmitted to me that they liavo plenty of such love 
atfairs to arr.'iiig’c. 

In funeral ceremonies the Santdl varies from the practice of the Ho and Mdnda 
trilK'S. Hie body is borne away on a chdrpdi (cot) by kinsmen. 

Punoral coreinonics. , * i " * 

and when it reaches a cross-road, some parched rtice and cotton 
seed are scattered about as a charm against the malignant spirits that might throw 
ohstacles in the way of the ceremony; it is then taken to a funeral pile near some 
reservoii’ or stw^am luad placed on it. The son or brother is the first to apply fire to 
the iKidy by placing a piece of burning wood on the face of the corpse, and soon 
all that is left arc ashes and a few charred fragments of lK»nes of the skull which 
are carefully preserved. Towards evening, it is customary for a man to take his 
seat near the ashes with a winnowing fan, in which be tosses rice till a phrensy 
appears to seiice him, and ho becomes inspired and says wonderful tilings. After the 
incremation, the immediate relatives of the deiajiusod have to undergo a i|uarantine, as 
impure, for five days. On the sixth, they shave themselves and bathe, and after the sacri¬ 
fice of a cock repair for consolation to the ncjirest liquor shop. 

In due course the bones that have been saved arc taken by the nearest of kin to the 
Danrudm’. lie enters the stream bearing the sacred rdics on his head in a basket, and 
selecting a place Avlicri^ tlic cummt is strong, he dips and commits the contents of his 
basket to the water, to be borne away to the grivit ocean as the resting plaice of the race. 

All inquu’crs on the subject apiiear to have arrived at the conclusion that the 
San nils have no belief in a fiitiu’e statii. The pilgrimage to the Damudar wilh the 
remains is simply an act. of reverence and affection unconnected with any idea that there 
is a pliiee where those who have left this world may again meet. 

It is to be observed that when the Santals in disposing of their dead di^er from tlio 
Mdndas, tlio former approximate to the Brdlimanical custom. It is in fact a rougli out* 
line of the BiAhman ritual, and only wants filling in. The halting at cross-roads and the 
scattering of riei;, the application of fire first to the head by a relation, the collecting of 
the charred hones, especially those of the head, are all included in the ceremonies 
enjoined on Biiihmans and orthodox Hindus. 

The Bitihniau, like the Santdl, carefully preserves the Iwues in an carthoii vessel; he 
is ordered to bury tliem in a safe place till a convenient season airivos for his journey to 
the sacred river—in his case the Ganges—where he consigns the vessel with its contents 
to the waters. 


Section 7.— The Biuiioiis. 

The reference to Mddhii Singh and the. Birhors in the foregoing pages caused me 
TO 1 . inquiry regarding that tribe iti the Hazdribdgh 

district, and I have been favored by Biibu KdJidiis Palit, Assist¬ 
ant Commi.ssioncr, now in charge of the lldmgarh Estate, with some particulars about 
them, which I subjoin. 

I have already noticed the Birhors in the paper on the Kharrids, supposing them 
to lie a kindred tribe. Among themselves they speak the Kol language, but can also 
converse freely in such Hindi as is sjioken in this province. 
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Hoast‘8. 


The BAbti visited some of their settlements; he found that tho tradition about 
Mjidhd Singh was evidently known to them, but they,wore disinclined to give any 
information about him. An old Birhor of 85 years was communicative on other subjects, 
and commenced on that of MMlid Singh, but tho moment be mentioned the name, bis 
wife shut him up, and the old man would say no more. 

The Birhors were found living iu the jungles on the sides of hills in huts con¬ 
structed only of branches of trees and leaves, but so made as to be quite watertight; 
tlieir huts are as small as those of the Judngs, pre\'iou8ly (les(!ribed. Tlie entrance dooir 
faces the east, and is about two feet from the ground. A man and his wife and young 
ehildi'cn sleep together in this small hut six foot square, hut grown up children arti 

provided with separate huts; they lie on date tree leaf mats 
spread on the ground. They have liardly any cultivation, and 
never touch a plough. A man with his fimiily who not long ago left their community 
and took to cultivating in the plains, are now considered outcasts. The men spend 
their time, in snaring hares and monkeys, (jollecting edible roots and jungle fruits and 
the chob (Bauhinia scandens) bark, of which they make strings for various purposes. 
I'hey are seldom soon in the villages, hut tho women frequent tho markets to sell their 
ropes and jungle produce. 

Th <5 Birhors af&rm that they and the Kharwdrs are of tho same race descended 
from the sun. They came, seven brothers, to this country from KliJiinigarh (in the 
Ivairmir hills); four went to the east, and throe brothers remained in the llamgarh 
district. One day when the three brothers were going out to fight against t'te chiefs 
of the countrj', the h('ad dross of one of them got entangled in a tree. He deemed 

it a bful omen, and remained Ijchind in the jungle. His two 
Ugciida. brothers went without him and gained a victory ov(?r tho cliicfs, 

and returning found their hrotlu^r employed in cutting the hark of the eliob. They 
derided him, calling him the Birhor,* or chob cutter; he replied that he would rather 
remain a Birhor and reign iu tho jungles than associate with such haughty brothers. 
Thus onginated the Birhors, lords of the jungles. .The other two brothers became ilajas 
of the countiy called lUmgarh. 

The numlwir of the Birhors is limited, estimated at not more tliaii 700 for the whole 
Ha/dHlMigh district. Tliey are quite a nomadic race, wandering about from jungle 
to jungle, as the sources of then* subsistence becom<? exhausted. There are alxnit ten 

families in th(^ jungles nem* the village of llamgarh, forty in tho 
^lUIu>null Btiongth. viciuity of Gola, ten in the jungles of Jagesar, and forty 

families about Ohatra and Dater. Major Thompson, in bis report on Palumau, speaks 
of them as the alKwigines of that district. They are fouud in Chdtid Nagpur proper, in 
,rashi)fir, and in Manbhum. 

The women dress decently; they have marks of tattooing on their tdu'st, arms, 
and ankles; they have no such marks on the face. 

After cliildbirth a woman remains in her hut for six days, and has no food, 
except medicinal herbs. Then the infant is taken out, not by 
the ca'dinary door, but by an. opening niiule in the opiX)site wall; 
this, it is believed, protects it from being devoured by a tiger or bitten by a snake. 

* IHrhor iii Mdiidu for & woodman or Ibroulor. 


Wonien. 
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Disposiil of tlie dead. 


Parents arrang'e the marriage of their children. Tlxo father of the bridegroom pays 

BTitn iii-’es nipeos to the father of the bride. They have no priests, 

and the only ceiomony is dinwing blood from the little feigers 
of tlie biidegi'oom and bride, add with this the tilak given to eaoh by maalts made 
above the clavicle. This, as i have islsewhere noted, I believe to bo the 
practice now so umyersal^^ The otmrivialit^ 

dttiwdbag.ccmdlade^^'day^ 

' The c^emon^ honse, and next morning she is t^m tex her 

hnalxand’s; but after remaining there two days she returns to her father’s to complete 
her education and gnxwth at home. 

Their ceremonial in regard to the dead is quite Hindu. They bum the body and 
convey the remainder of the bones afterwards to the Ganges, they 
say; hut probably any stream answera: They do not shave for 
ten days as a sign of mourning; at the end of that time all shave and they have a feast. 

The Birhors worship femahi deities tijid devils. Tliey have assigned to Devi the 
chief place among the fornuT, and the others are supposed to be her (hiughters and 
grand-daiighters; she is worshipped as the creator ond destroyer. 'Hie devils are Bint 

Biiut, who is worship])ed in the form of a Rii.sed semi-glohe of 
earth—Bint is also the Kluirria god—and Darha, repr<*sented l)v 
n piece of split bamboo three feet high, plact'd in the gmund in an incliiu'd position, 
called also the ‘Sipsihi,’ sentimd. This is the immediate guardian of the sil(.>, as a god 
or devil of a similar name is with the Muudas and Oraous. A small round piecf^ of 
wood, ntjarly a foot in lengtii, the top painted red, is called ‘Banlii,' i?od<less of the 
jungles. Another similar is Lngu, the protetitress of the earth. I;ugu is the largest 
hill in llaingarh, so this is their Maraug Bi'trii. 

An oblong piet^e of w<xh 1 , painted rtri, stand.s for ‘Mabd Maya,’ Devi’s dimgbter. A 
small piece of white stone daubed with red for her grand-daugliter, Bui-ia Mai; an arrow 
head stands tor Dudha Mai, Buria’s daughter. They have also a trident i)aintc>d red for 
llanumau, who ex<,-cutcs all Dtwi’s orders. 


iXcilk's. 


Sets of tlieso symlxols ar(' plaetHl one on the oast and one on the west of their huts 
to prote(?t them fnxin evil .spirits, .snakes, tigers, and all kinds of Jnisfortnne. 

It is not easy to jxlaee tlie Birhoi-s from what is above diselo8<>d, hut the fa(;i; tliat. 
though a wandering and exclusive people, they commune in the Muuda language, is I 
think, sufiTieiont t(» e.stahlish tliat they belong to tlie Kol race ; and then they have the 
M iindari-Oraon d(‘liy Darhti. and adore the Bini of the Kliarrias. 

The people with w'hom they exchange eommodilii's are all Hindus or llinduised, so 
it is not Huqirising that they should take up Hindu notions. 

In notes of a tour in the Tributarv Mahals, published in the Journal of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, I deseriliod the revolting caunilmlism. of which 

AIIckimJ Cinnitbahsm. ,, . ' 

the Birhors are accused, and 1 willrt'peat it here, though I have no 
laith in the story. “ M"ith much trouble some Birhors were caught and brought to me. 
'I'liey w ('re vvri'ttdied-looking ohjeet*, but had raorii the app(barance of the most abject of 
one of thos(‘ (legrad<!d castes of Hindus, the Domes or Parialus, to whom, most flesh is 
food, than of hill pi;ople. Assuring me that they had themselves given up the practice, 
tiu'y admitted lltai their iathers were in the Jiahit of disposing of the dead in the manner 
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indicated, diz ., J)y fcastin" on tlio bodies; but they deelaml tliey never shortened life to 
provide such feasts, and shrank with horror at the idea of any bodies but those of their 
own blood redations being served up to them! The Raja of Jashpdr said, he had heard 
that when a Birhor thought his end was approaching, he Mmself invited his kindred to 
come and cat him. The Biihors brought to mo did not acknowledge this. 

We are reminded of Herodotus' description* of the Padeei, who killed and feasted on 
all who fell sick, and oif the Kalatii, Vho ate their parents. 


Section 8.— ^The KonwAs. 


Tlio Anfivm. 


The countiy jointly occu])ied by the Mundas proper and the OrTions extends in a 
westerly direction to longitude 84" 30' east, and on reacliiug that inciddian at about 
latitude 28° 15' north, we find ourselves in the centre of a dependency of Chiitia 
Kdgpur, called Barwah, connected and hounded hy the plateau of Chdtia Ndgpur, 
Sirgiija, and Jashpdr, a combination of bill and dale, well-(;ultivate4 plains and foresi- 
«;lad mountains, just suited to the mixed population that dwell in it. 

The tract is rich in iron ore, jiud in the hills wc find a branch of the family 
living almost entirely by iron smelting, w'bo, strange to say, like 
the fallen angels of the tradition given at i:>age 180, are com¬ 
monly designated i^suras, iulidcls, and have taken quite kindly to the name. It must, 
however, have been originally given to them tis a tom of repmach, and we may ob,:,erve 
that it is an epit het frequently applied to the NAg or s(;rp(int race in the sacred WTitiugs. 

The Asiiras of Barwah do not, however, acknowledge the tradition of Iho rise of 
the Ndgbaiigsl family, nor lionor the memory of Madura. Singbonga they just recog¬ 
nise, and the worship of the supreme deity by that name does not appear to have 
extended Iwyo-.d this point; they know nothing of Marang Burn as a god, but 
tiny worship the great hills near them hy other names. Nevertheless, from their namt*, 
their vocation and position, we must infer their connection with the vulcaus kicked out 
of heaven by Singbonga, for I hud in Barwah the very place Ekasi where tl)ey 
alighted on earth. Thev are also called Agorias. 

t, n 

Mixcid up with the Asuras and not greatly dilTering from tlicra, ex(!ept that they 
are more cultivators of the soil than smelters, u c first meet the 
Koru As, a few stragglers of the tribe which under that name take 
qp the dropped links of tlie Kolarkui cluuu, and cany it on west, over the Sirgiija, 
.lashjiur, and Palamtiu highlands till it reaches another cognate tribe, the Kiirs or Miuisis 
of Rewa and the Central Provinces, and passes from the A'^indhyan to the Satpura range. 

In the fertile A'alleys that skirt and ivind among tlio plateaux, other tribes are 
now found intermixed with the Konvds, hut all admit that the latti'r wore first in the 
field and ivere at one time masters of the whole; and wo have good confirmatory proof 
of their being the first settlers, in the fact that for the propitiation of the local spirits 
Korwa baigas ai’c always selected, 

AYlieihcr tlio Ivonias always cling to thi^ highlands from choiiio or were forcibly 
lixpelled from the move productive lowlands, it is diflicult to determine. As lords 
of the whole, they could no doubt have chosen the soil and situation that best suited 

* Qiiotinl in Lfttlmw's Deso. Eiliiiolipf'y. Vol. .1.1, p. UOl. 
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them ; but I am inclined to tbinlc that the genuine unreclaimed porting 

rather in the wild life of the hunter than in the tame pursuits of the agriculturist, 
have from the remotest antiquity lived hy choi(?e as highlanders, thoroughly despising 
the lowlanders, who indeed appear to have been too much in dread of them ever to liaye 
disturbed them. 

The savage and almost noma<lic life that they lead is not favorable to increase of 
population, and I do not think the tribe now numb(?rs more than fourteen thousand souls; 
but they assert thoTiiselves, and their neighboiu’s support the statement, that they were 
at one time more numerous and powerful, and it is possible that many of the broken 
tribes now found seattensl tbroughout this part of India once formed with the Korwtls 
a i)eoj)le united under some rud(; form of government. 

Wc? tind in Sirguja as in other nooks and corners of Hindustan temph’s and other 
mins exhibiti))g <*onsid(*rahle architectiiinl skill, lying forlorn and desen’ted amidst a 
])()pulation who live themselves in huts of the I’lidcst construction wln'ch they are 
incapable of improving. Each little state has its history Avhicli carries you ba<tk to some 
niylhi<; period, but no history or even tradition that toiiclies tlu^ rulus. Some art^ 
Buddhist, some Hindu, hut beyond tin? syrnh(»ls that determine to wlji<*h of those religions 
they app(*rtainetl, th<n*e is notliing to indicate when or by whom tliey wort? eoiistnictcd. 

A group of such ruins may he seen on tlio imiin road from llamdii ihrongh Sirguja 
in a valley on the hanks of the Ivanhar river at a place called 
Rums nti Dijudiu. Pi]);ulli{. To thc iiortli is the Jamira, to the south the Kluiria, 

plateau, both oeenjyio'd hy hill Korvvas, and the village's in tin; valley are all inhahite'd hy 
people of the aboriginal sien^k, Kolarian and Hravidian, with a sprinkling of Hindus of 
the lowest, caste, the d(*se(mda.7its probably of A'ryaii helots. 

Tlie lowlanders have; a tradition that tlu?so ruins belong to a ])criod when the 
dominant p(M)j)le in lluj country \vere Saonts, and tlnry (;onnect the K,orv\us with the; 
Saonts, On one side of the; road are the remains of a fort and stone building Avhore 
the 8aoni Raja live;d; on the tether side may he traet;d the remains of three ttmiples 
dedicated to Shiva and Huvgu, anel amongst flee seidptnres is a colossal figure, too much 
mutilatt'd to ho |)j'operly iehMililied, siqiposed to he the Saont Raja himself. 

Ko one eoidd imagine that tin; AviJd Korwds evei- posst'ssod the; skill to construt;t 
such Imildiugs, or that they are deseended from’ a people who worslnppt'd in them. 
In their rough ]»agauism tlitn-e is not: now a tra(;e of Hindu te'aching, and though 
liighly superstitious and impi’essionahles,, they ha\e> not the smalh;st revevenee for the; 
mysterious-looking gods of the; unknown architeets of the; ti'mples. But t,lie.;s(> and other 
similarly isolated ruins in Sirguja and Barwah support tlie liyiwthesis tliat at a rmnerto 
pe;riod prior to its subjugation hy Gonds, this (;ouatry eontaine'd colonie;s of Aryans, whose 
Jirst attempts were; to pro.se;lytize; rather than subjugate, hut who were; not sut;e(:;ssful, as 
t heir vei*y name is lost, and the works of aH they left behind are attributed to the savages 
whe) widisteiod them. It is prohaldy under similar circumstauees that ruins in Bihar, 
'rivhut, and other places are attrihntod to the ‘Che;;re)-Kol-Rg.j.’ 

'flu; nann; Siq^nt or Saonta. direxsts us to the Santal hraucli of thc Kols, and as I have 
alrerwly noticed, tlie're is in Sirgdja a small trihej so called. 1 had not seen much of them 
whem 1 \)enne>d thchrie;f account that is given of them in thc ckapters devoted to Hinduissod 
aborigines, hut 1 liave since met many of the tribe. They are thc sole mhabitauts of 
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tlie mai^iftoent tableland foiining barrier of Sirgi'ya, called tbo Mainpdt, 

or more correctly periiaps the Manipdt. They are a small tribe liviiij? scattered over tbi; 
vast area of the plateau iu alwut a dozen, hamlets, and they are strong in the belief that 
they were esjjeciaUy created to dwell there, or that they and the plateau somehow 
sprung into existence together, and cannot he separahnl. I saw a number of them 
when I w'as last* in Sirguja, and from their features I should be inclined to class 
them as Kols, but they have some customs and notions which they must have 
derived from the Dmviflian Goods. They ackuoAvledgo Dulliadeo as a household 
god, and follow the customs of the Gonds and other southerners in their Tnarriage 




certmionics; but there is one point, a very striking on(% in which tln'ir funeral 
rit(;s are quite in accord with those of the Saonts. 'J’hey told me Avirhout my 
luwmg in tlic least led them to the point that after hurniug tlu'ir dead they throw 
the ashes into a rapid stream Avith the view to th<ar luung borne aAA'ay to the great, 
ocean, AV’Iiich they called ‘ Samudra.’ The Sanlals also use a term of Sanskrit dcriva- 
tiori, hut they say ‘Siigar’. It is siugular that the Saont.s, believing themsel\-es to 
])C autochthonous on tin? Mainput, Avhich is 250 niil(^s IVom the nearest S(5ahoard, and 
isohited as they are, should liav<'. so fully realized tlid! i(h.*a that tin; discharge of rivers 
is into a great ocfiau, and still more so that they slnmlj have prestwved the custom of 
consigning their dead to it,—a custom Avhicdi iu spcakijig of the Santals, l.>r. Hunter 
])octi<!ally styles “ tlui reunion of the dead with the fathers.” 

They AA'orship the sun as Bhagawau, and like the Kharritis otfer sacrifices to that 
luminary iu an open jdaee with an ant-liill for an altt .r. 1'hc 
Mainpat is their Maraug Biiru, and as it is 1(5 luih'sloug, 12 miles 
broad, and rises 3,850 had. above the sea level, it is not nnvvorthy of the name; hut they 
do not use that or any otluM- Ivol ierui. Tin* groat Mainpat is their tath(‘vla,nd and their 
god. They have it all to tlunnselves (‘xijept during the summer months, when it Ixx'omes 
a vast grazing li(*hl for the cattle of Mirzdpur and Bihar. I'liey ha ve heard that there 
are Saonfs els(^wllerc (I hav<* nnd Avith some from the cast(*rn borders of Sohagpur Avho 
told me they livt'd in caves), hut tlu'v are not Main])ii<. Saonts, and the Mainpdtias do not 
seek alliances Avith aliens. Their marriages are among themselves, though they immhcr 
not more than one hundred and tAventy families. This interbreeding is not prolific, and 
they diminish in numbers as yi'ars roll on. 

The Saonts are arnu'd like the IvovAvas with hows and arrows, and the peculiar 
liatthvaxe of tlie country, hut it is tigalnst tlu; hiiasts of the foivst tliai these AAonpoiis 
are used, formerly the Mainpat Avas a inagnilhamt hunting ti<dd, c.sj)eeially noted for 
its lierds of antelope and gaur. The late Maharaja of Sirgiija strictly pre^serAed 
it, hut on his death it fell into the linntls of his Avidow', a A{?ry money-loving old lady, 
who alloAVed it to hwome one of the great grazing trairts, and the past urage alone gives her 
an income of ,C250 a year; hnt the wild animals have iu cousequcnce AvitlidraAvn from it. 

The jiosition of the Saonts is altogether very curious, and though they now .speak 
no language but a nuh^ Hindi, the e\ideuc(‘ is, on Ihe Avholc, Javoralile to tludr being 
a remnant of the aneiimt Kol aborigines of Sirguja, cut off from cohuection Avith thos<^ 
jieople by successive inroads of other races or tribes. Tlunr substitution of a Hindi 
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dialect for tlieir own lanp^age s(5cms5 to indicate tliat they were fu’st snhja^ate<l by 
J\^ryan8. The Gond chitvta only (jount al>out twcuty-four gonerationa in Siriynja, and 
they have all adopted the Hindi lauguajjre. 

Tliorc were in cxisleiu;e within the last twenty years as highland ehielh and holders 
of manors four Kc)pwji nolnbk's, two in Sirgiija and two in 
Jvon\!v Ohufs. ,Tash})ur; all four estates wen? vahiabl(% as they comprised sub¬ 

stantial villages in tin', fertile plains held by indnstrious eidtirat:or.s, and gr«'at tracts of 

hill (?ountr\' on Avhi(?h were scattered the haAid{?ts of their more savage followers. 

*1 

The Sirgdja Kom'a cliiefs Avorc, however, continually at. strife Avilh tin; Sirguja TJnja, 
and for A^irious acts of reh(?lIion against tin? Lord Pararaoiini, lost; manor alter manor, 
till to (?aeh hut one or two villages nanained. 

Tills Avas their position Avhon the mutiny of 1857 hroke out, and like many othi'rs 
they thought that the disturliaiiees and aiuirehy that sujx'rvened alVordt'd them an 
()I>portunity of recovering Avliat they had lost. ITaeing themselves at tht' head of their 
clansmen, tln'y <?ounnittcd a scries of raids on the loAvland villages. IVhoh'sale plunder¬ 
ing and murdering Av<;re resorted to for a time, Init ere long tin*, insurrection AA'as cut 
short by the capture of the two chiefs; one* of them who Avas eonvictiHl of murder 
AA‘as hanged, the othort was amnestied, hut died. 

The tAvo ,Tasli])ur thanes coudueti'd thcms'.'lves right loyally at this erueial period, 
and they are noAV prosperous gcutlcnnm in tin* fill) enjoyincril of their estates, the only 
Koru'a families left that kei'p up any appearance of respectability. Oiict of them 
is the hereditary Diwau of Jashpiir, lord of the Avbole mountain tract of Kliuria 
and Mhitii, and cliief of pcihaps two-thiiils of the Avliolc tribe of Kovamis. Tin* 
other liolds an estate called Kakia, comprising twv'uty-tAVo villages in the lowlands 
and some hill country". Both these l:imilii?s abjure tlie impure practices of their 
tribe, and, spurning alliances AA’ith the oixlinary Korwas, have eontimied iiiterbreed- 
itig for several generations. They hope in time that their intimate connection witli 
the Konvds Avill be forgotten, and in the next century they Avill probably come 
forth full-fledged Rajpdta. Indeed, I was sm-prised to find that the IMhmanicn.1 
heralds college had not yet given either of them a legend of miraoulous birth or inde- 
pendent lineage. But though affeoting Hinduism, they dare not altogether disown the 
spirits of the hills and forests that their anoestors adored, and they have < 3 acli at their 
hpiwl-quarters a Korwd Baiga, or pagan priest, to propitiate the gods of the race. I 
(jould not And a member of either family, male or female, wlio AA'ould condescend to 
speak one word of Korwd. In this, hoAA-ever, they are not siixgular, as I observed that 
even the poorer Korwds when once settled in the plains, M’erc un*wiUing to converae in 
their own tongue. The Laird of Kakia has recently assumed the imposing name of 
Mfmjhi Mahentlra Ndnlin Sahi; but notArithstanding this ebullition of A'anity, he is an 
intelligent man, a kind landlord, an excellent farmer, and as portly and joA'ial a host as a 
Imveller could AA’ish to meet. His farm, premises, and dAveliing house are spacious, well 
arranged, and kept scrupulously clean. The family residence contains under one roof 
numerous apartments and ocjcupies one whole side of a large quadrangle; two comfortable 
bouses forming the north side afford accommodation to (fther married members of the 
family; opposite are the coAr-sheds, and filling up the front side of the quadrangle there is 

• Dlianu Singli. f Jagmohim .Sins'll. { Mftudnij Sinjjli. ~ ’ 
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a lonjj; substantial bnildini.^ for stranurrs, ])ili’'rinis aiul atlcndanls, tbroni'b ivbicb is tho 
|)riiK!ij)jil Oldvalion. Tn tlin nontrn of tlio quadrannlo tlinrc is a pavilion open on all sulos, 
and linrn I was invited to s(vit inysnlf, wliilsi tlin youin4 ladins of tlic lioust^ broui^Id 
\cssnls and waicr lo wash my bad. I luna; Imm'h particailar in uivin^ this description 
in order to show tbat a Kornii, liowcvor nnpromisin,!:' the material, is susomiiiblo of 
(Mdture, and <;an beeorne a. us(‘ful inemlx'r of soci<My. 

'I'lii^ Dindn is no donbl, tlu^ ropri'sontativa* of tlic family wbi<*h ‘j;ave ehi(‘fs to the 
Koi wjis win'll the tribe was doinina,nt in this .lashjvur bill iraet. I’ln' ab()ri<ji;inal inliabitaiits 
w ere all ciih(a’ Konvas or N«(iemrii, w hoari^ (iommonly ealh'd ‘ Kisuns,’ tbat is, enltivators. 
11 is probable iluit Kisans and Korwsls aj‘(' of eojnrnon ori;j:in; the former are noticed 
in my ehapler on llindui/t'd aboi'ii^-incs, bid their orii^iu is mun'rtain ; tln'.re is a Dravidian 
as well as Kolarian elmnent in the dashpiir population, and it is doubtful to Avhiirli they 
art' nearest of bin, but, on Ibe whole, the ])rejH)nderaneo of evident'e is in fa%'or of tlu'ir 
Ivol extraction. They cannot sjx'ak the Kol lanj^naj^t', Imt it is found tbat Korwais, dest'rl.- 
ini^ tin' bills and joinin'^ the Kisans in ]x'rmanent rice onltivation in the valleys, lostr their 
lan”:na.<rc and most of their tribal ]X'cviliariti(!s, and Ixxronn' so likt? the Kisans that it is 
dilliciilt to discriminate b(!tw'(*en the two. 

d'hc ])r('sent Ilaja of .lasbptir fully admits that, the Diwdn’s aneesixirs were the 
tn'i^'inal rulers of the eonntry. His own family (x>uuts ojily 
seviadceu ^-encralions since assnmin"^ the se(']itre, and were first 
('stabllsbi'd in tin' lowlands, Avbere the remains of their aneieiit .slronL!:liuld may still be 
seen. They wert'- Kharwars, Avlioni I siip[>ose to have btx'u a.n otfslnxyt of tin; same raee, 
and their tradition, that they were drivi'n out of I}clonja in Bihar, ni:iy refer to the 
break up of tin' Cliero-Kol-Kbarwjir nation, formerly l(x?a,ted in Kikata or Kbiukat, 
aftorw'ard IMatjadba. The. family havinj]; estahlished themselves in the low hinds gradually 
hronglii the highlands nndi'r subicction, hut the great, highland ehiirf only yielded on 
condition that lie Avas to ho atdcnowh'dgcd and maintained as the second person in 
tlie realm, the Lieutenant or Biwan. Tliis w'as conceded, and from generation to gene¬ 
ration tliere vi'as no breach of the contract till tlie grandfather of tho pri^sont Baja, 
disrogariling the ancient policy of his family, confided the affairs of the mj to bis foster 
brother, a Kahar named Anand lldm. Tlie hereditary Korwii l)iV»in, Mundwar Singh, 
resenting this, a small civil war ensued which lasted for many years, and was still in 
aedive operation when Jnshpiiv vritli SirgiVja and other territory was ceded to the British 
Government by Appi Sdhib in A. D. 1818. Some of the Company’s troops Avere sent tc 
co-oiwrate witli the llaja against his refractory vassal, .but they made very little impres¬ 
sion on the Korwas, and Mundwar Singh fought till he died in A. D. 1621. 

His son Maniar Singh, who had been oaptiu’cd during the hostilities and detained 
in eushxly, was now released, and under the guaKintec of tlic Bi'itish Government 
reinstated in all tiio hereditary honors and possessions of the family, since Avhen the 
riashpur Koiwds have always conducted themseh es peaceably and loyally. 

The Hill Korwds are the most saA'agc-hxiking of all the Kolarian tribes. They are 
fi'ightfully w'ihl and uncouth in tbeir np]»oamncc, and have good- 
litmi^urtHUy accepted the following singular tradition to aocoimt 
for it. The story AA'as communicated to Captain Sanmells, Assistant Conunissioner, by a 
Korwd of SLrguja, but the Juslijiur section of the clan never heard of it. 

ii Ji 
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Tlio first liumiin btjirii^s that settled in Sirj^iija beinj? very mucli tTOiibled by the 
, , depredations of ndld beasts on their crops, put up scaretTOws in 

Tfuiir ^ X i 

tlHur ticlds, jnadool* bamboos dan^linji; in the air, the most 

hideous caricat ures of humanity that they could devise to tVii^hten tlie animals. 

Wlieu the ^^reat spirit saw tlie s(?am;rows, he hit on an expedient to save his votarhts 
the trouble of ivconstructiu^ them. He aniraab*d the dang:ling fi”:iu*cs, thus br ing iiig 
into (‘xistence creature's ugly miough to frighten all the birds and beasts in creation, and 
they B er(^ tlu? anecjstors of the wild Konvus. 

They are short of stature and dark brown in comph'xion, strongly built and aetivi*, 
with good muscular development, but, as appsared to me, dis- 
jjroportioimtoly sbort-legged. The avf'nige. height of twenty 
Sirgdja Koiwas whom I measured was live feet three ituduis, and of their women four 
foot nine only. In feature, the characifwistic types are not vc'iy pi*ominent; a breadth of 
face from the lattuvil projection of the? yygoraatic aredurs and narrowness of forehead are 
the most remark.*ibhitraits; the luise, chin, and mouth arebc't ter fornual than avc generally 
tiiid them among the rude trilies of the Dravidian stock; and notwithstanding the 
sc^arccrow tradition, the, Korwas are, as a rub', hctter-looking than the (ionds and Orsvons. 
The males, T noticed, were moia^ hirsute than the' gt'iierality of tlu'ir Ciognates, many of 
t.lunn cultivating hc'ards or nitluw not inteitering with thedr sjioutaiKHnis growth, for in 
truth in tludr toilettes there is nothing like cailtivation. They an' as uttx'rly ungroonu'tl 
as the wildest animals. The lu^gh'cted hack liair grows in matted tails which hill behind 
like badly^ frayed rojx's, or is massed in a ‘ cliignoii’ of gigantic pn>portions, as preposterous 
as any tha't the prcjsent tastcdcjss jx'riod lias jiroducod; sticking out bcdiiud sometimes a 
foot from tlui back of the head. 

The women appear ground doun by the hard work iinpost'd ou them, stunted 
in growth, black, ugly, and WTctchedly clad, some having only 
a few dirty rugs tic^i round their persons, and in other resficcrts 
untidy arid imelean. On them falls the double task of labour in the? ih'ids and of provid¬ 
ing the daily bread for the misc'rable household. They have all tbe huvdens, but none 
of tbe privilc'g(?s, of women. The man may follow his instiiuMs as a Imritiug animal, and 
how and arrow in liarid search the hills for the mejit that his soul loveth; hut he, 
day after day, ret urns unsuccessful, and in the m(?antimc the woman has lK?en hunting 
for and digging u[) wild escjiilenl, roots, or culling wild vegetables, liewing wood and 
driiwing water, and woe betide her if she bus not been more siujc'cssful than b<?r 
lord. 

The most savage of the Korwils answer well the desei'iption given in the I’uranas 
of tlie inhabitants of the Viiidhyan mountains—blaek skins with Hat face's, projecting 
chins, and tawny hair. Tin; tuft by w'ay of beard at the end of thciir chins, vvitbont 
whiskc'rs, gives that feature its apparemt promiucuce, and tlie rusty tint that tbeir long 
inat,t(?d liair aciquircs by tbeir neglect of it, would appear tawny in comparison with the 
wcilJ lubricated locks of tbe Bralimaiis. 

The KorwiXs occupying the Ivliuria platc'au arc equally wild and savage-looking, 
, . and few of them can convt?rse iu ajiy language but their own, 
hut they ar(5 some degrees laircr, and have better features fhn.n 
the? coal black savages of tbe Vindbyan. 


Wimii'ii. 
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Tliey live in small detacjlied hamlets, consisting each of three, or four miseraldc huts, 
or sometimes in single huts far apart. It is said hy their neighbours, and admitted 
by themselves, that they live thus to avoid the bloody brawls which generally follow 
their attempts to form communities. 

Sometimes they build their huts like eagles’ eyries on the ledges of mountain 
precipices in th<; most inaccessible places. Prom below you may see such huts hanging 
as it wore to a steep clifl', and wonder how tlio owmors, if without win”:s, ap})roach them. 

The Korwd popuhition of Khdria does not exceed 2,000 souls, 'rhey liave that great 
table-land all to themselves, except wdicn a few Alurs with their enl lie seek its fresh 
pastimes after the first fall of the regular rains ; hut from its remote situation, Kluiria is 
not so frequented for grazing purposes as the table-lands of Sirguja, rabunati, tind otlier 
places. 

The Khiiria jdateau average's 3,100 feet ahove the sea level, and rises to 1,000 

feet. It is the cradle of many waters; afniicuts of the Son, 

Cultivation. Daraddar, and the JVlohdnadi radiate from it, so it is no 

unimportant watcrsluHl. Scanutd Ity these stn'anis, there is no Avant of variety in 
the scenery Avhich alternately presents to view miniature prairies e.ovored vvilh long 
grass and sw('lling uplands fort'st*clad. The Korwit cultivation is chiefly in the latter. 
So the prairies are left to the Avild httasts and tlit! ttatlle. What is calletl in the 
Eastern Districts the jliiim system of euUivatiou and in tlie common Chiitia. Nagpur 
dialect daho, is here Avidody resorted to. Plouglis ar«} not used in this cloA-ated 
region. In the cold Aveather tlie hoar Irost is aivno.st ('vin-y morning tleck on the 

ground, and on this account there is no Avinter crop of rice. Their principal crop is 

tJie pulse, called Arhar (Cojanus Ind/cus;), and they liavo their harvest joy when it 
is gatluired in Doeomher: then, for three m' four days they are .social and abandon 
tl»(?ms<'lvcs to sjivagc revelry, dancing, feasting, drinking, and giving themselviis up 
to nnbridhsl dehauchf'ry. At otlior times, utterly iuditfereixt to tailiiiary art., tliey 
now make cakes of millet flour, split peas, and honey, and this is tlieir spi'iaal 
luxury, their ])]um-pudding for the festive season. .LitMe (dse is known of the natari> of 
their orgies, Imt dancing with them, as with all their cognates, is a passion, and if tliey 
pi'rfomi AA lien in a sousonahlc! state of Avild ebriety, armed to the tei'th :is I saw tbem 
dnneing wlieii sober, the incidents of the hall must he often more scusatioii:i,l tluin 
amusing, in civilized society, young men lose their luairts in this ])lensa.nt and exeiiing 
amnsement, but Xonva gallants haAX' beim kuoAvn in tin: most literal .sense to lose their 
beads. 

One morning, Avhen encamped in a valley of Khiiria, my slumbers Aia-re broken at 
a. very early hour by a (‘inriis of Onion youths and maidens 
Avho Avori! dancing and siuging not 100 yards from the tent, 
their song strangely mingling with or suggest ing my dreams. I must have hoeii long 
listening before 1 could collect ray tliought.s sufficiently to com])re]icnd tin' object and 
cause of the loud, but not unmelodious, morning carol. On my emerging at length 
to ackuoAvledgc the compliment, upwards of one Imndi'ed naked savage-looking Korwiis, 
all anned, sprang up from 4he grass, as if they had been lying there in ambush, and 
wore on slaughter bent, but instefwl of attacking me and chopping me up Avith Ixitt le- 
axes, tlu'y too biust forth into rude song, utterly e.vtingnishing the gentler strains of 
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the OMons, nnfl forraiiii!: a hiii^o cii’cle or rather coil they liooked on to each other by 
the ariii.s and vviklly danced. In thoii* hands they sternly grasped their wmpons, the long 
stiff l)o\v and anwvs with bright broad barbed bends and spirally feathered reed shafts in 
fhe left Jiand, and the gleaming battle-axe in the right, some of the men accompanies 
the singing on deep-toned dnims and all sang, but I wjis surprised to find ttiat the 
songs were in a Hindi dialect like the songs of the Boyars, and the melody was the same. 
A few swintily clad femah^s formed the inner curl of the (roil, hut in the centre was the 
(diorcegus, wd)o played on a .stringed instrument, promoting by his grotesque motions 
unboumhid hilaidty, and keeping up the sj^irit of the danccu’s by his unflagging 
tniergy. 

The instruimmt was of curions (ron.strwrtion. The bar .subtending the nires was 
(ronmurted nith two hollow dried gourds acting as sounding boards; on one of them 
was a very fair miniature representation of a tiger, and as the performer moved his hand 
to strike the lute, he W'ork(‘d a string which traused this latter aniraal to Iwh up and 
down and twist round and dance in time to the music like a vtTilable Jim Crow. This 
was the most (vln))onite sptreimen of Korwd aH that I had seem. 

The average height of the men who forminl this dancing gioup was five feet four 
inches, the lallc.st five feet eight; their sole garment was a rag 
. iwtuK. A< . passing l)etw(‘eu the legs and attacluxl hrdbre and behind to a 

string round the waist. Their mattcxl ha(!k hair was eith(?r massed into a chignon, 
slicking out from llu'i back of the lietid like a handle from wliieli spare arrows d(>pended 
hanging by the barbs, or was divided into (dusters of long matted tails, each supporting 
a spare arrow, wjiich, flinging a1»out as tlu^y sprang to tlio lively umvements of the 
(lance, added greatly to tdu> dramatic.* (effect and the wildn((.ss of their apj)earan(*(}. 
d’hc wonu'n W('re v(‘ry diminutive ereatuw's, on the avenige a foot shortt^r than their 
lords, (dotliod in seanty rags, and with no ornaments except a few tufts of cotton, dyed 
rtxl, taking tlu' place of flowers in the hair, a (iommon praetif’je also with the Sanial 
girls. Both tribes arc fond of the llow(jr of the coxcomb for tliis purpo.scj, and when 
that is not jirocurablc, use the rixl cotton. 

'.riie daiudng nas, on tlu? whole, very S]»iritcd, and resemldcd prelty (dosely a Mdnda 
.Tadura. 

The Korwas are eonsidert'd formidable as Ixnvmen, but I was not struck with the 
a(a?uracy of their aim. I tliink that an average corf)8 of oiir 
fair arcdujrs would make, more golds, but they pull an enormously 
stitf how and drive* tlicir uitous nith a force that I have nevrjr seen equalled by amateurs. 
Tlie barbed amn\ Imads are nine iruihcs long and one and a half in breadth. These 
t hey make t heins(3lv(*8 of th(i iron they smelt in their own lulls; they use the battle-axe 
\(*ry adroitly. 

Tlu! Koj-wiis (iullivate newly cleared ground, changing their honu^steads every two or 
tlireci years to have command of a virgin soil. They sow rice 
that rip(*us in the summer, vetches, millets, pumpkins, (jucumbers, 
NotiK^ of gigantic size, sweet potatoes, yams, and chillis. They also gi*ow and prepare 
an*f»wvoo1, and have u wild kind which they use and sell. They have as keen a knowledge 
<»1' what i.s edible amongst the spontaneous produce of the jungles as have monkeys, and 
have often to us(i this kmmh'dge for self-preservation, as they are frequently subjected 
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to feilure of crops, while eveo in favomWo seasons some of them do not iuise snflBcient 
for the year’s consumption, but the best of this description of food is neither .[wilatable 
nor wholesome. They- brought to mo nine dilfoi‘ent kinds of edible roots, and descanted 
so earnestly on the delicate flavor and nutritive qualities of some of them that 1 was 
induced to have two or three varieties cooked under their instructions and served up, but 
the r»?8nlt was far from pleasant; my civili'/od stomach indignantly readied the suivage 
food, and was not pa<jifi(.d till it had made me suffer for somes hoiii’s from cold swtmt, 
sickness, and giddiness. 

They pjick their grain in small parcels done up lightly in leaves. Tl’hese they bury, 
and they told me tliat. grain so packed remained unimpaired for 
Stoniifc jyrain. yotirs. They have no prejudices whatever in regard to animal food. 

‘ The Korwds trade in honey, l)eeswux, arrowi*oot, rcisins, gums, stick hu?, and 

iron Irom their own hills and of their own smelting. ’Flus is 
considered the best tmdal for battle-axes, and is in groat requtrst 
wherever they are used. 

The Korwds are unaequaiTitefl with the l(*gcnds of their Mtinda cognates. Those 
. in Sirguja told me that they knew nothing vvluitever of Bongas, 

" and worshipped no gods. They saerifiee only to tlur manes of 

tht'ir ancestors, and a.s this coromony must ne.cessarily'^ 1«? ]»(?rh)rnied by the head of eacli 
family, they have no priests. In Jashpur they have Eaigas, and tlie Khdria Konvas 
have at least one shrine to wdiich all occasionally resort for worship, the slirine of the 
K lniria lldni. I W'as unable to visit it, Imt made minute enquiries, and I uiidcrstarid it 
to be a small cave in a rock which rises abniptly from a. stream, with a nook in front of 
it, al)OUt balf-way up the Kliuiaa plateau. It is supjKJsed to ho the abode of a sanguinary 
deity, of course a female, more like the blood-thirsty goddess of llie Gonds, the prototype 
of the Hindu Kali, than any of the Kol ohj(H;ts of worshij). All tla^ KorAvds adore her, 
lait she is more especially the tubdary deity of the Diwun. This family have to make a 
great ssicrifico to her every third generation. The last. Avas made by the faihei* of the 
present Hiwilu, and the Korwii laird of Kakia AAdio AA’^as present gave me a huniorous 
actroimt of it. 

Thirty to forty buffaloes wore AA'itb diffixndty driven to the ])!ace and immolated 
tog(dher wdlh an, incalculable number of goats, but the {ceremony AAas brought to^an 
al>nij)t: close by a mysbudous riunbling noise in the cave anfl a tj’cmulous ra<jUon 
of the rock, probably an earthquake, Avliich caused tin* AA'liohi party to fly at the 
immiinmt risk of their lives, C)nc can aacII Iniagine the t:<nTor of the awe.-st,j‘iekeii 
votaries, AAwked into a high pitch of oxcatemenfc by the bloody rites,—w.'uliug in the 
gore of the Aictims—as hnite aft(‘r brute Avas (let;apit.ated. Tlu‘. goddess is a mystery 
even to her priests, for into the caA'e no mortal Inis ever penetmtod. No doubt AAdien 
tbc rumbling was beard, and tiii> rocks sho.ik, a dreadful appea.ra.u(.?e was expected, 
but notAvif listanding the cost mcuircd in invoking her, no one was bold enough to await 
the result. 

I could obtfun no information regarding Korwa maniages. The Dihi Korwds 
mlopt the Crondi ceremonies; their bill Invnhreu haA'c, 1 beiievt', 
none at all, nor could I find thui tluw had, like! their cognates, 
any tribal distinctions by which restrictions on intermarriages AA^cre imposed. 

3 I 
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The Komis on the %hlands of Shgdja are ocoiisioimlly exceedingly kwle^. They 
were at one ttitie organissed in bands of marandera and appeared h:» 

Mman.iins habits. altogether by pillage, which was not wjton accompanied 

by murder, but for some years they ImTO been well conducted, the loaders having for the 
most part been induced to take up lands in the plains. 

They have shown gr<Kit cruelty in committing robberies, putting to death the 
whole of the party attacked, even when unresisting, hiit they 
have what one might call the savage virtue of truthfulness to 
an extraordinaiy degree, and, rightly accused, will at once confess 
and give you every required detail of the crime. When seveml are implicated in one 
oflence, I liave found them most anxious that to each should he ascrilied his fair 
share of it, and no more, the oldest of the party invariably taking on himsell tbe chief 
responsibility as leader or instigator, and doing bis ntmo.st to exculpate as unaccountable 
agents the young membws of tlu^ gang. * 


Ornell.y. 

TrulUfulness. 


Secjpion 9.—The K^rs, KtrRicus, ou Mrisfs. 

Very few KorwAs are met with beyond the western confines of *Sirgnja ; bnt when, 
on passing into the next state, Korea, wo lose theiu, we at once pick ujj links to carry on 
the chain of (jongeners to the fiir West. 

Tht? family now in posstjssiou of tbe Korea Estate call tlieraselvos Clniuhdn lidjpdts. 
In theii’ annals it is stak'd that the Ealand.s were originally rulers in Kona as in We.stern 
Sirgiija, wdierc there exist the mins of many great w^orks traditionally as{;ribed to thtmi. 
They were driven out by a combined attack of Goods and Kols. The latter arc (sailed 
Kvonch Kols, and their chiefs, i(, is said, held Korea for eleven gehorations. They were 
snbiugaiod by the Chauhdu Chief Dhaurel Singh, the ancestor of the present Ilaja of 
Korcji, about. 000 yiiam ago. If this lxi true, Kor<;a must have been one of the last 
coimtri(?s held by a Kol dynasty, and this may account for its retention of the name 
Korea, oj* Kolia, as the country of the KonvAs or Kols. 

Whilst still in Sirgiija amongst the Korwas, I fell in with a colony of peoph* 
speaking tin? same languagi; wdio (sailed th(sms(‘lvo8 Koraku, but they appeared to be 
Jar in advaiure of the Korwas in civilization, and a<;knowledged no kindred with them. 
About a dozen young men and six comfsly and neatly di’essed girls came to my camp, and 
(laiveod and sang, and nuide thems(ilvcs very agrtseable. 

TTxe movement and melody were Bhdiya rather than Kol, but the fl(jwcr-decked hair 
of the maidens wm uncovered, and in their frank address, freedom from prudery, and in 
tlic ))alpably joyous mamior with w’hich tlu^y received and retumtid the atkmtion of thesir 
partners, thciy reminded me of the llo or Singbhi'im Kol girls. 

The KorukAs knew nothing of the Munda sysknn of religion; they have dipped 
into GondL and Hindi mythology, and evolved fmm both sufficient to fill their minds 
with fear of mahwolent spirits, if not witli reverence for good ones. They wc/rship 
the cloud-capped table-lands whicli siwround them, giving to them Gondi and Hintli 
names. " • 

The Palamau Erijias evidcmtly belong to the same family. In a short vocabulaiy of 
their language kindly sent to me by Mr. L. 11. Eorbes, Assistant Commissioner, PalAmau, 
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I flad tliat their common word for man is ‘ Kdrako/ which is simply the plural of Kiir 

ifomka and Korwjl Muuda a hoy), aiid wo have thus a ttjrm equally near 

the Koiaku and Korw4 of Sirguja, and the Kiir* of GdwOgarb. 
In the appendix to the essay on the tribes of the Central Pwvinces hy the late llev. 
8. Ilislop, piihlished since his death hy Sir Richard Temple, the latter tribe is spoken of 
us Kdrkus, in another place they are called Kdrs, hut it is noted that those who live on 
the Mahddeva Hills prefer to be called Mudsi. Now, leaving Sirgdja and passing into 
Korea and Chand Bhakhdr, Wo at once find ourseh'es among the Mudsis who are thor<* 
usually called Mawdsi KoLs, and thus we tra<;e a W(dl-defined tluii line of the race all 
tlirough (Tondwdnd and right across the continent till wo come among th<^ Bliils. 'I'hero 
is a pargaiia in lldvvd called Marwasi, from which, perhaps, the name is derived, but 
Mr. Hislop suggests its derivation from the Mahwd tree (basnia latifoUaJ, and this their 
own h'gcnd confirms. 

Cai>tiiin "VV. 8. Samnclls, Assistant Commissioner, Chutid Ndgpfir, has favored me 
with some interesting information regarding the M iidsi, ])i(‘kcd up hy him wliilst r(aM?ntly 
(‘inploved in laying down tlte boundary between Kthvd and, Bengal. Their tradition 
of origin takes us again to the serpent'race. Some time after the creation of the world, 

there issued from the earth a male and female, Ndga Bhi'dya and 
Knsa lo^reiids. Ndga BliiVidin, that is, evidently the earth seiq)ent and his wife. 

Tiny had power over and AVor.ship])od nine d<nnons Avhose mimes' as pronouneed hy the 
^Mnasis arc given below. They are apparently all taken from the Hindu mythology. 
'I'he 1st, eall(Ml liurhona, is no doubt Varana, the spirit of thi? waters; the 2nd, Jiid/dar, 
tlie spirit of darkness; the 3rd, 7?«/iWs (llakshdsas), the demons of the forest; the 4th, 
CliUdwur, which I do not recognise; th(‘ 5th, IVd, the spirit of the mountain; Otli, 
Dam, are Danawas, tin; sons of Dana, described in the Purdnas as Asiiras, encmi('s of 
the gods and sul)ordinat(‘s of the great serpent king Kdsnki; 7th, Bhaima^nr, the buffalo 
deuion; Bth, A(jhi, probably for Agni, the fire demon, and Dth, Kolara, not found in 
the saered books, perhaps a special Kol demon. The Ndga and his wife, after living many 
v(iars on tlm earth’s surface', had a son which was apparently what they had been waiting 
for, ns on the birth of the <'hild they wrapped it in a sliwri, left it und('r a Mahwd irei' 
}in(ldisai>peared. The child was found {lud taken to the Haja of Kanauj, wdu) ga.v<! it the 
name Mahwdsi and adopted it. The boy grew* up and marrymg hi'oame the father of 
two sons, and the Raja gav(’i them tlu; country called Gun jar. This they lu'ld for many 
years, leaving tribute to the Kanauj riilcj*, hut tlicy increased and multi]j1iod and grew* 
proud, and refusing to ])ay the accustomed tribute, the Raja, gave their country to Iavo 
warriors from Kdlinjar, named Apia and Adal. Tiny made war onthcMudsis, subjugated 
them, and brought the hwlcrs bound before the king, who caused a loaded iKuigliy to 
1»(‘ laid across the shoulders of oaeli, and pronounct'd sentonc<^ that they and their 
jlcscendants w*ere thenceforth for ov(',r to b(;ar bunions. 

It is evident that this is another yrrsiou of the legend pre\'iously narrated 
from the annals of the Chiitia Nagpi'ir NaghaTjgsj familyf. In 
both w'o find the suak(r father, the descried <!hild and the doom 

* In tlic (Vniral ]?rovi»icrH (hizottonr, K^U's are itotii-eJ an t.K.vn(>yin'j: hill tnii;U in Itctul (Baiiool), iu Ciibimlwani, iu 
ll.wlntn^'uhiid, in Niirttir, ajil tlie iiulv iuliaUtaiitH of AUnjrod on tUe Tajiti. 
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[Gaovi- VII. 


TVIcr^lft. Invocaliiiufi. 


1,0 showing iho alien ori<»m of thetmdiHon and the devices adopted hy 

the forrd^niers Jx) reduce the ahoriginal races to a perpetual condition of servitude. 
We learn from the essay of ilu; liev. 8. llislop that the chi<€ objects of adoration to the 
Muiisis of the Central Pj-ovincos are the sun and the moon. They also worship at the 
shrine of Siiltdn Saksvla, whom they sui)posc to have been a king among them in 
former times. The MAidsis of Banlr and in the western tiubutary estates of Chdtid 
N’jiypur Avoi'ship Bhavatd, a name of l>urgtl, and (hiusdm or Qlmnmydiua. The latter 
is a name of Kri.shna, hut the Gunsdm of the Mudsls and "Conds is said to have been 
formerly a Gond chief who was devoured by a tiger at an early age just after his 
marriage. Cut off at such a luomeut, it was unreasonable to suppo.se that his spirit 
would rest. One year after his death, he visihul his wife, and she conoeivwl hy him, and 
t he descendants of the ghostly emhraccj are, it is said, living to thi.s dtiy at Amodah'*' in the 
Oentnil Provinces, lie about the sjimc time appeared to many of his old friend.s, and 
persuaxled them tliat he could save them from tlic maws of tigers and other calamities, 
if his worship wore duly inangimtted and regularly performed ; and in consetjucnce of 
this, two festivals in the year were cstahlished in his honor; hut lie may he invokf^d 
at any time, and in all sicfcnc.sses and inisfoilunes his votaries eontidently appeal to him. 

The Balga is always the medium of eommuuication, hut ho asserabh>s the people to 
aid him. in the inv'ocation. ISilusical iirstruinents an? produciMl, 
dandng commences, and the invocation to the spirit is chanted 
until OIK' or more of tlie performers manifest possession hy wild roiling of the eyes and 
involunt:»ry spasmodu; netion of tht' muscles. The alfection appears cmitaglous, and old 
women and others wlio have not been dancing become irulnency'd hy it in a manmn* that 
is horrible to contemplate. Captain, Samuells, who fi-equent1y witnessed tb(5 incantation, 
is couihlent that no deception whatever is practised. As at revivals when', similar scenes 
are pvodiujed hy professing Christians, oJich pTson seized or exalted 1o.s<‘k for a time 
all soil-control, and the body, limbs, and ne(!k are worked in the jnosl exlnvustive manner, 
till t he Baiga int.erpoH(?s and relieves the victim. 

The allVnlion, says Captain Saniudls, comes on like a lit of ague, lasting sometimes 
for a (piai'ler of an hour, the jxitieut or possessed jM^rson writhing and trembling with 
iubmse violence, csj)eeialJy at the comrnencemenf oi‘ the paroxysm. Tlu'ii lie is seen to 
spring I'rom tlu^ ground into the iiir, and a sueeessiou of leaj>.s follow, all executed 
as ihongh he were shot at by unseen agency. During this stage of the seizure he is 
supjKised to he quite nnconscious, and rolls into the tin?, if there be one, or und<n* the 
feet, of the dancers without sustaining injury from the Ik*, at or tin' pivssure. This 
lasts for a few minute.s only, and is followed by the spasmodic stage. With hands and 
knees on the ground and hair l(K>sened, the body is convulsed, and the hctul shakes 
\ iolently, whilst from the mouth issues a hissing or gurgling noise. The patient next 
evincing an incluuation to stand on his bigs, the bystanders assist him and pLice a stick 
ill his iiatid, with the aid of whudi he hops about, the spasmodic action of the body 
still continuing and the head performing hy jerks a violently iatigning circiihir movement 
'J’liis ma,y go on for honrs, though Captain Samuells says that no one in his senses oould 
<*ontinue such exertion for many minutes. When the Ihuga is appealed to, to east oqt 
the spirit, he must first asijertain whether it is Gaiisikn liiniself or one of his familiars 

*■ 1 tlonol lind thiiii hhuio in llio CwnUal Proviuwis Otttetteor. 11 win v be Aluiud "it) uud round the Aliihadco group of lalliii,’’ 
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that Jias possessed the victim. If it be the great Gansdra, the Baiga implores him to 
desist, meanwhile geixtly anointing the victim with butter; and if the treatment is 
successful, the patient gradually and natmully subsides into a state of repose from which 
he rises into consciousness, and restored to his normal state, feels no fatigue or otlier 
ilheffects from the attac.k. 

3,'his is certainly tln< most thorough form of demon worship with which we have met, 
and one that must appear to its votaries to testify to its own i*oaUty etich time it is 
resorted to. 

In many of their social customs, the Mu(isis of the western Trihiitary Mahals and 
j ^ B^wd conform to Hinduism; in some they have adopted Gondi 

practices. Amongst other notions which they have taken from 
the Hindu model, is that of the wife not eating with the husband, hut satisfying herself 
with what he leaves; it is singiikr how readily this Hindu fashion so degrading to the 
woman is folloAved. Some of the Hindu customs after childbirth, as ceremoniously 
giving first f(K)d to the child, shaving its head, &c., they profess to have adopted, hut 
without the assistance of Bn'ihmans, who liave not yet intruded on the functions of tlie 
Baiga. 

With tho view of ascertaining (5f)rrecUy what are the marriage customs of the 
^ M iiasf, Captain Samuclls handsomely offered to dower a young 

lady, if a weddirig could be improvised; and a well-matched pair, 
whose course of tme love had been hitherto T)aflled by their poverty, joyfully availed 
themselves of the opiKwtunity. Capt^jin Samuells has kindly favored me with a note of 
the result, from wliich I take the follouing:— 

The proposal must emanate from the father of the girl, whose duty it is to spot d. 
bridegroom as soon as his daughter becomes marriageable. We may presume that he 
consults his child before he makes any overtures in lier behalf, and knows well the house 
to which her inclination would guide her. i.f the ofl’er is favorably re(;eived, the father 
of the selected swain visits the proposer, sees tlu; girl, and hjaves his first offering 
at the shrine of her beauty in gallons of ritic beer. Tho contmeting parties then agree 
as to the guerdon that is to be paid to tho father of the girl; this is not paid in cattle, 
as ill Smgblulm, or in cash, but in rice, and four mam of grain arc deemed a very fair 
equivalent, so cheap are women held. The girl’s father then invites his friends to a 
feast, and announces the engagement, and the next stage is the solemn delivery of the 
stipulated bonus in rice. This is brought and measured out by the groom’s best man, 
and it is Ihe privilege of tho bridesmaids to thwart the proeecdiiig by pilfering from 
the h(5ap, and the best man and his friends have to make occasional raids after the girls, 
who, if caught, pay penalty as bridesmaids should. 

’Jlie marriage ceremony takes place eight days affin* the delivery of tlu^ rice. In 
the evening, the bridegroom’s cavalcade pnjcocd to the bride’s residence, his galhint 
<x>n;w*ade8 all mounted and caiveriiig on hobby horses! made of bamboos, except one 
warrior, who bestrides a representiition of an elcphani 1 The grooin, liowever, is borne 
on the shoulders of his best man, clad all in v hite, and crowned with a (diaplet of reeds. 
They halt at a short distance ^>in the bride’s house, and there await her party. Ib’esently 
emerges a troop of girls all singing, headed by the mother of the bride, bearing on her 
head a vessel of w'ater surmounted by a liglited cliirflgh (lamp). M’hen they get near 

8k’ 
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enouf^li to the (iavaliers, they pelt them M'ith halls of Iwilod rice, then coyly retreat, 
followed of course by the young men; but the girls make a stand at the dtxu* of the 
hritUfs liousc, and sulfcr none to enter till they have paid toll in presents to the 
hridesinjiids. The party is now received by the bride’s brother, who appears With offerings 
of water and food; the bridogrt)om dismounts and seats himself on the ground, and the 
bride’s mother coming forward stuffs l)etwoen his jaws five mouthfuls of cooked food. 
She then washes his mouth, gives him a kiss, and invites him to go inside; but here the 
best man interposes demanding guerdon, and till this has been paid refuses to allow the 
bridegroom to advance a st(?p. 

In the inner court-yard a bower is constructed of leafy branches of the sal tree 
supported on a frame-work of bamboos. In the tjcuitro is the ‘ Bhanwar,’ bore represented 
by a ImmlwD post pwsing through the canopy, round which the bride and bridegroom 
have to make a certain number of revolutions. It rises from a platform on which mats 
made of fresh gretiii leaves are spmwl for the young couple and their chief supporters. 

The bridegroom on entering the court-yard is conducted by the women to the 
imier apartments, and presontexl to the bride; then with their garments tied together 
they are both led out and seated in their i)hmes in the bow'er. At this time some of the 
young men are invited to go inside to partake of a repast prepared for them, and whilst 
they are so engaged, the two fathers wash the feet of the yoiuig couple. There is then 
a pause in the ceremonies, of which the lively bridesmaids avail themselves to pc)ui’ 
on the unfortunate bridegroom a torrent of not very delicate eliaif. 

Further preparations are no>v made for the Bhanwar eewunony. A vessfsl full of 
water anti a lighted lamp are placed near the jx)le, and a curry-siontj on which is arranged 
seven little ht^ips of rice and turmeric. When all is ready the chitjf bridesmaid and best 
man leiwl the young couple once round the post, tlien lefive them to perform the remainder 
of the revolutions themselves, and catd\ time as they approach the curry-stone, the 
Imdegroom causes liis bride to kick away one of tlit^ heaps of rice and turmeric. Wht;n 
tbc stwenth is knoektnl off, tb<» best man seizes the pole and Violently shakes it, and on 
this the people all exclaim, “ It is done.” ’riie wedded pair are then taken inside, lund 
after spending some time togc^ther, come out to receive the eougRitnlations of their 
friends, and retire again to the ehamlwr prepared for them. Next morning all adjourn 
to the camp of the ‘barat/* where a breakfast is provid<Ml by the fiitlier of the bride. 

Captain Samuells was unable to induce a Mndsi to die, in order that he might, as an 
eye-wntness, describe wliat then takes placti ; but I have said enough of the funeral 
<',premonies and cenotaphs of the cognate tribes, and here close my account of the 
Kolarians. 

* The Id'iflcgrooin'u party. 
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Tables showing the diferent dialects of Ike Mdotla or Kol language spoken i« ChMid Ndgpur, Katak, and the 
Central I*rovinoes, eumpiled for Coi-ONBL Dat^ton^s ‘ Mhuologg of BengnV bg Babh Kakhai. Das 
Hauiar, dssistawt Cumutiasioner, Chutid Nagpur.-—With Focabulariea of the Khdai and Tafain 
languages added for purposes of comparison, 

[N, B.~'Biibu IlnkhNt Dnn lift« flddod ApccimcM of declenoioun, oonjugatioon, Hod ishoi-t Bentttnces tn Bhovr the 

('ramintttttml construutiou of the Muoda langnimre.] 


RjigUsM. 

. 

SSSMli. 

Koswi, 

« 

Kuarua. 

JCAWaA. 

Hu. 

Rcki ok 
M bAHl. 

T.L.IR OB 
Slutf. 

Kuisi. 

One 


mind 

mi' 

iniAtAng ... 

moiu ... 

inoin ... 

ini Ad ... 

nokor... 

niway 

uwei. 

Two 


h4riil 

bftro£ 

liutAiig ... 

ulu'it'hAng... 

uinliar... 

banA ... 

hAr-ktt... 

pa 

urb. 

Three 

* f« 

4pi4 

pod. 

peitiuig ... 

upbethaiig 

i'gota... 

Apia ... 

akor or 

po 

iai. 









apknr. 



Four 

• • • 

tipnnid 

poncA 

1 

a 

iphan IbAng 

gandA-mi, 

upnniA 

npankn. 

pon 

sau. 

Five 


moiu4 

mono 

pAnebgoiung 

niolegutbaug 

... 

lUDityH 

mouuiku 

pa-tson ... 

sau. 

Sis 


turia 

turui 

cbbaugolAng 

t'lbbiirthang 

t •« 

turniA «. 

tuwiku. 

ka-ronng ... 

binrew. 

St!ven 



eao 

eAtgotang... 

tbumgotbang 

« • • 

e » 

uyti ... 

yeik.4 ... 

kha-imn .- 

hin-ieu. 

Ki^bt 

• •• 

it-ali4 

iral 

athgot Atig... 

'iralgoUiaiig 


iriUA ... 

ilarku nr 
iluria. 

kbasan ... 

phtA. 

Kine 

»• • 

aro.4 

ux'e 

imu-gotaug 

Aregothang 


area ... 

iireiku... 

khaai ... 

kbyndai. 

Ten 


fteind 

gel 

(las-gotnng 

ghol 


gel ... 

gelku ... 

t’sau 

slti-pbtm. 

Twenty 


hisi 

itii 


inoid kudi 

• * s 

bid ... 

bis ( 8.) . 

pH-HIlU 

arb-pbew 

Fifty 


harhisiijelnii 

b&risigel ... 


ubAkudighol 

... 

barliisigel 

... 

patsu-tiion.. 

ean-pheu 

Hundred 


inane hisi, 

luoni^iBi, ur 

am 

inom«ay ... 

... 

sau ... 

cbovi ... 

kulun 

du-apab.' 



or say («) 

say. 






awai 

• 

I 


inp: or Aiiig 

iiig 

angoa.ingyuiS 

ing 

ain 

ing.aing^^** *** 

nga. 

Of me, 

or 

ifijiyiia ... 

ting, tingyan 

engal 

iugyiiCt 

aiuvA... 

inga ... 

mg [yA.'j 

kbaru-awAi 

jong-iigA 

lUiuD. 











Wo two 

«• • 

4li«i» 

Along, aling 



.«• 

Aling ... 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

Of netvvo,.. 

a)4ii>.yttft... 

tAling, tAli- 


••• 


aliugvA 

e« ■ 

«•« 





uagyti. 








We 


Ale, or dbu.. 

Ale, or Aban 

aiigA 

file 

Aindera 

Ale, Abu 

ale 

pwd 

ngi. 

Of «8 

•• * 

1,4U4 or 

talc, tAban 

ula-a 

elA 


alea, AbuA 

t 

! nau ... 

klmru-awai- 

jong-Dgi 

Our 


1 alm4. 





tan. 

Thou 


am 

Am 

aiwo 

am 

Amdo ... 

Am 

! / 

j ttiji 

bai 

pka. 

Of thee 
Tbinc 

* • • 

j.antn& ... 

tain, 

aum 

AioA 

AmA ... 

Auia ... 

1 

1 auta ... 

kbaru-bpA... 

J , 

joug-me. 

You two 

... 

fllWM 

Alien 


• •• 

»»• 

Abon ... 

«*• 

... 

••• 

Of you two 

Abennfi ... 

tAbeu, 



... 

Abcim... 

... 


... 

You 

• • • 

Afxs 

Ape 

Apa eabau... 

AmjiA 

AmderA. 

Apt) ... 

Ape ... 

bindau ... 

plii. 

Of you 


4po6 ... 

tAije, 

apaAdo ... 

AmpAA .i. 

... 

I'qxiA ... 

* * s 

kbaru-bpay- 

jong-phi. 






tiiU. 


Your 


t s 

ftpea 

tApo 

apaado ... 


... 

ApeA ... 

• •• 

kbaru-bpay- 

joug-pbi. 






(uu. 


Ho 


ini’ 

huni 

iiionnika... 

uki, hoje ... 

s e at 

nai 

Ay, Ayo 

ban ... 

nya 

u. 

Of him 


ini'ja 

tAi 

ouia 

*« * 

... 

ayA ... 

»«• 

kburit-iiyung 

.jong-u. 

His 

... 

ini’ia 

iAi 

riiia 

liokorA ... 

♦»» 

ayA ... 

f • t 

khiirn-tiyiiiig 

1 jong-u. 

They two 

... 

inkin 

hunkin ... 


•.*« 

... 

Akiiig... 


... 


Of thipm two 

inkioa ... 

tAkin 

• as 


... 

AkiugiA. 

... 

... 

... 

They 

*«. 

inkn ... 

bunko 

utormikano 

ukiAr 


Ako ... 

arko ... 

nyi-t!Hi ... 

ki. 

Of thorn 

... 

inkna ... 

tAko 

iukuA ... 



akoA ... 

• * « 

kloarum-yin- 

.jong-ki. 









lau. 


Their 


iuka& ... 

tAko ... 

^nkuA 

ukijhAriA... 

,,, 

AkoA ... 

■ s s 

kharum-yin- 

jong-ki. 








tail. 


Hand 


tV 

ti’ 

' 

lima 

MT.ru i'-- 

ti’ 

itilii .. 

U’ ... 

• *« 

tway ... 

kakti. 
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KifautiH. 

Mcvdasi. 

1 

SaXTAIi. 

Kobwa. 

Krabkia, 

H 

no. 

SVHI OB 
JIVAgl. 

.TAI.iUI OS 

MoR. 

. Kraoi. 

F(M>t 

t *» 

kata ... 

kdtd, jiingA 

katani 

katd 

ijing ... 

kata ... 

jang ... 

litHihtt 

• •0 

ka altgat. 

Ntwe 

• • • 

nnihnil ... 

nm 

mumu aa. 

niu 

mnttdi... 

niud.niutd 

nm 

«*• 


ka khy mdt. 

Eyo 


me’d 

100 ... 

medini ... 

mod 

emiuur... 

met ... 

met, med 

mot 

let 

kn khy mat. 

Mouth 

*»• 

vuH;hd 

luocha ... 

abainn ... 

tamod 

tumoni 

d ... 

maohe, 

khamonpan 

ka ebiutur. 









musan. 




Tooth 

... 

<hitA 

da^A ... 

tlringjni ... 

gone 

gone ... 

ddntd... 

tiding... 

Jiget 

• «« 

ka bamiat. 

Ear 


Intur 

lutur 

htbirmi ... 

lutur 

lutur ... 

lutur ... 

lutur ... 

khato 

• 00 , 

ka ahkor. 

Huir 


«’b 

«‘p 

tt’biai ... 

ulul ... 

jhmitd... 

u’p ... 

katba, np 

Bwet 

• BA 

ka shniuh. 

Hoad 


bo’ 

baba' ... 

Itohuii 

boko 

bokd ... 

bo’ 

dui ... 

katau 


ku khloh. 

Tougue 


niang ... 

nhlng 

liliinguii ... 

lang 

eldng ... 

iildng ... 

• A. 

• 04 


ka thylliit. 

Bflly 


hit’ 

lAi’ 

lajioi 

laij 

itib 

Idi 

Idi ... 

*•« 


0*0 

lSa«k 


doyd 

ded 

debimn ... 

kundab ... 

kfuiapd 

ded ... 

Uiawadi 



*<• 

Irou 

t • * 

nieverld ... 

nieiithe ... 

Jobd (a.) ... 

lu’ang 

lobd (a.) 

Died ... 

lohd (h.) 

kaaway 

000 

u-ndr. 

Gold 

e • • 

euummi ... 

anindnom... 

sond (a.) ... 

Aond 

aond (g.) 

sttmrom 

anund ... 

• 00 


kn hater. 

Silver 

... 

rupA (s) ... 

rupd (s.) ... 

rupd (s.) ... 

rupd (a.) ... 

rupd (s.) 

ruttd ... 

chdtidiih.) 



ka rupa(a.| 

Father 

• f • 

appu 

bdbu, dpu .. 

dpn 

appd 

Wbd ... 

dpu ... 

bd, abba 

lud 


nkypa. 

Mother 

• at 

eogd 

dyo, eiigd... 

iogd 

Tondaiu ... 

Iwy-i ... 

etigd .., 

aya, md 

yd 

••• 

kakyme. 

Brother 

*«* 

hivgd ... 

(liidd, baibu 

dudd 

ddda 

Itoka or 

ltdo, un* 

dddd ... 

»•* 


upaniA 




ddi. 



kd. 

dite. 




Sister 


nnsi 

Aji 

kulamdai... 

1, * 

misi ... 

jiji - 

• •• 


ka para. 

Man 

• »k 

horo 

bar ... 

horku 

lobu 

iudng,md 

bo, boro 

koto ... 

karu 

• 0* 

u hriu. 

Woman 






ou»h (h.I 
kantaholo 






... 

era kori ... 

kuri 

koriku 

koimel ... 

ju»ij>nlo 

erd 

.iaimi ... 

• >« 


ka hriu, ka 

Wife 



ord, niAyu 







hyntbei. 

• I « 

era 

erd 

konday ... 

kntouige 

(H.) 

n'drilci(P.) 

erd 

... 



ka tyn-ga. 

Child 


hon 

gidird.hopon 

bopon 

adbro(?.) ... 

bon ... 

Iddei ... 

»A0 


n or ka khv 












Titiah. 

Son 

• •v 

korA, bAbn 

kord-gidird 

kurd hupoo. 

lK‘td(h,) ... 

kaiio, kan> 
da ... 
kdndi... 

kud-bun 

koii ... 

• •• 


n kuu. 

Daughter 

••V 

kori 

kuri-gidird 

kuri bopon, 
era. bopoii. 

Iwli (b.) ... 

knUlion 

konjdi... 

• OO 


ka kun. 

Slava 

• >» 

dani 

guti 

dbdngar ... 

koiigher ... 


ddsi ,.. 

• « « 



mrau. 

Cultivator.., 

kiaan(s.) ... 

cbiwsd, clidai 

kiaao (a.)... 

kiano 

• •• 

bertanai 











(?). 





Shepherd 

... 

merom-gu- 

gwpi 

rut 

ineromgupd 

• • * 

giipinig 

• 0* 






Itinig. 








Ood 

... 

aingbonga 

aiugbongd 

her ... 

singbongd... 

bbagwdn 

siitgbon- 

• •• 



n klei. 

Devil 






(g.) ... 

gfi. 





eigknn IwnigA 

bongd 

bbot (a.) ... 

bliut (a.) ... 

bbuto (a.] 

bongd 




u kanid. 

Sun 

... 

singi ... 

aingchdudo 

beru ... 

hero ... 

held ... 

siiigi H.v 

gomoi... 

taneway 


ku 8)tgL 

Moon 

... 

cbaudu 

cbando 

baiigo 

lerang 

lerang... 

ubaudn 

guniong, 

khatu 


u bainat. 








vliundo. 



Star ■ 

f •• 

ipil 

ipil 

pilu 

musing ... 

ki^'iutdd 

ipil ... 

epid, idin 

ncitiiii* 

»« 1 

u khiur. 

Fire 

... 

aengel 

sougol 

'atuigul 

liinaong 

Idldi ... 

sengel... 

singal... 

ka-ino] 


kading. 

W aU’V 

«»« 

dd 

da’ 

ddu 

dd 

ddg ... 

dd' ... 

da 

dhihk 


ku uru. 

House 

... 

ord 

ora* 

orno 

u 

iti-yd ... 

od 

nrd ... 

hnyi 


ku iing. 

Horae 

... 

sAdom ... 

addcmi 

ghord (s.)... 

ghon'i («.)... 

ghoid (a.) 

addoni... 

ghndgi 

chwny 


u kulai. 

Cow 

»• « 

urig, gdi... 

g^i 

goi 

oreig 

omi ... 

nri 

gai (s )... 

kartiu 

aoA 

ka utaaai. 

Dog 

... 

aeta 

seta 

kuttm ... 

Solo’ 

setng,Hello 

seta 

child, aetd kald 


u keen. 

Cat 

... 

pusi 

post 

pusi 

billi, pusi... 

billi ... 

puai, hilai 

minutt... 

jtakwav 

••• 

ka miaw. 

Cnek 

*«• 

atm ... 

»hu 

si'in 

ohig koi ... 

adngoi. 

Him 

• •• 

**« 


u Him. 

Duek 

• •• 

gore 

gore 

• • » 

kononhdad 

buna (s.) 





ka bdn. 

Ah8 

... 

godha (s.)... 

gddbd (s.)... 

giidhd(H.)... 

gadhd ... 

godo ... 

1 

gu dhd... 

r‘ tA.v;riL'«^“AUsi 

■•rnvi 7 )rq83tvayr«* 


gaddd (a.) 
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Mesbiu. 


Koswa, 

KaASsjA. 

.Ivahua. 

lie. 

1 

1 

! 

Ki'«r «« 
MUAtl, 

! 

\ 

Talain ox 
Muh, 

Xsaai. 

» 

darnel 

unt (s.) ... 

unt (a.) ... 

ut (s.) ... 

until (s.) ... 

1 

nut ... 

1' 


Ut (a.) 

Bird 

ore ... 

.ehenre ... 

titijtt, ore... 

konter ... 

kuntero 

oe 

titit ... 

klia-ten ... 

ka tint. 

rto 

»m 

sen 

dud sono ... 

dat seno ... 

ondo ... 

Buno 

aaa 

aara 

leit, kbio. 

Come 

Wjtt 

hyu 

dubu 


dendo... 

Iiuju, 

aas 

kaloiiru ... 

wan. 





setre 




fifti •«. 

join 

jom 

joins 

ioligo 

s« • 

Jomo ... 

ass 

tsi 

bam. 

Hijut 

ru ... 

tldl 

nogada ... 

gillo 

• ss 

ru 

• SS 

a.a 

dat. 

Sit 

du'h ... 

dump ... 

dump 

dokoim ... 

dokona 

duT> ... 

aaa 

kliHgyo ... 

Nhong. 

Stand 

tinga 

tiugu 

chanran ... 

berona ... 

pa* 

tiugun... 


munlet,kba- 

ioiig. 









luu. 


Die ... 

goy 

g«ju' 

ganjjd ... 


gojn ... 

goij ... 

aaa 

AAS 

ass 

dive 

ein 

eni 

emja 

tergore ... 

diiadi ... 

eme 

aaa 1 

ka ... 

ai. 

Uiin 

nir ... j 

nir 

nirjam ... 

dhaon ... 

dadohore 

nir 


guritaa ... 

phot. 

Up 

ehetan 

ehetan 

ubh 

tub'hlung... 

aiiugd... 

senndre 


atiitu 

ha-noug, ba* 










jeroiig. 

Down 

latar ... 

I latar 


tuta 

iokd ... 

' snliare... 


kha-torta ... 

sha>ram, ba- 






i 




ratu. 

Near ... 

n4rej 

thenro ... 

bat ... 

mujhi ... 

hOfSHt'll- 1 

ndite ... 

mord ... 

tsouk ... 

hu-Jau. 




j 



Far 

s4nging ... 

Banging 

sanin ... 

died 

laiikd ... 1 

sdnging 

atar ... 

nu-nui-way 

jing-ngai. 

Before 

‘ayar 

sdmdng.md- 

oi'ang ... 

seugnd ... 

ondku P 

j ’ayarte 


• as 

ehiwa. 



nang. 



1 



1 

Behind 

doy&' ... 

tayom 

hortoma ... 

lurho ... 

kinoinitdp 

; danaugre 

Aas 

•ss 

1 'ViU 

Who 

okoi ... 

okoo ... 

ed 

dtdlebu ... 

• •• 

okoi ... 

tune, eive 

nyay-gau-ran 

ii-ba,ka-ba. 







1 

1 

[• ki-ba. 

Wlittt 

chi& 

uhetko 

ehUd 

iki 

AAA 

ehid ... 

1 

tune, yo 

niu-gfiu-iau 

kii>ei, kuiniio. 

Why 

ehia.ldgin 

cbdii, oliedd' 

karalajd ... 

ind ... 

maudu P j 

cbtkan 

1 

1 

; iuu-parau,„ 

uakabalui. 






meiite. 




And 

'ado 

’ado’, dr ... 

aord 

odo 

ass 1 

‘undo ... 

SA# 

young 

rah, do. 

Bat 

batkamd ... 

meukhan...' 



1 

Ssa 

batkamd 


SAS 

hin-rei. 

If 

idu(s.) ... 

khdn 

••• 

• •• 

,,, 

idu ... 


ASA 

1 la da. 

Yee 

he 

hun, ho ... 

hdn 

hdn ... 

bun ... 

eyd ... 

aa A 

lot-kwai ... 

1 bo Old. 

No 

U 

‘all, bdng, 

eruusena ... j 

ouibo ... 

asA 

hdiio ... 


ba-tseii ... 

ah, wau, eni. 

Alee 

olx 

oliu, oho ... 

• *s 

hdy 

a.a 

lidyj ... 

••• 

AAA 

waw. 

A fatiier ... 

‘appu ... 

*apa 


dpd 

AA* 

djm ... 


sss 

u kypd. 

Two fathers 

‘appakin ... 

‘apnkin ... 

• s* 

uhardpd ... 

• ss 

apnkin . 

SSA 

ssa 

ki ar krpd. 

Fathers ... 

‘appuko ... 

‘apuko ... 

«ss 

jughdy djia 

sas 

upuko... 


aa* 

ki ky))d. 

Uf a lather 

'appud ... 

‘apured ... 

its 

dpditia ... 

• as 

aptm A.. 

AAA 

1 

asa 1 

joiig kypd. 

Of fathers... 

appukod ... 

‘apukored... 

• as 

jughdydpd* 

ass 

apukott. . 

... 

i 

joug ki kypd. 

To a father 

'appuke ... 

‘apnthe ... 

■f- #•• 

dpdiu 

• a* 

apu ... 



ia kypd. 

To fathers.., 

dppukoke... 

apukothe 


jughdydpdle 

saa 

d pu ko 

asa 

a. t 

ia ki kyjid. 

FroiunlkOmr 

dppnte ... 

dpukhou ... 

ass 

apdlo' 

ssa 

apute... 



na da kypd. 

Front lathws 

dppukote... 

dpukokhou 

• •« 

jughdy dpdlo' 

... 

dpu kote 

... 

• aa 

nadakiky. 

pa. 

ka kiiii. 

A daughter... 

kori'hon ... 

kuri gidird 


"V 


ku i bon 



Two daugh* 

kori'hou kin 

kurigidirdkin 




kui bon 


saa 

ki ur ka kuii. 

ters. 





kin. 




Diinghters... 

kori-honko 

kurigidirdko 




kui bon ko 



ki ka kuu. 

Of a daughter 

kori-hoa ra 

kurigidirdred 

• ss 

, the noun ! 

* ••• 

kui bon'd. 

AAA 

aaa 

jongkakun. 

Of daughters 

koriiionkod 

kungidir&ko- 

rea. 


" father " \ 
isdeeliued.' 


kill bon 
kod. 

... 

... 

jotig kika 
ktiii. 

To a daughter 

korihunke... 

kurigldird* 

the' 

• ... 


• •• 

kui bon 

... 


ia ka kuu. 

To daughters 

korihokoke 

kurigidirdko 
j the*. 




kui bon ko 


ss« 1 

I ia ki ka kun. 


1 

[_ 



, ^ 1 

1 1 

1 

i 

1 

1 


1 


3 h 






m 
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KNOLisn. 

* 

1 

MtmDssi. 


KokWA. 

Khaksu. 

JvASUA. 

Ho. 

Kt SI OB 

Moasi. 

TAbAm 01 
Moir. 

‘ XH.St. 

Prom ft (laughter 

korihonto 

kurigidir&kbon 



t*. 

knihonte 

».* 


aakaktift. 

Prom dftughUnu 

korihunkote ... 

knrigidir& ko- 

e»* 

• 4 4 

• « . 

kuihon- 


■ »«• 

na ki ka kun. 




khon. 




koto. 




A good man .. 


bngin horo ... 

bugi bar 


bc« lebn 

• *. 

bugi ho.. 

... 

... 

bhabriw. 

Two good mon I 

btigin liorokin 

bngi harkin ... 


uWir boa 

.«« 

bugi hokii 

1 


arbhabriw. 





lebn. 






Good men 


hugin horoko... 

bnglliarko ... 


jngbily 

beslebu. 


bngi hok( 

) 

... 

kibha briw. 

! 

(M‘ a good man 

bngin hororft... 

bngi har rod... 


... 

• «. 

bngi liou 

.** 

... 

I jong bha briw 

or good men ... 


bugin horokoil 

bugi horkoed 

... 


... 

bngi ho- 

... 


jong kibim 






k(m. 



bi-iw. 

To a good man 

1 

bugin horoko... 

bngi liartlie’... 

4.. 

t** 

... 

bugi bo 

... 

*.« 

in bha briw. 

To good men .. 

j bngin horokokt? 

bugi barkothe’ 

• • 4 

... 

... 

bugi boko 

... 

14. 

ia ki bha briw. 

Prom a good loan • l.iugin horote... 

bugi hnrkhon 

... 


... 

bngi bote 

*.4 

• 4. J 

na bha briw. 

Prom good men 


bngin horokote 

bngi har ko- 

44* 

! ... 


bugi ho- 


... 

na ki bha 


khon. j 




kote. 



briw. 

A good wotnaii 

' bngin kori ... 

bugi kuri .. 1 

jbos konsolj 

! 

bugi era 

... 

... 

hha ka briw. 

Good women ... 

i bngin koriko... 

bugi kuriko ... 

... 1 

jiigbAy I 

1 

bugierdkn 

... 

..4 

kibbakabriw. 


i 



be.s kon- 
et'l. 







A had boy ... 

! I'i^^kau kora 

bnri' korfi 


oniWiru 

• •• 

etkd koA 



sniw kvnna. 






bet A. 






A had girl ... j 

dffkan kori 

bAri’ kuri 

««• 

ombiiru 

4». 

oikA kui 

.* 


Buiw ka kvn- 


1 




beti. 





na. 

Good *••• ' 

bngin 

bugi 

«•» 

lies 

diaraw... 

bugi ... 

awal (p.) klm ... | 

babha. 

Potter 

bat vi bngin . .. 

nri bugi 

... 

... 

a.< 

... 

... 

’biikhambba. 

Host 

isti hugin 

uri utiir bugi... 

• •• 

«4. 

... 

*«< 

« 4 • 

} 

ba bha kliaiu 











tam. 

Higli 

stdiingt ... 1 

nsul 

... 1 

Lubblung 

jAIing... 

... 

• < « 

... ) 

bftjerong. 

Higher ... i 

1 butrisiildngi... ' 

uri usnl 



... 

»«• 

... 

k. 4 

khunijerong. 

llighfist 

! Uii sftlungi ... 

nrintar usni... 

• *« 

... 

... 



.44 

bojerong 


1 









khamtam. 

A hon>c ... 

HUiidi B^ldoiQ 

dndiasttdom... 


gborA... 

t.. 

sAndi sA> 



u kttlai. 



i 

i 





dom. 


j 


A mare 

engd stidont ... 

eiigil sndom ... 

... 

ghori 


obkA sA- 

• •• 


ka knla'i. 

* 

1 






(lorn. 


} 


lTor«»» 

> 

uliidi siuloniko 

nndia sadomko 

.♦« 

jughAy 


sAndi hA- 


j 

ki knlai. 






ghoni. 


doniko. 


1 

Hares ... 

I enga sadotnko 

ongA sMomko 

• •• 

jngbay 

gliori. 

• •• 

enga sa- 
doniko. 

• »* 

... i- 

i 

ki ka knlai. 

Ahull 

hmlA 

AiidlA 

... 

lindiA 

... 

liArA ... 


... j 

u massi. 

A cow 

I 




oretg. 




1 


gai 

gfii 

... 

gdi ... 

... ^ 

0 . 

■gm ... 

... 

... 

ka mass!. 

Bulls 

hadnko 

Andiiiko ... 

• 4. 


... 

bArAko 



ki niussL 

I'ows 

giiiko 

gaiko ... 

... 


i 

M. 1 

gaiko ... 

... 

1 

ki ka niasM. 

A dog 

ko(4, seta 

seta 

• « . 

solo’ ... 

... ' j 

set A .. 


j 

u kseu. 

A Ititeh 

koti 

engA setA 

• *. 

koti solo' 

1 

cugA sctal 


1 

ka kseu. 

Itngs 

kot4ko ... 

BetAk(t 

... 


_j 

setiiko 


... j 

ki kseu. 

Bitches 

kotiko 

onga eetuku ... 

4«. 

*«* 

... 

ongA setA- 


t 

ki kaksott. 


[ 






k<». 



A 

sandi merom*" 

Andia merom... 

• •• 

ImtA 

incrom... 

bodAmc- 

tiongara. 

kbapa... 

a blang. 






nn^rom. 


row. 

ftiri. 

A she-geot ... 

( 

itigd morom ... 1 

ongA meruiii... 

• 4 . 

jiatbiA 

• »< 

engA me- 

... 

... 

ka blang. 

tlonts ... 1 


i 



merom. 


rom. 



; nicroinko 

1 

meromko ... 

... 

jt'ghdy 

merom... 

llierotuko 


... 

ki blang. 

A male deor ... 1 


1 



merom 






1 Btttidi jilu ... j 

AndiA jel 

4.. 

Andia 


sandi jilu 

1 ••• 


a*b 


1 

1 

1 



kbnj/ir. 
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XmoLtuu, 

Moxvsu. 

SSKTAI.. 

KobWa. 

Kharua. 

iltfAXOA. 

Ho. 

Keu os 
Hvau. 

» 

Talaiv Oft 
SlOK. 

Kiiiwi. 

• ti 

1 am kaalcn ... 

iug ruiijg jo- 
lue&da. 

ddl hoyu’ kdn 
tingydfi 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



1 wiu> bnaton ... 

iuu* ruiiit; Join* 

ddlhoi uiitiug 


**» 

• ». 

«sa 



•i » . 


keda. 

ydn. 








1 aballbebeatfin 

iui; ruing jomea 

ddl hoyu' 

•»* 

■ s. 

• ** 

A.. 

• »* 

«os 

... 


tiiigydn. 








I go • 

iug senofi ... 

... 

«.* 


ain onde 

ing senod 


... 

... 

Thou gocat ... 

tbu ftoiuia ... 


... 

«»» 

■ •e 

dm sonod 


*•« 

... 

He K<>«» 

ini’ senuii 


se* 


s • e 

dyo senoa 

... 

• •a 

... 

I went ... 

ing fHmoon& ... 


... 


nude ... 

iiifir 0OQ- 

• • t 

... 

t . • 






kedd. 




Then woiitest... 

aatsenueuii. ... 

• •• 




dm sen- 



.»• 







kedd. 




He went 

ini' aenotsna... 




«»* 

dyo sen- 



*s« 







kedd. 




(to 

aeivonio ••• 

..t 

».* 

• •• 

... 

tieuome 




OoinK 

senotan 

,,, 


• «s 

... 

senotdn 

... 

... 

• •• 

Gone 

aontenale 




... 

aenokedto 

... 



What is your 

ani4 ehikau 



duidlimiP ... 


dnidehik- 




name P 

nutniD P 





tin uumuP j 



How (lid it) this 

ne sAdmu chi- 



i ghord kitte 


no adiionii 



huVBoP 

mill Hcrtna 



niner dij P 


ehiniiu 





hulAkona. 




nenndy 

hobiena. 





How far is it from 

nctftj'lo R&nehi 



utitdy Itduchi 






hereloHati(iiiP 

eliiinnang 
sHiiginyau P 

. 


kilte disdP 






How ninny sons 

dma 6)>pum 

... 


dmd dpunnid o' 






are there in 

ordre eJiiutin 



te kittego- 



. 


your father's 

Loro koidlion- 



thang tietd 
hiding P 



1 


house P 

kouieudkodP 





! 


1 biivu walked a 

ing Using isu 



itig jughdy diHd 

... 





lotij; way to¬ 
day. 

sangm^amg 

seiikcda. 



cho'lsi'king. 






The son of wy 

kdkdingyau 

«.s 


kdkaiiigynfi be- 





*“ 

iiiivlc is inairi- 

holt ini j4 mini 









ed to her sister. 

ie kc doaktvjay 



lamdiiyd Iw- 
tiduui bihdi 










oki. 






In the house is 

oriire pundi 



o'W oju^I giiord 
k jiii alj. 






the saddle of 

sudoiura jin 







isa 

the white horse. 

mend. 








Put the saddle i ini’jii doyiire 



hokord kandah- 

, 





Upon back. 

jiu laditue. 



te jin Id'de- 
goro. 






1 hare beaten 

iug iiit'ja hou 



bokord lietdte 






his sun with 

teke kliub 



ing kbuh did- 





.aa 

umuy rttripca. 

cliabiikteing 
haiirsn. kija. 



buk lo' gile. 






Ho is gracing 

ini’lmru clictaii 

••• 


bojo oreig biru- 






entile on the 

ro uriiay irupi 



tolililaiiKKuud 





* A - 

tojiot the hill. 

taua. 



ndlasi 






He is sittiiijr on 

eiidnru subfiro 



bo ddru tufd te 






a liorsv under 

ini'smiom ehe 



bojo gbord 




... 

*** 

that tree. 

tail re du'ba- 



toubluug te 







kanuy. 



dokusi. 






His hrother is 

iiii’iA hacd ini'id 



hokord kulam 






taller than his 

' mini ie te aa- 



ddi hi’ hokord 




... 

aaa 

sister. 

Idngia. 



bhdijelhouidij. 


c. 




The I'nee of tliat 
is two rupees 

endra gontmg 
hnt takd ddu 

... 

• t • 

hokord giniiig 
nbar raped 

... 


... 

... 

... 

on i a hull. 

nitiuu. 



dlh dnd. 




. 

T. 
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fisouan. 


Ucvoxn. 


fiAVTAL. 


My faibor Im-s 
in that amall 
hnniK!. 

<iivc this rupeu 
t<> him. 

Take thone nipoea 
from hiui. 

Uoat him well 
and bind him 
with rnjMJS. 

Uraw wat er from 
the well. 

Walk hclW me. 

Whose l«>y eotnes 
behind you.“ ! 

From whom did 
you buy that ? 


iniify&n djrpuln^ 
en htiding urd 
re taintaiiay. 

noa takA iiii'ke 
craai me. 

ini'tayto en 

soben takA 
Auimo. 

ini’ku bcaleka 
rukid pagAto 
ini'ketoli me. 

ku&ute dA' 

odoiige mo. 

ingyAu Ayarie 
Roiiouie. 

aniA tAyondo 
! okoyA korA 
hijutanayP ... 

okuy tA' tc Am 
ennkem kring 
lAP i 


Fn>in a sbop- ' 
kei'iiev of the | 
village. j 


liAtarem ininr 
dokAiidar lay 
tu. 


KoaWA. 

Kbabbia. 

JPASOA. 

llu. 

Kottt OB 

MvABr. 

TAuta OB 
JUoir. 

Kba.i. 

i 


ingynii A]iAing 
o’ konoti o'lc 
Aij. 

£ rupoA linkArte 
tergore. 

linkorA tai jhAri 
rupeA ole. 




... 

... 

... 

liokAr te be* bo 
gile edo keke- 
te tolgore. 

kiiAn lay dA’ 
bibe ro ole. 



... 

... 



A niA kiindabie 
berbet.Ado'llA. 

... 



... 

... 

... ♦ 

beru tAy hoje 
soiigob. 

... 




— 


jio'dA dokanilar 
tay songoifi. 




... 

... 


Sfjiaraie iinl of Vocahlen of the JuaHi! ‘;.'.ngna{;e. 


K.NOI.ISII. 


JrANUA. 


EN'orisu. 


.tl-ANGA. 



...!___ . ....__ . 

Numeiuls. 

Mi80EU..\NJ 

:oi7s WoRus. 

()no 

... j moifi. 

, Wife 

. kiitomo. 

Tw.i 

... i iimliAr. 

Son 

i lauda. 

Throe 

... 1 igoln. 

; Daughter ... 

1 kiiuclielati. 

Four 

.. 1 gautla mi. 

Oiiltivator ... 

' tsiei. 

Five 

... j jiiincliugotn. 

i Oml ami «iiii 

: lairo. 

Six 

... j elioogoUi, 

i Devil 

; IfJiiito. 

Seven 

... I aatgota. 

I Moon 

: lening. 

Fight 

... j iitgota. 

! Star ... 

: knjimdn. 

IS'iiU! 

... i imugotu. 

! AVakw 

' dah. 

Ton 

... i daagota. 

;; Hou.se 

jalingniil. 

Twonty ... 

... ; kiiri. 

Horae 

gliorii. 



i Hare 

' DO. 


PuOKOt'KS. 

Cow 

' , 

OITU. 



: Dog 

Rclo. 

T 

... jning. 

Cat ... ... 

hilai. 

(if nut, iiilno 

... j ningiah. 

Cock 

seukoL 

Wo 

... : aing luko. 

: lien 

Konkoi. 

Thou, tlioao... 

... 1 aru, am. 

: Duck 

Iionso. 

Yon, of you, your 

... 'iijiAre. * 

; Aas 

godo. 

Ho, of liiui, liis 

... , ai, arah 

; Camel 

uto. 

They, of them, thoir 

... 1 oroki. 

1 

i Bird 

fc.onter. 
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EcraLisn. 

JUAKOA. 

Hand 

... iti. 

Poot 

... ijing. 

N08t« 

... muthe. 

Eye 

... emor, euet. 

Mouth ... 

... tomor. 

Tooth 

... gono. 

Ear 

... Idtiir. 

Hair ... 

... junta. 

Head ... 

... bokl 

Tongue ... 

... elang. 

Belly 

... itib. 

Biick 

... j kinop. 

H-on 

.. loa. 

Gold 

... Rumu 

Silv(!r 

nipa. 

Fath(?r 

... 

Mother ... 

... boin. 

Brother 

... u. 

Elder Hwtor ... 

... ajiuL 

Ymingor sister 

... buk.ai. 

Young woman 

... i selau kongher. 

Man 

,,, wiimwo. 

Young man... 

... parla nmno.so. 

(■•Id man 

... komdor muneoio. 

To-day ... 

... ekono-mising. 

To-morrow ... 

... lera. 

Day.*ftor-t<.»-niorrow 

... iniang. 

Fourth day ... 

... momig. 

Yestoitlay ... 

... tora domong. 

Good 

... dio. 

Bad 

... j kduali, bag). 

Goat ... 

... j nierom. 

Deer 

... ) silip. 

Hamhnr 

1 

. . semm. 

FoTt;)head ... 

eiuoug. 

Cheek 

... gltlo 

Chiu 

... ]>utom. 

Moustoehc ... 

... 

Beard 

... 1 V iiiso. 

Whiskers ... 

... ) 

Quick . ... 

.. j I'rgi. 

Slow 

... 1 batin. 

Till 

... j snmofiing. 

Firewood ... 

... ! songon. 

Paildy 

... ! bua. 


Tlie plural is iluuoUiil l>y adding loko tn the word as— 
Brother ... ... | kn. 

Brothers ... ... ! ka loko. 
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D E A V I D I A N. 


iNTaODUCTOEY ReMAEKS. 

The BjreiTidian element enters more largely into the composition of the population 
of Bengal than is generally supposed. I believe that a large majority of the tribes 
described in the foregoing pages as Hinduised aborigines, might with propriety have 
been included in this group. The people called Bluiiyas diflhsod through most of the 
Bengal districts and massed in the jungle and tributary estates of Chdtid Ndgpiir and 
Orissa, certainly belong to it, and if I am right in ray conjecture regarding the Koceh 
nation, they arc of the stirno stocih. I roughly estimate the Bhdiyas at two and a half 
millions, and the Koecli at a million and a half, so that we have in these two peoples 
about one-tenth of the Bengal population, who in all probability should bo classed as 
Bra vidian. 

But my design in the jircsent division of the subject is to trtjat only of tribes who 
have prcseiwed the rudiments of an original language having more or less enuneotion with 
the Ttlmil or Bravidian tongues. Tliey comprise fotu* great divisions of the aborigines, 
numbering in all about one million and oho hundred thousand souls, as follows:— 

Ordons of C}iuti4 Nij'piir ami other ... ... ... ... tlOCyXKJ 

imraalifil llllliueu ... ... ... ... ... ... 

OoikIh in Bnn^al ... ... ... ... SO.fVjt) 

Knndliii in Bnngal ... ... ... ... ... — .VMKXt 

The Imlk of the Goud populntiou is in the Central Provinctvs, u here th(?y have been 
mimhored at a million and a half. The Onions and Riijtnaht'ilis ai*e for the most part 
located in Bengal, but the form of speech Avhich they have both retained, connects 
them closely with the lYimil and Tolugu-spoaking people. The languages of the more 
civilized of tlie southern nations have boon Largely enriched by drafts from tlie Sanskrit 
source, but the rudiments of the primitive speech have been singularly x>*’cserved 
notwithstanding the submission of tho upiier and civilized classes to Brahmauical 
institutions and their adoption of the Hindu religion. Br. Muir ohsen'os of the 
Brdhmans tliat “ though by their superior civilization and energy they place-d themselves 
at the head of the Bravidian communities, they must have been so inferior in numbers 
to the Braviciian inhabitants as to render it impratitieahle to dislodge the primitive speech 
of the country and to rcfdacd it by their own language. They would, therefore, be com¬ 
pelled to acquire the Bmvidiaii dialect.” TIuls, tliough breaking up into different 
nations, there is a marked uniformity between the Tamil, Tclugu, Canarose, and Malayaliin 
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laBijHiages and eafficient accord between them and the dialects of the Gonds and other hill 
tribes <o substantiate their affinity. The Kandhs are of Marlras rather than of Bengal, 
and they too extend into dependencies of the Central Provinces. The vooabulajries 
appoaded to this chapter ^low less resemblance betwwm the Bravidian languages and the 
Kandh and Savara, of which specimens are given; but in respect to the last-mentioned 
tribes, the information I possess is very inadequate for the purposes of comparison. 1 do 
not venture to enter on any disquisition regarding the origin of the Bravidian people, but 
quote the following passage from the appendix to the second volume of Br. Muir’s 
Sanskrit Texts,* as comprising the theories or surmises on the subject now commonly 
received. 

“ Regarding tbe question whether the non-Aryan tribes of the north and south 
are themselves of the same stock, Br. Caldwell remarks that the Bravidians may 
bo confidently regjirdcd as the earliest inhabitants of India; or at least the earliest 
that extend from the north-west, but it is not so easy to determine whether they are 
the people wdioni the Aryans found in. possession or whether they bad already been 
expelled from the north by the iiTuption of another Scythian nation.” Without deciding 
this point positively, Br. Caldwell is led hy the apparent difierences between the 
Dravidian languag<*s and the aboriginal element in tlie northern vernaculars to incline 
to the supposition that the Bnividkin idiom must belong to an older stage of Scythian 
speech; and if this view be correct, it seems to follow that the ancestors of the 
Scythian or non-Aryan poidion of the North Indian population must have immigrated 
into India at a later period than the Bravidians; and must have expelled the Bravidians 
from the greater portion of Northern India before they were tbeniselves subjugated by 
a new race of Aryan invaders from the north-west. In any case Br. Caldwell is 
pcrsiuvded that it was not hy thtj Aryans that the Bravidians were expelled fi-om 
Northern India, and that as no referenoc occurs either in Sanskrit or Bravidian to 
any hostilities between these two mees, their primitive relations could never have been 
otherwise than amicable. The pre-Arjain Scythians by whom Br. Caldwell supposes 
that the Bravidians may have been expelled from tbe northern provinces are not, he 
considers, to be confounded with the Kolas, Sanfiils, Blii.ls,t Boms, and other original 
tribes of the north, who, In? supposes, may have retired into tbe forests befimi the 
Bravidians, or like tbe BUutiln tribes have entered into India from tbe north-east. 
The language of the foi-est tribes Br. Qaldwell conceives to exhibit no affinity with 
the aboriginal element in tbe North Indian vernaculars. We have, tlierefoi’C, a<?eording 
to tbe views thus summarily expounded, four sejiamte strata, so to speak, of Indian 
])opulation :— 

‘ Flrfti and earliest., the forest tribes such m the Kolas, Santills, Bhils, &e., who 
may have entered India from tbe north-east. 

Smmd —TJio Bravidians, who entered India from the nortli-W’ost and either advanced 
voluntarily towards their ultimate scats in the south of tbe pcjninsubi, or w’ere driven by 
the pressure of subsequent hordes following them in tbe siime direction. 

* Ur. Muir » Sanskrit Toxts, Volume II, pp. 4S5 to 487. 

11 to jfot Uiink that in tlio .iltovc extract Uie Blifla aro oorrwjlly «w«(x'iale(1 with the Kola* and Sant&ls. Fnan sueh frag¬ 
ments of their ns I kavo seen. I incline to the opinion that, they are Bravidian, npt Kakriau; but it is difficult to 

detenninc ns they aptarantiy retain veiy few words of their primitive speech. 
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Third —We have the race (alluded to at the end of the precedincr head No. 2) of 
Scythian or non-Aryan immigrants from the north-west, wliose hingnage afterwards 
united with the Sanskrit to form the Prakrit dialect of Northern India. 

Foiirlh —The Aiyan invaders.’ 


Section 1.—The Oraons. 


Qcuj^rtipliical dixtribution. 


M ii'nitionx. 


The Khuriikh or Oiiions of Chutia Nagpur arc the people best known in many pai*ts 
of India as ‘Dhangars,’ a word that from its !ii)p5U’(‘nt derivation 
(danff or dhang, a hill) may mean any hillmen, but amongst 
Bcweral tribes of the southern Tributary Mahals, the tewms Dhdngar and Dhungariu 
mean the youtli of the two sexes both in highland and lowland villiiges, and it e-annol 
lie considered as the national designation of any paidicular tribe. The Oraons are 
found mussed in the northern and w^estem parts of Chiitul Nagpiir jiropcr, in the 
eastern parts of Sirgdja and Jaslipur, and s<?jittered in Singbhum, Gdng})ur, Bonai, and 
Jfavsaribagh, all in the Chutid Nagpur province, and in Sambaljnir of the Central 
Provinces; but all the scaitertid colonies are offshoots from the nucleus of the race in tin? 
districts fii'st mentioned. 

The Oni^ms in the Lohai’dagga District, which im^liuh^s the whole of Chutid Nagpiir 
proptjr, munber <102,480, in Sirguja about 20,000, Jashpiir 25,000, 
Ntinictu.al8ULTigi,b. diffustHl through the other districts mentioned above, em¬ 

ployed in the tea districts, in the. Mauritius, Dcmanira, and othci’ phwjes, llie-’e arc as 
many more as would, I think, make np a total of 000,000. 

According to the tniditions I have received from the most, veueiublc and learned of 
my Oraon acipiaintances, tins tribe lias gradually migrated from 
the western coast of India. Some of the elders point to Gnjrat 
as tlu? starting point, liy otlujrs tin? Konkan is given as the cradle of lh<? rac*e (the lattei- 
derivation is adopted by the Rev. William Luther of the Chutid Niigpiiv Mission, who has 
kindly favored ine witli an account of the tribe written by himself), and thence, it is 
supposed, is dm’ivwl the name Kliiu'hkb, by which they invariably call thcmschcs. 
Oi-don appears to have been assigned to them as a nickname, possibly Aiitli ril'erenci? to 
their many migrations and proneness to roam. The people of the Konkan are called 
Kauiikanas in the topograpliical list from the Mahdhhdraiu in the A^ishnu Purau, but 
the jiffection of the Oraons for gutturals ivS marvellous. 

Tlu? Oidons all tigrce in this, that they were for many generations settled on the 
llohtds and adjoinutg hills and in the Patna District., and tlicy say that they wi'rc driven 
from that part of tlu? country by tlie Muhammatlans, but as they declare they wi're 
in Chutid Nagpiir belbri? the birth of Phani Mukuta. lldi, the first Ndgbungsi llaja, 
and the present Raja of that illustrious race claims to he the 52nd in descent from Phani 
Mukuta, they must have been under the sway of the Ndghangsis before Mubuiumud 
was born. 

The Ordons bavo a tradition that when drivi'ii from Rolibis, they divided into two 
parties. One under the clyef went north towards the Ganges and eventually occupied 
the Rajmahdl hills, the other under the chiefs younger brother went south-east. 1’his 
tradition of a serration is borne out by the evident aflinily in language, and similarity 

N 
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in ciistonis of tho Onions and RajtnabAlls, and, though the latter do not aelinowledgc 
the r(‘l.‘itionship, their common origin may he cousid(5red as estahlislied; and as tlie 
IWjnwhsilis are M/ilas or Mdlavas, it nuiy be assumed that the Ordons are Mdlavas too. 

Ji(!aving llohtds they proceeded up the Son into Paliimau, and pursuing their 
c'oursc eastward along the Koel found themselvtjs eventually on the highlands of Cluitui 
Nagpur. 

They emerged on the norfh-w'estern and w'esteni portions of the plateau, where they 
found hut a few scattered colonies of the Mdiidu race, and, according to the tradition 
which I have received, were, permitted to settle without opposition from tliat people. 
The Jtev. William Luth(‘r records that they attaclccd and dislodged the Mdndas who 
retreated into the hills bordering on Singhhum, hut it is difli(!ult to believe that the 
Onions ever vanquished the progenitors of tlu? Larka Kols, and after minute enquiries 
I do not find any siieh tradition in the part of the country alluded to. There are still 
a fi'w JMundas in the specially Onion quarter of Chutifi Ndgpdr, wdio art? acknowledged 
and looked np te ns t he dt'seeudants of the finuidors of the villages in wdiich they live. 
This is hardly ttompatihle with the su])positiori that they were subjugated and driven 
out by the new arrivjils. The Onions, indeed, maintain that they were then a more 
advanctfd people than the Miindas, and that they introduced cultivation by ])loughs 
into Chiitiil Ndg]>ur. This may be true, for the Mundas are still partial to the ddhd 
or J//4m system of tillage so prevalent among the Indo-Chinese faniili('8. 

The country thus colonized is the most gently undulating portion of the Chiitia 
_ r.i Nagpur ])lateau, lying hetw'een the sources of the Koel, the 

GfOKraphiml iraliiros of Uio oi i ' » i 

• Dainudar, and the Suharnarekha, and comprising the well culti¬ 

vated tract nvor<? than forty miles in breadth hetweeu the towns of Loliardagga and 
Kduclu. In these days it presents to view vast arcjis of termcod rice-fuJds, divided 
by swelling ujdands, some wadi wooded with groves of mango, tamarind, and other 
useful and oniamcntal trees, some Ix^aring nimnants of the ancient foi’csts preserved 
from the days when the axe w'as fii-st heard in them, as a refiige for the starthxl 
Sylvan sprites. St ill more remarkable as landmarks are the protuberant rocks which 
on all sides meet tla? eyes, cither in great fragments of gmnito and gneiss fanhtsticaUy 


[)iled up so as to app(!ar in tlu? distiince like, heaps of ruins hundnxls of feet in height, 
or majestienlly rising to the same altitude in huge semiglobular masses, like domes 
of sunken tempie.s. In many phieos aerres of rock just show above ground, as if the 
<*rust of the? earth had beam tliere strijqMHl bare, and such 8j)ots the Oruous espoeially 
atlcrt as sites for villages: the flat or gently undulating rock affording them threshing 
floors, that only require, to be swept, bard surflices on w^hit?h to spread out their gmln 
and cowdung fuci to dry, holes which they can use as mortal’s fin* the pounding of their 
rice, and very convenient dancing place’s. 

Besides these features tlie landscape is generally houmhal on one or more sides 
by ranges of hills rising to fourteen hundred feet above the average altitude of the 
plateau, or three thousand four hiindri’d teet above the level of the sea. 

The domiciles of the humble men who claim to he the original lords ,pf the soil 
assort hut ill with siudi grandeur qf 8c<mery. The Ordons are 
w’antiug in the organ of constructiveness, and their huts, badly 
built, and ineapable of aflbrding decent accommodation to a lamily, are huddled together 
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ill a matiiier little conducive to convenience, health, or deconim. Groups of houses are 
built in rows of three or four facing cacdi other, and forming a small enclosed court' 
seldom properly dmiiied or cleandid. In these huts the human ])eings and cattle have 
common tenancy. The pigs alone have hmldings appropriated to tlu'ir own use. 

Tlic Avails of the huts arc of mud, hut, when constructed of the red laterite soil 
of which the uplands arc generally comiKJsed, they are as dumhle as if built of hrick 
and mortar, though but a foot in lirendth ; tlicre is no limit to the ])ermnneney of such 
walls wd«eu protected by roots; and, even aa'Iicu exposed, all that is necessary tr) render 
them dimiblc is to prtwent the direct a<5tion of the rains by soim^ slight eov(*ring of leaves 
or straw by AAaiy of coping. 1.’hc worst of this method of building is that holes an* 
dug to sniiidy the material, which are ever afUjrward receptacles of tiltli and hot-he<ls of 
fever. 


Very few villages are now found tenant<^d only by Otiions. The majority have Imhmi 
assigned b) middlemen, whose more pretentious tiled dwellings with their upper stories 
look down patronisingly or conteniptuously on tlio low thatched gablt‘-end(^d huts of tlu' 
aborigines, and it may he surely predicated that the grander the manor house the poorer 
and more! squalid are the huts that surround it. 

The eoustitutioii of an Oraon tillage is the same as that of tlu^ Miiiuhiri. In eaeli 

the hereditiiry Mdnda, or headman, and the hereditary Tdhn have 

' tlu'ir lands on priviiegexl terms as the descendants of the founders 

of the village. The hereditary estates of the two families are called ‘ Khdnts;’ there is 

sometimes a third Khunt called ‘the Mu ha to,’ on all of which a very low rent is fixed, 

♦ 

hut there are also conditions of sendee allnched. These may now he (jom.uuted to t^ash 
pajTneiits at tin* instance of either party. 

1’hero is also in charge of the IVihn the land dedicated to tlu^ sendeje of the villagt* 
gods. Tht' priestly ofiicje does not always go from father to son. 
The latter may he ignorant and disqualifitxl, In^ may he a Chris¬ 
tian, therefore when vacated it is filled by divination. The magic ‘sup,’ or winnowing 
sieve, proptTly spelled like a divining rod, c(>nduct:s the person holding it to the door of 
the man most fitted to Iw^ld the offiee. A priest there must b(^; an Onion community 
<;annot get on without one. The fate of the village is in his luuids ; in their own 
])hra8eology it is said that ‘ he mak(‘S its afiairs,’ lie is also mastvir of the revels wiiich 
arc for the most part connw;ted with ndigious rites. The doetriiK' of tlu' Onions is, that 
man best phiascs the gods wiien he inak<^s nnu-ry bimself, so that, atis of w^orship and 
jmvpitiatory sacrifices arc always associated with foastiug, drinking, dancing, and love- 
making. 

Tlic Munda or Miihato is the functiona,r 3 ' to wiiom the propri<'tor of the village looks 
for its secular administration. In coiilradistimiion to the Pdlm w ho makes (‘ IvanaUi’) th«! 
afiairs, the Mdhato adnmmtera (‘<;halatd’) them, and he may be removed if ho fail to give 




satiwsfaction. 

In all the tddtjr Orilon villages, when then* is any conservation of am*ient customs, 
there is a house called the Dhiinikiiria, in whieh all the l)aehe- 
Tho Bmihelor hall. village must., wlicn not absent from it, sleep under 

penalty of a fine. Precisely similar institutions are met with amongst the Hill Bhuiyas 
of Keonjhur and Bonai, and, from the notes left by the late llcv. S. llislop, 1 find, they 
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are common to other BravitUan tribes. I have already ohser\'ed that the domicUes of the 
Ordons have insufficient accommodation for a family, so that separate quarters for the 
young men are a necessity. The same remark applies to the young unmaniod women, 
and it is a fiict that they do not sleep in the housij with their parents. Where they do 
.sleep i.s somewhat of a mystery. They are generally frank enough when questioned 
about their habits, but on this subject, there is always a ctwtain amount of reticence, and 
I have seen girls quietly withdraw when it was mooted. I am told that in some villag()s 
a separate building is provided for them like the Blidrakuria, in which they consort 
under the guardianship of an elderly duenna, but I believe the more common pra<tice is 
to distT-ibuio them amongst the bouses of the widows, and this is what the girls them¬ 
selves assort if they answer at all when the qiiostion is asked; but however hillotcd, it is 
well known that they often find their way to the iMJchelor’s hall, and in some villages 
actually sleep tlu^rc. I not long ago saw a Dhnmkuria in a Sirgiija village in which the 
hoys and girls jill slept cve-ry night. They thems(;1ve8 admitted the fact, the ciders of 
the vilbige confirnuMl it, and appwircd to think that there wius no impropriety in the 
armiigement. That it leads to promiscuous intorcoursi> is most indignantly denied, and 
it may he tliere is safety in the multitude; hut it must sadly blunt all iunafi} feelings of 
dclica(ty. Yet the young Oraon girls are modest in demeanour, their manner gentle, 
language entirely free from obscenity, and whilst hardly ever failing to present their 
husbands with a jfiedge of love in due cours(? afler’ marriage, instances of illegitimates 
births arc rare, though they often r<>main unmarried for some years after reaching matu¬ 
rity. Long and strong attacbments hetwetm young ('ouples are common. Bhumkuria 
lads are no doubt great flirts, hut tsaeh has a spt^cial favorite amongst the yoiuig girls of 
his acquaintance, and the girls well know to whose touch or pressure in the dance each 
maiden’s li<;art is especially respousin;. Liaisons hctwtjou boys and girls of the same 
village seldom, end in marriage. It is considered more respectable to bring home a bride 
from a distance,* hut it does not follow from tlvis that there is no preliminaiy love- 
making. Maidens of onci village go frccpiently on visit,s to their friends in anotlier and 
stay several days, and sist(M‘.s can always arrange to have for visitors the girls whom tlaar 
brothel’s are best pleased to sec. It is singular that in matters of the afleetious, the 
feelings of these semisavages .slioukl lie more in unison with the sentiments and customs 
of the highly organised western nations than with the methodical and unromantic heart 
schooling of then’ Arvan fellow efiuntrvmcn. 

1'he Dluimkuria frati'rnily are imdcr ilie sover(‘st peualti(?s bound down to secrecy in 
regard to all that takes placio in their dormitory; and even girls are punished il‘ they 
dare to tell tales. They are not allowed to join in the dances till the offence is condoned. 
'JMuy have a rc'giilar system of fagging in tliis curious institution. The small iKiys serve 
those of larger growth, shampoo their limbs, and eomh their hair, &t5., aiid tiny art? 
sometimes suhjeeted to sevei'c discipline to make men of them. 

Immediately in front of the Dhiimkiiria is the dancing arena, called ‘Akkra,’an 
open cireits about forty feet in diameter Avith a stone or a post 
marking its centre. It is sun’ounded by seats for tired daiicers 


Tln! Akhra. 


* It is siii}'u1iir how univoml this reolin" is. Even nmonj'st oursolvea there is always a itetiou that the bridegroom cotnes 
Ci-oiu afar for his bride, it would bo iiidocoroDH for him to apjiear in church as if hr came from the same quarter, ami be bcais 
her iiwaj- to some distant huid after Jier uiarriuge. 
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or 3aon-<ian6iiig spectators, itad sjiaded by ftne old tamarind trees that give'a picturesqm’ 
eflfeot to the animated scene, and afford in tbeir gigantic stems convenient scretius 
for moonlight or starlight flirtations. Baring the festive seasons of the year, daneiug 
at the Akhra commences shortly alter dark every night, and, if the supply of ib.e home 
brew holds out, is 6ften kept up till sunrise. Very rakish do the dancers appear in 
the early morning after a night so spent. On some occasions tbo circus is laid down 
'with red earth whioh pulverises under the many twinkling feet and rises in a lurid 
cloud al)out the dancers, till the garments, the dusky skins, and the black hair of the 
performers l)eet)me all of brick-dust hue; ordinarily on the party breaking up at darni, 
they pi* 0 (?<^d from the Akhra to their usual avocations and work as cheerfully and vigotir- 
ously as if their night had been passed in sound sleej). This says much for the wholc- 
someness of the beverage that supplies them with the ataying power. 

The Onion youths, though with features very far from being in accordance with the, 

Pij •isUraiu Statutes of Ijeauty, are of a singularly pleasing class, their lae<?s 

Ixjaming with animation and good humour. Their costume is 
peculiar, and-shows off to great advantage their supple, pliant, light figures, whicdi an? 
often models of symmetry. They are a small race averaging 3' 5^, but there is perfect 
proportion in all parts of their form, they have not the squat appearance or muscular 
fUwclopnumt of the short Himalayan tribes; but' though lightly framed like the 
IIiTulu, they anj better h*m1)ed. There is about the young Onion a jaunty air and 
mirthful expression that distbiguishes him from the Mimda or llo, who has more of 
the dignifiod gravity tlwt is sfiid to characterise the North American Indian. Tl'o Onion 
is particular about bis personal appearance only so long as be is uiinuiri'ied, bu< bo is in 
no hurry to withdraw from the Bhumkiiria commimity, and generally liis first youth is 
passed before he resigns bis decorative propensities. 

He wears his bail* long, gathered in a knot hehiiid, supporting, when Iw is in gala 

costume, a red or white turban. In the knot are wooden combs 
CoilTuris of the Hwn. i 1.1 • 1 . •. 1 i . 1 

and other implements usetul and ornamental with numerous 
ornaments of brass and looking glass. At the very extremity of the roll ol’ hair gh?ams 
a small circular miiror set in brass, from wdiich and also from his ears, bright brass 
eliains wdth spiky pt'ndants dangle, and as be moves with the springy clnsti<' step of 
'youth and tosses his head like a high mettled steed in the buoyancy of his animal 
Spirits, he sets all lus glittering ornaments in motion and dis]>lay8 as he laughs a row 
o( teeth, sound, white, and regular, that give light and animation to his dusky features. 

His middle gai’ment consists of a long narrow strip of cloth carefully adjusted, but 
in such a manner as to lenvo him most perfect IVeialom of Uml), 
and allow the full play of the muscles of the thigh and Inp to 
1)0 seen. He 'wears nothing in the form of a coat; his decorated neck and chest are 
lunlraped, displaying how the latter tapers to the Avaist, which the young dandies 
compress ,within the smallest compass. In addition to tlui cloth, there is always round 
the waist a gmllc of cords made of tusser-silk, or of cane, niis is now a superfluity, 
hut it is im doubt the remnant of a more primitive costume, perhaps the supjX)rt of • 
the antique fig leaves. ^ 

Out of the age of ornamentation nothing can be more untidy or miprcpossessiug 
than the apj>earance of the Oraon. The ornaments arc nearly all discai’dt'd, hair utt(*rly 


DrcHs of tlje men. 
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neglected, and for raiment any rags are used. This applies both to males and females 
of inidd](5age. 

The ordinary dross of the women depends somewhat on the degree of cmljzation 
of the part of the oountiy in which you make your observations. 

D,v»«ofti.ewoiueu. vUlagcs alwut Loliardagga, a cloth from the waist to a 

little below the knee is the common working dross; but where there is more association 
with other races, the persons of young females are decently clad in the coarse cotton 
cloth of the country, wliito with red border. Made up garments are not worn except 
hy the converts to Christianity. The one cloth six yards long is gracefully adjuifck 
so as to form a shawl and a petticoat. 'J’he Ordous do not, as a rule, hung the upjier 
end of the garment over the head and so give it the functions also of a veil, as it is worn 
by the Bengali women; they simply throw the end of the dress over the left shoulder, 
aixd it falls with its fringe and ornamented border prettily over the hack of the figun?. 
Vast quantities of red beads and a large liea^y brass ornament shaped like a torque are 
worn round the neck. On the left hand are rings of copper, as many as can bo indued 
on each finger up to the &'8t joint, on the right hand a smaller quantity; rings on the 
s(}coud toe only, of brass or hell metal, and anklets and bracelets of the same material are 
also nnrn. 

The hair is, as a rule, coarse and rather inclined to he frizzy, hut by dint of lulirication 
they can make it tolerably smooth and amenable, and false hair 
or some other substance is used to give size to the mass (the 
chignon) into which it is gathered, not immediately behind, but more or loss on one 
sidi', so tlmt it li(?s on the neck just behind, and touching, the right ear, and flowers are 
arranged in a receptacle made for them between the roll of hair and the head. The enrs 
arc, as usual with such people, tenihly mutilated for decorative purposes ; spikes and 
rings are inseited into holes made in the upper cartilage, and tlie IoIk? is widely distended. 

When in dancing costume on grand occasions they add to their head-dress plumes 
of heron fisathers, and a gay bonlered scarf is tightly hound round the upper part 
of the body. 

Although the Ordons, when young, both male and female, have countenances wiiich 
are ])leasant to look ujion from their good humoured and guileless expKJSsion, they must, 
on the whole, bo regarded as a dark complexioried and by no means well favortnl race. 

"WHien we see numbers of them massed together as in a market, 
the features that we find to predominate are exciiss of jaw's and 
mouth, thick lips pushed out by the pi'ojeiJtion of the jaws and tooth, a defect which 
age iiicrcas(?s, the teeth becoming more and more porrect till they ajipear to radiate 
outwards from the upper jaw'. The forehead is low' and narrow', but not, as a rule, 
I’cceding, and the eyes have notliing voiy peculiar about them, often bright and full 
w ith long lashes and straight sid, sometimes small and dim but not oblique. These 
upfier features give them a human and intelligent expression notwithstanding the 
Simian chaKicteristics of the lower. There is the indentation usual in the Tumnian 
rac(!S between the frontal and nasal liones, but the latter arc more pronounced 
than we find them in the Lohitic tribes. The color of the majority is of the darkest 
binwn, almost blac?k, but the observer may not only pick out individuds in tlie 
crowd w ho arc of ccmplexion as light as the average Hindu, hut may find villages in 
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Tattooing 


whieh all the Oi-^on inlmbitants are light hrowE to tawny. The fact is, they ImTo to 
a surprising degree the faculty of assimilating their own color and featurtts to those of 
the people amongst whom they dwell, ahd it may bo generally remarked tliat when there 
are good looking Atyans in the same village with Onions, the complexions of the latter 
heoome brighter, and the features more in accordance with a classical standard of beauty. 
Not long ago a man came to mo whom I took to he a follower of the prophet from then 
west country, hut I ascertained that he was a scion of a respectable Onion family. I 
went to his village and found it to be a small place inhabited by Oruons and Patlnins; the 
la%r had been settM there for many generations, and were living on terms of perfect 
amity with the primitive inliabitants notwithstanding the intervention of pigs. I could 
not lielp noticing aloud the singular resemblance between the two families; the nmuu’k 
was received with some indignation, but more laughter, and tlio indignation was quite 
subdued when I told those concerned tlrnt women w*ere in the habit of bringing forth 
children in tlie image of the people they mio daily, as well as with the lineaments of their 
ancestors. The old nives all n(;quiesced in this view. 

The Ordon women arc all tattooed in childhood with tho tiiroe marks on the brow 
and two on each temple that distinguish a majority of the Munda 
females. One must have taken it from the other, and as we find 
tho isolated Judngs and scattered Kharrias have the same marks, I consider it estahlisluwl 
that the Kols originated tho fashion. The young men burn marks on their forearm; this 
is part of the discipline of the Bhurnkuria, one of the ordeals that tho boys have to go 
through to make them hardy and manly. Girls when adult, or neaidy so, ha^ e them- 
s(}lves further tattooed on the arms and back. 

The Ordons live generously, more frequently partaking of flesh than their neigh- 
l)ours, hull their cooking is wretched, and they have themselves 
a proverb* (jxpressive of the low state of their oulinary skill. 
Their chief food is rieo and the pulse called Arid or kalai. They seldom cultivate 
vegetables, hut many wild plants and the tender leaves of tho pipul (Jlons relifjiosa)' 
and f>thor trees are used by thorn as pot lierbs. Besides esteeming litdd mice and 
such small game as great delicacies, they cat the flesh of hullotdcs, gcrats, buffaloes, 
sheep, tigers, hears, jackals, foxes, snakes, lizards, most birds, all fish, tortoises, and large 
frogs, but prefer pork to ever^iihing, and their villages swarm with pigs. They iiuhilgo 
to uii immoderate degree in rice beer, which is made in every house, and it is not an 
uncrommon event for a traveller to aiTivo at an Ordon village and find cvoiy soul in it 
drunk. I recently noted tho following entry in tho journal of an ofllcer out on duty: 

“ Arriv(id at the village of-at 10 a. m., but unable to proceed to business, as 

the people are all drunk.” They will drink spirits when they have the opportunity, hut 
indulge in no narcotics except tobacco, which the males chew and smoko; of gdnja, 
bhang, and opium they have a wholesome dread. 

Women think little of tho perils of childbirth, and perform the office of midwife for 
each other; yet during labor, and for fifteen days afterwards, the 
mother is liable to the influence of a spirit called Cliordewan, 
Avho, appearing in tho form of a cat, causes injury to the womb; to avoid which 




• Khuriikhur nunua akhiiai oua colnar. * The Oraons are good lalwrcTs, but bad cooks,’ llevd. W. Luther’s MiJ. 
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A number of old <^hos lllie ^tehee reami 1 nb»«n6^I^1 

witli water into which a gram. o| rice Is l^r^wn # the name jpst thotight of for the ohihi 
is announced. If the ^^raih wnhs th% hame is adopted, if it floats, it is r^jeoted ami 
another chosen. The name of the day of the week is often given, as Etwdr to a hoy» 
Btwari to a girl bom on Sunday, SUmdr and Sumdri for l^onday, but these are Hindu 
terms ; they have no such names for the week in their own language. Most of the 
common names are, by a change of termination, adapted to male or female, as Biz^a, 
Birsi, DUlka, Ddlki, Ohamrd, Chamri. The Ordons attach no importance to the operation 
of tonsure, but the heads of young children are kept shorn till they are six or peven 
years of age, after which the hair is allowed to grow till the girl approaches maturity; 
then it is incumbent on her to gather it in a knot behind, and this process enforces, 
a considerable (jhaugo in her habits. As a girl with cropped head, or locks flowing, 
she may eat Whatever food is given to her, no matter by whom it has been prepared, 
l)ut \vben she obeys her mother’s injunction to * bind her hair,’ she is restrictcid to 
what is cooked by her own people. Young men retain this freedom of appetite till their 
marriage. 

I’rom w’hat has already been stated relative to courtship, it will be understood that 
„ . the marriage of children is not in favor amongst the Oraon.s. 

When a young man makes up his mind to marry, his j»arents 
or m.iardiaiis go through a form of selection for him; but it is always a girl that h.e 
has already selected for himself, and between wliom and him there is a perfect under¬ 
standing. The jiarents, however, have te> arrange all preliminaries, including the price 
of the damsel, which is sometimes as low as Rs. 4.* In the visits tliat are intercUangod 
by the negooiators, omens arc carefully observed by the Ordons, as by the Mundas, and 
there are, consequently, similar difficulties to he ovei’comc; but when all is settled, the 
bridegroom .proceeds with a large party of his friends, male and female, to the bride’s 
house. Most of the males have warlike weapons, real or sham, and'as they-approach 
th(! village of the bride’s family, the young men from thence emerge, also armed, as if to 
repel the invasion, and a mijuic fight ensues, wliich, like a dissolving view, blends 
pleasantly into a dance. In this the bride and bridegroom join, riding each on the hips 
of one of their friends. 

A bowcup is constructed, in front of the residence of the bride’s fa,iher, into which the 


bride and bridegroom arc carried by woimni, and made to stand on a curry-stenc, under 
which is placed a sheaf of com, resting on a plough yoke. Here th e mystery of the 
Sindtlr dan is performed, but the op«?ration is carefully screened from view, first by 
cloths thrown over the young couple, secondly by a circle of tbeir male friends, some 
of Avbom Ivold up a screen (dotli, while others keep guard with weapons upraised, and 
look very flcrco, as if they had been told off to out down intruders, and were quite 
])repared to do so. In Oifion man’iages, the hridogroora stands on the ctirry* stone 
behind the bride, but, in oi’der that this may n'^t be deemed a oohcessioh to the feimile, 
bis toes are so placed as to tread on her heels. The old women undar the cloth are 
very particular about this, as if they were especially interested in providing that the heel 
of the woman should be properly bruised. Thus posed, the, man stretches over the 



iaabs l5fe isrowa ‘and 

if tije girt % allowed to. retwa^tlio^^ 0^ (it ia ?coatrovette(! po3^ ahe 

abould do so or not), she porforms the oeremony without turning her head, reaohhig haok 
over her own should^ and just touching his brow. When this is accomplished, a gun is 
fired, and then, by some arrangement, vessels full of water, placed over the bower; are 
capsised, and the young couple, and those who stand near them, receive a drenching 
shower-bath. They now retire into an apartment prepared for them, ostensibly to change 
their clothes, but they do not emerge for some time, and when they appear they are 
saluted as man and wife. Dancing is kept up during their retirement, one of the per¬ 
formers executing a seul* with a basket on her head, which ia said to contain the 
trousseau. 

The Onions liave no prescribed wedding garments. Tliey do not follow the Hindu 
cusb)m of using saffron colored robes on sue-h occasions. The bride is attired in 
ordinary habiliments. No special pains are taken to make her lovely for the occasion. 
J'Ik) bridegroom is more dressed than usual. He wears a long coat and a turban. Nor 
have the Onions any special days or'seasons for marriages. The ceremony may 
hike platic in any month of tin? year, hut, with all natives, the hot, dry months are 
g(‘nerally selected, if possible; there is not then much work on hand. Granaries arc 
full, and they prefer those months for marching and camping out. 

When the bride reatjhes her husband’s house, food is offered to her, but she scornfully 
or sulkily refuses to touch it, and continues in this temper till something is presci i od to 
her that she considers worthy of her atuu^ptanoc, then she unbends, and, smiling on 
her now friends, cats. 


The young Onion girls always app(;ar on friendly terms with each other, but a 
custom obtains amongst them by which the ties of friendship 
made almost as binding as those of marriage. It is not 
exclusively an Ordon practice, but it is more generally resorted to by the girls of that 
tribe tlian by other maidens. 

Two girls foel a growing attachment for each other. They work together, sing 
together, and strive to be always together, till they grow so fond, that a sudden thought 
strikes one or other of them to say “ let ns swear eternal friendship.” The formula 
being in Chutid Ndgpiir Hindi—“Toi nor main giU jurahi amren phiil higdhi.” TIujn 
cacli plucks flowers and neatly arranges tlnnn in the other’s liair. Tlu'y e.vcliange 
neeklaces and embrace, and afterwards jointly, from their own means, prepare a little 
feast, to wliich they invito their friends of tlnsir OAvn sex, who arc made witnesses to 
the (!ompact, and this ceremony is considered complete. 

Prom that hour they must never address, or speak of cacti other, by name. The 
sworn friend is “ my f/iu'' or my flower, or something of the kind. TJiey are as particular 
on this point as are Hindu women, not to meution the names of their husliands. 

A young man makes a demonstration of his affection for a girl in a similar fashion. 
He sticks flowers in the mass of her hack liair, and if she siihsctpieutly return the 
compliment, it is concluded that she desires a continuanco of his attention. The next 
step may bo an offering to •his lady love of some nicely grilled field mice, which the. 
Ordons declare to be the most delicate of food. Tender looks and squeezes whilst 
both are engaged in the dance are not much thought of. They are. regarded merely 
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as the result of cmotionti naturally arising from pleasant contiguity and exciting strains; 
but when it comes to flowers ai% field mice, matters loojc serious. 

The OrAons are divided into tribes, and arc What a recent author on the subject 
of primitive marriage calls exogamous, as are also the Mfindas. 
I have shown above that the OrAons preserve very remarkably 
the symbol of the marriage by capture. The family or tribal names are usually those 
of animals or plants, and when this is the case, the flesh of some part of the animal or 
fruit of the tree is tabooed to the tribe called after it. 

The following are names of tribes :— 


Tribal divisions. 


Tirki 

Ekhar 

Kirpotas 

Lakrar 

Knjrar 

Gwlhiiir 

Khukliar 

Min jar 

Kerketar 

Barar 


There is no sue 


must not cat' TirU,’ yottng mice, 
must not eat head of torktiae. 
do not eat the stomach of the pig. 
toukI. not eat tiger’s flesh. 

must not eat oil from this tree or sit in its shade. 

Kite. 


I 

."J 


must not eat 


Crow. 

Eel. 

Tlic bii'd so eallcil. 


Bani'cs and music. 


must not eat from the leaves of the tirim lmlku». 

('Jliese are used as platw), 

[ill thing as slavery among the OrAons, many are in a position to 
employ farm laborers, and those arc generally engaged for the year. They receive their 
food daily, and two or thnic rupees for the year’s work, the last instalment of Avhich is 
always pa*id at the Saturnalia called the MAgh festival. 

Tlic OrAon.s have adot)ted all the Munda danet^, and improved ontliem. They have 
one called the OrAon’s jadura, which is quite a refinement on 
the ordinary jadura, most complicated in step and figure, b»it 
the movements in it are executed with wonderful precision by girls accustomed to 
dance it together. They commence at a very early ago to learn' this accomplishment. 
Children may bo seen practising their steps whose powers of toddling ai*e hut rudi¬ 
mentary. They positively dance as soon as they can walk, and sing as soon as they can 
talk. Their voices arc more musical than those of the generality of native children. 
Tlicy are naturally accurate timists, and have good ears; and tlm choir singing in parts 
of the Oraon and Munda converts is most remaikable. They acquire with facility, and 
sing correctly, piectvs of sacred music, that very few English parish church choirs would 
attempt. 

I’he tribe I am treating of are seen to host advantage at .the gr(?at national dance 
meetings called JAtras. They are attended by all classes of the people, nut the 
roost conspicuous groujis are those that coroe from the OrAon, or frop0%'OrAon-Mfinda 
villag(‘s. , 

The JAtras arc held on ai^pointcd days, once a year, at ’difi’erei^.|pSc0a Ijhosefi as 
convenient centres. They are generally large mango, groves jn ^^a%ioini|y of dlH 
villages, formerly the head quarters of the ParhA, and on the eveni|^pK 5 (^ing tlm 
gaihtrring, thcra is a sacrifuie to the tutelary spirit, foll»u'ed by a in the; 

village, and the elders of that village are sure to be all vei^ di!Unl^!^^tJ|^eiolloWing 
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As a sijpial to the country round, the flags of each village are brought out and set 
up on. the road that leads to the place of meeting. . 'this incites the young men and 
maidens to hurry tlirough their morning work and look up their Jdtra dresses which are 
by no means ordinary attire. Those who have some miles to go put up their finery .in a 
bundle to keep it fresh and clean, and proceed to some tank or stream in the vicinif y of 
the tryst grove, and about two o’clock in the afternoon may be scon all around groups 
of girls laughingly making their toilettes in the open air, and young men in separate 
parties similarly employed. When they are ready, the drums are beaten, Inige horns are 
blown, and thus summoned, the group from each village forms its procession. In front 
arc young men with swordvS and shields or other weapons, the village standard hearers 
with tlieir flags and hoys waving yaks’ tails, or hearing poles with fantastic arraugi’mcnts 
of garlands and wreaths intended to represent umbrellas of dignity. Sometimes a irmn 
riding on a wooden horse is carried Irorsc and all hy his friends as the llnja, and others 
assume tiie form of, or paint thomsedves up to represent, certain beasts of prey. Uehind 
this motley group the main body form compactly together as a close column of dancers 
in alternate ranks of hoys and girls, and thus they enter the grove Avhere the meeting is 
Indd in a cheery, dashing style, wheeling and counterraarebing, and forming lines, 
circles, and columns with grace and precision. The dance with these movinnents is 
called Khariah, and it is considered to ho an Oraon rather than a Munda dance, 
though Miinda girls join in it. When they enter the grove, the diftorent groups join and 
dance the Khariah togetlicr, forming one vast ])rocessioii and then a monstrou.« ^jircle. 
Tlie drums and musical in.stniments arc laid aside, and it is hy the voices alone tnat the 
time is given; hut as many hundreds, nay, thousands join, the efi'ect is grand. In 
serried ranks so closed up that they app<mr jammed, lliey circle roiiml iu file, all keeping 
perfect step, but at regular intervals the strain is terminated hy a ‘huniru,’ which 
rcTuinds one of Paddy’s ‘huroosli as he “w^elts the floor,'’ and at the same moment they 
all face inwards and simultaneously jumping up come dow'n on the ground with a 
resounding stamp that marks the finale of the movenumt, hut only for a momentary 
pause. One voice with a startling yell takes up the strain again, a fresh start is nnide, 
and after gyrating thus till they tiro of it, the ring breaks up, and separating into village 
groups they perform other dances independently till near sunset, then all go dancing home. 

I have- seen Jdtras that Avere attended, hy not less than five thousand villagers, all 
in tin? liappiest frame of mind, as if nothing could occur to rutile the perfect good 
humour of each individual of the multitude. The chiers are often muddled Avith beer, 
hut ncAUW cross in their cups, and the young people arc meiTV from excitement, I’ho 
shopkeepers from the neighbouring towns attend and set up stalls, so that it becomes 


a kind of fair at ,AyJtic,h business iu sAA'cets and trinkets is brisk. 

The hanner^o^hited at the Jsitras are relics of the old Parhd system. I’roperly it 

every village, hut every Parha that may bear a distinctive 
.rnners, flag, and it is a msm belli, if the ancient device of one village is 

ipiproperly assutw^f hy another. The banners are triangular in .shape and of unusual 
jflze. They fly plain white, plain rod, and striped rod and Avhite. I have never 
n any form (dTS^oss. 

It is not.aojE^fi'equcnt occurrence in Ordon dances for the free joyous movements 
one or girls be suddenly transfornuHl into inA’oluntarily spasmodic 
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action, some whit akin to the demoniacal possession by ^anshdm, desmbed ift a pi'OPio^' 
chapter, and probably not far removed from what are known in some Ohrisfeiaa eoahtnes 
as ‘exaltations’ in so-called revivals^ Young girls of nervous temperament ate most liable 
to these attacks. After dancing for some time, the motions of headj body, and legs appear 
to become intensified and cease to bo voluntary, and though the girl seiaed usnally 
drops, the violent rolling and nodding of the head and movements of the limbs opntinue. 
The bystanders in the belief that they are dealing with the spirit by whom the girl ia 
possessed unmercifully pummisl her till she ceases to struggle, then after a few minutes 
of utter prostration, she revives, and resumes her place amongst the dancers as if 
nothing had happonwl. It is said, there is one particular strain whieli girls cannot long 
sing without being thus afteotod. I believe, it is the song w'hich usually accompanies 
the patting of the ground movement de8(^ribed in the account of the Munda dances. 

The religion of the Orrions is of a composite order. They have no doubt retained 
some portion of the liclief that they brought wdtli thorn to Cliiitid 
Kdgpur, but coalescing with the Miindas and joining in their 
festivals and acts of public worship, they to a certain extent took up their ideas on 
religion and blended them with their own. There is, however, a material distinction 
be.twecu the religious systems of the two p(;o{>lc. The Miindas have no symbols and 
make no representations cf their gods ; the Oraons and all tiu; cf>guates whom I have 
met with have ahvays some Adsible object of worship, ttough it may be but a stone or a 
wooden jiv/st, or a lump of earth. Like the Miiudas, they acknowledge a Supreme God, 
adored as Dharmi or Bharmesh, the Holv One, who is mauileat in the sun, and thev 
ri^ganl Bharmesh as a perfectly pure, IxMiefieent being, who created ns and would in his 
goodness and mercy preserve ps, but that his iKmevolcnt designs are thw’arted by 
rnaUgnaut spirits whom morials must propitiate, as Bharmesh cannot or does not inter- 
lere, if the spirit of evil once fastens uj»on ns. It is, therefore, of no use to pray to 
Bliarruesli or to othsr saevitiees to him; so though aeknowietiged, recognised, and rever- 
eneexl, ho is neglected, whilst the malignant spirits ai-c adored. Here we have a savage’s 
solution of the antagonistic principles of good and evil, happiness and misery, and not a 
had illustration of what untutored man, with no as}>irations Ix^yond this life, may 
imagine. How, they reason, could a benevolent and omniseiout Creator subject liis 
cmitnre.s to sulfering ? yet sutrer tliey do, often without fault of their own, and to cause 
this there must he other powers at wmrk, who act independently of and in opposition to 
till' Cretitor. These malignant spirits affliet us, l>ecau.se (as childi-en learn that dogs hark 
aud bill!) ‘ it is their nature to do so.’ I do not think that Oiiious have an idea that 
tboiv sins are visited on them cither in this umrld or in a wauid to come. It is not 
because they are wicked that their children or their cattle die, or their crops fail, or 
they suffer in body, it is only because some malignant demon has a spite against them, 
or is desirous of fleecing them. Tlicir ideas of .sin are limited. Thou shall not commit 
adultery, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not Ix^ar false witness agaia.st thy neighbour, 
is about as nnudi of the decalogue as they would subscribe to. It is doubtful if they 
see auy moral guilt in murder, though hundreds of them have suffered the'extremer, 
penalty of the law for this crime. They are ready to take hfo on very slight provocation/ 
and in the gratification of their revenge an innocent child is as likely to suffer M 
the aclnal offondcr. There is one canon of the Mosaical law that the|{ia fornfl^fr yip 
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Converts. 


0 irfbrced, 7 v“ ^ou sfealt not sulfer a witch to Ktc.” 
wl^eot in treatm^ of the Mhnda«, jmd need only say that the Oirdons are quite as 
inveterate against reputed witches as the Mdndas, and if left to themselves, the life of 
elderly females would be very insecure. As it is, a suspected old woman (and sometimes 
a young one, especially if she be the daughter of a suspected old one) is occasionally 
condemned, well drubbed, and turned oat of the village, and she does not always 
survive the treatment she is subjected to. If we analyse the views of most of the Oraon 
converts to Christianity, we shall, I think, be able to discora the influence of their 
pagan doctrines and superstitions in the motives that first led thorn to become catechu¬ 
mens. The Supremo Being who does not protect them from the spite of malevolent 
spirits has, they are assured, the Christians under His special care. They consider that, 

in consequence of this guardianship, the w'itchos and bhuts have 
no power over Christians, and it is, therefore, good for them to 
join tliat body. They arc taught that for the salvation of Christians one great sacrifice 
has been made, and they see that those who are baptized do not in fact reduce thoir 
live-stock to propitiate the evil spirits. They grasp at this notion, and long afterwards 
when they understand it better, the atonement, the mystical washing away of sin hy the 
blood of Christ, is the doctrine on which their simple minds most dwell. 

I have not found amongst the pagan Oi4ons a trace of the high moral code that 
their cousins of the B^jmahal hills are said to have accepted. I consider that they have 
no belief whatever in a future state, whilst to tho Bajraabdlis is attributed a profound 
system of metempsychosis. The OrdoOvS carry that doctrine no further than to suppose 
that men who are killed by tigers become tigers, but for other people death is an 
annihilation. As the sole object of their religious ceremonies is tho propitiation of the 
demons who are ever thwarting the benevolent intentions of Dliarmesh, they have no 
notion of a service of thanksgiving; and so far, wo may r(?gard tho religion of the 
Mdndas as of a higher order than theirs. When suffering or misfortune befall a man, 
he consults an augur ‘ Ojha’ as to the instrument of his affliction, and acts according 
to the advice given. The Ojha has it in his power to denounce a mortal or a particular 
devil. The method employed has been described in the account of tho Miindas, and the 

rt'sult is the same. If a follow-being i.3 denounced, it is said 
Casting out aevila. caused his familiar to possess and afflict the sufferer, 

and tho denounced is seized and tortured, or beaten, to force him to effect the expulsion 
of the evil spirit. But the family or village Bhfit may be accused; the Ojha, lauler 
inspiration, of course, decides what is to be sacrificed, and freqmsntly ruins, if he docs 
not cure, the patient consulting him. In the process of propitiation, the fetish nature of 
the Oraon system is shown. The sorcerer inoduoes a small image of mud, and on it 
sprinkles a few grains of rice. If fowls are to bo the victims, they arc placed in front of 
this imago, and if they peck at the rice it indicates that the particular devil is satisfied 
with tho intention of his votaries, and the sacrifice proceeds. The flesh of the animals 
killed is appropriated by the sorcerer, so it is his interest to have a hecatomb, if possible. 
In regard to the names and attributes of the devils, the Ordons who live with 
iVldndas sacrifice to Marang BArti and all the Munda Bongas. 
jiinor deitwB. The Oi’Aons on the westcrii portion of the plateau, where there 

ara fevv Muuclas, ignore the Boogas, and pay thoir devotion to Darhu, the Sarna Burhi 

3 Q 
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(lady of the ^ove), and the Tillage BUh, who hare various names. Chanda, or Chandi, 
is the god or goddess of the chase and is always invoked preparatory to starting on great 
hunting expeditions. Any bit of rook, or stone, or excrescence on a rock, serves to 
represent this deity. The hill near Lodhma, known to the Mdndas as Marang Bdrii, is 
held in great reverence by the Ordons. To the spirit of the hill, whom they call Baranda, 
they give bullocks and buffaloes, especially propitiating him as the who when 
malignantly inclined frustrates God’s designs of sending rain in due season to fertilize the 
earth. 

In some parts of the country Parhd is almost the only spirit they propitiate. If 
fowls arc offered to him, they must be of divers colors, but once in three years he 
should have a sheep from his votaries; and once in the same period a buffalo, of which 
the Ojha or Pdhn gets a quarter. The Oraon must always have something material to 
worship, and for Darhd a representation of a ploughshare is sot up on an altar dedicated 
to him, and renewed every three years. 

Besides this superstitious dread of the spirits above named, the Ordon’s imagination 
tremblingly wanders in a world of ghosts. Every rock, road, 
river, and grove is haunted. They believe that women who die in 
childbirth become ghosts, called Chorail,* and such ghosts are frequently met hovering 
about the tombstones, always clad in robes of wliite, their faces fair and lovely, hut with 
backs black as charcoal, and inverted feet; that is, they walk with their heels in front: 
they lay hold of passers-by and wrestle with them, and tickle them, and ho is lucky, 
indeed, who, thus caught, escapes without permanent injuries. If, however, the man be 
brave and resolute, he may always overcome the ghost, but if the person caught is some 
luckless wight returning from a fair or dance, who, like Tam O’Shanter, had been 
“ drinking divinely,” woo betide him! He is found next morning senseless, with a 
twisted neck, and the services of a sorcerer, or medicino-man are necessary to set him 
right again. 

Towards Lohardagga many Oraons take the name of Bhagat, the corruption of 
Bhakt, and attach themselves to some Brdbman or Gosdin who 

Thp JHmgai. givcs them * Maiitras.* The Bhs^ats, without absolutely aban¬ 

doning the religious observances of their ancestors, adopt the worship of Siva or 
Maliddeo; have in their liouses, or on their premises, the usual monolithic emblem of 
that deity, and keep brazen images of Ganesh and other Hindu gods. The Bhagats 
rather discourage the unrestricted intercourse between the youth of the two sexes that 
their ancestors smiled upon, and do their best to keep their girls from joining in the 
dances, hut the young men heed not the injunctions of the elders on this point, and the 
girls evade them as much as possible. The Bhagats conform to Hindu notions regarding 
what should be considered clean and unclean for food, and they will not cat or drink 
with the people of their own tribe who are not Bhagats. I have been informed by a 


Christian convert, w'ho formerly belonged to the Bhagat fraternity, that in some villagea: 
near Lohardagga, they annually make an image of a man in wood, put clothes and 
ornaments on it, and present it before the altar of a Mahddeo. The person who officiates 
as priest on the occasion says:—“ O, Mahudeo, we sacrifice this man to you according to 
ancient customs. Give us rain in due season, and a plentiful harvest.” Then, with one - 

• I'rom Bct. Mr. LatWg M.S. ’ 
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stroke of the axe, the head of the image is cut off, and the body is remoT^ and buried. 
The Goods make a similar offering to their Baradeo, and it is not always in effigy that 
the human sacrifice is made. There are grounds for concluding that the practice 'was 
observed by all the peoples of Dravidian origin. ^ 

The Ordons nnd Mdudas keep the same festivals, but, according to Mr. liuther, 
the Kar m is, with the former, the most important. It is cele- 
Festival*. brated when the time arrives for planting out the rice grown 

in seed bods, and is observed by Hindus, as well as by Kols, and other tribes. On the 
first day of the feast, the villagers must not break their fast till certain ceremonies 
have been performed. In the evening, a party of young people, of both sexes, proceed 
to the forest, and cut a young Karma tree, or the branch of one, bearing which they 
return in trumph,—dancing, and singing, and beating drums,—and plant it in the middle 
of the ‘ Akhra.’ After the performance of a sacrifice to the Karma Deota by the Pdhn, 
the villagers feast, and the night is passed in dancing and revelry. Next morning all 
may be seen at an early hour in holiday array; the elders in groups, under the fine old 
tamarind trees that surround the Akhra; and tlio youth of both sexes, arm-linked in 

a huge circle, dancing round the Karma tree, which, festooned 
with garlands, decorated with strips of colored cloth and sham 
bracelets and necklets of plaited straw, and with the bright faces and merry laughter of 
the young people encircling it, reminds one of the gift-bearing tree so often introduced 
at our own great festival, and suggests the probability of some remote connection 
betw'een the two. Preparatory to the festival, the daughters of the head ii'cn of the 
village cultivate blades of barley in a peculiar manner. The seed is sown in mflist, sandy 
soil, mixed with a quantity of turmeric, and the blades sprout and unfold of a pale 
yellow, or primrose color. On the Kiirma day, these blades are taken up by the roots, 
ns if for transplanting, and carried in baskets by the fair cultivators to tho Akhra. 
They approach the Karma tree, and, prostrating themselves reverentially, place before 
it some of the plants. They then go round tho company, and, like bridesmaids distri¬ 
buting wedding favors, present to each person a few of the yellow barley blades, and all 
soon appear, wearing, generally in their hair, this distinctive decoration of the festival. 
Then all join merrily in the Karma dances, and malignant, indeed, must ho tho BhU 
w^ho is not propitiated by so attractive an ovation. The morning revel closes with tho 
removal of the Karma; it is taken away by tho merry throng and thrown into a stream 
or a tank, but after another feast, dancing and drinking are resumed; and on the 
following morning, the effects of tho two nights dissipation are often, I fear, very 
palpable. 

At the Karma feast, tbe children are all presented with new garments, but, lightly 
clad as they arc, the expense of this to paterfamilias is not ruinous. 

I have noticed that this festival is celebrated by Hindus as well as by the tribes 
I am describing, and the authority for observing it is a passage in the Bhavishya 
Purdna, of wliich Bahu Kdlidis Pdlit has kindly favored mo with a translation. 

Narod having asked by what actions and ‘vratas’ (religious observances), virtue, 
wealth, desire, and final emancipation, are to be attained, Ndrain replies:— 

“ There was a beautiful city named Biirdnashi, wliere a highly respectable Brillmiaa, 
named Dev Surma, resided. Ho had two sons, the elder named Karma, and the younger 
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Dhaima. One aay Dev Surma informed his sons that he wished to na^e qv^ to them 
his property, and devote the remainder of his Ute to meditation on a fhtute state, and 
ho accordingly divided between them all that he possessed. In a short time after 
receiving his share, Karma, by his extravagance, was reduced to such indi^nce, that 
he was obliged to resort to begging for his subsistence. One day, the wife of Karma 
Surma said to her husband, “Oh, my lord! please go to-day to your brother who is rich 
and wealthy”. Her husband, according to her words, went to his brothers house. On 
that day Dharma Surma was employed in the field with his laborers in transplanting 
tlie rice plants. Karma engaged himself in the work with them. When the sun set 
and fearful night approached, Dharma, after taking his meal in the field, went homo. 
Karma Surtna waited as a servant with the laborers at his door, but his rich brother 
gave birn neither rice nor paddy. Much depressed, he was returning home, when, on 
his way, he saw some males and females of the village worshipping the Karma tree, by 
adorning it with flags and flowers, and presenting it with naivedt/a, (oblation) incense 
and other articles. Ho asked them what was the object of this ‘ vrata.’ They told him 
that it would avert all kinds of misfortune, and that whoever, after fasting, properly per¬ 
formed it, seldom suffered from distress. Hearing this, ho returned liome, and told all to 
his wife, who joyfully received this account of the vrata, and made a vow to perform it. 
Accordingly, on the eleventh lunar day of the increasing moon of Dhadra, justatniglit-fall. 
Karma Surma and his wife planted the Karma tree and rice plants together in the 
yard of the house and worshipped it, keeping a lamp burning, and offering sandal, 
flowers, naivedya, and incense, and giving money to the Bribmans. By jwrforming this 
chief of vraias, he obtained enormous wealth. Thus, those who with their wives perform 
this ceremony, become rich and happy in this world; and their sons and grandsons 
become rich and happy too; and all ultimately go to the heaven of the Gods!” 

My simple Orslons arc only infimt on obtaining a good harvest, ^nd that is, doubt¬ 
less, the original motive for the feast. It is noticeable in the above passage, that it 
does not profess to explain the origin of the ceremony, but shows how a Brdhman was 
first induced to imitate what he had seen the people of the country performiog; and 
considering how the territory in whicli the custom most prevails is inhabited, and the 
deep interest taken in the feast by the non-Aryan tribes, W'e may infer tliat tho 
narrative of the Puniina is to explain how a festival of the aboriginal people was adopted 
by Hindus. The necessity of the females of the family joining in the ceremony is 
against its Hindu origin, and all tho observances have a geniality about them, and, at the 
same time, a decorum which are not usually characteristic of Hindu, Puranic, or 
I'antric rites. 

The * Karma’ nr ‘ Kelikadamba’ is the Naticlea jjarviJolia. I do not know what 
attributes tlie tree possesses to render it so sacred, but it is singular to find it prom- 
uKintly noticed in botanical works, as a native of the Konkans, from whence the Ordons 
are said to he derived. One of the Puranas, explaining why this tree is to be worship¬ 
ped, tells ns that Krishna delighted in climbing it, and concealing himself in its dense 
loliage. Prom a Kadamba tree be leaped into the serpents’ pool, and subdued the snake 
king Kaliya 


Vi»linu Pu»Ar>a, WHliion’n translation, Chapter VII. 
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Tho Sarhiil festival 


The Ch4ons have some observances during the Sarhdl festival that differ a little 
from those of the Mdndas. Their idea is that, at this season, 
the marriage of ‘Bharti,’ the earth, is celebrated, and this cannot 
be done till the Sdl trees give the flow^ for the ceremony. It takes place, f^en, 
towards the end of March, or beginning of April, but any day whilst the Sal trees are in 
blossom will answer. On the day fixed, the villagers accompany their Pdhn to the 
Sama, the sacred grove, a remnant of the old Sal forest in which the Orions locate a 
popular deity called the Sama Burhi, or woman of the grove, corresponding with the 
‘ Jdhir Bra’ and Besauli of the Mdndas. To this dryad, who is supposed to have great 
influence on the rain, (a superstition not unlikely to have been founded on the import¬ 
ance of trees as cloud compellers,) the PAhn, arriving with his party at the grove, offers 
five fowls. These are afterwards crooked with rice, and a small quantity of the food is 
given to each person present. They then collect a (luantity of 8dl flowers, and return 
laden with them to the village. Next day the Palm, with some of the males of the 
village, pays a visit to every house, carrying the flowers in a wide open Imskct. The 
females of each house take out water to,wash his feet as he approaches, and, kneeling 
before him, make a most respectful obeisance. He then dances with them, and jdaces 
over the door of the house, and in the hair of the women, some of the Sal flowers. The 
moment that this is accomplished, they throw the contents of their water vessels over 
liis venerable person, heartily dousing the man whom, a moment before, they were 
treating with such profound respect. But to prevent his catching cold they p’y him 
with as much of the home brew as he can drink, consequently, bis reverence is g<3nerally 
"•loriously drunk before be completes his round. The feasting and beer drinking now 
become general, and after the meal, the youth of both 8cxe.s, decked willi Sdl flowers 
(they make an exceedingly becoming head-dress), flock to the Akhra, and dauee all night 
and best part of next day. 

Wlxero a death ocscui-s in an Ordon family it is made known to the village by tbe 
loud lamentations of the women, wdio loosen their hair, a demonstration of grief which 

appears to prevail in all countries, and cry vigorously. Tlicy 
lay out the body on the common cot, called ‘ chJirpai,’ and after 
washing it carefully, convey it to the appointed burning place, covered with a new 
cloth, and escorted by all the villagers, male and female, who are not, for some reason, 
unable to attend. In some families tbe funeral procession proceeds with music, but 
others dislike this custom, and nothing is hoard but the cries of the women. Arrived 
at the place wiiere the funeral pile has been prepared, the body is again washed, tind 
the nearest relations of the dceeased make oflerings of rice, and put rice into the mouth 
of the corpse, and some put pice or other coin. The bt)dy is tlicn placed on the pile 
and anointed, and further offerings of rice are made, and the pile is ignited by a fat-lier 
or mother, a wife or a husband. When the body has b(!cn consumed, notice is given 
in the village, and there is another collection of friends and relatives to collect the 
oliarred bones which remain. These are placed in a new earthen vessel, and ceremoni¬ 
ously taken to the village, and as the procession returns, parched rice is dropped on 
the road to mark the route seiectod. The cinerary urn is suspended to a post erected 
in front of the deceased’s late residence, the guests are feasted, and the party then 
breaks up. 

u 11 
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In mouth of Docomber or January next ensuing, tlic friends and relations are 
nil attain collected to witness the disposal of the bones, in tiio place that, from the first 
establishment of the community, has been appropriated to the ])m’pose. This is a point 
on pdiich the Orilous are exceedingly tenacious, and eyen when one of them dies 
far from his home, his relations will, if possible, sooner or later, recover the fragments of 
his hoi\es, and hear them back to the village, to be dei)osited with the ashes of his 
anc(^stors. The hurial ground is always n<!ar a river, stream, or tank. As the proces¬ 
sion jjroceeds with music to tliis place, offerings of rice arc continually thrown over 
the (iinerary urn till it is depo.sited in the grave j)repared for it, and a large, flat stone 
))lacjcd over it. Then all must bathe, and after paying the musicians, the party Witurns 
to the village. The money that was placed in the mouth of the corpse, and afterwards 
saved from the ashes, is the fee of the musicians. The person who carried the bones to 
the grave has to uudt'-rgo purilioation by incense, and the sprinkling of water. It is 
to he observed that this ceremony occurs in ea(5h village but once in tlio year, and on 
tlie appointed day tlio ashes of all who have died during the year are simultaneously 
relegated to their final resting place. No marriage can take place in a village whilst the 
bones of the dead ai*e retained there. The most ardent lovers must patiently await the 
day of 8(;pnlturc.* The marriage season commences shortly after it. 

The Oriions, if not the most virtuous, are aliout the most cheerful of the human 
race. Their lot is not a particularly happy one. Not one of their own people now 
Conciu.i(n occupics a position which would give him the power to jirotect, 

or influence to elevate them fi*om the state of degradation 
into which a majority of the tribe have long ago fallen. They submit to bo told 
that they were especially created as a lahoring clas.s. They have had this so often 
dinned into their ears, that they believe and admit it; and I have known instances 
of their abstaining from elaiming, as authorised by law, commutation for the forced 
labor exacted by their landlords, because they considered that they w’^ero horn to it. 
There are indeed some amongst them, stern yeomen, who cling ivitli tenacity to the 
freeholds they have inherited, and will spend all they posses-s, even tlieir life’s blood 
(and peradveuturo shed blood) in defending them, hut the bulk of the people seldom 
rise in their own eounlry, above the position of cottiers and laborers. There tJio value of 
labor has not risen in proportion to tin- advance tliut has taken place in other parts of 
India, and (Mons are easily indtiecd to migrate for a time to other climes, even to 
regions beyond the great ‘ black water,’ where their work is bettm* remunerated. Hut 
those who return with wealth thus at^eumulated, rt^gard it not. They spend in a mouth 
what; would have made them comfortable for life, and relapse into their lot of la])or 
and penury, as if they had never had experience of independence and plenty. 1 believe 
they relish work, if the task-master he not over-exacting. Orfions sentenced to im- 
prisonmi'nt without labor, as sometiines happens, for oflences against the excise Jaws, 
insist on joining the laboring gang.s, and wliorevcr employed, if kindly treated, they 
labor as if they felt an interest in the work. In (!old weather or hot, rain or sun, they 
go eliecrfully about it, and after some nine or ton l.ours of toil, (seasoned with a little 
play and chaff amongst themselves,) they return blithely luame, in flower flocked groups, 


* Wliicli is oulled ‘ Hudburi.’ 
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holding each other by the hand or round the waist, and singing. When I first saw 
them, this struck me as a very noteworthy characteristic; for, as a rule, the working 
classes of all countries, especially in India, move unsociably in Indian file. It is only 
people of fine organissation, and gentle nurture, and the aborigines of Chiitid Ndgpdr. 
who voluntarily walk abn^jist and linked together in line. The Oraons have acquired 
this habit from their naturally genial dispositions, and their dancing drills and parades. 


Section 2.—The Malers—?aiiaiuas or Hillmen of Eajalvhal. 


The llajmalml hill country extends from the hanks of the Gauges at SegrfgalU, 

(}c.oKn,(.hioal Latitude 25- 15' north, and Longitude 87'’ 3' east, to the 

Brahmani river, and the boundary of the Birblidm district, a 
distnnee of .seventy miles. To the south of the Brdhmani the hills continue to the rivi'r 
Lwarka as tlie Ramgarh hills of the Birbhum district. 

It li.as been often asserted that the Rujtnabiil hills are a continuation of, and that 
they form the northern and eastern limit of, the Viiulhyan range; but this has not 
hecii confirmed by move recent and detailed examination, for particulars of wliich 
I am indebted to Mr. V. Ball, of the Geological Survey of India. 

Mr. Ball observes that “ physically, both the Bi'ijmahal and Ramgarh hills may lie 
r(*gaixlcd as forming an isolated group, the north-eastern extremity of which constitutes 
the turning jioint of the Ganges. 

Phi/«tcfdly, these hills are quite defaehed from the Vindhynn range. 

Geologicalhj, there is nothing in common between them. Tlu'i Vindhyan being com¬ 
posed of quartzite sandstone, limestones, and shales of great age, and the Riijmahiil hills 
ol' overflowing basaltic trap of comparatively recent age, which rests upon coal mea¬ 
sures, and metamorphic (gneissosc) rocks.” 

The measures taken to stiparate the Riymahal hills from the clrcumad}aeont 
country witli the view of terminating the disputes and collisions which were coustantlv 
occurring between the proprietors of estates in the plains and the hillmcn or Palid-rias, 
have already been detailed in my aeiiount of the Saiilals. By this measure, wliich was 
carried out in A. I). 1832, the cliief proprietary right in this intcre.sting countrv has 
(’cntrcd in the Government, and the authorities were empowered to deal with the claims 
on the soil, preferred by the hill people, in an equitable and liberal spirit. 

Round the skirts of the liills a cordon was drawn embracing a tract called, 
from that (urcumstance, the I)draan-i-koh; and on the hills 
within this line reside the Millers, or Malairs, who may he 
allowed to designate themselves as the ‘asal,’ or true, rahiirias. The skirts and 
valleys of the Bdraan are occupied by Sautdls, whose settlement in this part of the 
country is 'comparatively recent. So long as the new colonists confine themselves to 
the Lowlands, the Pahdrias, from their lofty eyries, look down on their rapidly in¬ 
creasing cultivation wnth indifference, hut the slighicst attempt on the part of the 
Santals to encroach on the hills, arouses their jealousy, and ensures the expulsion 
of the intruder. Somntim«s, indeed, they watch, with ehnekliiig complacency, tin* 
lahor.s of a Sautal, wlio, presuming that silence means con.scut, has been beguiled 
into clearing for a short distance the .slopes of tl»c hills, hut the moment he commences 
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to cultivate, lie finds from reiy significaut threats that he must withdraw, and leave the 
hillmen to profit by bis toil. 

Dr. Buchanan estimated the Mdlers at 35,340 souls; but the Sajdwal^ or .Native 
Superintendent, told him that there were, in all, 80,000 houses, which would give a 
population of not less than 400,000. 

The Kdjmahdlis describe themselves as divided into clans, but from all the inform¬ 
ation I have been able to procure-on this subject, I am inclined to define the 
divisions as sectarian rather than tribal, arising from some having been indoctrinated with 
Hindu notions of purity in the matter of food, whilst others retain their liberty of 
conscience and appetite. 

The MAlers call themselves the Asal Palidrias, because they have not subjected 
themselves to any restrictions in regard to what they eat. The people of tljc soutliern, 
or Edmgarh, hills, called Mdl, have another division called Kumhars, who abstain from 
cow’s flesh, from flesh of aniujals which die a natural death, and will not partake of food 
that has not been cooked by themselves; repudiate all notions of consanguinity with the 
impure feeding Northerners, to whom they apply the term Chit, which is probably 
the reverse of complimentary. I have no doubt that they have, besides the above, the 
usual family or tribal distinctions, hut they have not been noticed. 

The MOas of the Purdna topographical lists have been variously placed by 
commentatora. Professor 'Wilson referring to the position assigned to the Mdla of 
Kdliddsa’s poem, the Mcgliu Data, places it in Chattisgarh; Colonel Wilford assigns as 
the position of the country or people Mdlabhdm in Midnapore. We have no reason 
for supposing that the Rdjraahdl Mdlers camo from that eastern district, but with 
reference to the Ordon tradition of the western origin of the tribe, wo might assume 
that the Mdlmaa of the Vishnu Parana, supposed to be the people of Mdlwd, the 
country to the north of the Vindhyan range, between Bundelkhand and Gujrdt, were 
the prototypes of our Rdjmahdl Pahdrias. We have a tribe called Mdl or Mar, scattered 
over Sirgdja, Paldmau, Belounja, &c., who are now a thoroughly Hinduised people, and 
lesemble Hindus in appearance. They declare, they came originally from Mdlwd; 
it is said by them, and of them, that they at one time formed the bulk of the populatiou 
in Paldmau, but there arc very few tlurre now. Mdlwd is the chief seat of the BluT 
race, who are considered aborigines of that district. Mdlavas and Bhils may he identical, 
and our Pahdiias and Bhils cognates. 

Although the Mdlers were the first of the aboriginal tribes of Bengal that were 
])rominently noticed by the officers of the Bast India Company, our information 
regarding their customs and ethnic peculiarities are derived almost entirely from a 
monograph by Lieutenant T. Shaw, published in 1795, A. D., in vol. IV of the Asiatic 
llesearches. The accurate investigator and topographer, Dr. Buchanan, refers us to 
that paper, instead of giving us his own observation; and another more modern enquirer, 
the late Colonel Walter Sherwill, who surveyed the hills, acknowledges tliat, for most of 
t he information regarding the customs and religion of the tribe given by him, he is 
indebted to Lieutenant Shaw. 

I have never had an opportunity of peraonal intercourse with them, and am, 
therefore, entirely dependent on the writers above mentioned, and some manuscript notes 
which have been kindly drawn up at my request by Mr. William Atkinson of lldjinaluil. 
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From all I can learn the Millers have no traditions tlirowin 


g any real light on their 


Traditionx of origin. 


history. They do not endorse the story of their oommon origin 
with the Onions and migration with them from the west, pre¬ 


served hy tlic latter people; on the contrary, they aver that the human race w'as first 
produced on the hills to which they cling. This is their tmdition, as related hy lieu¬ 


tenant Shaw:— 


“ Seven brothers were sent from Heaven to people the earth, the eldest fell sick 
whilst the remainder were pre[)aring a great least. It was arranged that each was to 
take of the food that he preferred and go to the place he liad chosen to live in. One 
took goat’s flcsli and went to a distant country, and his progeny are Hindus; another, 
from whom the Musalmdns are descended, took fle.sh of all kinds, except jiork. It is not 
stated wliat the third took, hut he originated the Kharwars. The fourth took hog’s 
flesh, went, north, and from him sfirarig the Kiratis; a fifth became the ancestor of the 
IvoAvdir (? Koda, Kora, Kola, tank-digging Kols). The sixtli took food of all kinds and 
went far a\vay, and it was not known what had become of him till the English appeannl, 
when it Avas at once concluded that th(\y were the descendants of the omnivorous 
lirother. The sijventh brother w'as named MiUair; he was the eldest who w'a.s sick ; they 
gave him all kinds of food in an old dish, thus he became an outcast, and was left in the 
hills, where, finding neither clothes nor moans of subsistence, lie and his people neces¬ 
sarily became thieves, and continued in that vocation till taught better hy Mr. Clevoland” ! 

This wild legend is only useful as indicating the people wdth wdiom the Millers Inn^e 
successively come into contact. They recognise, and attempt to account for, the 
existence of Kiraiis, Kharwdrs, Kols, Hindus, Muhammadans, and the English, hut 
apparently none of their own cognates were known to them. The story gives us no clue 
to migrations, hut the Ordoii tradition brings the wdiole nation gradually from the 
Western Ghats to Rohtils, wliere it is said they were established foj* a long period, till 
attacked and driven out hy Aryans. They divided into two parties, one selecting tlic 
lUljmahal hills, the other, the liighlands of Jh/trkhand or Clnitia Nagpdr, as their jilaco 
of refuge. They assign to this flight from Kohtas a comparatively rcTent period, making 
out that their conquerors were Muhammadans, hut this is ineonsistent w ith the more 
reliable aecounts w’c liaA’e of the long sojfimm of the Onions in Clnitia Nag()fir. 

Before they' had been w'eaned from lawless pursuits by' the judicious treatment of 
Iilr. Cleveland and other British Olflcers, the Faliarias appear to have boim left to their 
own notions of Government, and tbongb, according to Lieutenant Sluuv, they possi'ssed a 
code of etbies of singularly elevated tone, their practices are represented as utterly' savage 
and cruel. Wc are told that if a man of one village had a claim on a person subject to 
a dilfevent Manjhi, and settlement w'as evaded, he made application to his ow'u chi(?f, wdio 
assembled his vassals and seized the otfender after ])lundoring the village in w hich he 
ri?sided. The plunder was appropriated by the eliief and his followers. The accused w'as 
detained until his relations paid what had h(‘en originally'claimed with costs; tlie costs in¬ 
cluding full oompen.sat,ioii to the persons wdio in t he raid on the A'illage had been pillaged. 

Under the Muhammadan Government, the inhabitants of the Riljinalull hills were 
the terror of the surrounding country; hut they w'ore encouraged in predatmy habits ])y 
tlie zaniindtlrs at the foot of the hills, who invited the chiefs to plunder neighbouring 
estates, giving them a passage through their territory for the purpose, on condition of 
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f;ettin<? tlie lion’s share of the spoil. Tims tempted and encouraged, they grew (as tlu'y 
themselves admit) to live on plunder, and not only were the roads near the bills 
unsafe, hut boats on the Ganges hugged the northern bank of the river to avoid them. 
Under the British Government a corps of Light Infantry was specially organised to keep 
tlujsc mountaineers in order, the two successive commandants of which were the fii^t to 
imf)ross the hillmen with a new sen-se of their obligations to the rulers of the country 
and to pave the way for their submission to Mr. Augustus Cleveland,* who to this djiy 
is revered by them as their great benefactor and reclaimer. 

Mr. Cleveland’s plan appears to have been to preserve, as far as povssible, their system 
of self-government, and to utilize the rude administrative machinery that he found in 
i^xistenco. On condition of their becoming responsible for the good behaviour of their 
adherents, the chiefs were salaried according to their rank. The heiid of a ‘Tappah’t 
retjeived ten rupees a month, his d<?puty j.hree rupees, and the Mdnjhi, or head, of (nkjIi 
village two rupees. 

Further to secure their co-operation, Mr. Cleveland formed from their young men 
a regiment of archers, ],0()() strong; and within two years from their first formation, they 
had so gained his confidence, that he gave them fire-arms, and they became the Bhdgal- 
piir hill-rangers; which were in existence till disbanded on the reorganization of the 
Jsative Armv after the mutiny in ]857. 

Tlie difliculties experienced by the Government of the East India Company in 
orifjin of (lie Non-iioRnla. with the Bajiualidl hillmen, and the exceptional 

(ioii Ryutera. mcasurcs they found it riecessaiy to resort to, first opened their 

eyes to tfie fact that their law.s, however wise, were not a 2 )plicable to all their subjects. 
Thus originated the Non-liegulation system. Wo have this enunciated in the preamble 
to llegulation 1 of 1790, which is worth quoting for the brief and reliable account it 
gives of the condition of the tribe. 

“The hills situated to the south and west of llujmahdl, and other parts of the district 
„ of Bhdgabnir, are inhabited by a distinct race of people, entirely 

differing in manners, customs, and religion, from the inhabitants 
of the circumjacent country, and wlio, as far as can be traced, never acknowledged the 
authority of thes Native Government.” 

“ Being destitute of manufactures, and but little acquainted with agriculture, they 
subsisted principally by plunder; and their incursions into the low country, which 
were attended by every species of cruelty, had almost desolated the districts to which 
they had extended,” 

111 consideration of their uncivilized state, and entire ignorance of the language, + 
Ians, and customs of the Hindus and M uhammadans, it was determined, on the 14th of 
dune 1782, that the inhabitants of the hills should not be subject to the ordinary 
tribunals; but that all crimes and misdemeanours should bo tried by an assembly of 
their chiefs, under the superintendence of the Magistrate, who was ordered, in particular 
cases, to report the sentence passed by the assembly for the revision of the Governor- 
General in t’ouncil. 


* Colltolor ol Bb4g!il[iur, diud A. D. 17S4. ] t A iwttl division (.'uiuprUiug scvoral villagos. 
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The Regulation provided that the Magistrate should commit all important cases to 
be tried liefore an assembly of hill chiefs. He wa.s to atterul the trial as Superintend¬ 
ing OflRcer, and confirm or modify the sentence, if not exceeding fourteen years’ im¬ 
prisonment. Higher sentences were referred to the Nizamat Adawlat, as the Supreme 
Criminal Court was then called. This unusual procedure was followed till 1827, W'heii 

the law was repealed by Regulation 1 of that year; the moun- 
Keguifttion 1 of 1827. tainccrs w'ere then declartvi amenable to tho ordinary courts, hut 

some of the hill Manjhis were to sit with tho ^lagistrate as Assessors, wluni he tried 
cases in which the hill men were concerned, and he was also authorised to adjudicattj 
summarily in disputes about land, succession, and claims to money, when the value of 
the suit did not exceed one hundred rupees. These Averc most salutary i)rovisions, as 
there isS nothing so unsatisfactory and lievvildoring to an unsophisticated hillman, as to 
he bandied about from one court to another in search of a Judge witli the jurisdi diou 
that suits his case. 

Although the accounts hitherto published do not show .ns much similitude between 
the social customs of the Oraoiis and Kiijmahdlis as the Ordon legend of their con¬ 
sanguinity and the similarity of thejr language might lead us to expect, I believe that 
if one who w^as familiar ivith the Oraon iieculiarities were to visit the Eajmahalis, ho 
would find that where they differed, it was owing to tho influence on each of the 
foreigners they had during a long separation severally come in contact w ith, and a 
close analysis w'ould prove that w'here Onions and Miindas most difier, the former 
are generally in accord with the Rdjraahdlis, and wdien the Rdjmahdlis are at variant^e 
w’ith the Onions, it is owing to the former having been indoctrinated by Hindus. 

AVe learn from Lieutenant Shaw’s paper, that the Palidrias have a firm belief in the 
transmigration of souls. Their ingh-toued, moral code is, in 
RoitgioD. Mutemitevchosis. rew'ards and punishments after death, entirely based 

on that doctrine which, with tho code, was, it is said, revealed to their first parents 
by the Creator. It will be sufficiently understood by a perusal of the following little 
homily.* 

AVhocver obeys God’s commandments will hehnve Avell in all respects. He will 
neither injure, abuse, beat, nor kill any one; nor rob, nor steal, 
nor Avaste food or clothes, nor quarrel; but lie will praise God 
morning and evening: and the women mmt do thin loo. AVhen a good man has lived 
this life as long as God pleases, God sends for him and says, ** you have behaved well, 
and have kept my commandments, and 1 AA'ill exalt you, but for a season you must remaiu 
with me.” The object of this sojourn is not stated, but when it is completed, the spirit 
of the good man is remitted to earth, to bo born again of a woman as a Raja or Cliief, 
or in some higher position than that ho previously held. If he shoAV shimself unmindful 
or ungrateful in his exaltation, his days arc emt short, and he is born again as an 
inferior animal. 

The abuse of riches or other good gifts is often punished iiA this Avorld. The riches 
disapjKiar, or calamity befalls the offender. Concealment of crime, as murder, or adultery, 
is looked on as a great aggravation of the offence. It becomes still more heinous, if 


I’almrf ethics. 
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tho object of tlie concealment is to throw blame on another. God sees all that is done, 

and though mortals may be deceived, and punishment fall on 
n^ijributum. innoocnt, the really guilty is sure in the end to suffer a 

greater calamity than he inflicts. Suicide is a crime in God’s eyes, and the soul of 
one who so offends shall not be admitted into heaven, but must hover eternally as 
a ghost between lieavcn and earth, and a like fate awaits the soul of the murderer. 

Tho above is a brief abstract oi^ the PahAri doctrines and etbies communicated 
to Ijieutcnant Shaw by an intelligent mountaineer, a Subaddr of the bill-rangers, who 
bad been a protege of Mr. Cleveland’s, and had received some education from him. 1 
suspect the Suhaddr was liiraself the ‘ Menu’ of his tribe, and that many of his precepts 
w(*re inspired by his patron. Tho notices given of the minor deities that tho Pahdrias 
revere, and of the propitiatory ntes practised, are more in accordance with the ordinary 
customs and notions of the aboriginal tribes, than the passages above quoted. 

The Malors call God Be do, and tho title affixed to tho name of all their deities 


Uiviiiiliw, 


is Gosdi or Gosiiin, a corrufition, apparently, t)f the Sanskrit 
GoswAini, The word Nad is sometimes u.sed. The minor deitic,s 


arc as follow:— 


l.s7.—llaxie. When a man-eating tiger infests a village, or a had epidemic breaks 
out, I’axic has to he sought, and with the aid of the priest or diviner, a black 
stone, which rcjirescnts the God, is found and set up undjr a large tree, 
and hedged round by jdants of the ‘ Sij,’ EttphorhUi. 

2nd .—dial or Chalnad is similarly sought when any calamity befalls a village, 
‘ and be also is found as a black stone and set up under a Mukmum tre(‘. 
In his hou.se the Chitarin festival is held every three years, at which a cow 
is sacrificed. 


iinl .—Pow Gosiiin,the God of highways, invoked by all persons going on a journey. 

His altar is under a Bel tree (Effk marmeloft and the offering is a cock. 
One such sacrifice niay serve many journeys. It is not ri'peatcd unless 
the votary meets with an accident. 

The tutelary deity of each village community is called Hwairu Gosain. ’J’his 
may he the same as the Onion JJdrd or Darlia. Whenever, from sorat^ 
calamity falling on the household, it is cotbsidered necessaiy to propitiate 
this deity, the head of the family clears u place in front of his house, and 
sets up a branch of tlie tree called Mukmum, which apjwars to be held 
very sacred, like tluj ‘ Karrn’ in Chutia KAgpur; an egg is placed near the 
branch, then a hog is killed, and friends feasted ; and when the ceremony 
is over, the egg is broken and the branch placed over the supjjliant’s house. 
r»///.—Kul Gosdin, the Ceres of the mountaineers,* is annually worshipped, when 
the sowing season approaches, with the sacrifice of a wether goat or hog 
by those who can afford it, or of a fowl by persons in indigent circum¬ 
stances. Tlie offering is made by the head of each family under a tree 
near which the Mukmum branch is set up, but the village priest assists, 
and drinks some of the bloixl of the victim pr pretends to do so; a forc- 
qiiarter of the animal killed is presented to this Mdnjhf. 


* SJ4UW, Asiatic Ucs., v<,l. IV. [la^u 02. 
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-The god of hunting is called Autga, and at the close of every successful 
expedition a thank offering is made to him. This is the favorite pastime, 
and one of the chief occupations of th» Mdlers, and they have their game 
laws which are strictly enfoi’ced. If a man losing an animal he has killed 
Gainolawi wouuded seeks for assistance to find it, those who 

aid are entitled to one-half of the animal when found. 
Another person accidentally coming on dead or wounded game and appro¬ 
priating it, is subjected to a severe fine. The Mdnjhi, or liead of the village, 
is entitled to a share of all game killed by any of his people. Any one 
killing a hunting dog is fined twelve rupees; certain parts of an animal 
are tabooed to females as food. If they infringe this law, Autga is 
offenefed and game becomes scarce. When the hunters are unsuccessful, 
it is often assumed that this is the cause, and the augur never fails to point 
out tI»o transgressing female who must provide a propitiatory offering. 
The Millers use poisoned arrow’s, and when tliey kill game, the flesh 
r<»uiid the wound is cut off and thrown away as unfit for food. Cats ar(! 
under the protection of -tlie game laws, and a person found guilty of killing 
one is made to give a small quantity of salt to every child in the village. 
1th ,—Oiirou GosAiu is sometimes associated with Kul, hut ho is specially invoked 
as a deity of no small influence, 'and a person desirous of propitiating iiim 
must abstain from all food prepared in his own house, and must not 
partake of the meat offered in the sacrifice; the obligation of abstiuonce 
extends to five days after the ceremony. 

I'he last of the gods on Lieutenant Shaw's list is 

K^4.—Chamda Gosdin, evidently one of the most important, as it requires so 
extensive an offering to appease him, that cmly chiefs and men of wealth 
can afford to make the attempt. The supplicants have to ascertain 
from the priests or augurs what they have to provide and act implicitly 
aoctording to their orders. They may have to supply one dozen of hogs, 
as many goats, with rioo and oil in proportion, and a quantity of red 
lead. Three bamboos are procured and a number of strips of bark 
prepared and attached to the bamboos as tricolored streamers, the ends 
being painted black and red and the centre left the natural color. To 
one of the bamboos ninety of these streamers are atta<;hed, to another 
sixty, to the third twenty, and the poles are further decorated with 
peacock’s feathers; they are then set up as the Chamda Gosallri in front 
of the house of tlie person who organises the sacrifice, and offerings arc 
made to them. After ieusting, the guests spend the night in dancing, three 
of them, relieved at intervals, supporting the bamboo olligies of Chamda. 
In the morning special sacrifices are offered in the house of the master of 
the ceremony and in his fields for a blessing on what is produtajd in each, 
progeny and crops. The Mukvium branch sprinkled with blood marks the 
spot whore thS altars have been raised. At tho close of the ceremony, tlie 
bamboos are takefi inside and suspended from tbe roof of the votary’s 
house in token of his having performed the full sacrifices required of him. 

O 1 
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Priest*. 


Accoi’diiijj to Biichamin the Mdlers liad formerly priests (ailed Nafyas ojp Jiaiyas^, 
but tb(!se men do not now exorcise priestly fttnatipas, have 
dev(dveC«itt the Bemano8 who were preyioh^;?^^ 
and .the office was sepamte f^ priesthood. 

inspiration liho ®o|)% spend a certain 

wilderness in (as intimate oommunibatimi^^^ 

Gosdin. Prom the tim# that any cm6 devotes himself to the profession of 
angup, his hair is allowed to grow like a Nazarite; his powers of divinatwn entirely 
disappear if he outs it. Before he is admitted to full orders, his ability to foretell events 
correctly must be verified, and. he must prove by the performance of some stupendous 
work beyond the strength of one man, that he is supernaturally aided by the supreme 
being. The priest may be a married man, but after entering into Iboly orders he must 
refrain from associating with or touching any woman except his wife. Having under¬ 
gone all the. tests, his nomination is finally confirmed by the Manjhi of the village, vrho 
ties a red silk thread to which cou'ries are attached round his neck, and binds a turban on 
his head. He is then allowed to appear at the periodical sacrifice of buffaloes celclwated 
by the Milnjhi in the month of January, and must drink some of the blood of the victim. 

At thi.s festival a branch of the Muknium tree is planted in front of tlie Mdnjhi's 
house, and under its shade the great man sits on a chair or stool which is rc.served for 
such ceremonies. Taking rice from the priest ho scatters it about, and all who are supposed 
to be possessed with devils scmmhlc for it. I'ljc demoniacs are then hound till a huttalo is 
slaughtered, when tJuiy ai’e released, in order that they may taste of the blood which 
cures them! The skulls of the animals killed on these occa.sions are preservt'd on stages 
erected in front of the Manjhi’s hou,se, on wliicdi are also deposited tr()pliie.s of the chase, 
heads of spotted deer, wild Ijog, porcui)ine, nilgai, harking deer, liare, &c, 

I'he heads of animals sacriCnaid on other occa.sious are the perquisites of the priests, 
the remainder is eaten by males only who are invited to the feast. Women are not 
permitted to touch the sacrificial meat or the flesh of any animal that has not been 
killed in a particular way, by a l)]ow on the side! 

There are two processes of divination; Lieutenant Shaw calls one Satani, the other 
Clicrin. The former is a test by blood sprinkled on Bel leaves. 
In the latter the knowledge is obtained ])y watching the direction 
of the oscillations of a pendulum. 

As so m.any years have elapsed since Lieutenant Shaw drew up his account of the 
rahdrias, w*e might expwt at the present time to find many and imj)ortaut changes in 
their customs, but the following precis • of notes on the tribe with which I have been 
kindly favored by Mr. W^. Atkinson of Bdjmuhal shows that they are very conservative 
in their sociology. 

The Paharias are divided into three tribes, the IVLdlers, the Mdl, and thelvumur ; the 
first retain more of the hahit.s of their ancestors than the other tu o, and are rather 
proud of their unbounded liberty in the matter of food. Tliey say, they eat anything 
that Christians eat, and u little more, for they turn not .'nvay from tlio carcasses of 
animals which have died a natural death. • 

Tlu'V have priests, Daitnonos (Hemanos), and priestesses, Khiendri, who vvhen 
officiating becomes wildly excited, as if demoniacally aflbeted. The priest rolls on the 
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ground in his phrenzy, hut the priestess must maintain an erect position. The Pahdrias 
all adore the sua as Bedo or Berp GosAin. They have no special seasons for trorshipinng 
hiai, but when offleduigs are made to the minor deities, prayers are addressed also to the 


Tina U i|ttite in imUon with the 

all their gods. They make wooden 
whieh are hbhoi^d^^^ ^^ as idols, but J^iey are renowned every year, 

are discairded and thrown away as rubbish, wheif the festival for which they are 



over. This may he derived from the Hindu custom at the DurgA and other festivals, hut 
if properly analysed it might be found to be identical with the OrAon practise of break¬ 
ing up and throwing away with rubbish the ^tars of earth they construct for invocation 
purposes when they have no longer use for them. 

Colonel Sherwili in his paper on the EAjmahAl hills* gives a sketch of some 
PaliAri idols called elephant gods, which are probably of a more permanent character. 
They have a very fetish appoaranoo. In each village a shed is put up for the tutelary 
GosAin in which_ stones arc placed to represent him and lua attendants. This practice 
is found to prevail in most Hindu villages, and was in all probability derived from the 
aborigines. Tlie single stone that is seim in some may be the origin of the ling worship. 
The minor deities now invoked by the PahArias for good harvests are Chal, Singpat, and 
Raxi.t Tl»e priests are still under the obligation to drink some of the blood of the 
animals sacrificed, but the priestesses are exempted from this part of the ceremony. 

The PaliArins appear to bo singularly timid or shy and averse to strangers. 'Vivva has 
been notiot^d by every European who has visited them; and Mr. Atkinson tells me that 
they liavo not to this day got over thek diffidence and reserve, but apparently they are 
rarely visited by officers, .and I hav(i observed equal timidity and seeming inliospitality 
in Gnton villages when first visited; but with frequent intcrooiirse the feeling wo,ars off 
and they l>eoome very sociable. 

The PahArias have great I'ereinnee for tlie noble forest trees of their native Jiills, 
and from Colonel Sherwill’s descriptions itj appeal's that their principal villages are built 
on sites which are riidily adorned liy them. The village of Simuria is dc.scribed as 
huried in a fine forest of magnificent Navelea and Noaria, and the old chief pointed out 
with sorrow the denuded ajipearanco of an adjacent hill, all tlie old timbm* on wliicJi 
had been felled by some Missionary who had made preparations for building there but 
had abandoned the design. 

The villages are described as having rather a civilized appearance. Gauptira, one 
of the largest, containing eighty liouses, with four Imiulred 
inhabitants, is built, on the summit of a high range of hills. 

It is surrounded by gardens enclosed with nen.t hurdle fences containing vegetables, 
mustard, tobacco, plantains, date, and other palms ; and in the centre of the villages and 
shading the houses are luxuriantly growing tamarind, pfpal, mango, and jack trees, 
clumps of bamboos, palms, and plantains. The houses are built with care, all of 
wattled bamboo, no mud whatever being used in tlieir construction, and numerous out- 


* Sc(> .limriial, AHiatic S<icioty, Ifenjrul, lor page 652. 
t Sinpput is apparently new. 

* Slicrwill, Jourual, Asiatic Sixneiy, Beiififal, 1S51, iwgis 5S(!. 
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hous^j pig-sties and welUstored granaries bespeak plenty and. comfoii, 
bamboo is ^ed in the ground in front of each house to ward off evil spmts* 

Besides the dwelling houses, there are a number of well thatphed round and 
rectangular granaries supported on posts in which the harvest of Indian com and millet 
is carofally stowed away. The ‘machans’ often give a peculiarly Malayan aspect to 
the villages. The Edjmalidlis do not as a rule use rice; they aver that it does not agree 
with them. 

Colonel Sherwill noticed in the thickest part of the jungle on the hills several 
places whore mystic ceremonies had been performed. These were marked by two up¬ 
right posts supporting a beam from which depended old baskets, calibashes, earthen pots, 
old wcK)den uiortars, winnowing fans, and other articles of domestic use; at other places 
the collections wore of old arms; and at a short distance from the posts small earthen 
vessels were observed full of hlof)d and spirits. We are not told the object of this 
curious collection, but the first is no doubt the RdjmahAli version of the Ordon cere¬ 
mony, called the‘rog-pelowa,’ expulsion of an evil spirit that 1ms been afilicting the 
village with disease amongst cattle or men. 

I nowhere find any description of the dances or of the songs of the Pahiirias. 

Mr. Atkinson found the Malers exceedingly reticent on the 
subject, and with difficulty elicited that they had a dancing place 
in every village, hut it is only when under the influence of God Bacchus that they 
indulge in the amusement. All accounts agree in ascribing to the Pahdrias an immo¬ 
derate devotion to strong drink, and Buchanan* tells us that when they are dancing, 
a person goes round with a pitcher of the home brew and without disarranging the 
performers who are probably linked together by circling or entwining arms pours into 
mouth of each, male and females, a refreshing and invigorating draught. Buchanan 
considers the origin of this custom to bo the feeling that in no other way would they 

drink fair. The beverage is the universal pachwai, that is fer- 
mentod grain. The grain, either maize, rice or janera {Bolcm 
forghmn) is boiled and spread out on a mat to cool. It is then mixed with a ferment 
of vegetables called hakar and kept in a large earthen vessel for some days; warm 
water may at any time he mixed with it, and in a few hours it ferments and is ready 
for us(i. 

I have been informed by the Bovd. Mr. Drot\se, Missionary at Bhdgalpur, that the 
Ordon custom of excluding the unmarried adults of both sexes 


Dance B 


Tlieir national drink, 


BaehelorB' clnbs. 


from the family residence is followed by the Fahdrias, and that 
the Bachelors’ hall and maidens’ dormitories are institutions of the lldjmahdl hills as 
well as of the Chutid Ndgpur highlands (See section on Ordons, page 248). 

Buchanan says that the Malers arc fully as well dressed and as cleanly in their 
persons as the ordinary peasantry of the plains, and their women 
possess more valuable ornaments than the lowland females of 
the cultivating class. 

The Mdler is represented as short of stature and slight of make. He is particular 
about his hair Which he wears well oiled and combed in a knot on the top of his head. 


Costume and physical traits. 


• Buchanan—To]K)grttphy of BhdgdlpUr, page 135. 
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The features are of a mild Tamulian type. The nose indeed is not prominent, but 
it is broad below, having circular rather than elliptical narcs; their faces are rather oval 
than loseuge shaped; their lips are, as a rule, full, but their mouths and chins arc pretty 
well formed, and the facial angle is good ;• their eyes are of the Aryan or Cii'oassian form, 
not buried iu fat and obliquely set like Cliinese, but full and straight in the head. This 
would answer very well for a description of the better looking Oraons, especially where 
there is a reason for suspecting some slight intermixture of blood, and it is said that 
the Pahdrias were in former days much given to the capture of wives from the plains, 
but witli or without such admixture the Dravidian eye is always, I think, more 
Circassian than Mongolian. 

Mr. V. Ball, of the Geological Survey, has favored me with tlio following description 
of the Asal Paharias. Their mode of dressing the hair is peculiar; most of it 
is collected in a knot behind the head, but two long locks are genemlly loft free and 
hang over the ears. The men have an erect carriage and generally active figure; there 
is nothing singular in their costume, but they are fond of red turbans, and being for 
the most part well to do arc able to gratify their fancy. 

'file women are often endowed 'with good figures and sometimes pretty faces. 
Their dress is extremely graceful aud eflcctive. It consists of au ordinary white 
skirt, with a square of gay colored striped, or banded, tusser silk, one end of which is 
passed over the right and under tlic left shoulder, and the opposite corners tied; the 
other end i» tucked iu under the skirt at the waist, lied coral necklaces are '.orn iu 
great profusion, but metal ornaments, sucli as the Santdls delight in, are sear^ oly used 
at all. 


Lovr,'. 


The llill lads and lasses are represented as forming very romantic attachments 
exhibiting the siicctacle of real lovers “ sighing like furnaces,” 
and the cockney expression of “ keeping company” is peouliarlyr 
applicable to their oourtshij). If separated only for an hour, they are misemhle, but 
there are apparently few obstacles to their enjoyment of each otheFs society, as they 
work togctlier, go to market together, eat together, and sleep together! But if it be 
found tluit they liave overstepped the prescribed limits of biilmg and cooing, the ciders 
declare them to be out of the pule, and the blood of animals must be shed at their 
expense to wash away the mdisci*ction and obtain their re-admission into society. 

On the day fixed for a marriage, the bridegroom with his relations jiroceeds to the 
briile’s father’s house, where they arc seated on cots and mats.f 

Miuriugc corciiiony. , „ , i i . , ... 

and niter a repast the bndo s lather takes his daughter s hand 
and places it iu that of the bridegroom, and exhorte him to be loving and kind to the 
girl that lie thus makes over to him. The groom then with the little finger of his right 
hand marks the girl on the forehead with * sindur,’ vermilion, and then linking the same 
finger w’ith the little finger of her right hand he leads her away to his own house. 

Polygamy is allowed and practised, and if a man dies leaving several widows, they 
can become the wives of Jiis brotheis or cousins, but only one to 
roijgauij. each. In regard to trilial or other restrictions on marriage, 

I find no information exceplrthat .a man may not marry a near relation. 


* Hut-ljaiian, Topography of Bha(.'iilp(m>, page 
t T“i‘Je Ai^iutie Kesearehe^. Voi. IV,, pagir 70. 
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Burial cemnonipB. 


Mul PaMrtoR. 


Tlio Pahilrias bury tlieir dead, unless it be a priest’s body that tbcy bavo to dispose 
of. In that case it is carried on a cot into the forest and placed 
under the shade of a tree, where it is ooTcred with leaves and 
branches and loft. The reason assigned by them for ti*eatmg Demdnos exceptionally is, 
tliaf their ghosts are exceedingly troublesome if the bodies are, laid in the village 
t-emetery. The bodies of people who die of contagious diseases are similarly disposed of. 

In other cases the corpse is taken 6n its cot to the burial-ground and buried with 
the cot. When the grave is filled up, stones are put up round and above it. Over 
t he grave of a chief a hut is constructed, which is surrounded by a fence, and for five 
days after the funeral the retainers and vassals arc all feasted. At the end of a year, 
there is a second season of feasting, and if within that period a man should have lost his 
wife, he must not marry again, and there can be no division or distribution of the 
deceased’s property till the second feast is given. The oldest son, if there be one, 
takes half, and the other half is equally divided amongst the agnates. Nephews by 
sisters got no share. 

In concluding lus report on the mountaineers, Lieutenant Shaw gives them a 
high character for veracity; he says they would sooner die than 

In the Edmgarh Hills of the Bfrbliiira District and at the. foot of the Rdjraahdl 
hills there are villages and detached houses ocoupied by a tribe 
who call themselves Mai Pahdrias, but who appear to be alto¬ 
gether unconnected with the lldjmahdl hillmeu. Mr. Ball informs me that these people 
j’cmindcd him of the Kliamds and Paharias met with in Mdnbhiim, who belong to tlio 
Koldrian group, but tbeir language docs not lead me to infer any very close affinity 
between them and tbc Ivols. I am indebted to Dr. Coates for a specimen of their 
language, which I have added to the vocabulary appended to this chapter, though I 
cannot say I have found in it analogues sufficient to justify its association with the 
Dravidian dialects, but it is equally unlike Kol. Tlie vocables were obtained from a 
prisoner in the Hazdribdgh Central Jail, who came from Naia Dumka, and he gave also 
the following account of some customs of his brethren:—In calling themselves Mdl, 
they are of opinion that they declare themselves free from most of the impnriticis 
practised by the Bajmabalis, whom, the prisoner says, they call Savaras. They dance 
like the Kols and are fond of the amusement, and have one great festival in the year in 
the mouth of Januaiy or Magh, corresponding with the great harvest joy of the Ho.s 
and Mdndas. It is called ‘ Bhdindeb,’ which is evidently Hindi, the earth god. The 
Mills plant in their dancing place two branches of the sdl tree, and for three days tbcy 
dance round these branches, after which they are removed and thrown into a river, 
■which I'cminds one of the Karma festivals as solemni.sed by the Oi^aons and Kols in 
Chutid Nugpfir. On this occasion the men and women dance tis-h-ms to each other, the 
musicians keeping between. The men dance holding each other above their elbows, the 
left httud of one holding the right elbow of the otlier, whose right hand again holds the 
left elbow of the arm that has seized him. Tlie lore-arms touching are held stiffiy out 
and swayed up and down. They move sidewnys, advance, and retire, sometimes bending 
low, sometimes erect. The w'omcn hold each ether by the plams, interlacing the fingm, 
left plani uj^on rigli plam and left and right fore-arms touching. They move like the men 
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They dance nt births (galwari) and at weddings (behar), and have a dance called 
‘ jlmmar’ for any time or season. This sounds very liJce the Santdl or Mdnda name 
tor the swne, and may be borrowed from the Santdls, their neighbours. 

I have no information regarding the religion of this tribe, except that they wujrship 
the earth sun. 


Section 3.—The C^onds. 


In most old maps of India, tlie temtorial name GondwAna is printed across the 
greater portion of the territory now known as tlie Central Provinces. Gondwdna 
extended from the Vindhyan mountains to the Godavari, and embraced the Sdtpurji 
range. Of the districts now under the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, it included 
Korea, Sirgdja, and Utlaipdr, but Gond colonics arc found as far cast as the Katak 
Tributary Mahdls, where they blend with the Kandhs and the Sauras, or Savams, and 
they extend to Kliandesh and Mdlwd in the west, where they touch the Bhils. 

A considerable proportion of the population of this tract—the core of India— 


Numerical strcugUi. 


are Gonds, and they are by far the most numerous of the abori¬ 
ginal people still found there. According to the census of 1867, 


there arc a million and a half of Gonds in the Central Provinces, of Bhils 25,454, 


and of Kurkds or Kols 39,114. 


Under what system or form of government the primitive inhabitants of Gondwilna 

Historical notices lived, whcii they Were the sole possessors of the country, we have 
nothing to show. It was no doubt in a rude stale, with scanty 
settlements separated hy vast intervals of virgin forest and uninhabited hills, under 
numerous petty chiefs—sometimes confederates, but oftener at war with each other—till 
in course of time Aryan sages or warriors penetrated into the fastnesses, astonishing the 
savages by their knowledge and prowess: and Brahmauical doctrines, permeating the 
(Kiimtiy, tinged the primitive paganism without obliterating it. The Gond chiefs and all 
who wished to appear respectable in the eyes of thoir civilized visitors accepted what 
they could comprehend of the new faith, but the Brahman policy was ever to leave the 
hewers of wood and drawers of watiw in their ignorance, so that whilst the ‘ upper ten 
thousand’ were gradually Hinduised and partially civilized, the lower classes were left in 
the unreclaimed state in which we find some of them to this day. 

The Hindu subjugators of the Gonds are traditionally styled lUijplts. Tliey formed 
alliances with the people of the land, especially with the families of the (diiefs, and hence 
sprung up a superior class of Gonds who assumed the title of Eiijpdts or Gonds, 
and by them several kingdoms were formed. The most northern of these *“had its 
capital at Mandla and at GarUti (near the modern city of Jahalpdr) and dominated the 
greater pai*t of the Narbadd valley. Of the two midland kingdoms one had its capital 
atDeogarh on the southern face or slope oi the S4tpur(i range, overlooking and eom- 
manding the plains which now belong to Nagpur. Heogarh is now ruiinid and utterly 
desolate, but it was a city before Ntigpdr was even a village. The other midland king¬ 
dom had its capital at KherH, a hill commanding the rich valley of Baitul in the heart of 
the SdtpurTi range. To this also belonged the celebrated forts of GUvilgarh and Narmila, 
both in the same hills.” 


Administration Keport by Sir li. Temple fortbo your ISOtJ. 
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“ TJie soufJiern kingdom liad its capital at ChaudiV on tUe Wardlifi, iiad comprised 
a vast l»iit Avild temtorv: it sti'etcbed far np to the north-east and again, oommanding 
the Godavari, stretched far down to the south. These four djmasties existed at least some 
time before the formation of the Mughul Empire. They Avere brave and independent, 
hut they could never have been rich or powerful.” ^ i 

It is said that the Hindu dynasties first estahlislied in Gondwana or Central India 
lost ground during the S('ctarian Ava» between Budliists and Brahmans;* the Good 
chiefs availed themselves of the opportmiity to re-assert their independence, which they 
apparently maintained till the decline of the Hindu j>ower. Subsequently,^ though the 
northern and southera Goud' kingdoms suci^eeded in preserving their autonomy, the 
remainder were gi^adually subjugated or made tributary by the Muhammadans. The 
midland kingdom was thoroughly reduced, and its princes forced or induced to embrace 
the Muhammjulan faith. 

Bakht Buland, the Gond Eaja of Heogarh, w*as the first to apostatize. He went to 
Delhi and ejnhraced the Court religion, hoping thus to obtain 
favor and protection in lus contests aa ith his jicighlKuirs. lie is 
described by Sir Jlichard .Tenkiusas an able admiuistmtor. He encoumged the resort 
to his Court of Hindus and Muhammadans of abdity, and it is said that much of the 
success of the Mahratta Governmmit, subsequently established, aa'os OAving to their 
adoption of the institutions formed by Bakht Buland. His d(?scendant.s, availing them¬ 
selves of the assistance of the Mahrattas in their intestine wars, sidl’ered th(5 Avily hjadeti’s 
of that restless j)ooj)]e to obtain a footing in GondAv^ua, Avhieh in the end led to its 
subjugation by llaghoji Bhonsla, Avho died in 1755, A. D. His descendant jVIatlhuji 
Bhousla, after the ceiebnited fight at Sitabaldhi, liad U> succumb to the British poAver, and 
died in exile at .Taudhpui* in 1818. 

Tlie above brief sketch Aviii explain hoAv at the present time avc find Gouds aa^Lo 
have retained their primitive customs and aucient faith; Gouds 
Avho, adopting Hinduism as a more fashionahie and ciA'ilized 
religion than their own, hold to its tenets Avithout altogether ahaudouiug their old gods; 
Gonds who Aveartlie Brahmani<.;al cord as members of the tAvice-born class and coufonn 
strictly to Hinduism; and Muhammadan Gonds. 

In hiking the census, it is prolmhie that many of the two latter classes are returned 
as Hindus or Mulianunadans, and that, therefore, the one and a half million is not their 
full tale in the Central Brov'iuccs. If Ave add the Gonds of Bengal and Madras, aac 
shall certainly havti upAvard.s of tAvo millions of souls, perhap.s nearly three. My husines.s 
is chiefly Avith the Gonds of Bengal, but I find I must make exenmous into the 
Central Provinces to obtain glimpses of the raw material of the race. Of Bengal tciTitory, 
one half of Sirgdja, the Avhole of Korea, and Ildaipdr, api>ear to have been dominated by 
Gond dynasties. But although they were included in the GondAvfma of the old geogra- 
jihera, I am in doubt as to their having been first otjcupied by Gouds, The ciiiefs of 
tliese estates liave for many generations taken up positions in the pwrage of India as 
Kajputs or Ksbatriyas, but their claim to the distinctiou rests on no veiy firm footing. 
According to tlieir Inulitions, they AA'cre cither specially rtvsed on the spot to mie over 
the wild countries they are found in, or they came as knights-errant in the Indian 

* SeUlcuieut lltiiorl of tko Bliuiidara Uiutriut, by A. J. Lawrence, Esq., B.C. S., p. 
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days of chivalry, and forced or induced the savages to accept them as rult^rs. Can it Ik- 
really true that people, ssefilous of their independence, thus chose nders ? I wos told in 
Bdmra, one of the dependencies of the Central Provinces, that this iiad happened'tl’e.re 
mthin the last 800 years. The country was originally divided into distinct nationalities, 
Conds, Kandhs, and Blniiyas, each under ah independent chief of their own race or trila*, 
till they chose as their ruhsr the ancestor of their present Baja, who, hfsng a Hindu and a 
llajput, introduced a fourt-h nationality of his a)-religionis1s, to avoid the indignitv of 
receiving the ‘ tilak’ of investiture from impure hands. We find in all the trihntaiy 
estates that the tribe, or tribes, who originally predominated, form still under tin; 
so-caJleil Kshatriya or IBijput Rajas the landed aristocracy of the country. Thus, in 
Sirgdja, Korea, and XJdaipiir, the principal subproprietors are Gonds; in Gfingpur, 
Bonai, Keonjhar, &c., Bluiiysis; in Chutia Nagpur and many of the Jungle Mahiils, 
Kols. In BAmra, where, as I have said, three nationalities meet, n>pr<^entatives f>f 
(‘fich tribe are in possession of fiefs. The Gonds joijicd the Blitliyas as colonists in 
Bonai, and we find in the south of that snuill slate two fiefs held on terms of 
military service by (iiohds, whilst the Northern tenures of the same kind are held by 
Bhuiyas. 

In the Singbhum District there are many colonics of Gonds, but they are tbej-e styled 
Dorowas. They an; also called Nfiiks, and are probably brethren of the clan thus noticed 
in the Centnil Provinces Ga7.(;tteer, pag<’ 188.—“ NAik or Dliurwe Gonds are found 

in the south of the district (ChAudA), but tluur numbers are very small. They appear 
under the Gond kings to have been employed as soldiers, and at llie present <Uy«to prefer 
such service to agricultural work. Th«;y art; divided into seventeen families or bouses.” 
The majority of this tribe were; formerly settlcfl in BAmanghati, a part of Mayurbbimj. 
They were the military ndainers and clan.smen of the ]VlabApAt(*r, who held all 
BAraangbati in virtue of his ofIi(;e, but after many yeat-s of opposition to bis feudal l.or<l, 
the Raja of Mayurbhanj, he broke out into open insurrection, forced tint Government to 
interfere, and the I’csult was, that he and all his people were banisJied fnan BAmangli.iti 
and permitted to settle in Singbhum, 

All tin; Gonds alwjve noticed, as located in Bengal, have adopted Hinduism, wholly 
or partially, and I have not met, with one individual in the entire, tract who would «)>vn 
to a knowl(Klge of the Gondi language, or n ho had reteiiuHl Iiabits and customs chamctei- 


istic of bis race. 

There is a .powerful tribe,* numlK-Ting ul>out 15,000, in CbAtia Nagpur called 

•Rautia, who arc probably of tiie Gond family; tliev Avere at an 
Thp ItHutifts. . ♦ 

early period introduced by tin.; Nagbaugsi Raja to aid him against 
his irrepressible Kol subjects, and they obtaitu'd grants of land as military tsolonists, 
which their descendants still hold. They resembh; tlie Gonds in fe.ature and in dispo.si- 
tiou; but as they aspire to l>e of ^I'yun desc-ent, have lost all trace of tln-ir original 
language, and folloAV the customs of Hindu Suthtus, it is impossible to be certain of their 


ailinities. 

iiiey made t:h(‘ir first appearance in a place called Panari, awl though now wjattcred, 
they still maintain there a Rautia PAhn, or Baiga, i. c., pn<;st, who performs for the trib(‘ 
the worship of their tutelary deity called MahadAn, whom I take to be the same as the 


8 


w 


Essay ou (ionils, by ICt’vtJ. S. Jlmld)'. pp. 4 uiwl (i. 
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Ti'ibul divisions. 


Burn I)eo of tho SirgAja and SinglMm Goads, and Bada Boo and Pan of the 

Southerner,s. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - 

The Goad landed gentry in Korea and Sirgdja do not claim to be indigenotts. They 
say that their anoestoi^ came into Sirgdja from Mandla and 1M.«- 
gargarh on the disruption of the Gond kingtloras in Central India 
by the Midiammadans. They all oali themfkjlves 11 Aj Gonds; the following are given 
as trilais of the sinaUer fiy Batliya; 2, Koram; 3, Paoli; 4, Mdrpdsi or MdrpAohi; 
5, Siainb; 6, Merkaud. Amongst the Singbhdm Gpnds, or Borowas, I found—X,Bursa; 
2, Naga; 3, Murpachi; 4, Mcrkam; 5, Ko siamb; 6, Ivariamb; and 7, Suriam. 

'The Gonds of the Ceutiul I’rovinces are divided into twelve and a hali* trilies,* tdz.y 
BAj Gond, llagbaAvdl,. Badave, Katulya, Faddl, Bholi, Oihydl, Thotyal, Koildbhutdl, 
KoikopiU, Kolam, Madydl, and an inlbrior sort of Paddl as the half class. The first 
foius with the addition according hi some of the fifth, are classed as pure Gonds styled 
‘ Koitor’, which Mr. Hislop considers to Imve reference to their love for hills, hut other 
denominations liavo been given. 

The Bholis are so called from their l)cing employed to lieat the dhola, a drum.t 
The Ojliyal are augurs, from ojh. X'hotyal means ‘ maimcHl,’ and signilies a low trilw? wlio 
are employed as bards. The KoiMbhuhll bring iiji their daughters as (hmeing girls an<l 
})restitutos. The Koikopdl are herdsmen, the w^ord lK>ing a Gondi corruption of the 
Hindi ‘GopdL’ 

The other trilji^s are all mow; or less IIinduis<*d, and to no small extent apparently 
d«;moi*alised in const;(inence. Amongst the non-n;formed alx>rigine», jn'ostitution and’pi’<‘- 
fessional dancing and singing are unknown, as is also any division of the tribe or people 
according to occupation, but in the Kolam and Maria we have apparently thb primi¬ 
tive type not found in Bengal, and it is to them we must look for typiiml peculiarities 
of the race. 

“ The Kolamst extend all along the Kandi-Konda, or Pindi, Hills on the south of the 
Wavdhj'i Rivt>r, and along the tabh;-laud stretching enst and north 
of ^lanikgad and thence south to Bautanpali, running {minllol to 
the western hank of the PrAnhitii.” X'hey do not intemuirry with other (hnids, and 
there is (x>nsid(;rable diifei'enw l>et\veen their language and what is given h) us jis ordinary 
Gondi in Mr. Hislop’s v(x;abulary, but it appears to be pretty closely allied to Telugu. 
Of their socnology, all that is noticxxl is, that amongst them the marriage hy wiptui’e is 
fa.shionabh‘. All may bo agrewl between the jjarties beforelmud, neverthdeas the bride 
must be abducted for the fun of the thing, hut the Inidcgroorn ha.s only to overctjme 
t h(‘ opposition of the young lady's female friends,—it is not etiquette for the men of 
licr village to take any notice of the atfair. 

'The iVlarhis appeal’ in Bastar, Chanda, and other southern dependenei^w as MAriiis. 

The name is appanmtly derived frem the Gondi term for a teee, 
‘ Mara,’Init they are also t«illed Jhorids, from ^jjhodi,’ a hixxik; 
This is the name given to tin; gold-washei’s in Cliutia Nilgpur, who are in all prehability 
Gonds likewise. The more civilised Gonds in the southern dependencies are called 
MArids, Hulbas, and Badiyas. 


The .Mfirias. 


* Essay on Gondti, by Uevd. S. HiJoii, pp. 0 & 7. 
t liMlup't) pApor, p. lU. 
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The MAri6s are descdbecl as an intensely shy people; so much so that those wh < 

. are most aooustomed to deal with them are not admitted to an 

Their wiyness. ... r.« a. . * 

interview. The omeer who collects their annual rent, approaches 
a Marid village, beats a drum, and retires. The customary ducis arc then deposited for 
him at a sjjot previously agreed upon and left for him to appropriate. 

The uncivilized Marids have very little clothing, either for warmth or purpost^s of 
decency,* and as their bodies are genirally begrimed with ashes 
Ai.ptarwice. present an attractive ajipearancc. 

They shave thehesad, leaving only a top knot, hut as the process is a very painful one, 
they rarely liave recourst? to it, and the ncgl(?oted liair grows in a matted and most 
untidy form. They wear as many as fifteen small cm*-rmgs in one ear, and round tht^ 
waist a girdle of cowries, or a girdle of ten to fifteen conls, attacdied U) which is a tohaiwo 
pomjh and a naked knife. A hatchet; hanging from the shoulders, or a how and arrows, 
<;omj)letes the costume of a Miiria in his native wilds. 

It has lMH*n reported that the wonieri of some of the Hill jVIarids of Bastar are 
clad only in leaves like tli(‘ Jiulngas of Keonjhar, but as t do not find that any leaf-(dad 
tribes have actually been identified as Gond by eomjx'U'nt persons, I think it prolwihle 
that the }HX)ple alluded to may !k‘ a scietion of the Juangiis, who are linguistically and 

otluTwisi? connected with the Kols. The dress of tlie Madia, oi* 
Mdriii, Gouds of Bastar desiM-ihed by an ohservert is lor tli(‘ 
women a cotton cloth round the waist, whii?h is often the sole garment, but for toll dress 
{» ' is juhh'd. I'hey are tattooed on t in* face and on tlic thighs, hut the^ particular 

niii ai’C not descrilx'd. They wear small brass ear-rings ami a profusion of Aiiiite 1>ead 

ufckhna's, a. ' soimdinu^ a.n iron loop (mcircles the neck, on Avhieh brass and iron rings 
are strung to make. 1 suppose, a pleasing jingle. 

C.aplatn Glustbrd sought in vain for the loaf-dad Madia ladies; hut he notices a tribe 
called Gadhas or Gudwas, ami gives a spjcimeu of their laugnnge, 
Tit.' (THfllifts. which it appears that they speak a Kol rather than a Gondi 

ilialeet, and dress in cloth made from the fibre of the Kuriug tree. 

A Maria woman, after giving birth to a child, has to remain in nitirement for a AA'hole 
montli,!: and unless slui has a daughter old enough to serve her, she 
must cook for herself the wliole time. 

The bachelors are (‘xcluded at night from the family re.sideucc ; and like the Onions 
and other tribes described haA'e a common dormitory, in which they arc compelled lo sh'cp. 

Betrotlials take place about two yeans before marriage. The father, making all 
armngoments for his son, settles with the father of tin* hridi*; 

H.arotiuO» tiua inanritigifi. method of divination is emjiloyed to ascertain if the pro¬ 

posed union is likely to prove a happy one. Taao grains of rice are scjiarately dropped 
into water contained in a brass plate : these are supposi.id to represent the hoy and the 
girl. If the grains come togi^ther, it is auspicious. It forebodes ill, if they sepanite. 
Fourteen rupees is the average price of a bridi;, Avith the addition of Es. 2 to her father. 


SiH'ial iiw-nliiirifies. Birtlin. 


• Golonol C. OlaKford. Solccttons iroui Rticords * Governmont of India,’ No. XXXIX, pa}jo 311 Tlic Aldrifit, and J^.ona^ in 
fiuntar form, it ik »Hid, 4S per cent, of the total population, 
t Htul, 41. 

J Koverend 3. Hiflop, p. W. 
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to pay for pig he has to fiirmah for the feast. A large quantity of licjiaor has also to be 
pmviihHl. When the payment lias horn made, the bride-elect makes a round of farewell 
visits to lier fthnids, and Twelves from each presents according to their means. In Bastar, 
wlieii- th<^ hridogroom goes with liis Mends to fetch his bride, the shrinking maiden seeks 
r<'fug<‘ in a n(;ighl)owr’8 house, and hides herself amongst the rafters,* from whence, when 
found, she isuMithlessly dragged down, and borne away to her fate. 

Ill Kiigpiir the marriage eereraofiies of the Gonds resemble those of the Ordons 
alnwly described. 

In Group VII, section 8, on the Musisis or Kiirs, I gave a description of a marriiq^e 
ceremony perfornn'd in tlic presence and at the expense of Captain IV. L. Samuells, of 
whi<?h the hero and heroine were Miuisis. Visiting the same n(?ighl)Ouvhood in the follow¬ 
ing year, Captain Samuells found t liat several coupliis liad postponed theii' marriages on 
hearing tliat he Avas coming, and Avere eagerly ex])(H!ting him, and he selected a pair of Gond 
lovers to be rnadcj happy under his patronage. The ceremony Avas apparently tlie same 
as that observed on the former o(a?asiou, and, in tmtli, I belicA'e that the previous wedding 
was solenmizetl rather acconling to the Gond than the Mudsi or Kol rituals; hut in lieu 
of Giiansam, there Avas a frigiitfnl apjiarition of tAvo dernouiacs, possessed by a spirit 
called ‘ BaghesAvar’, th<' tig<M’-god, who fell rav'enously on a bleating kid and gnawed it 
with their teeth till it cxpinal. Tlie possessed men otlierAvise conducted themselv^es in a 
frantic manner, the Avedding gu(‘st.s beholding them in awe-striekon silence, jind it wtis 

not till the spirit had been duly exorcised that the demoniaes 

Till tigtr „od. suhsifl(*d into a tranquil state. T'his was ejfect(?d by the lather of 

the bride, aa^io pouml doAAm the throat of ea<?h, a liberal nllowance of rice-hwr, and 
then a quantity of ghee (clarified butter), which apparently luhricaU^l a jKissage for the 
demons’ dejiarture, and they were left in peace. Captain Samiudls Avrites:—“ Tlie manner 
in which the two men seized the kid.Arith their teeth ajid by that means killed it, Avas a 
siglit wliieh could only be equalled on a feeding day in a Zoological Garden or Menagerie.” 

This tiger-god is Indd in awe by numerous tribes Avho dwell in the vicinity of 
tliat animal’s haunts, hut the apparition on the prastmt occasion was of a spiu't specially 
attached to and connected AAith certain tribes of Gonds occupying the hill country between 
iSirgiija and Bewa. The master of the feast aatvs of one of these tribes; it was in his family 
ages ago that the tiger-spirit was horn, and for .some years so faithfully .son'cd hi.s father in 
th<‘ flesh, that the latter was inconsolable when the creature died; hut it w as subsequently 
found that Avhciu'vor a marriage took place, the spirit, like an Irish Bunshi, re-appeared 
and t?(>ndnoted himself in the violent manner described. 

It appears from the interesting* notes left by the late Keyerend L. Hislop, that the 
. Avild Gonds of ChhinduAra and other plac<'s arc distributed into 

seeds knoAvn by the numhei* of gtxls they each pay dcA^otion 
to. Some are Avoi’shippers of Iaati, some of three, some of more, up to seven gfids, and 
them arc restrictions on tlie intermamage of ilitTcrent elasst's of worshipiiers, which, 
hoAVcver, are not very clearly defined. 

'I’Ik! names of the gods are diflV^rent in diflferent places, a five-god Avorshipper of 
Chhiuihvjira gave them as—1, Pliarsi Pen, or Diila l)eva', 2, Nurma; 8, Gangara; 
4, Bayidal; .'5, Badiatal. Here Dula Deo has the first pla(*e and is made one with Pharsi, 

* In liis Apjii-ndix 1. 
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a warlike deity, but ho is revercneed as a household fjod throughout, a very extensiv - 
area. He is the chief object of w'orsliip to the Boyars of Sirguja, Rewt'i, and other places; 
and I was told in Jasbpdr that his W'orship there had become so j»opular, or was deemed 
so essential, that every family of every caste or tril)e, even Bnlhmaus, had ,altars 
dfxlicatcd to him in their houses. Gangara is sojnetimes called Budha, and plu( 3 cd at tb<? 
head oi* the list. This was probably in the days of Budhist ascendantjy. Bach divinity has 
Ids particular symbol; DuJa Deo or Pharsi, a hattle-axc fastened to u tre('; Nunua, 
a round piece of wood; Gangai-a, ft)iur links of an iron chain; Bayehd and Badiatal, 
a rude .imago of a tiger in iron; hut round stones may bo set up as the representative' 
of any or all the gods, the number of stones inditjating the number of gfsls w-orsbipyied- 
This is common to all tribes of the Dravidian group; and we frecpiently sec, in villages 
where there an; Goutls, two curved jjosts, one much sliorter than the other, which are said 
to rt^present the tutelary deities, male and female, of the locality. The imnies Salei, Hjil, 
Palo, Ohawar, and Kham, or Kank, aro also given, but we have no iufornnition regarding 
their ditforent attributes. 

Tlie Gonds aro, however, found to have one common object of wwsliip, called accord¬ 
ing to the linguistic peciuliarities of the locality, Biira Deo, Bada Deo, or Badiul Pen. 
Pen ajul Deo moan the same, Imt the signification of Biini or Bada I am not sure of. 
Major Maephersou tells us that Bdra l^in, the Kandli god, means ‘ the god of light.’ 
Mr. liislop no doubt rightly conjectures that Badial Pen, whom he also calls Badhal 
Pen, and the Kaudh god is tiu*. .same; but he translates Badhal in one j)lace (page, 14) as 
‘ the old god,’ though in a note to the sam<3 page he quotes as if alDrmiug thy Calcutta 
lleview in translating the W'ords ‘ Sim-god.’ If Bura dco means ‘ old god,’ it should, I 
sup]) 08 e, he WTitteu ‘ Burlui,’ hut in the way the w'ord is pronounced, I do not d(3tc‘(rt th»3 
aspirale. 

'The Singhhum Gond.s, though in most mattero completely llindiiised, hav<; a grand 
festival ouc(? every ycjir in honor of Bura Deo. At tlu; ayipointed 
time all the adult males of th<3 tribe proceed to the forest, aud 
clear a space round an asau tree {Termlmlia tomenlosa), and then offer a sacrifice in 
front t)f an altar on which tJie symbol of Bura DtH> is set up. After A\dueli th(‘y enjoy a 
‘ ban hhojun,’ or pic-iuc in the w'oods, every man contributing to the feast. The malnvu 
tree {Jimmi latifoUa) is also held ssjcred by the Gonds, and truly no product of nature 
has greater claims on tln'ir gratitude. I Avas <?redibly informed that the Gonds in 

Sirguia formerly offcrtxl human saerilicos to Bura Deo, and they 

Hunum s,ucnfic<'i,. , , . , . 

go tlirough tin* tonn »)t doing so still—a lorin pre.scrihed, I 
belii've, in the Jogini Tautra. Not long after the session of Sirgdja hy Appa Sahib 
to tlie British Goverumt'ut, one of the Gowd zamindtirs w'as arrested and inijirisoned 
for having seized the ‘ Kaj Guru,’ tlie bead j)riest of th(3 Sirguja family, aud saeritioed 
him liefore the altar of Bura Deo. There is no doubt that tliis was done, though 
the Gond died in jail before ho could he tried for the crime; hut his estah’ was confiseated. 
The Gonds now' make up an image of a man with straiv or othi'i* material, aud find tluit 
it answers the puryiose just as w'cll, 

In regard to the faith Gif’ religious belief of this people, I find vciy little on rocord, and 
tlH! Gonds W'ith w'liom I luive conversed, have no ideas on the subject, except such as they 
have been indoctrinated with by the Brahmans or Gosuius, at whose feet they now' sit. 
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Sir Temple, in editing Mr. lUslop’s ossaTS, has given us a translation of 

n very long Condi poem, vrhieh it is said is recited hy tlieir tiards; hut it is so obviously 
derived from Hindu teachers, of wild iniagiuation, that it cannot be regarded as embody¬ 
ing apy tnie Condi traditional lore. 

Tlu^ ‘ argiiment’ is, that the twelve families of Gonds are sprung from a boil which rose 

s(„vyorLiM.^<.nndfhfHcna ™ similarly produced from 

.,1 th(' .iiigiii of tUf (jondH. the hfiud of Mj^ukleva. Tliose (Jonds filled the hills and valleys, 

and wore distinguished by their promiscuous appeitites and high odour. TTiey stank 
in the nostrils of Mahfulcva, and he shut them up in a cave, all except four buothors, 
who escaped. But Pavhati loved the Gonds and tf*eir smell, and missing the latter, 
she engaged ho»*solf in diwotional exercises to ascei-tain what had become of them. 
‘Bliagoviiu,’ God, listening to her prayer cjmsed Lingo to be profluoed fr'om a flower, 
lie was fed on honey that droppf^ from the flowers of a fig tree. At nine year* of age, 
ho start(‘d on his travds and «!ame on tlu^ four Gond brothers above mentioned.- He 
reniaimnl u ith tluuu, and belj)od to clear and prej)are lauds for cultivation, and in all he 
ilid he displavfxl miraculous power. One day tlu\y killed some deer, but had no fire 
wlu're-with to roast the venison. Then Lingo dircetfid them to the alK)de of a giant 
Kikad, who liad an old wife and seven lovely daughters. The youngfvst of the brothers 
>vas deputed, and he triiul to st(5al the fire, hut was detect<?d by the giant who gave chase 
to the thief; but Lingo made a lute and going to llikad’s house playtid ajid sang so 
(diarraingly, that the fdd giant delightfHl danced, and the old wife delighted dnneed, and 
so pl(^as(Hl^wore the seven daughters, (hat they l(‘ft the paternal roof and followed Lingo 
home. ITc* gave tlu' se\'(m girls to the four Gonds ; to the three eldest each two, and one 
to the youngest, and having pn^pared the bower and gJirlaiuls, instituted and performed 
th(^ marriage (jcwcmoniiss proper for Gonds, “ Lingo, the holy Sjiint,” would not 
liimself tak<j a vrife, and when the,girls, fired hy his insensihiUty to their charms, made 
love to him, iio sternly relniked them, hut Avheu they procccdwl to hike lilKa'Iies with him, 
h(‘ flogged lh(‘ni. In revenge thijy reported to their hitsl>iinds that Lingf» had dishonorefl 
them, atid the husbands put tlieir iKmefactor to death in a very cruel maimer, 

Bhagovjiu, however, restored Lingo to life, and he then undertakes the deliver^' 
of th(> Gonds whom Mahadeva had shut up in a crave, and after accomplishing a 
series of tasks set him ]>y that god, lu^ obtains their r(‘l«?ase, and they foi*m a settlenic.mt 
in the forest under his guidanee. lango is next fouud calling iM'fort,^ him all tlie Gond 
‘j:ods or devils and gi\ ing tliem lumu^s, and he then causes himself to be possessefl 
hy (‘ach in turn, and dances and propiiesies, and a ritual of offerings and sacrifice is 
estahlisluHl. Next, hy tin? selection of a veuernhle man of the assembly to Im) PardhAn, 
an ordiw of priests is established. The Pare!him was instruetiid to negotiate marriages, 
and a ritual of marriage was gi\en out which ombmees all the ceremonies, of pixibable 
lliiidu oi-igin, obstaT<*d among the Gonds of tin* present day. Ijingo further enjoined his 
Gonds to ]>ractis(i hospitality, and gtive tlicm permission to sing, dance, laugh, and drink, 
as much as they liked. 

Of tlie personages mentioned in the above disjointed legend, the Gonds whom I have 
mt't with know nothing. I have tre<juently questioned them oft the subject, but they never 
apparently had lieard of Lingo and his floats. Some Murpaehi, or fom- God Gonds, in 
Bamra told me they had heard of Lingo, but be. belonged to tlie Western Gonds. 
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Dispotia! of till' deiwl. 


Thf* half-Hin{liiis{?(l Gonds we meet in Beiij?al linvo no peculiar funeral cjcremoiiics, 
and, so far as I Itavc been able to judge, evince but little revereiice 
for tlieir dead; but •amongst the Marias, who are probably the 
best type that we possess of the primitive Gond, tlie dead arc? ‘ waked ’ in the Irish fashion. 
Summoned by a peculiar beat of a drum, aU the Marias within hearing att(?nd. A cow 
is killed, ample piwision of the intoxicating beverage called Lundi is made, and the 
gue‘sts are feasted. If the deceased was an adult male, the body is next secured by (?ords 
to a Mahwd tree in an erect posture and then bunu?d. This is a very singular variation 
from the ordinary method, and Inis in all probability some special and local origin. The 
funeitd rites are iH?rformed by the nepliew of the d(?ccased. After cremation, the ashes 
art‘ collected and biu*ied liy the side of a road; a large slab of gneiss is eiwted over the 
gnivc; and the tail of the slaughtered cow is attachetl to it as a token that the obsequies 
of tlic dlkicased have been df?cently performed. Children and women are always buried, 
!ind jiorhaps further enquiry by Captain Gla-stord, to whom I am indi?bted for the above 
account, would have shown that amongst the Marias as amongst 1;he Kaurs, all mah?s 
who di(? unmarried arc similarly disjiosed of. 

The Marias, like the KoLs and (tr.ions, are deeply imbued with a dread of witchcnilt 
and of the j>ow<‘r of the evil eye, and when then? i.s the Hlightt?st suspiei(jn that a d<‘ath 
iuis ('nsu(?d from such a cause, the burning of the body is postponed till it is made to 
point out the delinquent. Tlu? ri?lations solemnly call on the corpse to do this, and th(‘ 
theory is, that if there has hcen foul jilay of the nature indicated, the body t/ii being 
tak(?n np will force the beai*ers to convey it to the house of the j«*rson by wbom,the spell 
was cast . If this be three times repeated tin? owner of the house is eoudemned, his place 
is destroyed, and hi' is (?xpt?lled from the district. 

Socially I consider the llinduiscd or s(?mi-IIindiiised Gonds to be the least intcrest- 
iug of the great families of the aborigines of India. 'Jlicy luive 
ciumtmhtKs. none of the livt?ly disposition of the Omons, or of the. free dignified 

demeanour wliich characterises many of the Singbhdm Kols. They aw? in cliaracter reserved, 
sullen, and suspicious. 'J’hey are indifierent cultivators and careless a1;>out tli<? apjieur- 
anc(? of their homesteads, and they are. withal singularly ill-favored, and though soun? of 
the wealthier fmnilies luive formed serii?s of alliances with other races which have improved 
their liMiks, I can jioint to many who have trh?d this in vaiu, and who show to this day 
teaturcs more elost?ly resemliling tin? low<?r Negro type lhau any 1 have met with amongst 
the tribes of Bengal. They often have short crisp curly hair, and though it is said, and no 
doul)l. truly, tluit this is far removinl fi*om the regular waiolly cov(?ring of a Negro's liead, 

! have generally Jbuiid such hair in eoiijunetion with featiires very notieeahly Negro in 
type, and ae<?ompanyiug a very dark skin. They are largi*r and lieavii'r in build than the 
Oraons or Kols, and with nom? of the graceful physiijui* to be fouud in both thesi' tribes. 

It is proliable that ji more airurate knowledge of the wild hill Gonds would have 
enabl(?d nw? to luive shown that they arc wot devoid of those pleasant traits wdiich rend(?r 
us gmiemlly partial to the jn’imiiive hill races. The description given liy an ofllcerf 
of the Dhdr Gonds in Narsinglqiur prov<‘H that they have much iu common with other 
tribes of Central India. Tlmy are repres<?ntod as a wild race, supported by a blind 


* <?iij)liiiii Gla»toriV» Iti'purt, S«l('<dion, Ko. XXXIX, (itioli’il abovi'. 
t Mr, t?. Gviiui , c. SoloctioiiR, Governmuiit of Iiullii, No. LI 11. pago 10, 
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fatstlwiii througli lives of i)vivatioi], disease, and danger. “ A trae Gond will commit 
a murdfM*, bul; lie will not tell a lie. Though skilled in medicinal herbs, in illness he 
pj’ofers trusting to fate. Ho Avill not turn from a tiger, but vill fly from bholora. Like 
a dog he sets fidelity above all other virtues, and will without hesitation take life at the 
bidding t)f his master. These qiuilities adapt the Gouds for services of danger, and they 
.nre said to make admirable miners in the coal mines of Mohpdni.” 

They have been tried as soldiers afid wore not found w anting in pluck, but they 
cannot be made to submit to discipline. 

These Gonds are described as flat nosed, tbierk lipped, straight haired, with. frames 
short and thick set. The few who pass unscathed the constant risks and hanlships of 
then’ flu’cst life, are remarkable for longevity, and do not rcatlily show' signs of old age. 

A Gond ordinarily retains sound teeth and black hair to the day of his death. *lu 
this particular they have the advantage over many kindred tribes. The happy (Hs}>osition 
of the Onion does not avert tlte decay to which most people Imve to submit as they 
uppi’oaeh the close of life. 

The hill Gouds api)ear to be very baekw'ard in arts. An artiznn of their ow n rae<‘ is 
rarely met with, but like other tribes they have availed them¬ 
selves of the services of low Aryan craftsmen who live witli them, 
aeeommodato themsedves to Gond habits of impurity, and in retuwi for a scanty nutans 
of subsistence do all the weaving and jwtteiy required. 

Amongst the socrial customs tlmt are described, it is .stniugt? to find no mention ol' tin* 
pastime \vbicb the Onions and Kols are so passionately fond of—dancing,—but I 1)elieve 
this may arise frc»ra their ietic(mt?e befoit; strangers. I have expre.ssed my belief that the 
^Boyars of Sirgdja, Ac., are a tribe of Gonds, and they dance and sing merrily enough. 
A d(‘seription of a Boyar <bince that I witnessed may help the solution of the question 
of their consanguinity. Half a dozen young women holding hands as low down by their 
sides as possible, and bending their bodies forw ai'd till the clasped hands are within a 
foot of th(? ground. Tlie men, in front of them, and detached, w'ith drimis and girdles of 
l»‘lls, singing, playing, and capering sometimes in an erect position, sometimes sqtinttiug 
on their bams. The girls’ st(jp is Acry simple and quiet, TIk^ left fo(jt is a<lvaiieed a 
short step, the right foot brought up to its heel, then right retires and left assumes its 
former position, but as they move they sidle round so as to make a half circle. Tlu' 
girls were all neatly (;loth(?d and clean and in good isondition, but not Imiuties, botli sexes 
had broad snub noses, large moutlis, thick projecting lips, laces round from fulness of 
<-h(‘('k, brown skins. Girls vciy plunip'figures: and this was the burden of tlieir souur. 

No one sings Avitb me, wdio Avill be my spouse r 

The tiger seizes the Asur (iron smelter) and eats him, w'ho will be my spemse r 

Go father and mother, who Avill Im? my spouse ? 

Why do I want a pitcher ? 

Why need I a support for it ? 

Th<!rc is no one to ask for w'atcr. 

Who will bo my spouse ? 

* I luivt? writUin ‘Boyars', because I find the word so aisjlt in umps, and it apptwtl to mo to b<' in accord with the jiro- 
iiuuciation; but I find that the Jaohpdr and Sirgvtja ebiofe write it BhdiuJiiirs. Souie of the tribe whom 1 recently conversed 
witli, declantl tluit they and the • Parheyas’ wore of oiu? family. This is quite possible. See page 131 for Purlievas. and BM 
liir Boyiirs. The Boyara may bo a eoniioctins' link Is'twcen the Gonds and Oraons, 
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Section 4.—The Kandiis. 


Geographical distribntion. 


In the most southern region of Bengal, from the eastern limit of GondwAnn to the 
sea coast, are situated the feudal dependencies or Tributaiy 
MahAls, in wliich alone the Kandh race are found. The meri¬ 
dional limit of their western extension passes through Bdmra, and, except as wanderers 
from their fatherland, they are not fpund further north than the 22ttd degree of latitude. 
They extend south as far as Bastar, whenc<i tlieir position as the aWiginal people is 
taken up by the Savaras or Sauras. 

There appears to bo a difference of opinion amongst authorities as to the origin 
or derivation of the name. Some consider it to be a kindred Word with Gond, and 
that it should be written Kand, both being derived from the Tamul ‘ Kandas,’ a hill. 
Gthens say that it is derived from ‘ Kandra,’ an arrow; but however derived, unlike most 
names o£ the kind, it is accepted by the people as their national designation, and as 
I am informed that in Orissa it is usually written Kandh, I will retain that spelling. 

My personal acquaintance with the Kandhs is very limit(;d. I have seen a few 
in attendance on tributary chiefs, and liave fallen in with some families of the tribe in 
the Bonai dependency ; but they hadlieen too long dw«;lling in a servile position amongst 
aliens to have retained any distinetive or typical characteristics of their race, and 
could converse only in XTriya. I noticed, however, that physically they were finer men 
than the people about them, who were Gonds, Bluiiyas, and Pdns (Panvas). They w^ere 
as tall as the average Hindu, and not much darker iii complexion ; while in features, 
many of them might have been taken for Hindus of the laboring classes. 

Their carriage and bearing reminded me of the Iiarkas of Singhliiim. It struck 
me at the time that they w'^ore a mixed race; that in them the Kol, the Gond, 
:ind the Aryan, were probal>ly blended, and if there be no error in the accounts 
we receive of them, one of their peculiarities is an utter disregard of the pre¬ 
cautions practised by neighbouring tribes for the preservation of the purity of the 
hl(x)d. It was a custom with some of them to destroy their own female eliildren 
and buy as wives daughters of aliens. Very little appeal’s to have been known 
of the IXandhs till British officers were brought face to face with these mountaineers 
whilst engaged in operations for the reduction of the great Giimsur estate in the 
(ranjdm District, the chief of which had rebelled and taken refuge amongst them. Mr. 
Stirling, in his account of Orissa or Katak, notices tliem as forming the principal part 
of tlie ])Opulation of “ Killah Rdmpdr, which was thence called the ‘ Kandrah Dandpdt,’ 
and adds that “ the natives have the idea of a district situate between Daspalla, Boad, 
and Giimsur, inhabited entirely by this tribe, which they call Kandra. This then was 
the extent of our know’ledge of the people when British troops entered Giimsur in 1BM5.* 

The astounding discovery was then made that we included amongst our follow 
subjects a whole peo]>le w'ho practised human sacrifice and female 
infanticide on a scale and with a cruelty which had never been 
surpassed by the most savage of mitions, and from tliat period to the close of the year 


Tinman i«acrifines. 


• In a report liy Major Ronglise^e, 25th Mareh 1821, ho notictis that two Kandhs had been intrialuced to him In 
♦ he Riija of Bond. One of them named Ghasi Malik was soon after implicated in the attot^k on a village that was 
plundered by the Kandhs, when tvmnty of the villagers were murdemd. This is the firat mention I have found of the 
Bengiil Kandhs in offiekl documents. 

3 Y 
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1861, the strenuous efforts of very able officers were dii«cted to the reprasaon of these 
most a])i)alling crimes. 

Hithoi*to the Government had exerci»t)d little or no interference with the inhabitants 
of what are called the Mdliahs or hill districts, between the Mahinadl and Gai^dm, and 
this added'greatly to the difficulty of carrying out the policy adopted, which was an 
attempt to eradicate the deeply rooted superstitions of a whole nation witti the least 
lK)ssiblo display of force. It was hoped that something might be effected through the 
chiefs; but it was found that they exorcised but a nominal control over the Kandh 
Mtiliahs. 

The Meriah sacrifices, as they were called, and Kandh female infanticide, may now' 
bo regarded as amongst the plague spots of the land wliioh have been effectually cured 
and obliteiuted l»y the enlightened treatment and strong hand of the British Govern¬ 
ment. It seems to be admitted, not only that the practices Iiave ceased, hut tliat 
the people have boon actually weaned from the fears and superstitions wliich gave 
rise to them. Nevertheless, no account of the Kaiidhs would be complete without 
a dtiscription of the mysterious and awe-inspiring rites of a Meriah sacrifice, and a 
detail of the oircumsiances under which femfile infants were so unmercifully inassacrtHl. 

The Kandhs are strictly an agricultural people, and the salient points of their 
religious belief all have reference to the fertilization of tlie earth. They are divid(?d 
into two sects. One called Bura, worship the supreme God under that name, and hold 
human sacrifice in abhorrence. The other sect devote themselves to Tdri, the earth- 
goddess, viio, by shedding her own blood on sterile soil, manifested to her votaries its 
man’^cllouMy beneficial effects, and ijcrsuaded tliem that this process of fertilization 
must be continued by periodical human sacrifices in her honor. 

It was mcumh(?nt on the Kandhs to purchase their victims.* Unless bought with 
a price, they were not deemed acceptable to the goddess, and, as a rule, victims from their 
own triljc were not thus procurable; hut it sometimes happened that in bad seasons, 
Kandhs w'ere reduced to selling their children, and they might then bo purcliased as 
Meriahs. 

The agents omploytd were usually people of the Pdn or Pdnwa class, a low tribe of 
bastard Hindus, who are found diffused amongst the pojmlation of all the Tributary 
Mahdls, under different denominations, as Pans or Pdnwas, Chiks, (Jandas, Pankas. 

These agents sometimes purchased, hut more frequently kidnapped, the children, 
whom they sold to the Kandhs, and they were so debased tliat they occasionally sold 
their own offspring, though they knew of course the fate that^ awaited them. 

The word Meriah f is Uriya, not Kandh. The Kandhs call the victims Toki or 
Keddi. Persons of any race or age and of cither sex were acceptable, if purchased, or the 
children of pundiased Merialis. Numbers were Ixmght and held in readiness, and, during 
their period of probation or preparation, wore well treated and fed. Male and female 
Meriahs were encouraged to cohabit, and other persons might have intercourse with 
female Meriahs, and in tliis manner numbers of children were produced, who were all 
treated as dedicated to destruction. If a male Meriah had intercourse with the daughter 
of a Kandh, it was considered a distinction. 

* Amount oJ' Kcli^iou of th« Kandhs, by Major Maciihomott, Journal, Iloyal Asiatic Society, Vol. Xlil, psrt ii. 
t hoc. cit„ page 244, ' 
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Tea or twelve days before the time appointed for a sacrifice, the hair of the 
victim selected, till then unsliaved, is cut off, and the villagers, having bathed, go to 
the sacred grove with the priest, who there invokes the goddess, and proclaims to her 
that they are preparing for her the repast she loves test, and implores her favor iii i*etum. 
The fesUval itself lasts three days, and it is a time of unbridled license, drunken feasting 
and mad dances “ imder excitement which the goddess is telieved to inspire, and* wliich 
it would he impious to resist.”* On the second dnorning, the victim who has been kept 
fasting from the preceding evening, is carefully washed, dressed in a new garment, and 
led forth from the village in solemn procession, with music and dancing, to the Meriali 
grove. This, as with the Oraons and other trites, is a remnant of the old fortjst, kept 
sacred from the axe and haimted hy ghosts and spirits. In the exintre of the grove a 
post is set up sometimes between two plants of tho ‘ iimkisaar' shrub, to which the 
victim is bound in a sitting posture by the priest. He is then anointed with oil, ghee, 
and turmeric, adorned with flowers and worshipped, and there is now great contention 
amongst the bystanders to.obtain some relic of his sacred person, even a portion of the 
unguent with which ho has been anointed. He is thus left all night, during which the 
licentious feasting of the previous night is resumed, and the air resounds with horrid 
rcv(^lry. At noon on the third morning these orgies terminate, anti “ the assemblage 
proceeds with stunning shouts and pealing music to consummate the sacrifice.” 

Tho victim must not die in tends, and to prevent escape, of which there have been 
instances, the arms and legs are broken, or stupefaction by opium is prot^uced. 

The priest now offers up prayers to the earth-goddess for full granarice>, increase 
of childrcp, cattle, pigs, and poultry, and for the decrease or disappearance of ‘tigei-s and 
snakes; besides which, each individual of the assembled multitude gives expression to the 
wdsh tliat is at the moment uppermost in his thoughts. The priest then recites the 
tradition of the origin of the sacrifice and the necessity tluy were under of continuing 
it, and tliis, according to the author I am now chh'fly quoting, is followed by a very 
long and somewhat sentimenfal, but at the same time argumentative, conversation tetween 
the priest and Meriah, the object of the one teing to show that the victim must 
calmly submit to suffering in a cause so greatly to the benefit of mankind, and that he 
had nothing to complain of, as tho Jxandhs had purchased him for that esjM>cial pm'pose; 
and of the other, to prove that he had teen cruelly deceived, that he had not teen 
a party to his own sale, hut believing that he liad been purchased as a laborer, he had 
honestly worked for his employer. 

The actual sacrifice to the earth goddess was performed in different ways, all brutal 
enough—brutality is indeed too mild a term to apply to it. Major Maephersou’s 
account proceeds as follows:— 

“ The priest, assisted by the chief and one or two of* the elders of the village, now 
takes the branch tjf a green tree, cleft several feet down the centre. They force the 
victim to place himself witliin the reft, fitting it, in some districts, to his throat. Cords 
are tlien twisted round the open extremity of tho stake, which the prhist, aided hy his 
assistants, strives with Ms whole force to close. He then wounds the victim slightly with 
his axe, and on this, the crowd throws itself on the sacrifice and strips the flesh from the 
bones, leaving uuteiicbtMi the head and intesriues.” The remains are next day burned 


• Loc. cit., paye !!K>. TUc a'liolo of the above acvouut is (akon from tbo same work. 
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„ „ .« o oBaati- and the ashes are scattered over 

on a ftmeral pUe, with a fiirthex ^ ® ^„f the hoasM and gt«U.riea 

the field, or are made into a paste with which the noors ui uu 

are smeared. Sulisequently a hnllook is given to the father or p^nrer ^ , 

and another is sacrificed and eaten at the feast which terminates the i hut OM year 
after the human sacrifice, the hlood thirsty Tdri Penna is reminded of it by an offing 

Major Maopherson further notes tdiat the Mcriah in some districts is put to dmth 
slowly by fire, the great object lieing to draw from the victim as many tenrs as possible, 
in the belief that the cruel Tdri^will proportionately increase the supply of rain! , 

Colonel Campbell* * * § thus descrilies the modus operandi in Chinna Kiraedy. “The 
miserable Moriah is dragged along the fields, surrounded by a crowd of half intoxicated 


Kandhs, who, shouting and screaming, rush upon him, and with their knives cut the flesh 
piece-meal from liis bones, avoiding the head and liowels, till the living skeleton, dying 
from loss of blood, is relieved from torture, when its i^mains are burnt and the ashes 
mixed with the new grain to preserve it from insects.” 


Captain MacVioar,t in. a report dated the 6th April 1851, thus descrilies the mode of 
performing the sacrifice in MtSji I>dso, midway between Boad and Patna. “ On the day 
of sacrifice, after the apiiointed ceremonies, the Meriah is surrounded by the Kandhs, 
who heat him violently on the head with the heavy metal bangle.8, which they purchase 
at the fair, and w ear on these occasions. If this does not destroy life, an end is put to 
his sufferings by strangulation by means of a slit bamboo. Strips of flesh are then cut 
off the back, and each recipient carries his portion to the stream which w'atem his fields, 
and there* suspends it on a pole. The remains of the mangled carcass are then buried, 
and funeral obsequies are performtHi and repeated a year afterwards.” This is ap- 
pai’ently in imitation of the Hindu shradk. 

But it was more usual for the fragments of fl.e.sh to be buried in the fields. When 
a sacrifice took place, a deputation from all villages of Tdri Kandhs within a certain 
radius attended it, and returned the same day, or as rapidly as possible, with the flesh, a 
little of which was given to each head of a family. To secure its arrival in time, it was 
sometimes sent by relays of men and conveyed with postal fleetness fifty or sixty inilos.J' 

Hideous and extraiirdinary as were the bloody rites aliove described, it appears 
to me more wonderful and shocking that female infanticide 

Pernale infanticido. •, i i^*i. .. 

stioulu nave prevailed to such an exterminating extent amongst 
the Kandhs. The neighbouring raises all treat, tiunr female children with exemplary 
tenderness, most of them indeed regartl the girls as maiketahle and valuable property, 
to be cai-efully nurtured, in order that they may grow in beauty and appear to the liost 
advantage when (jailed lor. 

The Kandhs had to pay high prices for wives of their own trihe—a fact which 
they assigned as one of their reasons for wishing to get rid of their maidens. Mr. 
Uussel, of the MjuIkis Civil service, in a report§ dated August 1830, first brought 
the subject to notice. The expenses attending the man'iage rites were then said 


• Rpport, (ktod 17th Marnh 184.0, Sokctloim. Homo l><*partmont, No. V, p<ig«*!08. 

+ Loe, dt,, page 116, Captain Mac Vicar’s Kciwrt. 

J Colonel Camphell. 

§ Selections from the Records of Government of India, Home Department, No. V, page S. 
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’io bo tbfi They kiUed tbeir ©"wii girls aiid purchased wives froua othca* parts of 

. ttie doimtry. The custom ^ was not tmiversaL It was practised in what was called 
the middle O^ndh region, bat eyen there some tracts were honorably excei)t§d, as 
Digi and Bodo Ghoro. Major Maephorson* reported in April 18.42, that in many 
villages he did not find a single femalo child. Amongst the causes assigned are, 
1 ##, that male births arc increased hy the destruction of female inlhnts; 2«5, that 
it is bettCT to destrt^ girls in their infancy tharf to allow' tlicm to grow up and become 
causes of strife afterwards; hut the most probable solution of the (luestion was 
brought to light hy Captain McNTeile after visiting th^ districts of Putiadeso, Sorohisi, 
Korkapatah, Jhdmka, and Byaghada, where infanticide, hotli male and female, prevailed 
io an appalliiig extent.t 

• When a child is bom, Jan astrologer called a Jani or De.sauri is summoned and 
consulted by the parents., Ho exmstructs a horoscope or pretends to do so, and consults 
a palm-leaf manuscript calletl a 'punji\ in which are ^vrittcn sentences intei*spers(!d with 
rude pictures of gods and devils. After certain ceremonies the ‘stylus’ of hone or ivory, 
used to write on the palm-leaf, is thrust into the book, and tlic fate of the child is decided 
according to the image or staih'nce which it strikes. If from tliis test it bo preduded 
that the child is not likely to prove a blessing to its jiarents, hut rather that misfortune 
msiy befall them if they attempt to rear it, the living infant is placed in a new 
earthen j)ot and removed in the direction of the point of tlie compass from whicJi, 
if the child W'cre spared, evil might ’be expected, and buried. A fowl Ls satritieed over 
the greve. 

The Besauris are generally Uriyas, who practise on the credulity of the Kandiis, 
but in Korkapatah and Jhdinka' the Besauris arc Kandhs, who do not use a but 

do the asliHdogy and vaticination themselves. 

Qf the numerous Meriahs recovered from the Kandhs, a large proportion were young 
girls, who, iMKsoming wards of Government, w'ere brought up with some care, aud were more 
or Im educated. It Was dotjmed good policy to give some of these damsels in man-iage to 
ICandh bachelors of respeotahility, and it was expected tliat they at least would not out¬ 
rage their own feeling as mothers by consenting to the dc.struction of their offspring. 
Subsequently, how'ever, Colonel Campbell ascertained tlait these ladies laid no female 
children, -and on being elqsely questioned, they admittiHi that at their husbands’ bidding 
they had destroyed them. 

I now' proceed to detail briefly tlie measures which w'crc undertaken to wspn^ss 
these harliarous customs. 

The first action taken by the officers of Governmont tow'ards reclaiming the Kandhs 

Mon«tm's i« suppress the ^o release the Meriahs. It was found that tlie 

i.«i-i>tu<iusi!u«i.>rns. Kandhs were inclined to yield to mild coercion in the matter, 

and Mr. Bussel, in a despatcii, dated 11th May 1837, reported that 29 Meriahs had 
been surrendered. Some had teen kidnapped, who were restored to their friends; 18 
W'cr<^ chihlrcn from three to ten years of age, who had been sold to the Kandhs hy tlicir 

* Jmc. cil.i page, 47. fioport of 1S42. 

t Anolhcr reaxon conitw from Oawjaro, “that Jc-coased folnalc ancestors are ro-Loiii in the sarao fmiiiliei. 
iI8. Uep'J't I v Cnpiftin Smitll, Assistant A^«ut. 

J SL'!. eli4>i!<5, Government, No, LXXXI, Captain A. C. MeNeile’s Keiwrt, dated 12th JIny ISoT. 
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parents; they were retained as Govemmmt wawls. In 

Campbell, then Assistant Collector in charge of Gdmsar, cffected^the 

Mcru\h children, and it was found that they comprised people of »U ^lon 

or ciiste, even Kandh ohildren were amongst them. , . , , 

In a despateh. dated July 1838, Lieutenant Hill, of the Survey 
the practice of human sacrifice as existing in the Kandh Maliahs ol Gdmsur m ^sp^ 
Hoad, and Sohnpur, just south of the Mahfinadi, and in Chinna Kimedy, Pedda Eimedy, 
Jaipur, and Bastar. The Bastar Baja had the credit of having himself organised the 
most extensive sacrifice tliat had ever been heard of, on which occasion twenty-seven 
adult males had been immolated; in fact it was not supposed that any Kandh Mdliali 


was free from the stain. 

The proceedings on the Madras side led to entiuiries being made on the Bengal side, 
and there also some Meriahs were given up to the demand or at the req^uest of 
Messrs. Bicketts and Mills, but it was found that in the feelings of the people, or in their 
detennination to carrj' on a custom wJiich they believed necessary to their existence, 
no real cliange had been effected. They indeed gave up some Meriahs, hut reserved many 
and bought more; and the sa<;rificos continued. The Agent to the Governor General, 
South-Western Brontier, in 18it, finding that the Kandhs in the Tributary Mahdls under 
his jurisdiction were no better than their neighbours, entered on the field and succeeded 
in obtaining the release of a few Meriahs, but all olfiecuvs employed were now convinced 
that far more stringent measures than those hitherto adopted were necessary, and 
a special agency under one Head, armed with full authority to use force, was advised. 

On the Madras side, from the time of tlie Gdmsur war, several officers had been 
engaged in measures, mostly of a conciliatory nature, to wean the Kandhs from their 
dark .superstitions. In IS I t, Lieutenant Ilitjks was appointed Assistant Superintendent, 
Tributary Mahals, for the repression of human sacrifices. Moral pressure was, however, 
all that was attempted, and thougli Meriahs were rccoveiod, and’ some were snatched 
from the very altars, the sacrifices did not cease. The number, however, had, it was 
said, diminished from hundreds to ten. or a doz(}n ptiv annum; but this improvement was 
not general. It is noticed* that the Kandhs of Boad liad promised acquiescence in the 
wislies of Government:, but they deemed it right to offer Tari enough to last her a long 
time before they gave it up. and the valedictory saerilice Is said to have comprised one 
hundred and ivventv-five victims. 

t/ 


In 1845, the Government of India determined on bringing all tlio Kandh Mdliahs 
under one system of management, and Act XXI of that year was passed, separating them 
from the ordinary jurisdiction of the Courts with a view to their being placed under 
special rule's. And, iu Xen emher 1845, Captain AVilliam Maepherson, who had Ikmju 
long employed iu the Kandh districts, and to whom we are indebted for so much 
valuable information about the people, iui-ived in Ganjdm with the title of “Agent, 
Gov ernor General, for the suj)pression of luunan saeritiees and female infanticide in the 
hill twicts of Orissa,” But still the orders were to abstain from violence, and the first 


season's operations were not encouraging. 

The Kandhs of Boad had become impressed with the mJtion that fiu-ther yielding on 
their X)art would lead to their taxation and subjection to forced labor: and early in 1846, 


* Mavpliomni’t! Mmorial* ot' Swvico. p»g<* 346 . 
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Ve fi&d them thmtenmg on tlie Agent’s camp and/deitt^nding and 

otitaini^ the restoration of rosened Moriahs.. Thk led to reprisals) which Of course 
gr^Uj impeded the proposed polhgr of eozu^iation, and oi&irs were farther oomplicated 
by the robellioti of the Eaja of An^l, one of the tributaries on the MahAnadi^, who 
appears to have fomented to the utmost the resistance of the Kandh tribes. Serious 
disturbances followed; troops were employed on a large scale and all authority tempo¬ 
rarily transferred from the Agent to the. Officer in Command, Brigadier General Dyer. 

I have no details of the military operations which followed. On the 2l8t of 
April 1817, Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell was appointed Agent, and coming on the 
scone with powers to coerce, which wore perhaps all that was wanting to ensm*e 
success to the measures of the previous agency, he was soon in a position to report* the 
submission of the Bisai Chiefs of the Kandh hill tracts visited by him, atid the 
restoration of peace to the disturbed districts. The operations against Augul were 
successful. The Eaja was deposed and subsequently captured, and as Ms estate was 
confiscated there was, no difficulty in bringing into subjection all the Kandhs whom 
he MmI intlaenced. With Boad there had been at first some difficulty, but on the 
1st April 1818, Colonel Camp]>oll reported that with one or two exceptions all the 
influential men had idedged themselves by the most solemn oaths, (sworn on a tiger 
skin and on some earth) tlienceforih to abandon human sacrifices, and in earnest of 
their sincerity 235 Meriahs w^ere given up. During the following season, tlios Saurada 
Maliahs and the more remote lull region of Chinna KImedy were visiteo by the 
Agency. . ’ ' 

Chinna Kimedy was found to he divided into seven districts each under a Hindu 
chief or PiLtei’, subdivided into Matahs, (groups of villages or parganas), and villages 
eiudi under a Kandh headman called Milji (so this title is found thus far south). There 
was little intercourse between the districts owing to feuds. The country is described 
jis in steppes. In the second range of hills the villages arc fivr apart, and with few ex¬ 
ceptions poor, and the country has a neglected unreclaimexi appearance, a succession of hills 
covered with siil and b£iml)(M>s. The districts on the upper muges are more picturesque, 
aiul the cultivated valleys appear fertile; hut throughout tliis hilly region, whether 
bountifully or sp^iringly dealt with by nature, human satwiliee and female infanticide 
generally prevailed, the only exceptions being in the districts of Sarangad, Chaudi'a- 
ghari and Degi of Kosadah. 

The hnnual season for the sacrifioe was about to connucnce when the Agent 
marc/hed into this couutiy'; but though not pitn iously visited for the repression of human 
saeriftee, the design of holding it was at once abandoned, and eventually the whole people 
agreerl to submit to the conditions ]>rojM)sed, and engaged to try if Tari would not, after 
all, l>e as well pleased with the blood of beasts as with human sacrifices. In this year, 
1859, two hundred and six Meriahs Avc^re given up., 

It was satisfactory to find that in the Boad highlands no blood had been shod 
since the last visit, and the GdCisiu* Maliahs were reported equally fioe from the 
stain.t It had providentially happened that an unusually productive and healthy season 
had distinguished the firs# year’s dreaded intermission of the rite. We can well 

• Kantlh Agonny, CaKfuM* ll«view, page 138. Colouel CamiibcH's R'.!p:irt to Oowrnuient, Isl April 1818. 
t Colonel t'MUii>lM*ir» Ui'porl, 18th MttiTh ISM*. ' 
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conceive the an?:iety that must have been felt by the whole Mbe as they watched the 
sprouting seed and ripening grain and their joy when in the foil promise Of a bounti¬ 
ful harvest they felt assured that the ^•th goddess did not resent their* abandonment 
of the ancient custom. * 

The total number of Meriahs given up in the two seasons was 647, 

It'is useless to follow the operations of the Agent through the remainder of the 
Kandh districts. In Jaipiur it was fotmd that human saorifioes had be^ annually offered 
to Maniksoro, the god of war, as well as to the earth goddess, and the ceremony was 
performed in the following manner:— 

A stout wooden post about six feet long is firmly fixed in the ground. Close 
to it a narrow grave is dug. The victim is tied to the post by Ms long hair; 
jissistants to the ofiiciating priest hold out his arms and legs so that the body* is 
supported over the grave witli the face downwards. The priest standing on the 
right side then recites an invocation to the god, praying for success in battle and 
])r6servation “from tlie tyranny of kings and thoir officers,” .and as ho prays he 
at intervals hacks at the neck of the unfortunate victim avoiding the infliction of 
a mortal wound. Then the priest addresses him in consolatory words, assuring him 
that he would soon have the honor of being devoured by the great god Mauiksorc» 
for their benefit, and that Ms obsequies would be performed decorously, and reminding 
Ijim, if still unreconciled to Ms fate, that they liad bought liim for this special purpos<i 
from Ms parents. He is then detjapitabjd, the body falls into the gra-vej and the bleeding 
head remains suspended from the post till the birds devour it. ‘ 

Colonel Campbell had some difficulty in Jaipdr, but eventually succeeded there, 
as elsewhere, rescuing or causing to be given up 77 Meriah males, and 117 females. 
The following extract from Colonel Campbell’s last published report sums up the work:— 
“ It aftVu’ds me hcsartfelt satisfaction to l)e able to report thus of the suppression 
(I will not ijresume to say of the complete suppression,—for that will depend on our 
future supervision and watchfulness) of the Meriah rite in Gdmsur, Boad, Chinna- 
Jvimefly, Jaipur, Kjilahfmdy, and Patna.” 

Strange to say after the suppression of human sacrifices in the Maliahs of Jai¬ 
pur it was found that the jjractice existed in the low country, and the agent, Captain 
A. C. McNeile, wrote* that in suppressing it there, he had to deal with relatively 
civilized and educated men and not with semi-barbarous tribes. It does not apjiear 
that iKandhs were implicated; the victims were generally of the *Tdra class’ purchased 
from thek parents. At the town of * Mulcagherry,’ 100 of these children reserved 
for sacrifice were found and were surrendered. 

On the 18th December 1861, in consequence of the arrangements which had been 
made for the organization of Police in the Ganjdm and Vizagapatam agencicMS, the 
special agency for the hill tracts of Qrissa was abolished. 

With regard to the existing feeling of the Kandhs on the subject which led to the 
formation of the hill tract agency, I append an extract from MS. notes written by 
Mr. T. E. Ravenshaw,. now Superintendent, Katak Tributaiy Estates, on tlie Kandli 
Mals, in his jurisdiction:— 


* Madraw Selecliom. Captain A. C, McNeifc’it Iteport, dated 1st May, 1865. 
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Tribal divisiouB. 


Human sacrifice is, I believe, completely forgotten. The people have.no objection 
.to talk about it and point'out the spots where the rite was performed, but they speak 
of their former, superstitions on the subject as a delusion. They thought, they say, 
that human blood improved the quality of tho turmeric, their most profitabloi crop; 
but they now find that the earth yields its increase as before and the turmeric is as 
good as ever it was.” Mr. llavenshaw does not iind that animal sacrifice has been 
substituted, or that flesh of any kind is now burled to fertilize the earth. Tho super¬ 
stition has entirely died out. He adds that infanticide where it was practised is also 
entirely suppressed. 

There is nothing on record which gives us any clue to the early history of 
the Kandhs. We find them occupying the highlands of tho 
southern hill districts of old Orissa, following tho ramification of 
ranges into various petty states, and claimed as, subjects by the chiefs of those states 
whom Mr. Stirling and the historians of the Meriah operations recognise as Hindus, 
and who like the hill chiefs further north style themselves Kdjputs. It appears probable 
that in the Kandhs we have all that .remains of the aboriginal inhabitants of this region, 
and that they were masters of the entire country, the lowlands as well as highlands, till 
they were forced back into the hills by the extension of the Hindu kingdom of Orissa ; 
hut the Hindu chiefs, if such they be, exercised very little authority over them, at least 
over those who lived in the Maliahs or highlands. Major Maepherson divides the Kandhs 
into throe classes, Betiah, a servile class, who worked for hire or held lands on 
<‘onditions of labor; Beniah who occupied the skirts of tlic hills and paid rent for their 
lands or held them bn a more honorable description of service; and Mali ah or high¬ 
landers who were virtually independent, though they performed homage to the chief on 
his accession, and, if well disposed to his service, oticasiornilly took tho field at his bidding, 

Tlie social organization and governm(int of the Mdliah Kandhs very closely 
resemble the ancient polity of the Mdndas, which we still to a great extent preserve in 
the Singhhdm Kolhdn. 

Over each village an elder presides* called an Abbayo corresponding witli the 
SingbliCim Alunda; and a number of adjacent villages form a 
1 oijt) of tho Kandhs. district under a distri(!t Abbayc like a Siugbhi'mi Pi'r under its 

Mdnki. The district Abbaye is, or ought to be, the linefil descendant or representative 
of the leader of the colony when the settlement was first made. 

In addition to the above. Major Alaophcrson gives us a tribal Abbaye or Patriarch, 
the representative of the common ancestor of the tribe ; but as the division into tribes 
is not now geographically defined, people of various tribes living in one village, the 
duties of the tribal patriarch arc chiefly to take notice of breaches of tribal rules. It is 
probable enough that formerly each tribe had it^ own locality, aud as they took wives 
on the exfogamous principle, they had to win their brides from a quarter more or less 
remote; but this system is now broken up ; people belonaring to various tribes iuhabit 
the same village, and there is nothing to prevent a man marrying a girl of the same 
street if he likes, except that it is more dignified to go to a distanct? fr)r a wife. 

In addition to the above, there is a federal Abbaye, the representative of a sui»erior 
chief formerly selected to superintend the affairs of as extensive a tract of country as 


* Calcutta lieview, vol, 6. page 35. 
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ooiUd be conveniontly placed under hinii The o^ces are all hcreditarj" j but in regard to, 
tlie federal Abbaye, though the succession never goes out of the femily, the next-of- 
kin is sometimes set aside for a more competent relative. * 

The federal Abbaye may when he pleases convene a council of the heads, of 
the people. They sit in the open air in conomtric ciwjles, the 
Niitioiiai A(t*enibi}. inner circle composed of the district and the tribal Abbayes, 

outside are the village Abbayes, and outSide them the general public. Women may attend, 
but they take no part in the discussion. Major Macpherson highly commends the 
loyalty of the Kandhs to their head men. It is said that their devotion to the federal 
Abbaye “ is equal to any that the annals of humanity record.”* 

At the great councils disputes I’cgarding property and offences of all kinds arc 
enquired into, and witnesses are exaniined on oath. The litigattls 
are forced to put into tbeir mouths rice moistened with the blood 
of a sheep which bad been sacrificed to the earth goddess, and 
this, it is supposed, will inevitably cause the death of the person so.sworn who swerves 
from the truth. If the dispute is about land, a morsel of the soil similarly placed 
has the same eflcct. They are also sworn on the skin of a tiger, like the Kols; on the 
skin of a lizard (invoking scaUness of skin on the false witness); on the oai'th of an atit- 
Jjill; and on a peac(K?k’s feather. 

Serious olfenoes against the person, homicide, and severe wounding, arc regarded as 
p ^ j ^ private wrongs, and compensations may be adjudged. In murder- 

, cases all the property of the murderer may be made over to the 

family of the deceased. In cases of wounding any portion of the olfendor’s goods may 
1)0 awarded to the injured party, and be is further bound liberally to provide for all the 
wants of the wounded man till liis recovery. The code on the subject of unfaithfulness 
of wives is contradictory. In one place we are told that the husband may put the 
adulterer to death, in another that the latter has only got to make good the amount 
paid for the girl when she was asked in marriage. 

Succession to real property is always through males. Shares of personal property 
may be given to daughters. The rule of primogeniture is not 
acknowledged. The real property is divided amongst the sons. 
By one authort it is asserted that no division of property can take place during the 
lifetime of the father, by another, J it is said that a son on his marriage quits the 
paternal roof and becomes a householder, receiving a share of the land from the hands 
of the father. Girls arc not allotted to the shareholders as is the case in Singbhum, but 
the brothers are jointly responsible for their care till they marry. 

The Maliali Kandiis§ consider themselves ab.solate proprietors of the soil they 
cultivate, and in this view of thoir right, which was no doubt at 
one time common to all the primitive tribes, they are supported 
by the fact that even by the British Government they have not yet been required to pay 
j*eni. Mr. llavenshaw informs me that if a Kandh of the K.audb tracts in modern 
Grissa be asked to specify his position or calling, he answers boldly, ” I am a zamindar.” 


Suweettitm. 


I^rrtpvii'torab’tp iu liitids. 


* Calcutta litfview, Vol. V. page 42. f Majov Macjifacrsiui. 

X Lieukuaut Frye, on thu KainlL population of OrUsa. Journal, IL'yal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVII. 
§ Lieuteuliiit Frye. 
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The chiefs have no pretensions to any right over the soil which is adverse to this claim 
of theii* people, and this is a point which has unfortunately in many instances boon lost 
sight of in dealing with the aboriging-l tribes. An Abbaye can liave no right to aliehatt} 
his title and interest in a village or district, yet such alienations have taken place in 
cases precisely analogous, and have been upheld by Courts acting in blind ignorance of 
the true position of the parties, thereby creating endless complications and intense 
dissatisfaction. . * 

The Kandhs love to build their hodscs on the slo|)e8 of the valley over- 
looking their cultivation which winds like a river amoniyst 
the hills. 

Tiie houses are small and low, but substantially constructed of plank inserttjd 
horizontally in grooves cut in the corner posts. The whole 
surface is plastered with mud. Each hut contains usually three 
apartments, in the centre the family dwells, one is used exclusively for cooking, and 
the third is a store-room. There is but one door which in the cold season is lirmly 
closed, while the family sloop round a, wood fire burning on a central hearth. The roof, 
as well as the sides, is sometimes of plank. The houses have no plinths. 

■ In each village there is a house assigned to the bachelors as their dormitory and 
separate accommixiatiou for club, and another for the maidens, and as it is said that chastity 
iiaciieiors aud spinsters. tlieii’ Virtues, and that free intercourse between the 

sexes is not discouraged, it may be assuraotl that the separation contemplated in tliis 
arrangement is not very rigidly enforccid. I learn, however, from Mr. IlavenslyAw’s notes 
that in Boad the girls’ dormitories are under charge of an elderly matron, who sleeps 
inside and locks the door. She sleeps very sound, I dare say. 

Births are celebrated on the s(;venth day after the event by a feast given to the priest 
and to the whole village. The name is determihed as with the 
(.ustems at child birth. j^ols. The names of ancestors are called over as grains of rice 

ar(i thrown into water, hut Major Maepherson* adds that the oracle is required to sliow 
which of the ancestors is regenerated in the person of the child. The Kols have not 
the faintest idea of anything of the kind as the name of persons still living are fre¬ 
quently selected. 

According to the same author every Kandh village has its priest, hut they have nc. 

oflicial privileges or endowments, their only emoluments con. 
*’*“"*'^*’ sisting of the fees paid by those who employ them, or in gifts 

from the community, when the religious ceremonies they conduct have a favorable 
issue. There appears to be no Levite class. The priestly office may be assumed by any 
oue, who fancies or boldly asserts that he has been called thereto by a mandate of the 
Icity duly communicated in a vision or dream. At the human sacrifices and mystic 
rites in honor of the earth goddess, the Jani, a recognized priest, always officiated; but 
every bead of a family could on ordinary occasions assume priestly functions, and the 
whole spirit of the Kandh policy renders it probable that originally all sacerdotal offices 
were combined in the patriarchs of families, villages, or circles, and that the mysterious 
Meriah rites and an order o? priests came in together, I do not find auy mention o! 
priests in Mr. Ravenshaw’s notes—their oecupation is gone. Major MaepUersmt rcjcords 

* Miijur Miicpht'rsou, Ueview. Vul. V, page 31. 
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the singular circumstance, that a class of Hindus are employed by the Kandhs as 
priestly co-adjutors in the service of the minor divinities. This alone would indicate 
that there has been a great change in their religion; but it is probable that the low 
lliiulKH alluded to are but the Ojhas or Sorcerers whom the witchcraft supemtition has 
(jailed into existence. The belief of the Kandhs regarding sickness and physical afflic¬ 
tions of every description is the same as that of the Kols and Or&ons. 

Our knowledge of the religion of the Kandhs is derived from a very elaborate esvsay 
on the subject by the late Major J. C. Macpherson, 0. B., which 
was read before the Royal Asiatic Society in 1852. The paper 
has been reproduced in the memorials of that ofttcer published in 1865. It propouncls a 
system of theot?racy and ethics more profound than one would expect to find amongst so 
ignorant a people, hut it appears to me to be a melange of Genesis, the several 
Hindu systems and primitive paganisim. Colonel Campbell, who was for so many 
years employed amongst the Kandhs, is somewhat sceptical as to the purely Kandh 
origin of the scheme of religion thus ventilated; but under the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the race, it is quite possible that such a system may have l)een gradually 
built up for them by Brahmans, Gosdins, and other Hindus, who not only lived amongst 
them, but joined in their sacrifices, supplemented with notions gleaned from Missionary 
tesiching or books. 

The fundamental doctrines appear to be a belief in a Supremo Being, the source of 
good, and Ci’cator of the univorst^, called Bdra Penu, the god of light, or Bela Penu, 
the sun gisl, the same as the Dharmi of the Orsons and the Bedo Gos4iu of the Rajma- 
hali highlanders who injured no one, and Avhom it' was not therefore necessary to 
propitiate, and his wife Tdri, who in antagonism to her husband, l>ecarae the originato** 
of all the ills that befall mankind. We are told that BAra Penu found his wife ” want¬ 
ing in afPectionalc compliance,” which in a note is explained to mean that she declined to 
scmtcjh his back; hut this simple domestic difference put it into BAra Peuu’s mind to 
clothe the world with vegetation, fill it with animal life and finally to create human 
beings to pay him the adoration and veneration wLich he expected and. could not obtain 
from his wife. Mankind was created exempt from moral and physical evil, and thus 
enjoyed fi*ee intercourse with God. They lived withoiit labor on the spontaneous abuu- 
danco of the earth in perfect harmony, i)eace and innocence, and knew not that they were 
naked till Tdri, like the old serpent, filled with envy at their happiness, sowed the seed of 
sin in their hearts, and like Pandora introduced all the ills that Uesh is heir to. A few 
who withstood temptation and bore up against the povyers of darkness, were elevated 
to the position of secondary gods, to whom the regulati()n of the affairs of the fallen 
brethren was consigned; but the oonsoquenoes to the latter were terrible. The earth 
no longer yielded her abundance. Animals previously innocjuous became vicious and 
destructive to life. Snakes became venomous and some plants poisonous. Man 
found out that he was naked and encumbering himself with clothing, lost the power 
of soaring through the air and skimming through the wat<?r, which in inncwence 
he had possessed, and fierce strife raged between Bura and Tari, each contending 
for mastery. ‘ 

Out of this contest two great sects aroscj one holding that Bqra, the other that 
Tari, had come off triumphant. 
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The sect of Burd believed that Bdm punished Tari by the curse on het sex, tanta¬ 
mount to the “in sorrow thou shalt bring forth children,” and that Tdri, however 
malevolent and destructive she may be, can only strike when Bdra permits. The sect 
of Tdri believe that tlieir goddess cannot be frustrated by Bdra in her evil designs, 
but if she can be persuaded by adoration to abstain from injuring, man will be free 
from misfortune. She alone therefore should be propitiated. 

Notwithstanding the tiff between Bdra and ffdri, their union was fruitful, and six 
godlings were produced to meet the primary wants of fallen man. 

First, Pidzu Pennu, the rain god; second, Burbhi Penuu, the goddess of spi’ing, 
who gives now vegetation and first fruits; third, Pittcri Pennu, the god of increase and 
gain; fourth, Klambo Pennu, the god of the chase; fifth, Lohd Pennu, the iron god 
or god of war; sixth, Sundi Pennu, the god of boundaries. 

The above clearly indicate the most important requirements of such a people, aud 
I do not doubt that the gods on this list may have been very generally recognised. They 
are styled inferior deities of the first class. 

The addition of a seventh deity to the above also included amongst the children 
of Bdra Pennu was clearly an after-thought. Binga Pennu, the judge of the dead, is 
probably the Hindu Yama.* 

The third class of gods are the descendants of the human beings u'ho resisted evil. 
They arc now the presiding spirits over villages, hills, streams, tanks, fountains, 
houses, forests, ravines, and orchards. JSach of these gods is worsliipped vv ben his 
turn comes, that i.s, when, a requisition is made on the departmeut over which lie 
presides. Offerings are presented, and for each a special form of address is to be found 
in Major Maepherson’s essay, which is poetical enough to be introduced in an epic, 
but in the aggregate they arc too long for my purpose. In one of these invoca¬ 
tions the priest is made to say, truly enough, “ Were we, O god of streams, con¬ 
stantly to expend our means upon your rites as well as those of the other gods, we should 
lose our lands, and then where would he your worship ?” 

The Kandh Y'ama has no sinecure, for the Kandhs are represented by Major Maepher- 
son as poss(!Ssing end) four souls. Colonel Campbell and other writers who are well ac¬ 
quainted with their habits, did not discover that, in their own estimation, they had any 
souls at all, and this is certainly more in unison with the creed of their neighbours, but 
it appears tliat many Abbayes were men of education fond of studying the mysteries of 
the Hindu religion, and as it was from them that Major Mae-phersou chiefly derived his 
information, I am not surprised that the religious views of these authorities embraced the 
Hindu doctrines of metempsychosis and ‘nhwaua’, or fmal absorption info f he deity, which 
I think must be what is meant by t“ restoratiou to communion with Bura.” The notion 
of four souls apparently rosolve.8 itself into this, that the more culightened Kandhs had 
adopted the Hindu doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and its liability to an im¬ 
mense variety of probations by suiicessivo re-births in an improved state or lower condi¬ 
tion, according to the views taken by the divine judge of the life just quitted; until. 


• In Major Maephw-son s first cssiiy on the religion of the Kandhs, read brforM the Koyal Asiatic Society on the aotli 
Novonibor 184.1, thei» is no ndbicncc to Diiiga Pennu. The name first appears in the second ossay, which wa.s published ia 
part II, Vol. XIll, of the Journal, Krjyal Asiatic Society, 
t Si'O ‘ Memorials of Service', page 03. 
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of fOi tedut, it k 4)Qtalijr 

tliree of the souls d^OTibed by lll^or Jdaopherson, 

seoondlyi the soul that has to bear piinishment for ill-spent life; tad 

that re-born in the tribe, which must all bo regarded as the one soul of the M 

diflerent conditions. The fourth soul Major Macpherson describes as a sOul which dies 
on the dissolution of the body, or in other words there is a belief in no soul at all, which 
is probably the creed of most untutored Kandhs. 

Of the Kandh gods, Bdra and Tdri alone dwell in heaven*, Binga resides on a rooh 
or mountain in the region beyond the sea, from which the sun rises, so the souls have to 
cross the water (query, the Baitaraiii or Styx) to get to him. It is called Gripavali.f the 
leaping rook. This idea is also apparently borrowed from the Brahmans. 

The other Gods of the Kandhs live exclusively upon the earth. But when tliby 
move, tht*y skim along at a short distance above its surface invisible to human eyes, 
but seen by the lower animals. They feed on the sacrifices offered to them, but 
also help themselves, as the farmer knows to his cost when he finds blind ears in 


Ills corn. 

The rites observed at the Meriah sficrificcs to the blood-thirsty Tdri ]>ave been dos- 
(?ribed. Her gentler husband, the supreme god Biira, receives the adoration of all his 
votaries at the same period of the year,$ and though it is supposed that Bdra demands 
no blood, a pig is at this season saorificed in his honor, and the blood scattered widely 
about. At the festival there is much dancing, feasting, and drinking, and every kind 
t>f licentious indulgence. Many of the Biim-ites pi-acdised female infanticide and justified 
the act as one which was pennittecl and cv(m enjoined by Bdra, who by the (ronduct 
of his M'ife nas unfairly prejudiced agsiinst all the sex. 

I proceed now to avail myself of the information kindly furnished by my friend 
Jlr. T. E. llavonshaw, C. S., Commissioner of Katak, regarding the Kandh country 
in his provmt;e. 

At the close of the operations for the suppression of Meriah sacrifices in Boad, 
^ ^ the chief of that dependency doubting his capability of controL 

ing the Kandhs on that (question, and dreading the couse(juom!e 
to himself of any relapse on their part, coded to Government all tliat portion of his 
t(?rritory which comprised tlic Kandh Maliahs or as they are now styled MdJs. This 
portion of Boad rises abruptly about 1,500 feet, and the approaches to it are all very 
st<a‘p and diflicult ascents. They lead yon to an undulating plattsau portioned off by 
luimerous ranges of low hills in the valleys between which wind the principal shotJts of 
cultivation. The villages are prettily situated on the borders of the cultivation, and the 
hills rising from behind them are densely eoverwl with sal. 

The size of the villages varies in proportion to the water supply. In a few places 
the clearings arc extensive, and the settlements liavc a thriving and comparatively civilized 
aj)pcaraucc. 

The area of this tract known as the Katak Khand Mals is 480 square miles, and the 
population, numlnwing 45,000 soids, live iu 677 villages. 


* .Jnurnal. Royal AHiatic Society, Vol. X, page 228.—' Moinorials of Service', page 92. 
t The residence of tin* Hindu Yaina is at the extremity of the eaxlh^ioalinff on tlie waters. 
J Memorials of Service, page 107. 



is ieri^fid &o»i ^ Kanllw. *I3i0 Sitpesriiitis^S^ (|£r- Baven- 
a raatiye assistaiit called a 

..PrwoutgovetiMaent. - ■' . ' •' . ' ' , . ., ., ■,. , 

which appears rather a misnomt^, who resides m the 
the lowers of a Subordinate .Judge aind Assistant Magistrate. A Police force is^ niam- 
tained consisting of one inspector* one sub-inspector, eight head constables, and forty-nine 
constables, but there is little mme. The only heinous cases are homicides com&ittod in 
drunken broils or in disputes about land. I have alreMy adverted to the tenacity with 
which they cling to their right in the soil. They consider it inextinguishable. They 
utterly scorn the notion of being barrod from re-entry by a stotute of limitation. No 
amount of adverse possession, however undisturbed, could, according to their code; 
transtbr to another their title to the land. 

• The large divisions of the Kandli bill country are called Mdliabs, Mai os, or Mdls. 
These are sub-divided into gj'oups of villages called Mutalis. They recognise the authority 
of one ciiief over all the Mdls, called Malid Mullik (nidlik?) His position is that of 
the fi'deral Abbaye previously described. The village hcjadmcn are called simply nidliks. 
TJiere is no mention of a Tribal mdlik or Abbaye. 

Jhiisidcs the indigenous Kandh headrnmi, each Mutah, and sometimes each large 
village, has an ofiloer calh^l Bisoi, Avho is always an TJriya. They were originally estab¬ 
lished as ‘ go-betweens’ and interpreters l>etwe.en the Raja and the Kandhs; they sptsak both 
languages and being well versed in Kandh customs, often obtain great influence. Of 
late y(»rs they have acquired lauds by iutriguo or purchase from the lv(..udlis who 
were better advisiid when they would not part with an inch of tlie^soil to an 
alh'u. 


The low bastord Hindu people calhid Pans, already noticed as j)r(>cui*er.s for the Mcriab 
sacrilufes, are numerous in Boad. In the Cbutid Ndjnnlr tributarv 
stales this class are found, but are regarded both by Hindus and 
aborigines as vile. The Kandhs assocuitc with them on a more equal footing, allowing 
them to hold lands and to sliaro in the village festivals, fl'hey also ply their tnule as 
weavers, and the poorest of them work as farm laborers, cultivating land belonging to 
Kandhs and making over to their landlords half the produce as rent. 

The Kandhs also tolerate Hindus of the Sundi (Sandika), or spirit distilling, caste, as, 


DriuUiiig. 


though invetcKite drunkards, tliey cannot distill for themselves. 
Sundis are teiders as well as disLilhu’s;—a good deal of the trade 


of the country is in their hands, and some of them have accumulated eoiisidemhle 


wealth. 


The Kandh huts arc built for the accommodation of the father, mother, and younger 
children only. At 8 to 11 years of age, boys and girls are ejected from the nest, and 
have to take up thoir abodes in their respective clubs till they marry and build nests for 
thom.selves. 


Female infanticide was not one of the sins of Boatl, and the evil cousoipiences of the 
system are not found there. The Boad Kandhs repndiato the 
ariwKccu uotion of intcrmarruige with other races, and sexual selection is 

carried on in a rational maftiner. A man is not encouraged to indulge in matrimony till 
he lias the means of supporting a wife in a house of his own; when thus eligible he joins 
coiilidently in the village danc(5s and makes his choice, and if fathers and mothers afiei- 
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tliis make themselves disagreeable, they may look out for an elofeai^. 
couple disappear and keep oui of the way till the parents relen^ 

girl is accepted. ^ 

It^ould appe^ thafcmost»tri^ have Ibund: it necessary to pr#^ 

by itit!pa>nonrae betwem the sexes at partiiftidar seasons of tie 

Darwin would, peidiaps, call this a reversion to the Balyen or love seasons ^ feath^ aO^ 
cestors. At one of 4e Kandh festivals held in November aJl the lads and lasses assemble 
for a spree, and a bachelor has then the privilege of making off with any unmarried girl 
'whom he can induce 'to go with him, subject 'to a 8ubsec[umit arrangement with the 
parents of 'the maiden. 

1?he Kandhs are as fond of dancing as the Ordons, and like them have a dancing 
place in every village, surrounded by stones or wooden, seats and shaded by venerable 


trees. 

The instruments are drums, taml)ourine8 and a reed instrument with a sound like 
that of an indifferent bag-pipe, 

Tbe performers of both sexes pay particular attention to their dress and to the 
arrangement of their hair. Tlie ball dress when complete is aj)parentJy similar to that 
of the Ordons when similarly engaged. 

In commencing the dance the girls form, themselves into semi-circles of two 
roAVs. They stand close together, keeping their position by the 
touch only, as the hands are employed in holding the dress, 
which ilicy^occasionally extend hy opening out their arms and as they do so ivuAdng 
the draperies and at the same time forming a long lim; instead of a semi-cir(?le. As 
the ex(!itemcnt increase,s, the girls sing,.the young men respond, and the movement 
becomes brisker until the whole breaks into a romp in which the girls pinch the bojis 
and peck at tlicm with their hands Kko the dudng gh’ls when i>erforming as vultures. 
In other respects the dance appears to be of the Bhiiiya class. 

Tlie men have a separate w’ar dance, armed to the teeth and decorated with red 
cloth and feathers. They divide into two jwirtics, and a mimic fight takes place. One 
side gives way, the other pursues, a man falls; he is sot on by the opposite party and 
(vuried off iu triumph as a fallen foe. 

Another dance represents a bison hunt; one man wdth the horns and skin of the 
animal takes to his heels followed hy the. remainder, w'ho capture him after a brief chase, 
and licar him hack as a trojdiy. 


Tin? cessation of internecine struggles, abolition of demoralising rites, and settle, 
nuiiit to peaceful pursuits, has had a most salutary effect on the condition of the Kandhs. 
I (piotci descriptions of them hofort? and after the cure. 


liieutenant .1. P. Prye, writing of them in 1857, says*— 

“ Cloth being an article of very limited iraporf;, the use of dress is confined amongst 

I’O tbe narrowest hounds admitted hy decency. The PAtro 
himself is distinguished by a specins of robe of office, consisting 
of a red l)lanket with variously colored fringe, hut the ordinary Kandh is more 
scantily (dad than the Uriya, and his mode of dress more •repulsive to decemjy, the 
of cl oth wo rn being old and foul. The festival dress (jonsists of a long 

* Journal. Royal A»iaUe Society, Part 1,, Vol. XVll, j^e 13. . .. 
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nanow dip of cloth with fringed ends worn so that the end hangs down like a tail. 
But the head^-dress is thecharacteristio feature of a Kandh’s vanity. The hahr, which 
is worn veiy long, is diawn forward aiad rolled up tUl it looks like a horn projecring 
frona het^ the e^es. Around tins it is His delight to wear a piece of red olpth 
tind^ :i^ favorite birds, as also his pipe, oomh, &c. On the wibterii 

frimrier cloth was unJknown and strips of paper sufficed to procure fowls and ride. 
The clotliiug of the womeu is nearly as Ihnit^ as that of the males. The bosom 
is invariably exposed, and a single cloth round the loins, scarcely reaching to the 
middle of the thigh, the sole garment.” 

Mr. Eavenshaw, writing in 1871, says:—“ The Kandlis formerly possessed little 
property of any sort. A red cloth or a brass plate was kito. Now-a-days in most of 
the more respectable houses you see bras^ vessels in tolerable profusion. They have 
acquired considerable wealth in silver and brass ornaments, and where, they formerly 
went half-starved and lialf-naked, they have now abundance of fwjd and a liberal 
supply of luiment. Cultivation has extended, and they grow large quantities of cotton, 
oil seeds, and tumeric for export.” 

I learn further from Mr. llavensliaw's notes tliat the Kandhs now manifest a desire for 


education and moral improvement. Tliey propose to establish schools at their own 
expense, and agree to submit to any well-concerted measures for the suppression of 
drunkenness; and they couple with this a petition for a recognised system of aid .linis- 
tration of justice through their owm ciders—proposal wliich, in my opinion, siiould 
me.et with every cneouragenient. 


The burial service of the Kaiudhs is not- very impr(*ssive. 


Tin? bodies arc*ordinarily 


Dmpnsal of dead. 


burnt without ritual or ceremony,* hut ten days after the deaith 
the fritmds of the daiceased mead for a feast and console them¬ 


selves with a bout aif alrinking. An Ahbaya^ howawor, is not so easily di*]K)sed 
of. When a man of this dignity die.s, the event is proadaimed by the hcaiting ot 
drums and gongs, and thus summoneal the heuds of villages atta^iid the funeral. The 
body is hiid out in state aaii a funeral pyre, anal na*ar it a flag denotes ivhore a lai*ge 
hag of grain and the pemnial ellccts are alt?positeal. It is then tired, and the family 
and peoplai aif the village perfairm tha*. fiuieral dance round tlia? flag whilst the faggots 
fire burning. The cffa.’icts are then made over to the tribal Ahl)aye. The l illago priest, 
though presamt, takes no })art in the ceremony. The dancing round the flag is eontinuad 
at intervals till the tenth day, wham thajre is a gathering of the tribe, and the sueax'ssion 
of the heir is praiclaimed. 


• Mucpliorsuii, Moiiiorialu of Service, j)a,'e 73. 
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nuru ... 

nudii 




mir 

kodi 

inolloyi 








1 


kodi* 

1 

nan .. 

uonu ... 

DHim ... 

yan 

on 

en 

i tnui ... 

nimu .. 

' ftUU 

gnd* 

Wo ... 

j imiifpil 

Btanama 

nauiu ... 

yeiikul 

cm 

«‘ii 

1 amlii ... 

amot ... 

aom 

indni* 

Thou ... 

j ni 

nivon ... 

ninn ... 

.yi 

iiin 

nina 

till 

imxno ... 

inn 

aman* 

You 

1 ningiil 

mira ... 

Ilium ... 

nikul 

nfm 

nina 

tumbi... 

immet... 

niu^ 

aman* 

He ... 

! avnn ... 

wttdu ... 

avanu... 

aye 

^8 

atb 

(lai ... 

boro ... 

ivafijn»a ... 

aui* 

Ti.ey ... 

j nvarjjral 

wuni ... 

ttvarn ... 

akul 

&r 

ctwar 

hobova 

hurk ... 

ftvi 

ani* 

Mine ... 

yennudaya 

nayokka 

uuiinadu 

3'ennan ... 

enghni ... 

... 

miihnr... 

nawa ... 

nue 

grdnate* 

Our 

yengalu- 

niaiiH- 

luuama 

yenkulna 




nmwa... 

uai 

inont, uate 


di^va 

yokka 







Thine ... 

unnudaya 

niyokkii 

niiinadu 

Hitman ... 

! eiufjlme 

... 


niwd ... 


amonnnate 

Your ... 

an go hi- 

niyokka 

nimiiiH 

nikulim ... 

1 



tiiwa ... 

ni 



daya 



j 





His ... 

Hvunu* 

vadiokka 

avuna... 

aymia 

1 

‘ «8<mi 



bona ... 

OTftni taiia 

aninato 


tlayn. 









Their ... 

uvai*^a' 

luiLtya 

warK'ok- 

kii 

avAi-a ... 

akulua ... 

... 

... 

wtibor (IJ) 

bon. wora 


auinnte* 

Hand ... 

... 

••• 

kai 

kai 

lioHix ke 

ratu, tettu 

tbdbnna 

kyk ... 

kA.iju 

aae 






/■da. 




Ki>ot ... 

pudain 

{xAdumu 

kulu. 

pddii ... 

pado 

P/ied ... 

khed, tekua 

ehapta... j 

kai 

nxada, kddu 

Hjal 

Nohc ... 

niukku 

miiku... 

mupi... 

inunku ... 

ittoy 

inuTta ... 

! 

I 

uinsor 

nmngdi ... 

amu 

Kvo ... 

kangul 

ktuilu... 

knnuu... 

knnna 

M&n ... 

••• 

dhonda..,! 

kan ... 

kdiikd ... 

anidt 

Moulh... j 



bdi ... 

bixi 

vai 

torn 

lionthoDOj 


tdd 


T'wuh ...! 
, 1 

palgal... 

panlu ... 

hullu ... 

kill! 

pdl.a 

pdla 

Wtlif ... 

palafxulk 

IMitkd 

ajdgna 

Kars ... 1 

kadugul 

eixevvoln 

kivi ... 

kebi ... 

kevudd... 

kodn 

kanwd... 

kavi ... 

(iiriulao.kriu 

alu 

Hair ... j 

lueir ... 

ventru- 

kudhi... 

roino 

chuti ... 

fate 

cbw ... 

ohuti ... 

talow iiieri 

un 

1 


kalu 







tlainbori 


Ifeid ... 1 

talai ... 

tala ... 

tale ... 

taro 

kuku.kn. 

koku 

inundri 

tald ... 

talo, tidii. 

abttb 

1 





XA&. 


(H). 



Toutiuo...! 

nak ... 

idlika ... 

iidlige,.. 

nalui ... 

tatMa... 

turthe ... 

wanja... 

viiD^oai .., 


Helly ... 1 

wablr ... 

rottd ... 

hoUe ... j 

lanji 

kul 

koelm ... 


pii* 

lutu 


Hack ... j 

inuduvii 

vijm ... 

beiiiiu.,, i 

leri 

ko/ida. 

koku 


inorehnl. 



Iron ... 

irumbu 


i 

knbiiux...' 


mod. 



park). 



miniu.,. 

carlw) 

pan'bu... 

lobar 

mdsii ... 

kaohchi 

loba 


Oold ... 

pou ... 

bdngix 

ehiixua.. 

mngar ... 

sona (H) 

aonoi (H) 

sona (H) 

80110 ... 

soua 




ramn 







.Silver ... 

vellie ... 

rendi ... 

belli ... 

jolli 

rupa (H) 

ebandi (II) 

ruim ... 

knro ... 

(dkd ... 


Oo 

po 

>outam 

hogu ... 

»o 

kabxi ... 

eken (to ko) 

ckore (to 

bandana 

aulba 

iria 

Eat ... 

Unix ... 

inn ... 

... 


ona 

toplien (to 

go). 

tindiana 

Indana 

iinlia 


i 

1 

I 


_ _ 


__ i 

mt) 

. 

(to eat) 

(to eat) 

1 
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1 






liAMSAan 

1 - 


1 1 1 

Rsaiinii. 

I TAHl't. 

Tuvan. 

Cauima. 

Tinv. 

0«AO». 

BUMAnAM 

Pababu. 

okXau 

tlDMAA 

P.lUAaiA. 

Ooso. 

KAunn. 

Savaia oa 
SABttX. 

Sit 

iilkara... 

kitrchun- 

data. 

klituko.. 

kiillu ... 

oka 

okon 

... 

uddana(tc 

ait) 

kapka ... 

• 

F»th«r... 

appa 

abba ... 

tandd ... 

amine 

baba ... 

al>\ 

btllm ... 

baba ... 

abn 4b& ... 


Mother.. 

tai 

amma.tai) 

tayi (tai) 

appe 

ayo 

ttj» 

uiaiijy... 

ya, ma. 

iya,t4lli, 


Krot.lier „ 

aiin4 

tanilie... 

anu4 

tammudu 

aabodari 

( pnlaye 
) (older). 
j luoggc 

V. .(younger). 

1 annako 

nutia 

... 

bau 

dddd, 
tain dr 

dudii,tdmbeaa 

... 

... 

nkka ... 

ukka ... 

aahodari 

pnli, megdi 

ankoi ... 

mini 

didi, nuuf 

taka bai 

vai 


Man ... 

mauiUan 

nuiuiiiihf 

niaiiUHbu 

naramaiii... 

alalia ... 

male ... 

muler... 

wanwdl 

mandra, lok- 

robal 



iidadi ... 


. 





ka nidebe, 
gdttduju 


W<jiiiaii .. 

pendn... 

buni'sn, 
atri ... 

ponjo 

iniiMa... 

pile 

batker... 

ud 

uaa inai gat- 
tari 

amiholonjeo 

WiiV ... 


... 

hendati... 

budeddi 

mukha... 

dani 

pauho ... 

Riayu... 

kdua 


»;hiM ... 

imllei ... 

bala ... 

m&gxi ... 

bale 

hadlia ... 

mokalh ... 

..A 

cliawd... 

-mira 


Soil 

ill 

kodiiku 

niaga ... 

mago ... 

tangdas 

engadbi... 

roebwa... 

mari'i. 

mmnja ... 

rubai paai 



kiitru... 





tiubil. 


(boy) 

Diiuuthter 

niai'iil ... 

inugalu 

mugal 

tangda... 

moki 

batker... 

niidr ... 

liudi, inrilu 

nmcbeluti 



(eaiid) .. 








(girl) 

.Sill VI! ... 

(earot) 

(caret)... 

(caret) 

(caret) ... 

• •• 



dlid (aervant) 

*». 

thiltirator 

... 

... 

btinnya- 

bcaayi^fira 

... 

— 


,,, 

... 

... 




pira. 








.Slii>|ilii!ril 



kuruba .. 

mepiinaye... 

... 

_ 


... 

odatndhdrid 

.#* 

Ood ... 

... 

... 

devaiii .. 

dever 

dbarint, 

gothidno... 

gosain 

punu diiva 

}»enu A, 

Hondtn 






nad. 


UIOH&U. 


• 


IX'vil ... 

blnita ... 

bhut ... 1 

bbata... 

bbuto 

bhut ... 

nad 

dakiu... 

• a. 

jiedari, pido- 

bota 

I 


1 







rant 


Comi! ... 

va ... i 

ra ... 1 

ha 

bala 

Ivlini ... 

bardn (to 


wara ... 

vantn 

ya 


i 





come). 




Boat. ... 

... 1 

.«• 

hodiyu... 

1 

b4k 

luVai ... 

badjen (to 

... 

Ji.auii... 

vemn 

tide 


J 




beat).. 





.Staiiil ... 

niia ... 

iiiluvutA 

nillu ... 

uiitu 

chowai... 

chieii (to 

thiai (to 

uittttiia 

u(te ... 

«•» 



1 




ataud .. 

Htaiid). 




Sun 

surviini 

Hur.vodu 

• 

Auna ... 

tmria 

birt 

bare 

laila ... 

mirial... 

bdia 

uvuin(alMu 











sk.y) 

... 

noia. 

yotmala 

ebandra 

eliandre 

ebaiida .. 

beljio 

ebuudra 

nalcj ... 

dbauju, d4 

angai 


rliiuidraii. 



aingol 


(H) 

auju 

Star 

larakui 

oliukka 

nnkehatra 

durai 

binko ... 

binki 

tarai ... 

aukum 

aukbauga. 

tiitiio 










aukd 


Fir,! ... 

iwrtipu 

nippu ... 

... 


obitaecliitz 

cbichd ... 

chicbii... 

kia ...| 

imri, nani... 

togo 

Wiitiir ... 

tuuuir... 

nilu ... 

niru ... 

nir 

fUU 

tiinu 

4mma .. 

yor ... 

aidrd, kakeri 

ada 

llouae ... 

viiiu ... 

illii 

tuatiu ... 

ilia 

vipa ... 

ada 

dhako... 

rou 

yeda, iddu... 

oiiiin 

llorsi.! ... 

kudurai 

j^uram 

kudre... 

kudre 

epb 


gboda... 

kodd ... 

... 

klirU 

t’ow 

paaiiumdu 

m 

dbana... 

petta 

giinri ... 

on 

Iidrdi ... 

tali muda 

kodi 

taiigli 

... 

Utti 

kukka... 

itai 

uni 

alia 

ole 


uei 

nahuri na* 

kinchui 










buni 


Cat 

punai ... 

pilli ... 

laikku... 

puebe 

berkha... 


birao ... 

bilal ... 

meu ... 

driinii 

»Cock ... 

cli4wal 

pmyu ... 

hnnha, 

XJWnje 

khair . . 

kono, kuir 

kiikrd ... 

gboghuti 

ka.ika 

... 




bui^a. 






JXick ... 

... 

a.. 

battu ... 

Imtta 

gbi^ri ... 

bataki ... 

kiitd ... 

... 

... 

... 

Ams 


a.a 

kiitte ... 

katta 

gadba ... 

... 

•• 

... 

... 


Camel ... 

... 

... 

VOlltO ... 

voiito 

until ... 

diidi 

... 

A.. 



Bird ... 

kuriivi... 

pitta ... 

pakabi... 

pakhi 

ora 

pagu ... 

giigri ... 

pitte ... 

pota 

onti* 

Die 

Mavu ... 

ehau ... 

Hayu 

Auipuni ... 

... 

... 


tjayaua... 

saimTsS ... 


Give ... I 

kadu ... 

ivu ... I 

koduvadn 

korpuni ... 

cbia 

cbiyeu ... 

cbiore ..; 

maiia ... 

aiiulu, aidu 

... 

Bun ... j 

woda ... 

urkula 

- 

viuili ... 

. 

par 

buuga ... 

venghou .. 

jhiugai 

1 

1 

vittana... 

getldu 
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!‘ 

- .. ... 



.. 

t 


Baboasb 



Bataka om 

BAiniA. 

Kaoukb. 

Txaui,. 

Txuror. 

Oaksksss. 


1 thtAon. 

ItAJUAWAU 

Pabasia, 

OK NaU 
1>UM&A 

dOBB. ’ 

KaBDB. 

1 






Pabaoia. 




Tp ... 



moic ... 

mitta 

inerka ... 

tuekthi ... 


• •• 

kniti 

... 

Near ... 

kitta ... 

daggira 

hatra ... 

kaital 

liidhd, hill 

banauo ... 

&ntre ... 

karuin... 

... 

... 

And ... 

nxxi 

nuitnil... 

mattu... 

nana 

•dam 

... 

aw 

lindyy... 

... 


Yes 

am 

avunu... 

havadu, 

and* 

... 

miila 

run (hou) 

hingi ... 

A a 

jaditd* 



baiidn. 






ndre 


Itowii ... 


s.s 

kelage... 

tirt4 

khekhel 

bere, argi. 

... 

... 

‘ * ' 

Far 

dfrrani... 

duramu 

dura ... 

duro 

gdtehA... 

gdohe 

digbuo... 

kk ... 

... 

eaugayi* 

What ... 

^’untia .ss 

yinii ... 

a 

9 

dune 

endar ... 

edb 

kisga ... 

bang ... 

anna, yiana 


But 

... 

adaru ... 

andain 

paho ... 



... 

... 


No ... 

ille ... 

ledu 

ilia ... 

UP 

mala ... 

mala 

malnga 

halti ... 

... 

yajo* 

Kefore ... 

munne... 

yedatta 

mund^ 

diiinbu 

iimndbar 

agdn 

godri ... 

munnai.. 

... 

... 

Behind... 

pinne ... 

yemaka 

hindd ... 

pi ran 

i'fiokha... 

koakw^e 


paja ... 


... 

Why ... 

! 

yen .. 

yenduku ' 


... 

ondbar ... 

endlicr ,.. 

... 

basskti... 




Kot*.—T iuMil onil ToIugA from K«vd. S. Hinlop’s works edited l>.r Stv I- Temple. K. O. 8. l.j Cmmrese «iJd Tula, furnished by Alexander 
SJa<rC«llnm Webster, Esq., «. Collector of Canani; < )r»oi(, from hreal sources j Ui^luab&li Pahiris, froth a MS. belonging to 
the Asiatio Society of Bengal; Naia Ihinika Paliaria l.v Dr. Ctmtos. Snperintondeuf of Jail, HasarlMgh; Good, from 
Bevd. S. Hislop; Kandh, from Captain Prye’s publications, and a MS. by V. Ball, Esq., Geological Survey, to whom I 
um also indebted for some Savara vocables; Kandh and Saviira words marked with an asterisk, trout Dr. Hunter’s work. 










CS^ROUP IX. 


THE AEYANS. 


Introductory Remarks. 

In many works on India, especially in Marsh man’s History, we are told that the 
original settlers, whose characteristics we have been describing in the foregoing pages, 
were driven from the plains by fresh colonies of immigrants, and these were in their 
turn conquered by the Hindus, who brought their religion and language with them from 
regions beyond the Indus, and having reduced the inhabitants to a servile condition 
branded them with the name of Siidra. I do not know on what authority the Siidras are 
thus treated as a distinct people, nor do we find that they ever were in fact reduced 
to a seiwile condition. Brdhmans, in the pride of their self-exaltation, certainly flung 
hard words at them, and writing on stilts treated them as prostrate; but it is reason¬ 
able to suppose that they were.’from the very first, as they now are, the working bees 
of the hive, the bone and sinew of the nation, the real supporters of the whole 
fabric. 

Professor H. H. Wilson, in his essay, No. 2, on the religious practices of the Hindus, 
thus briefly describes the four castes,—the Brdhmans whose duties were to study 
and teach the Veds and to conduct the domestic worship of the next two classes; 
second, the Kshatriya, the warrior and prince, whoso duties were to fight and govern ; 
third, the Vaisya, the merchant and farmer; fourth, the Sddras, who supplied artificers, 
laborers and servants to the other three. The Sddras were subjected to much in¬ 
dignity and injustice, but their condition was never so bad as that of the helot, 
the bondsman or the serf. They were free masters of their own property and at liberty 
to settle where they pleased. Intermarriage between all four castes took place, and 
the only check upon them was the degradation of tl.e children. They were not even 
Sddras. They, therefore, formed new castes, distinguished according to their mixed 
descent and the occupations which came to be peculiarly their own. 

A very large proportion of tbo Hindu population is, if the Purdns are to be believed, 
the offspring of these mixed alliances. According to different authorities, the number 
of inferior castes so originated ranges from 30 to upwards of 40, and includes some of the 
most useful of the people, as carpenters, smiths, weavers, potters, fisliermen, braziers. 
Strange to say, the caste called Ohandala, vilest of all, whose chief duty is the removal 
of dead bodies, is sprung from the union of a Sddra male with a female of the Brdhmau 
caste. It was only in the event of their not obtaining service in the house of one of the 

4 D 
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twice-born that a Sddra was permitted to practise a trade or professioa* b^ 

interdict against his engaging himself in agricultural pursuits either to :prhpriei^, 

farmer, or mere cultivator. 

TIve above mode of accounting for the varieties of classes is fanciful and nonsensical, 
but the object of the propounders of the idea was doubtless to preserve the purity of the 
upper classes by degrading the offspring of those who manned beneath them, and it 
]»re-suppo8es the point I argue for, thaF the upper and lower castes of the Hindu popula¬ 
tion do not spring from different stocks. 

An intelligent native friend of mine gives me the Ibllovving as an old tradition 
preserved in the Mahdbhdrat:— 

.“There is no virtual distinction of castes; all were Brdhmans, so men were created, 
hut different trades and professions produced the different classes.” 

In the Vayu Purdna there is a somewhat similar passage.* In speaking of the 
Trctd ago the author says there wore then no castes, orders, varieties of condition or 
mixture of castes; they were alike iu form and age without distinction of lot^er 
and higher. 

It appears to me necessary, to a projxjr understanding of the ancient Hindu 
population or constitution of the Aryan people established iu India, to treat all four castes 
as originally homogeneous, but divided into two great classes, the pastoral and agricul¬ 
tural, and we have in the present day the typo of these two cla-sses in the two most 
niunerous of the Hindu castes, the Gopas or Godlas, and the Kdrmis. 

They/ormed the raw material on which Bnlhman and Budhist priests and re¬ 
formers successively worked; the horizon Irom which the other classes arose or fell. It 
is obvious that Brdhmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, each strictly tbllo whig the po.sition 
assigned to them, could not from their very constitution have had sejmrate or distinct' 
national existence. Isolated they would have been as dkjecta memhm, wanting a 
stomach and digestive organs. 

It was on the other hand necessary to the existence and progress of the pastoral 
and agricmltural tribes that they should have their warriors, a section of the population 
devoted to the profession of arms, who fought the aborigines, and defended the new 
colonies, and it is proljable that having this duty exclusively assigncMl to them thev were 
exempted from the labour of tillage or care of the Hocks and herds, and thus w'as formed 
tlie military class or Kshatriyas; and it appears very natural that this class, thus |Hi- 
vilegod, should become dominant and monopolize the ruling power, and gnulually arrogate 
to themselves a separate and nobler descent than that of the tillers of the soil. 

Groat numbers of the agricultural tribes have tratlitions that they too were 
once Kshatriyas, or might have been, but preferring the plough to the sword, were 
obliged to give up tho distinction of wearing the thread, the emblem of the twieo- 
born. 

In regard to the Brdhmans, there is nothing that I know of to militate against the 
theory that they were eliminated in a similar way; but it is highly pi*oliable that the 
Eislns or Munis, the magi or sages, from whom they claim descent, were of difibrisnt ori¬ 
gin, probably Egyptian, and that the doctrines eventually onifueiated and adopted by^jbhe 

— --— __ _ ■■ . . .■ __ . ^ At 

* Quoted iu Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, Vol. I, jHigc SO. 
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Axyans ‘were d^ved from two or more distinct sources. Some of the j^ishis* appear to 
have heen established in India as .misBiouaries to the primitive* inhabitants long before 
its conquest by tihe Aryans. These holy sages are frequently spoken of as oooufi^ing 
hermitages far in advance of the Aryan settlements in the midst of the wild Eakashas 
or Dasyus. Some they succeeded iu converting, others resisted and reviled them, but 
the sages, miraculously supported or aided, held their ground. The connection of the 
old Eishis with the aborigines may be referred* to in the following passage from the 
stoiy of Nahu8ha,t as told in the Mahdbhdrat,—“ This energetic prince slew the hosts of 
the Dysyus and compelled the Eisiiis to pay ti-ibute.” But the old llislus, wliatevor 
may have been their origin, formed alliances with Aryan girls without regard to 
caste. The sage Vydsa, compiler of the^Veds, was the son of a Kaihurtini, |hat 
is,* a fisherman’s daughter, whom his father, a Ilislii, had married, and tlic offspring 
of such alliances might be priests, warriors, princes, or anything else. Tod, iu 
his * Annals of lldjdsihiin,’ tells us that in tlie early ages of the Solar and Lunar 
dynasties, from which the Brahmans and Kshatriyas spring, the priestly offi(5e was not 
hereditary in families; it was a profes,sion, and the genealogies exhibit frequent instances 
of branches of these races terminating their martial career, abandoning the world, and 
starting a religious sect, and their descendants sometimes continued in the priestly office, 
and sometimes reverted to the profession of arms; hut after the conclusion of the 
struggles between the two lines described in the Edmdyan, the military class apuears to 
have withdrawn from all desire to enter the priesthood. Thus iu those (hiys tiiore was 
no hereditary priesthood. The priestly offices were held by men told off or, called to 
the work who were required or inspired to live for years a life of meditation or seclusion 
as a preparation for the avocatioh. 

Like the priests of the Eoman Church in the middle ages, they were the reposi¬ 
tories of all the lore of the age, and having the power, they freely used it to twist and 
distort the annals of the people and tlic records of their faith into instruments of 
glorification of their own class, till they gradually obtained for themselves recoguition 
as a separately and divinely begotten, heavenly inspired race entitled to adoration. 

For the production of the professional castes, it is not necessary to have recourse 
to interdicted alliances. Amongst primitive people, the children naturally take to the 
trade of their father, and we need go no further to account for such tribes or castes as 
oil-prossers, potters, boatmen, gold-washcrs, fishermen, &c. 

Thus we may expect to find, and do find, a certain uniformity of feature pervading 
dl the Natives of Hindustan who may be classed amongst the foiu* great divisions into 
vhich the Hindus are divided and tUoir ofi-shoots, with physical and moral character- 
stics of one prevailing mould. There is, on the whole, iu Hindus of pure blood a T(!ry 
narked conservation of beauty of feature of the Aryan type. We certainly sec great 
variety, som<>time8 startling variety, of complexion, not unfrequently iiiimistakeable 
evidence of mixture of race, and in some classes, as a whole, less delica(?y of feature and 
form than in others. Tliis is to ho expecttxl. The out-door, rough employment of some 
f'^tiflers them dark and coarse, when cofoparod with others who are subjected to no 

i '•lautaina (Muir’i? Sanskrit Texts, VTol. 11, i.ia<;o 3S2,) is dosi-rik’d in the Mivtidtliurat as having kcoiut* like thr 

iWyiiS IVow living auiongsl tlioin. 

4 Muir s Sanskrit Toxk, Vol. I, pngB 07 . 
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exjliiBore maiitiai ial^^ liwd.workad 

occasionally maidens yputliB witl^ all the delica*^ of feati^ feei^y of f^tu, and 
fairness of oomplejqon, that are more especially the attributes of the 
hare seen amongst Godld girls worthy representatires of the pretty miUdoapili^ ;ttiX3^^ 
whom the amorous Krishna passed so much of his time. 

I do not ^oubt that the Aryans had their helots, and I consider that #e hasm in 
the really servile castes Hhe Chandalas, lowest of men,’ Pariahs, Doom, and others, the 
people to whom, from time immemorial, the vilest oflSioes have been assigned, and who so 
seldom rise Irom their abject condition, the descendants of those very helots;, but I 
find no reason for the assertion that the progenitors of the modern Sddras were helots. 
Ma\]^, the great propounder of Brdhman supremacy, indeed, proclaimed that the Shdras 
were to serve the other three classes, but no degrading oflSces were imposed on them, ahd 
tlie service was optional. It was the mass of the people they thus attempted to depress; 
morally they succeeded in the influence they obtained. The Sddras became priest-ridden, 
and were domineered over by Ksbatriyas, but though bullied, they were never enslaved. 

Neither do I find any evidence of their being a conquered race. The terms ap¬ 
plied to the Sddras, though purposely humiliating, are very different from the epithets 
of bitter resentment that are launched by the bards and hymn writers against the 
Dasyus, who, from the description* given, are obviously the dark-skinned aborigines 
who had the audaedty to defend themselves against the Aryans. In one of the oldest 
Vcdic accounts of the origin of castes, it is stated that the Siidras were created by 
Brahma ap “ Me tiourishers/* a good name for those to whoso labor the earth yielded 
her riches for the tenefit of all classes. 

Tlift condition of the four cast<?s, when created by Bi#ima, is thus descrikui in the 
first book of the Vishnu Purdn f JFilmn's Iramlation ).—‘ They abode wherever they 
pleased. They were free fiom every impediment, pure hearted, and blameless in eveiy 
observance.’ 

The province of Chiitid Ndgpfir protected from invasion by its elevation, and the 
natural barriers that surround it, afforded an asylum to the ancient races, in which they 
long existed as a dominant people, maintaining their independence for ages after the 
subjugation or expulsion of their congeners from the Gangetio provinces. It was one of 
the last countries in which the Aryans obtained a footing: their intrusion is indeed so recent 
that the struggle for supremacy between the two races is even now going on. The 
Aryans are still regarded as foreigners, and in some parts of the country, as in the 
Kolhan of Singbhiim, never allowed to forget that they are intruders, but in other 
parts the aborigines show a tendency to give way to them. 

Hero then we have a glimpse of the process long since worked out elsbwhere. 
We see the two races in juxtaposition yet opposed. The moral and physical distinctions 
between them are, as a rule, most marked, and they naturally divide themselves into onljn 
two nationalities. I'or the Hindus there is only one general term—Sud, or Sadh^ W 
Sudhdn, which includes all castes, Brdhmans, Ildjpdts, Godlas, Kurmis, Kahdrs, 5; 
and they distinguish themselves by that terra, which means pure, when 
themselves from the aborigines, whom they call Kol, vile oifimpure, or Chn4i*M:f 




> quotation fioin the Vrihad Aranyaka Opaniehad of the Yiyor Ved, in Muir'# Sanekrit Text*, ■' 
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element (the Ot&one and Miindas), tliey jw&ee in of a 
g^^erie term to distinguisli them from the Sudhs, but to the latter they also the 

epithet * I)iku/ a word of uncertma rtieaning, but not intended to be oomplimeatai^% 

The word Sddra is, I doubt not, from the same Sanskrit root as Sud, meaning ^ to 
purify? If the Sddras had always heeu regarded as a helot race born to 'a servile con¬ 
dition, why should this honourable epithet have^ been applied to tliem P I think it was 
of old, w’hat it is now in Ohutia Nugptir, the term by which the Aryans e>t mtme 
chose to distinguish themselves, from the Dasyus or Kols or Mlechcbas. They were all 
** the pure ijeoplc,” but the twice-born, the first three classes, were the lords, spiritual 
and temporal, and the knights and burgesses. The fourth class were the ordinary people. 

. The three upper classes were under very stidot obligations to qualify themselves for 
the maintenance of the superiority assigned to them by birth. It was incumbfmt on 
every male of those classes to pass tho first stage of his life as a ndigious student, ami 
it is detdared that a twioe-born, w'hetber Brahman, Ksliatriya, or Vtusya, wlio has not 
studied the Veds, falls, even whilst living, into the eondition of a Sddra, and his descend¬ 
ants after him; but a Vaisya of the present day studies only his ledgers, and the 
representatives of tho military classes are, as a rule, as innocent of literature as. were 

i-nifif'lil-.a nf flin middlf'. n#?'f»S. 

Sjcction 3.—Bra iiM.vxs. 

The mysterious Kishis or Munis above alluded to appear to bo tho first persons 
to whom the name of Brahman was applied. They were the light of their age, and 
are supposed still to shine on us, as the seven groat stars of tho Groat Bear. They 
were anchorites of great r(;puted sanctity, but judging from the Uigbly-ooloured anee- 
dohis of their private life Unit arc ImndiHl down to us, of very questionabhi moral 
character. Many of them were of the royal blood of the solar line; but though the} 
lived as ascetics, they did not consider oontinency or celibacy as essential to thoii 
condition. Their liam»ts included maidens of iiigh and low degree, goddesses am’ 
nymphs, princesses, and lishormeu’s daughters, and the greatest monarch.s wore glad 
to bestow their daughters upon them. They became thus tiie most noble ancestry thai 
an Indian family could claim descent from, and from their reputeil progeny tin 
BnUimaus were started as a hereditary priesthood. 

The creation of three privileged elas-ses instead of one was no doubt a device t( 
reconcile the ‘upj>er ten thousand’ generally to the innovatiuu. 

The ceremonial ritual, subsequently promulgated as Brahmimical, Iay.s dovai rulei 
of daily routiuB for ibe guidancii of the twice-born, which arc only adapted to a pc»>pl< 
’ \ had settled permanently iu a ti’opieal climate. They inculcate constant ablutiom 
>ving a protracted immersion of a part of the body iu cold water, winlst long reci 
'ons are made that would he intolerable iu a cold climate; in some cases ver' 
clothing is enjoined, and in all temperance in food and abstinence from stron: 

f* 

t be allowed that if Brilhmans elevated their caste by Writing down th 
5s. thev did not assign to themselves very easy duties. A Brahman shout 
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study hard in his youth, and practise austerity and devotion during the remainder of 
his existence. His Ihe is passed, if ho acts up to the ritual enjoined, in the performance 
of prescribed ceremonies and religious duties of a singularly monotonous and un¬ 
interesting cliaracter. From the moment of his awaking at earliest dawn, till he 
retires at night, there is a rule not only for every action of his life, but even for his 
thoughts and' meditations. These will be found detailed in the pages of Wikdti and 
Colebrookc,* and in the Purdns. Th^y are too prolix and numerous to be treated of 
here. 


Tlie Brahmans of Bengal are descondedt from fiye priests invited from Kdnya- 
kuhja by Adtsuva, King of Gaura, who is said to have reigned A. D. 1077. They are 
therefore of comparatively recent importation, and the priestly duties were previously in 
the tiands of SMras. In the eastern province of Asdm, the ancient Kdraariipa, there are 
still large and very ancient religious establishments presided over by Sildra priests, and 
there are others the head priests of which were of the same order till within the last cen¬ 
tury, but into which Brdhmans have now insinuated themselves. The names of the five 
irai)ortcd priests were, Bhatta Ndrdyana, of the family of Sdndilya; Daxa, of the family 
of Kdsyapa; Clilulndara, of the family of Vatsa; Sriliarsha, of the family of Bharadwdja; 
and Yedagarbha, of the family of Sdvarni. 

At the period when these priests were invited by the King of Gaura, stune seven 
hundred inferior Brahmans, called from their niunber Saptasati, and a few Vaidicas 
rc.sidcd in Bengal. Of the former, none are now found in that country; five families of 
the Vaidicas are extant, but are not permitted to intermarrv with the Bnibrnans of 

4r ^ 

lldind.l 


Many of the Brdhmans of Lower Bengal have assiduously cultivated the decidedly 
superior ability that their class may lay claim to, and, well educated and enlightened, fill 
M’ith credit important offices under Goveniment, or attain high positions as merchants 
or traders. The Brdhmans also include a numerpus body of industrious and energetic 
farmers and cultivators. They engage in all tlio operations of agriculture except that 
of holding the plough, and support themselves creditably by honest labor. 

The Brdhmans of the present day, who devote themselves exclu.sively to priestly 
duties, are far out-numbered by those who have taken to secular pursuits. The most 
ignorant amongst the former are usually the most bigoted and assuming, and I 
think there are no more intolerant and ofleusive members of the class than may 
be found in Bihar and Chutid Kagpdr. Tliere we find men who with but little 
or no knowledge of their books or duties aiTogate adoration of tlioir miserable persons 
by all cla.sses. These men will enter into familiar conversation with an aequmntaace 
in a public place, and continue to talk and smile as if they were entirely regardless of 
the necessity they were under of having at the same time Irequeut’y t6 , 

the foot from the slipper in order that the passers-by might have the v>pportu 
kissing it! ' 


I do not wish to disparage Brdhmans; they are unquestionably phyi^ir 
mentally a fine race of men, and considering the false position their 


t 
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them in, and the natural repugnance, they must feel to desisend to the level of ordinary 
mortals, it is all the moi’e credilablo to the <ilass that so many oinongst them have given 
up this masquerading as gods, and appear before the world as enlightened and useful 
members of society. 


Section 2.—11.Upi':Ts, ou Ksiiatryas; 


The pretensions of the llajpiits of the day to rcpresimt tlie Ksiiatryas of days gone 
by are.not geneially allowed by Brdhmanical writers, many of whom maintain that tho 
Ksiiatryas w-ere‘destroyed by Parasuinma ; but tills fable of the total annihilation of the 
raee is contradicted by the very writers lhat assert it, and I doubt not that many nohh? 
families of lldjputs scattered throughout India have as much right to consider them¬ 
selves truly scions of the great lunar race as the Brahmans have to claim descent from 
the saints of the solar line, but there are many noble and respectable families now ad¬ 
mitted into the fraternity of the Eajpiits, and calling thcmsidves Ksbatiyas, who have 
very little Aryan blood in their veins. It is a fact that many mjas and chiefs, wdio 
are invested by BiViliTnans in due form at tlie proper ago with tho sacred string, and who 
may show you a pedigree proclaiming th(‘ir descent tlirough fifty generations from a llislii, 
or a cow, or a snake, or some otlier animal or thing, arc Kols, or Bhiiiyas, or Gonds. 

The llfijpiits, under the Bengal Govimvment, are (diiefly to be found i” Bilidr. 
Buchanan, in bis account of that district,* estimates them at l J-,000 families, and 
enumerates 3A tribes; this nearly equals the number given by Tod in his account of the 
trilM's of Rtijdsthan, and amongst the names that may be found in both lists are Cbauhans, 
Rdbtors, Cbaudel, Biighel, Bajis, &c. To these Ohiitid Xagpiir adds Xugbangsis, 
Sikhar, Tlaksel, and othei’s, who ai*c acknowledged as good llitjput families and inlor- 
inany with tho best; though, with the exception of the Raksel, I do not think that 
any of them trace their descimt out of the province. 

Very good specimens of country gentlemen may be found amongst the Iljijput 
landlords of Western Bengal. Where, as is sometiinos the case, primogeniture is th(‘ 
local custom or family usage, and estates have been long in the family, the l«,*st relations 
generally exist between the landlord and the peasantry; indeed it will be found that a 
very indifferent landlord is, in such esbites, more respficted and beloved than the inost 
indulgent new man. Good or bad, they live amongst their people ‘like a fine old 
English gentleman, all of the olden time.’ 'I'liey may fleec^e the tenants sometimes when 
they levy contributions for marriag(!s, or to reiinlmi'se themselves for some act of needless 
extraTag<uice> but In whatever tends to the dignity of the family, tlio piiople deem 
themsoly 4:, ' concerned and give without demur, anti it is a satisfatttion to 

' 5;^, of hospitality are religiously observed by their ehitjfs. The 

‘ ^ ^ are .often the reverse of worthy, but still * the poor seldom 

their gates.’ 

... ative gentlemen that I speak of arc not the inert sensualists that 
s so often become; they are fully capable of enjoying field sports ; they 
^€*11, are gbod shots and keen sportsmen. They are sure to have a 

—. . .... 
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^'ood l)attei 7 of i^uns by the Iwst English makers, good horses, dogs, elephants, 
and hawks, and even fishing fackle. As already remarked, a Rdjpilt claiming to 
be one of the twice-born is bound to study tho Veds, and to perform most of the 
religious duties that are enjoined on Brdhmans. I know some Edjpdt gentlemen 
Avlio, acting up to the Brdhmanas or sacred precepts, spend a great part of the day in 
devotion, such as it is, but the Brdhmans are after all tho most indulgent and accommo¬ 
dating of religious guides. Any Kdjpi^t gentleman who finds the observances prescribed 
tedious or irksome may hire d Brahman to do it all for him. Tlie Rdjpdt may be 
shooting or hawking Avlulst it goes on,—the result is the same so far as his spiritual 
Avelfare is concerned. 

I have said tho rites of hospitality arc considered a sacred duty. The guest, of all 
others, who is received with most distinction in tho house of a noble Hindu is a bridegroom. 
Ho is treated with divine honors. Any visitor that tho raja wishes very particularly to 
distinguish is received in somewhat similar fashion. He is mot at some distance on the 
road by the Host and escorted to the castle or house preceded by musicians, attended by 
a well-dressed suite bearing silver sticks and other insignia of tho host’s rank, and flanked 
and followed by armed men, horse and foot; the latter with long matchlocks, which they 
cliscliarge ad libitum. As the cavalcade reaches the castle, there issues from a side gate 
a pi’ocession of females in saffron-coloured garments bearing lights, water, and unguents. 
They precede the guest into the castle, and tender their services to wash his feet. 

This truly oriental attention may often be met with in tho south-west frontier 
districts of Bengal. It is jwactised by all classes of tbe people. Once, in passing by 
the house* of a wealthy Godld, I was invited by the owner to enter. A (diair was 
])]aced for me in a veranda of the inner court, and the females of the family summoned. 
They came with water in a flat brass vessel and tunncric. They looked aghast at my 
boots, and were ]>rooeeding to operate on the leather, when I told them to remove the 
obstacle; they did so, and having fairly accomplished their devoir, they tried to restore 
the hose to its place, but failing in this, they got frightened and fl<HL 

Yaisvas. 

Whatever may ha\'e been originally the oc(5U[)ation of tlie third class, the Vaisyas, 
Ihose Avho now claim to belong to it, are nearly all mew^hants and traders. The 
Agarwsilds, Oswdls and some Banias are of this class, but they arc for the most part 
foreigners in Bengal. Tlu^y leave their homos in Western India early in life, and return 
to them when they have made their fortunes. In Bengal Proper it is doubtful if there be 
any true Vaisyas domiciled. The mercantile class are either Brahmans, who enter largely 
into it, Chatris or Rajpiits, and numerous Sahiis, Modi.s and lk«n‘af;^C‘: 
inferior castes. 


SixmoN tl.—T iik K-Iyasths. 

1 believe that in the present day the lOiyastbs arrogate to tbi 
of fir.st amongst commoners, or first of the Sudras, but their orig' 
mystery. No one appears to know much about them, tho sa^ired v) 
no mention of such a class, and they have not, that I can hear ^ 
own. They say they came into Bengal in tho train of the Bii 
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introduced by Adisura, but this does not account for their oi’igin. The fiict scorns to 
be that ns organized systems of Government were established, a demand for a now class 
of scriveners arose with duties that neither Brahmans nor Vaisyas bad time, or thought 
it consistent with their dignity, to attend to, and a fresh dive was made into the great 
Sddra element and a new order eliminated. Intelligent Kdyasths make no pretensions 
to be other than Sudras. From their appearance wo might say that tho'first sblection 
, was made of people with weak bodies and strong intellect, of small courage, but great 
cunning, and that physical beauty was of less consequence than sharpness of wit. 
However they worked tlieir way out of obscurity, and are now boldly in the foreground 
as a well defined and very influential class. They arc largely employed as clerks in Gov¬ 
ernment oflBees, and attain to mtich higher official positions; they supply ac;countauts to 
the landed gcntiy, and the Native Ikiv opens a wide field for their peculiar tahmts. The 
potent pen which has thus elevated thorn is their favorite object of worship. Tim 
festival of Swpanchami ol).served by most learned Hindus in honor of Saraswati, the god¬ 
dess of learning; is espwdally celebrated by Kdyasths. Pens .and ink-stands are (5ollfi(;t<?d 
cleaned and arranged, strewn with flowei’s and Imrley blades, and there must bt^ no 
writing on that day except with chalk. A puny Kayasth will shako the pen, thus 
honored, in the face of a club-bearing-athlete or staff-boiariug polka; man, and deelan', 
often with tnith, that. In; is armed witli a more effective weapon than either of them. 

HuTOig established themselves as a distinct class, the Kdyasths looked about for a 
new p<',digrcc and found one that Avas vacant at the time, and .suib:d them cxiicCy. 

Wlien Tama sits in judgment on the d<;ad, I/dd (ffiitragupta turns over the pag(;s 
of the register in which the good and bad deeds of men are rccord(;d by liini. This 
worthy the Kdyasths selected as their ancestor. He had several sons from whom the 
different tribes of Kayasths derived their origin. 


1. 

Sril)iistiib. 

7. 

Maihur. 

2. 

AmbiiKhtlia. 

8. 

Suksenil. 

3. 

Knran. 

9. 

Aiihaiia. 

4. 

BliiiUanagar. 

10. 

Kulasresbtba. 

5. 

Gaura. 

11. 

Nijam. 

G. 

Valmika, 

12. 

Stinidlnvaja. 


Some intcrostod authorities wishing to extricate the (Jash; IVom -the degradation of 
belonging to the fourth class, declare that Chitragupta or Chitra Sou was created from 
the dust that covered the body of BrahiUii. Others maintain that Chitra was the sou 
of Bliuttidatta., created especially as chii'f of the Bddras. The book called the Iludra- 
yanial states that the Ambashthus, who in Bibar are the most numerous class are not 
pure Siidras, but weav. born of a Vaisya mother by a Brahman lather. The Ambashthus 
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Magadha. Next to them, in numbers, arc the Sribastab, who are said 
id in Tirlrut. 

' .|yiahantis of Singbhum and Oriss??, are Karana.s. 

.^ish to bo considered orthodox Hindus, and in their mode of life and 
J and ooromonios follow pretty closely the injunctions of the Punins. 
^cral ceremonies and the adonition paid to tlie dead, they arc strict 
i^manical doctrines, and perhaps there is no (dass more antagonistic to 
.''Ui they are, but they arc much addicted to ardent spirits. I know of 
. yhieh more openly and freely indulges in intoxicating beverages. 

t r 
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Section 4.— Pastoral tribes. Tae Gopas. ■> 

I believe all the authorities are agreed ia assigning to the Gopas a Ivigh pla<*o 
amongst Sddras, thoagh there may be a differeaoo of opiaioa as to whether all tlie 
tribes of the pastoral fenaily are Oatitled to so honorable a position. .. 

In ranking the (^pas, their intimate connection with their Hero and God Hnslvna 
is allow^ to hare its Weight. Origiiially a cow-herd himsolf, he rose to be chief of the 
pastoral race and his history is thdlrs. ' Wheeler, in his delightful analysis of the 
Mahdbhdrat, thus epitomhses it; *'He, hlrishna, appears to have belonged to a tribe well 
known in Hindu History as the Yadavas, or descendants of Yadu. These Yddavas 
were a nomadic race who grazed cattle and made butter, and occasionally migrated to 
different places accompanied by their cows and Avaggous. The time and circumstanTOs 
under wliioh they first entered Hinddstdn are alike unknoAVn. At the birth of Krishna 
tliey appear to have settled in the neighbourhood of the city of Mathurd, the modern 
Muttra, about 12() miles to the south of Hastindpiir.” 

Of the Ahirs or Gopas Avho Averc the companions of the youth of Krishna at 
Mathuni wo have various accounts. 

It is eoTilendcd by some aitthorilies that they Avere Voisyas, avIio were degraded 
inconsequence oA'having introduced castration amongst their herds,* hut the Brahma 
Vaivarta Punln makes out the Avhole group that sported in Brindiiban to have been 
gods and goddesses out musqueradiug. 

According to this authority the immortal liddlui had, by a curse, been comlemued 
to a sojousn f>n earth as a maid of Brinddbun, and Krishna to console her camti into the 
world in mortal form as her lover. 

This was the main object of his inenmation, but the other gods implored him not 
to lose the op])nrtunity of laboring in his divine capacity for the moral elevation of 
mankind, so he divided his time iHitwceu preaching and love-making. 

Immense numbers of Alnrs or Gopas stifl cling to the nomadic life of their 
ancestors. Seeking the high grazing grounds of Oentml India and Western Bengal they 
form encampments on the pasture lands Avhere they reside Avith tlieir Avives, families, and 
herds till the grass in the neighbourhood is exhausted, subsisting entirely on the 
proceeds of their milk and butter. The houses they use are constructed of large 
bamboo mats; they can be taken to pieces and remoA'ed like tents. 

But a still larger section of the tribe liave <piito given up this Avaiideriiig life, and 
forming permanent villages have settled down as good farmers and cultivators, only 
distinguishable from other agriculturists by a possession of larger herds of cattle, by the 
greater care bestoAved on them and in jnoliting mo|ro by tlic .sjtlo of j 

The religious festivals observed by the Gopas are chiefly thos 
god and hero Krishna.t Professor H. II. Wilson describing the I), 
in the fourteenth day of the light half of Phalgiin, or about the mi^s 
the image of Krishna is put into a sAving at dawn, noonday and sai| 
of Gopas or cowherds is everywhere prominently conspicuous in thiff 
so amongst the Uriyas, and at the Doljiltra or Iloli they not o|| 

* Il(u-iimi»u, Vdl. I. ji. 1(W. . 
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j^arments but all the harness and equipments of their cattle. They also bathe them 
and paint their foreheads witlv sandal and turmeric.” • 

They themselves edileot in parties each under a leader or choroegas whom they 
through the streets singing and dancing and leaping, as if wild -with Jpy. - A 
httripus part of their,proceedings suggesting analogies, po8d;% acddental, with sbm^ 
obsolete usages amongst ourselves, is tlieir being armed with slender wandS, and as they 
go dong the leader every now and then halts, and turns round to his followers, and the 
whole clatter their wands together for an instant or two, when they resume their route 
repeating their vocifemtions and songs chiefly in praise of Krishna, or in eomraomora- 
tion of his juvenile pastimes.” The Holi is not always exclusively connected mth 
KHshna. There are different legends concerning a witch so called, who is burned in 
effigy during the festival; but one of them is, that she presented herself as a nurse to 
Krishna with poisoned nipples to destroy' him, hut he knowing her malignant iutenton 
nevertheless applied his lips to the venom, and sucked till tho Avholo substance and the 
Vitality of the witch was absorbed to her utter destruction and the infant’s beneflfc. 

We have a very largo GoaUi population in parts of Singbhum and the adjoining 
•Tributary Malnils of Katak and Clnitki. Nagpur, especially in Keonjhar. They do not 
appear to have any particular legend to account for tlieir being where they now 
liold rather a subordinate position, thp Bhdiyas or Kols being the dominant races; 
but they arc, on tile whole, tho most flourLshiug of tho peasantry in that psi!, of tho 
<!Ountry. 

They arc not all of one family, and do not prolhss to he all of one race. Those that 
call themselves Mathurabiisis claim to bo pure Gopas, and are fond of making pil¬ 
grimages to Brinddban. They are the handsoiiK^st and most truly Aryan looking of 
the lot. The Magadha Godhis have a much commoner appearance. Tho latter are 
suspiciously like Kols. 

The features of the Mtiiliurdhdsis are high, sharp and delicate, and they arc of 
light-brown complexion. The MagaJIia features are undetinod and coarse, and they 
are dark complexioned, and have large hands and Seeing the latter standing in 

a group with some Singhhuni Kols, there is no distinguishing one from the other. 
There has, doubtless, been mmdi mixtiiro of blood. 

In every Kol village there are a few of these Godhis who look after the Kol 
cattle and are paid for doing it. They thus hold a very subordinate position, but tho 
Mathurdbasis never stoop to tlu.s. They are found as extensive farmers, employing u 
number of alxirigiiies as ‘K'dmias’or farm laborers, and it is astonishing how easily 
thev sutsceed in seducing Kols from their indcpondeiit position as peasant proprietors to 
bet:,> 5 me ' '*svvauts. Tliey do not however forsake their hereditary calling; they 
1 I buffaloes and cows, and freely sell the milk and butter, the latter 

\o 0, They live very generally in village coiuumuities ami have their 

^headman, who with a council of village elders decides all questions of 
amongst other things the right of disposing of widows, but are now 
jto exercise it. 

^ted to Mdbu Uakhdl Bds Hdldar, Assistant Commissioner, for the 
'% of the Sadgops who may bo regarded as at the head of the Gopas 
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The Sadgops, literally superior Goalds, arc now more an agricultural than a 
pastoral caste; but whatever predilection other agricultural castes may have for tlie 
worship of Kama, the Sadgops are not peculiarly altaolied to that divinity. They devoo; 
thi 5 mselve.s more particularly to Krishna like other Godlas, but this is a common case, 
with all the castes now known as Sudras. Krislma’s religion is the most actively 
pi-osclytilling form of Hinduism now existing, and it is absorbing gradually all the 
castes, aboriginal, Aryan, and mixed. <ptf, therefore, it be a fact that the agrioultaimi 
tribes are found to bo peculiarly devoted to Edma and thij pastoral tribes to Krishna, 
that distinction will soon cease to exist, as evidently Edina's religion and aU otiier fmrms 
of Hinduism are on the decline. ' 

The Sadgops, like mvexj other Sddra-caste, are impure on account of child birth for 
one nmuth, not tm days as is the case with the Brahmans. They are impure fmr the 
same period after a death in the family. They do not perform the three important 
rites which constitute the second birth of the Brdhman, Kshatrya and Vaisya, viz., the 
(1) kama bedha, or pijsrcing of the ear, (2) chdrd Jmmna, or tonsure, (3) npanayanor, or 
investiture with the thread. 

In weddings the following ceremonies are gone through 

1. Gdyehalud—anointing the ‘ vav’ or bridegroom, with turmeric, two or tliree 

days previous to the wedding. 

2. .Talsawd—ceremonious drawing of water, by village girls for tlio ‘ var’s’ batli. 

3. Adhibds,—a tray in which samples of 22 articles in common use arc placed is 

^ presented to the ‘var’ by being made to touch his forehead, and the same 
time a bunch of dub grass is tied to bis wrist. 

4. Nandimukb,—sacritiee to deceased ancestors. 

f). Snan,—cerdmomous bathing of the ‘var,’ in a s}iace * ch’baonitala’, enclosed by- 
four plaintain tre<« with the water obtained by ‘ jalsawa .’ 

0. Baran,—the forehead of tin? var is touched with betel h?aves, a winnowing 
fan, &c. 

7. Kanakanjali,—address of bis mother to him at parting, when she asks, “ Where 
arc you going, my son,” and ho replies “to bring you a maid servimt {or 
slave), mother!” 

The bride in her own bouse has to go through the ceremonies 1 to 6. 

When the var enters the bride’s house, be is received by the village barber, who 
throws on him sugar and rice, and the var then takes lus seat for a time in the assembly 
room, and converses with the young men, whilst the pandits in loud tones WTariglt! on 
questions concerning their laws or ritual. 

’fhe var is tlien taken inside and stands within the ch’hdonitdla, 
married women w alk round him sisvcn times bearing the‘adliiljds’j 
of water, &c. The bride is brought in on a tray and cari'ied round t 
after which the ‘ suhhadrishti,’ auspicious interview, is permitted, tl ■ 
var look at eacli other, often for the first time. * 

They arc then Ixith taken to the place where the guests and the pa. 
and the ceremony proceeds. The bride’s father pcrfoians adoratip 
he says “ I give away my daughter to you.” The var and bride are )p 
other, “What is my body is thine, wbat is tliy body is mine”, and tl ci 
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garlands. Tlio var tlien lonclios t.lie l)ri<l«’R forchoad w'iMi the sitidur, or rod lead, ^\liich 
appartmtiy (!<)in])l(>tes the ocromouy. 

The var must now ro-ontor the female apartment, where he is subjected to much 
banter by the female fidends of the bride, whitsh he must bear as best he can.* Groat 
liberty of spetjch is allowed on tliis occasion, and the jokes that arc made and,the songs 
that ai*e sung, are not ahvays very delicate. The bride is now taken to her future borne, 
where other ceremonies await the couple, which ar<fof little interest and need not bo detailed. 

^ The Gareris, or shepherd tribe, are in dignity of <?aste in much the same position 

Oarefib or ShephenU Gops. In the wi^t of India, they founded a dynasty, that 

of Holkar, which still flourishes. They tend sheep and moke 
hlaukets from their wool—a bad coiyunction of trawles, as the poor sheep arc invariably 
sdiotn when blankets are in most request. 


Skctiok 5.—Aguicultukab tribbs.—Tub Ki'iuMis, KolItas, and Agareahs. 

The Kiinnis, 

It is probable that in the Kurmis wo have the descendants of some of the earliest of 
the j\ryan colonists of Bengal. Tradition, at all events, assigns to them a very ancient 
place in the country, and many antiquities, now concealed in dense jungle or rising as 
monuments of the civilization of bygone days amidst the huts of half-savage rae(;s now 
occupying the sites, are ascribed lo them and attest the advance they had made in 
fdvilization at a verj’- early period. 

In his accjount* ol‘ Gorakhpiir, Buchanan gives tlio Kiirmis a high position amongst 
Hindus of the Sudni caste. A Kdrmi zamindar is .spoken of, the proprietor of Paraona, 
who had obtained the title of Ilaja from Asaf-ud-Daulah, hut was obliged to resign it, as 
it gave offence to the older Barons, the proud llajputs of the district. The family are 
nevertheless deemed nobhi, and it would be considerod a breach of their privilege, if any 
of them were seen at the tail of a plough. There arc tidlxis called,Sail.hawar and 
Patauawnr, who having attained or aspiring to a similar position, dislike being called 
Jvurmis. In Southern India this tribe is most commonly called Kumni or Kunbi. 

Mr. Cam])bell in liis Ethnology of Tndiat says, the Kiirmis are numerous in the 
central and eastern parts of the North-"VA^estern Provinces, n Inu'c they are well known as 
a very industrious class of cultivators, and he traces them from the Lower Diuib to the 
Jabalpiir and Sugar territories along both sides of the Nurbadi'i and in MalwiV. Farther 
west iu Gujrat they form tlie main body of the best cultivating j)0))ulation, and 

of the MaUratta country. In short, if they were all told, they 
; he most numerous of all the castes in India. 

y * Cbutid Nagj)ur the ancestors of the people now eallei Kurmis 
appear to liave obtained a footing among the aboriginal tribes 
^ll^iat a very remote period, and in mori*. than one part of Manbluim 
There are traditions of struggles between them and the Kolurian 
vlons, and though the latter generallv managed t.o hold their own, 

•V * 

^ vuirrai villages established on sites wliieb "we know from t he groups 


J'j.; Uttujjul, Sptfial NumlH-r, 186(i, 02. 



\ .DAIOT.~llTHi?©IiOGYO^^^ 

Of rude stono pillai*8 or eeuotepht siiU conspiduous were once oeaegilfed 
Mundas, and in others vestiges of ruined temjdes appertaining to ahd 

settlements, both most likely belonging to sucoesdve generations of 
villages‘ that have for ages been occupied by Bhdmij. ^ ^ 

The Kdrmis settled in the western part of Mdnbhum told me they had been there 
for fifty-two generations. The Pachet Raja claims just so many 
KafrS'p^iet! descents from th® deserted child that is said to have founded his 

race. A babe was discovered in the wwds by the Ktirmis draw¬ 
ing its nourishment from a cow. This they took and brought up, and afterwards adopted 
as their Raja. As the family cannot trace hack its origin rationally out of the district, 
and there is no particular reason for supposing them to be Blidmij or Mdnda, I think 
tliat they are more likely to be of Kdrmi extraction than descended from the cow nurtur¬ 
ed foundling, but they prefer the latter origin and are welcome to it. There are other 
high families ef Kdrmi origin. Sindiah is the descendant of a Kdnni Patel of Satara, 
and the celebrated Bhonsla family were originally Patels of Deori, and also, I believe, 


Kiiriuis. 

In Gorakhpdr, Shuhabad, and Bihar, Buchanan n'ekoncd 
but they are numerous in most of the districts of Bengal. I 


6(5,na;} families of Kdrmis, 
n the Central Provinces 


they liave Jhari Kunhls, or Kunlus of tlie woods, wdjo were probably the persons who 
lirst c!lear(?d those woods, and Mahratta Kiinbis, d«‘scendants of the followers of Rdghuji 
I„ who came willi liini from Bcrar and tlic Deccan. 

Thougti the Kurmis include so many noble tamilies, their social position in Bengal 
Proper is not high. They are not even ‘ Jala-cliaraniya,’ or a tribe from whose hands a 
Hindu of the higher castes w'ouJd drink water, but in Bihdr this honor is accorded to 
theih.t 


The social customs and religious observances of Kiirmis vaiy much in difi'erent 
districts. 

When they are found in common tenancy with non-Aiyan tribes, they conform to 
many usage-; which they must have acquired from the latter, and, following their example, 
swerve considerably from orthodox Hindu practices. 

Ihe Kiirmis employ Brahmans as priests in all ceremonies except marriages. A 
Kurmi can mai-ry at any age and have as many wives as be fancies, and can also divorce 
a wife at pleasure. 

The brides may be infants or adult girls. Widows may marry again. A married 
w'oman wears an iron ring on her wrist, the removal of which by the husband proclaims 
her divorced and free to take another. 

In the marriage arrangements and ceremonies of the Kurmis ani*'' 

„ . there arc several practices wiiicli are not ‘ ? 

enjoined by the Purdnas, but may be traced; er 

followed by the aboriginal tribes, and there is besides a certai^ 
introduced, much of which appears to point to some period wiien tl, 

tlie people were very different from what tlicy are at present. ■ 

. ■■■ -. 0 .■ 

* SBltlenient report publisbcd by Governuiont. 

t I aia iudcblcd to llabu liakbul Das lidldar, AAgjgtaDl Cosimuitouer, for matt of thia inf 
of f 
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iDfaie bridal palfcies amofugsi tiiie aboTigiaal tribes ofcea meet in hostile at the 
entranoe of the village of the bride, and a mimio fight takes place before the bride¬ 
groom’s party is permitted to enter, and this custom is followed by some Kdrmis and other 
Hindu castes. - 

After proposals have been made and accepted a ceremony called ‘ Buar b^handa* 
is performed, wliioh appears to be then rather superfluous. Seven or eight of the 
bridegroom’s friends and relations go to tlu? bride’s house, and appear there and 
are received there as strangers, come from afar. They are asked who they arc and 
whoro they come from and for what purpose. They iu reply de.scribe themselves as 
travellers overtaken in a storm, giving fictitious names. They arc hospitably treated, and 
in the more primitive pares the women bring water and turmeric and wash their 
feet. Before they take leave they ask to see the young daughter of the house of whose 
beauty they have heard so much. The bride is thus inspecjted and the party return with 
their report to the ‘ var’ or bridegroom. Then on behalf of the bride, or to gratify her 
curiosity, a similar visit is paid to the ‘ var’ by a party of her friends. 

The wedding day is now fixed, and till it tak(‘S place, the bride and bridegroom are 
in their respective abodes subjected to daily ablutions in a somewhat public and 
ceremonious manner. On the wedding morning, the ‘ var’ is first married to a mango 
tree. He embraces the tree, is for a time tied to it in a particular manner with a thread, 
and he daubs it with red load. Then the tliread is removed from the tree, .tad is used 


to attach some of the leaves to tlie * var’s’ wrist. 


The ‘ var’ uow takes an affectionate 


leave of his mother. The form of spcecli that passc.s hetwjicn them is iwed on like 
occasions by all Hindus. She savs, “Where art thou going, iny son ?” “To bring 
thee a maid servant,” is the dutiful and often over-true reply. 

However short the distance may be from the ‘var’s’ to the bride’s house, if they live 
next door to each other, there is always a fiction of a long journey having to be under¬ 
taken to reach it, and it is usual for ‘the ‘ var’ to be carried to his dostiuatiou seated 
ott a covered platform borne on men’s shoulders, which is c.aUcd the jnhdz, i. e.. 


ship. 

Although a bridegroom is amongst Hindus always treated with great respeet, it is 
customary with the Kurmis for the brethren of the bride to treat the ‘ var’ somewhat 
roughly, teasing and chatfing him, probably to try his temper. This coutumes till be 
presents his tormeutors with new clothes. The bride is now introduced into the assemhiy, 
and the gifts ])rcpared for her by her father-in-law, and the ‘ var’ presented. She is then 
taken by her friends to a Mahwa tree, which she must wed as the ‘ var’ wedded the mango, 
and she is. l)rought back to the bovver of Hymen in a basket. The ‘ var’ then applies the 
sindur f ' t^ead, making a red mark between the eyes, and the guests all shout 

‘fhari! 

Ir ^s, as in Singhhdm, they touch and mark each other with blood as a 

e become one flesh, and this is probably the true origin of the singular 


bustom of ‘ sindradan.’ 


They are now mari and wife, and receive tlie 


j their frumds, and next morning go home together on the ‘jahaz,’ the 
{iais8ively*at her husband’s feet. 


' pf a Brahman is not necessary to give validity to a Kiirmi marriage, 
f’ahmau astrologer as to whelher (lie mariiago is likely to prove happy 
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Tlio Koiri*. 


and fruitful, or otherwise, and he is sometimes asked to name a fortunatb ddy^ hui^^ aid 

is not othei’B'ise sought. 

The Kurmis do not appear to have any anti-Hindu religious oeremonies, but one 
• of their festivals, the Akhan J atra, or cake festival, is notice- 

The AkhBii Jatra. On the last day of the month of Pus (in the middle of 

January) when the granaries are full, the people make cakes in the shape of a double 
cone called ‘gargaria pitha,’ put on tlieir best attire and assemble on a green outside 
their village, and the young men and women form circles and dance and sing. This is 
folloM-ed by a joust of ardnery: a cook is thrown up in the air, and this is continued tilj one 
of the young men manages to shoot the bird with an arrow. The sueocssful archer is 
then tre ated as the hero of the day. 

The Kurmis arc a brown to tawny colored people, of average height, well propor¬ 
tioned, rather lightly framed, and with n fair amount of good 
Plijmwi traits. looks. They shovv wcll shaped heads and high features, ■ less 

refined than Bralimans, less martial than Ihxjpi'its, of humbler mien even than the 
Godiiis; but oxcojit when they have obviously intermixed with aborigines, they are un¬ 
questionably Aryan in looks. Grey eyes and brownish hair are sometimes met with 
amongst them. The women have usually small and well-formed haud.s and feet. 

In some districts tlu; Koiris appear to be more numerous than the Kurmis. The 
distinction l)etween them is, that the former are generally 
market gardeners as well as agriculturists. They rear Tcgotahle.s, 
tobacco, opium, and other })roduc^^ that r<!quires more careful cultivation than the staple 
crops, but they arc also good agricultnrist.s as veil as gardeners. 

Buchanan estimated that there were 8(J,000 families of Koiris in the Slidhabjid 
District, and 45,000 families in Bihar. I li.avo no means of (jstimating tlunr number 
elsewhere. In Chdtia IS'tigpxir they hear no comparison to the Kurmis in numbers, and 
I imagine that this is the case in most districts of Bengal. It is pci’haps the opium 
cultivation that has attracted so many of them to Bihiir. 

The Koiris arc gem'rally allowed to he ‘Sutsudras,’ pure Siidras. Their own 
tradition is, that they were produc(‘d specially by JMuluidoo and Parlaiti for the gardons 
of the liolv city of Bcnarc.s. 

The Sakiars are, I am Odd, a tribe of Koiris, not a distinct coisle. 

A learned pandit informs me tliat the derivation of the name i.s ‘Ivu,’ earth, and 
‘ Ari,’ enemy. They ari^ so called from their constant attacks on the soil. Koiris, men 
and women, are always troubling it. 

They observe the Brahmanas more strictly than most Sudras a' 
iSi.x months after birth the first food is given to a child by a 
‘ maluiprashdd,’ that lifts been ofiered t.o idols. At the ago of five or;{i 
have their cars pierced by the guru, or priest, who is a Sanyasi Geis^f 
and the ‘ mantra’ is at the same time giv’en; but as the child does f .• 
the mysterious words irap.artcd to him, they are repeated to h; 
older. Ko other eenfinoiiy occurs till manaage, which lakes iilace w*; 
twelve and the girl sifven to toil. ' 

The preliminaries are first arranged by mutual friends, who me I 
bride. If they come to an agreement, small sums of money ar*’^! 
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hoy’s friends give four annas and a half, and the girl’s friends one and a half, and this is an 
engagement. 

But as a betrothal it is incomplete till the ceremony called * sugan bdndhna’ is 
performed. Ten or more of the boy’s friends with music and a Brdhman go to the girl’s 
house; her friends are also invited and the ceremony commences by the father of the 
girl and the father of the boy, each spreading a new cloth on the ground. * The Brdhman 
then takes some dhan from the store of the bride’s father, and places it in the hands 
of the maiden who tlirows it on the cloth spread by her father-in-law that is to be. 
The llrdhman next takes some grain that has been brought from the bridegroom’s house?, 
and this is thrown on the cloth spread by the father of the maiden. The cloths are 
then rolled up with the grain in them, the bride retains tliat which was brought from her 
lf(;trothed’s house. The friends of the latter take away the cloth produced by tlie 
bride’s father. 

Eight days after the abov^e ceremony the marriage? takes place. A Brdhman priest 
presides, and the service is stricjtly Brahmanical. At the conclusion of the orthodox 
ritual the bride and ‘ var their scarfs ti<?d together, are made to perform seven times a 
circuit round a collection of vessels containing water, grain, f)il, and a light. This is 
called the ‘Bhanwar.’ The girl goes first, she isarries one of the cloths witli grain and 
the boy the other, and allowing the grain to drop tliey thus mark tlic circuits they mak(?. 

Wiien all is over, the hoy is taken into the women’s apartments and invi'. .1 to oat, 
hut he will not toueh food till a present is made to him. In the same manner when 
the bride first appears amongst the females of her husband’s house, she ^rbstinatoly 
declines all refreshments till bribed to e.at. The ‘ jaliaz’ is used by the Koiri.s as well as 
by the Kurmis. 

Widows may marry again, but for such a union the full marriage ceremony is not 
needed; an interchange of gifts and the presentation of the sindur is all that is 
njqnisite. I’liis is called Sagoi. The olTspriiig of such a marriage are considered 
legitimate. It is usual for a younger brother to take his elder brother’s widow unless 


she objects. 

The ‘ GrAm Deotds,’ village gods, of the Koiris, at least of tliose tlmt I have mer 
witli, are ‘Sukha,’ ‘ Parameswari’ and ‘Wahiivlra, Hanuman.’ Altars to these three? 
are in each liouse, one altar to all three and a plant of ‘tiilsf’ in tin? (•!)urt yard. 

They keep the Hindu festivals of ‘Janmoshtomi’ and the ‘Stvanit,’ and like 
many other Hindus settled in Chdtia Nagpilr, the Pagan festival of ‘ Karma’, and every 
three years they make olforings on a hill known as the Marang Biirn of the Kols, the 
god that is invoked by the aboriginc.s, especially when rain does not foil in due season. 


In 

ti 



\ The Koli/en. 

. of the people of the vall<?y of the Brahmaputra, I have noticed the 
,iaiit of the earliest Aryan colonists of Asdrn. Tlicy Avero an iinpor- 
) population of the ancient Kduiarupa, including Ilangpdr in older 
|v looked on as the purest, of the old Hindu pcoph? in Asarn. I had 
no other place till I visited the Tributary Malnils of the South- 
from what 1 saw of them there, I am inclined to class them as a 


4 ir 


^.ribe connected with the Iviii tnis. 
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They form Si considerable portion of the agricultural population of Sambalpdr, 
and appear in Bonai as the best cultivators and most substantial people there. 

I found them occupying villages together with Gonds, and Kandhs; but these, the pro¬ 
bable roprcseiitatives of the aborigines of the place, had nearly all Mien into the position 
of farm servants to the Kolitas who had large substantial well stocked farm yards and 
very comfortable houses. I was freely admitted into their domiciles, and the women and 
children all presented to me. They afterwards came to my tent and sat therC. The 
‘ pardali’* system was entirely unknown to them. 

The old men told me that the Kolitas came originally from Mithila in the dpys of 
llama, and it is to that deified hero that they chiefly pay their devotions. There was a 
temple to Iladha Krishna in the middle of one of the villages, hut this had been put 
up for them by the llaja, and though they worshipped there also at his request, they 
did not neglect their favorite Rdma. 

Though doubtless best part Aryan in blood, there is, I think, a slight deterioration 
arising from admixture’, with the loss comely aborigines. Their 

riivsi.rtMruits. varies from coffije to tawny yellow, or from 43 to 45 

of th(} table j)ublishod in the Menunres cfe? la SoakHe (f!anthropoloyk. The mouths are 
well formed, though large; eyes generally large, Ml and clear, many hazel. I especially 
observed that many of the fair sex were distinguished by well-marked eyebrows and 
long eytilashes. The noses are not aquiline or prominent, hut there is no remarkable 
doftcit'ticy of nasal bone, though the feature is often inclined towards the pug species. 
They have straight foreheads, but a want of breadth jutosk the temples which takes from 
the oval of the face. The men show moustache and board, but little whisker. Thev 
are well proportioned and about the average height of Hindus of the lower provinc(?s. 

The Kolhias genemlly allow their girls to grow’ to maturity before they give them 
away iu marraige. I saw many full grown spinsters in the villages that I visited. 

A very large proportion of the agricultural‘class of the Katak Tributary Estates 
are Kolitas. They are generally called there ‘Tdsa*, for ‘ Chd.sa’, but if you ask them 
to define tlunr cade less vaguely, they will tell you they are ‘ KoHta Td.sa’, or ‘ Or Tasa,’ 
and the ‘ KoJita Tdsa’ are, I undenstand, most numerous. The Or Tasa are a diffcK’nt 
caste, but there appears to be very little real dill'ercncf? between them and the Kolitas; they 
are all considered to be Sat Sudra. 

The Agareahs. 


Tlie Agaroahs, a small hut very thriving tribe of Hindu cidtivate)rs in the Tribu- 
taiT Mahdls, may he noticed amongst the agricultural classes. According to their 
tradition they are called Agarcahs from having come from i; . 
they say, Kshatryas, hut having been subjected to some persJ‘>' 
the State they left it, and taking up new lands in a new co 
sacred thread, the badge of the twice-born, with all jts privilege! 
took to the plough. 

Their appearance favors their pretensions to be of good bh 
with high Aryan features and tawny complexions, they jook 
more industrious and intelligent than the generality of the fighting! 


* of Buciudiujr iouiulcii. 
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The women are spared from all out-door labour, but are not secluded, and have 
their own share of industrial avocations as well as liousehold duties. They spin their 
owm cotton and give the yarn to the weavers, who return it to them in piece goods. 
They are all decently, and even handsomely clothed, and have a good store of silver 
ornaments. The girls are betrothed at a very early age, but remain in their fathers’ 
houses till they grow up into women, so one of the evils of early marrihge is*avoided. 
I made enquiries amongst a number of young girfs, and found that all above seven years 
old were betrothed and wore the silver ornaments which had been given to them when 
they bocamo engaged. 

Xt the marriage a Brdhman priest officiates, but it must be a Brahman from the 
Nc^tli-Wcstorn Provinces. TIjcy do not employ the IJtkala Brahmans. They liave 
only one for a large tract of country, he goes his rounds and marries tliein all off 
I)eriodioally. They are orthodox Hindus in most customs, but they allow widows to 
remarry, and they bury the dead, but at any time when the bones are dry, tlie principal 
joints and part of the skull are taken up and conveyed by the representative of the 
deceased to the Ganges. This service is often neglected. My informant told me that his 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather’s hones wei-o all in the ground and on his con¬ 
science. The bones taken are called ‘ Ashta,’ * Ashtang,’ as rejiresentiug the eight jiarts 
of man. The young girls, though betrothed, appear to enjoy great liberty. Some of them 
arc very pretty, bright-looking creatures of reddish light-brown complexion; fine glossy 
long black hair; verj” bright eyes, remarkable for the clearness of the conjunctive 
membrane; slight flexible graceful figures ; teeth white and regul.ar; facqs not dis- 
ligured by paint, and no qodna, or marks of tattooing, except on liands and legs. The 
hair is very neatly and elaborately dressed, secured by a largo silver ornament. I have 
seen among them many pairs of grey eyes, and long eye-lashes aro a prevailing feature. 

It is reported in Gangpur, where there are some three or four thousand Agarealis, 
that the beauties I have boon describing and all Agareah females are witches. There 
is among all classes in Gangpiir a wide-spread and deep-rooted belief in witchcrafr.. 
It is equally dreaded by the wildest and by the most civilized of tho people, and I hare 
bad Viefore me proceedings in several cases in which it appeared that Agareah women 
had biMin badly treated to drive the spirit out of them or make them give up the black 
art. I have been told that in Gangpur there are old women, professors of witchcraft, 
who stealthily instruct the young girls. Tho latter are all eager to be tauglit and are 
not considered proficient till a fine forest tree selected to he fixperimented on is d<^s- 
troyed by the potene-y of their ‘ mantras,’ or charms, so that tho wife a man takes to his 
bosom has probably done her tree and is oonfubrnt in the belief that she can, if she 
pleases, dispose of lier husband in the same manner, if he makes himself obnoxious. 


Trading classes, Artizans, Mixed and Impure tribes. 


i am peinindod tliat I have already exceeded the allotted space, and I must bring 
this work tb a with a very bi*ief notice of some remaining sections of the population 
of BcDi^l . . 

5rcu^if.^^^<>ng8t the Hitidus, all trades are lieredilaiy, and each forms a caste, f lu* 
ms bclotii^yr to wMcb must not marry out of it. These guilds are not inclinh'd 
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amougsl the four classes by the ancient exporu’ints of the Hindu system. They are 
absurdly declared to bo' the issue of marriages between a male of one or other (*f the 
recognised castes with a female of another, and are thoneo called the Mixed Classe.s, of 
whom from thirty to forty are enumerated, including the tribes to whom the vilest 
otficcs are assigned. 

St)mp trades arc deemed honorable, and those who follow them arc plac;ed at lea.st 
on a footing of equality Avith memlKU’s f»f the fourth or Sudra cla.ss; others are dishonor, 
able, and cause the degradation of the fraternity who practise them. Dr. Buchanan 
tcILs U.S that the following members of the trading classes rank as Sudras in the I*atna 


division :— 


Sanff larash 

Stone, cutters and masons. 

Tliiitlidra 

Workers iu bell-metal. 

Kaiisiiru 

Ditto and braziers. 

Tiimliiili 

... Sellers of betel (piper). 

Malts 

(Jardenevs. 

Barui 

... Ciilliv'ators of betel. 

Kumlii 

Ilouso-buiklcrs. 

(Women pareb {jrrniji). 


Th(‘ blacksmiths, are pure iu Bengal, hut not in Bihar. The Nai or Na]nts, 
barlM?rst, arc pure! in Bengal, impure in Bihdr. In some places they have certain jwicstly 
functions assigned to them (originating i)rol)ably in tla; importance attached to the opei-- 
ation of shaA’ing on sonie occasions), and are respected accordingly. 

It is ni>t in all instances easy to explain wliy certain trades are regarded a.s degi-juling. 
The Barhais, <*arf)(?nters, are considered impure—1 Imow not Avhy—and so arc the indis- 
jxnisable Kurahlulrs, potters, hecausc, it is said, they cut the throats of the Aessels Avhich 
they make when they rwnove them from th«‘ wheel. The Liikhori, or Avorkers in lakh, ai-<_- 
in the same class. 

The following art! included aiuonst the loAvest? (!lass of Hindus; none of the other 
castes would touch water drawn by them :—Binds, Chaiug or Chain, fishermen, boatmen, 
and general labourers; Kewots and Malers, fishermen only. A ivuin may fish for sport 
Avithout loss of dignity, and people of good caste may catch fish for their m{!als in baskets, 
traps, &c., but the man who nmkes it his profiission, is a degi-adcd creature. Jogis and 
Tatwas, rejvrt?rs of the silk-worm and Aveavers of silk, are impure, though many of this 
class acquire wealth, and they are, on ihtj whole, a Avell-faA’ored people. 

I'ln: Aveavei'S of cotton ])i(».cc-goods are deemed vile, and in tjonsequeuce I btslievt* 
of the low position assigned to them by their co-religionists, great numbers embraced 
Islam and are now cjallcd Joluhas. The oLl-prossers, ICulhus or Tdlis, though pushing 
a most lu<!rat.iAa.! trade and living well, arc in the (!lass 1 am de.scribing; sa an? the leasts, 
whose chief duty is to exf)re,ss 'tlu' juice of palm trees. Dahgars, Avho make the leathern 
A<!ssels for holding ghee, and all other workers in l<*ather, the Mochls in Bengal, the 
Cliamars in BiUsir, are e.r-officio impure; and truly the skinning of dwjcased cattle 
and se<!thing the skins is not a sAveet eraploym«!nt, hut some years ago a reformer arose 
amongst this “ worshipful company,” who established a sect <*alh‘d Satiama.s, hid by a 
T<*former who j>rofess(!d deism and inculcated cleanly liahits hnd purity of life. Many 
thousands of Cham.ars Aveni (jonvorted, and they are now described in the Gazetteer of the 
Gcnti-al Pros inces as “ a T’cgeuerate pHiide, frugal and toni 2 >crate.” 
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must discard as altog(^tlici* absurd tbc Hindu notion of tlu* ti'fide and low menial 
classes liaving been deduced from an illicit comming'linj^ of tlic recoj^ised castes ; 
but the absolute exclusion of persons so essentially necessary to society is an additional 
proof of the falb'bility of the theory that the twice-born, meaning Biuhinaiis, KsJiatryus 
and Vaisyas, were in themselves a complete nation. I have already shown that they 
could have had no ploughmen, and they surely could not have existed without manu- 
factui-os of any kind or menials for the low o«i(?es; for it must bn remembered that, 
they could not employ their own sanctified hands on Avorks d(Hdarod derogatoiy to their 
caste.. It is clear that a large proportion of the existing trading classics ahAnys belongc'd 
to the Hindu Aryan nation; but as some of them have the honor of being regarded as 
people from whose hands the twice-born (iondcsceud to take AAater, and others are so 
degraded that their touch is pollution, it appears to mo probable that certain ofiices 
and trades were exclusively performed by sluA^es, and the Aryans introduced a very numer¬ 
ous body of tbose helot artificers and low meiiials into India. 


I have obsen^cd that weavers are conspicuous amongst the craftsmen thus degraded 
AV avrs . tuid still dospisod, and that many of tliem in cousecjuoucc b(ieamc 

Muhammadans. I think this also explains AA'hy we now find 
so many thousands of them in the special prc^scrAos of the aboriginal races. I haAT' 
noticed in my a(5eount of the Hos of Singbluim, the Tantis, vA’^cavers of apparently Hindu 
origin, whom we find domesticated as essential constit uents of OA'cry Ho Anllage community. 


Wo haAOj b(‘sides thousands of weav^ers in the Pans or Pdnwas, Gandas, ( liiks of. the 
Southeni 'JVilmtary Estates, and tlu; JYibs and Panikas of the western districts.. In feature 
these people are Aryan or Hindu rather than Kolarian or Dravidian. Their habits are, 
all much alike, icpudiatiug the Hindu restrictions on food, but Ai^orshipping Hindu gods 
and goddesses, and haA'ing no i)e<!uliar customs which stamp thorn as of the otlujr races. 
This helot Aveav<.*r caste, if I am right in thus eharaciorisiug them, cannot nu)\iber less 
than 50,000 in the province of Chiitid'Nilgpiir. 

But far viler than the Aveavers arc the extrjUArdinary tribe called Gliiisis, foul ])arasites 


, of the Central Indian hill tribes, and submitting to be degraded 

even by them. If the Chandalas of the Pursius, though des¬ 
cended from the union of a Brdlimani and a Sudra, arc the “lowest of the low,” the 
Ghasis arc Chandalas, and the p(‘.ople, who further south are called Pai-iahs, arc no 
doubt of the same distinguisluxl liueage. If, as I surmiscj, they wore Arv an hclols, tludr 
ofiicos in the household or coinmunitios must liaAu’! boon of tbt; lowest and most degrad¬ 
ing kinds. It is te ho observed that tlio institut ion t)f caste necessitated the organisation 
of a class to Avhom such offices could he assigned, and when fonued, stringent measures 
Avould be requisite to keep the servitors in their position. We might thence expect 
that they would avail themselves of CA^ery .)p)K)rtunity to escape, and no safer asylums 
could he found than the retro.ats of the forest tribes. Wherever there are Kols, there 
are Ghasis, and though evidently of an cnlirely different origin, fhey have been 
HO long associated that they are a recognised class in the Kol tradition of cr<;ation, 
Avhich appropriately assigns to them a thriftlcs.s cancer, and describes them as living on 
the Icswings or charity of flic more industrious members of society. There are not f(nv<*,r 
than 50,000 Glulsis in the Kol countries. Their favorite (unploymeut is no doubt that 
of musicians; no <;ereitiony can tak<i place or great man move without the a<!e.ompani- 
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mont of their discordant instraments, drums, kettk-dnims, half-drums, aad liuge hoPm^ 

to proclaim the event in a manner most horrifying to civilised ears. V' \ 

The liabits of the widely-spread Bom class are as impure as those of the (Jhasis, and 
, they got their living much in the same iashion; they are .to 

found in oil parts of Bengal and Northern India, living on the 
outskirts of viflages. They are seldom seen working in the fields; they are employed 
to kill dogs and remove dead bodies, and sometimes as executioners, and when they ha\ e 
none of these (xmgenial hisks to perform, they make baskets. 

The Bosads or Boslidds are another type of a low-(5aste tribe, living freely and 
according to Hindu notions, impurely, but apparently rather of 
Aryan than Turanian origin. The men, who are oi strong 
build and as tall as the average Hindu, have coarse features, but with nothiifg 
of the Chinese or Negro about them. They have mlopted the worship of the 
demon Ibilnj, avIio is 8Uj>p()se(l to cause eclipses by his jx'riodical attacks on the 
sun and jiicxm in revenge for having had his hejid cut otf by Vishnu. Tl«e Bosdds 
not only adore him, hut claim to be liis doseendfints, their uj)|)er class from lUlni and 
bis wife, and tludr second class from .Ruhh and his wife’s Jeininf! do chanibre. Their 
mode of worshipping their founder is as demoniacal as he could \rish. Tlie faitliful 
ascend huldcra form(?d of sword blades, so jdacjod as to bring the shari) edge in contact 
Avith the sole of each foot, pressing as it asceruls, and they afterwards walk througli a 
ditch filled with 1)lazing faggots on whieli oil or ghee is pf)ured to intensify the heat, 
Avith no mcix^ injury than was sxislained by Shadraeh, Moshiioh, and Alnxliiego in the 
fiery furnace. The Bosjids a,sj>ire to higher einploATtnent than the Ghasis and Boms, 
Thov serve Jis village Avatchmen and sometimes us Police and as Court runners. Tliev 
too started a reformer sfune tlwee or four y(Mi*s ago; hut after a year’s trial of abstinent^*, 
tliey eamc to the cojiclusion that it did not suit tliem and relapsed. 

T1u 5 Avandering gipsy-like trilje of Bedyas are found in most Bengal Bistriets, and 
j so indifferent is their eliaracter that they are usually phieed uinh'v 

the spetual surveillance of the Police. They ai-e a branch of the 
Hazigm* or Nat family, a good account of Avhom is to be found in vol. A'll of the 
Asiatic Society’s llescarches, page 158. They are jugghws, fortune-tellers, roixvdaucers, 
beggars, wanderers, and bird-killers, and tbeii* pursuits arc further indicated by their 
liaving a slang, or rogue’s langiuige, only undei-stood by themselves. They submit U) 
eirenmeision and call themselves Muhammadans, but they hare many Hindu customs 
and idolatrous pract ices, and consult brdbmaus on particular occasions. Though scattered 
and nomadic, they are (uganised as communities and have “ head centres” in difterent 
Joealities. They sometimes call themselves MAujhi and Mahali. 

Having no .spa(jc left, .1 must spare my I'cadei's a long axrcount of the mongrel tribes. 

1, think we may reckon amongst them the BAjwArs, a tribe well 
kiioAVTi in the Gyaand adjoining districts as troublesome characters, 
especially atldicted to highway robbery. Br. Bueliauan Avas disjmsed to class them 
amongst tlic aboriginal races, chiefly iu cousequenec of their impure practices. 'IVadi- 
tionally they appear to connect themselves with the Bhiiiyas, but this is only in Bihdr. 
The Kajwars ia Sirguja and the adjoining estates are peaceably-disposed cultivators, who 
declare tlu‘mselvc.s to he falleu ICshatryas; they do not, however, conform to Hindu 


Eajwars. 
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cusiotas, and they are skilled in a dancje called chailo, which I telieve to be of Dravidian 
origin. The Rdjwars of Bengal admit they art) derived from tho’misco-genationof Kurmis 
and Kols. Thpy are looked upon as very impure by Hindus, who will not take water 
from their bauds. . 

The Baoris and Bdgdis are, I conceive, the remnant of an aboriginal race who by 
Bfiorm and BdgdiB intermarriage with low-caste H'indus have nearly effa<*ed their 
primitive lineaments. The Biigdis arc now employed as lisher- 
mcu, palki-bearers, and general laborers, but some holders of large estates in Eastern 
Bengal are of this family. I consider tliat the hict of Baoris being still in possession 
of,Ghdtwdlf tenures as ancestral, sUoavs that they had once a. proprietary interest in the 
soil. Babu Raklial Dds lldldar suggests that the name is derived from the Sanskrit 
cumr, harharian, therootof the Asdm Abor; butin Assim thcAVord opposed to Abor, whi<*h 
is applied only to independent tribes, is Bold, Avhich nu'aris dependent or sulijugated, and 
that, sitems in every way more a})propriate to the condition of tlie Baori, who appe.ai‘ to have 
meekly accepted their burden-bearing lot, lioth mmi and women hiring themselves out. 
as day-lalxn’ors or axaiompanying travellers on journeys. Tin* men carry palkis. 

The Baoris have some singular customs. They are excluded from easte if they kill 
a licron or a dog. In regard to the heron, it is the emhlein of tiic tribe, and its fl(;sh 
th<‘y must not eat; hut in regiird to dogs, I was gravely informed by some of their elders 
that as they killed and ate eows and most other animals, they deemed it ritfht to fix on 
some b(>ast which should he as sae.red to them as tlu.‘ cow to the Brahmtm, and they 
sehnited the dog hi^cause it was a useful animal whihi alive and not very' nice cut wlien 
dead,—a neat reconciliation of tlie. twinges of eonseiemrt‘ and (.‘ravings of ap[>etite. 



